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IDLER. 


Numb.  i.  Saturday,  April  15,  1758. 

Vacui  fub  umbra 

Lufimus.  Hok; 

Those  who  attempt  periodical  effays  feem  to  be  often 
hopped  in  the  beginning,  by  the  difficulty  of  finding  a 
proper  title.  Two  writers,  fince  the  time  of  the  Spell ator , 
have  affiimed  his  name,  without  any  pretenfions  to  lawful 
inheritance  ;  an  effort  was  once  made  to  revive  the  Tatler  •, 
and  the  ftrange  appellations,  by  which  other  papers  have 
been  called,  fhow  that  the  authors  were  diftreffed,  like  the 
natives  of  America ,  who  come  to  the  Europeans  to  beg  a 
name. 

It  will  be  eafily  believed  of  the  Idler,  that  if  his  title  had 
required  any  fearch,  he  never  would  have  found  it.  Every 
mode  of  life  has  its  conveniencies.  The  Idler,  who  habitu¬ 
ates  hfmfelf  to  be  fatisfied  with  what  he  can  moft  eafily  ob¬ 
tain,  not  only  efcapes  labours  which  are  often  fruitlefs,  but 
fometimes  fucceeds  better  than  thofe  who  defpife  qll  that  is 
within  their  reach,  and  think  every  thing  more  valuable  a.s 
it  is  harder  to  be  acquired. 

If  fimilitude  of  manners  be  a  motive  to  kindnefs,  the  Idler 
may  flatter  himfelf  with  univerfal  patronage.  There  is  no 
fingle  character  under  which  fuch  numbers  are  comprifed. 
Every  man  is,  or  hopes  to  be,  an  Idler.  Even  thofe  who 
feem  to  differ  moft  from  us  are  haftening  to  increafe  our  fra¬ 
ternity  ;  as  peace  is  the  end  of  war,  fo  to  be  idle  is  the  ulti¬ 
mate  purpofe  of  the  bufy. 
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There  is  perhaps  no  appellation  by  which  a  writer  can 
better  denote  his  kindred  to  the  human  fpecies.  It  has  been 
found  hard  to  defcribe  man  by  an  adequate  definition. 
Some  philofophers  have  called  him  a  reafonable  animal ; 
but  others  have  confidered  reafon  as  a  quality  of  which  many 
creatures  partake.  He  has  been  termed  likewife  a  laughing 
animal  but  it  is  faid  that  fome  men  have  never  laughed. 
Perhaps  man  may  be  more  properly  diftinguifhed  as  an  idle 
animal ;  for  there  is  no  man  who  is  not  fometimes  idle  It 
is  at  lead  a  definition  from  which  none  that  {hall  find  it  in 
this  paper  can  be  excepted  5  for  who  can  be  more  idle  than 
the  reader  of  the  Idler  ? 

That  the  definition  may  be  complete,  idlenefs  mull  be 
not  only  the  general,  but  the  peculiar  charadferidick  of 
man  ;  and  perhaps  man  is  the  only  being  that  can  properly 
be  called  idle,  that  does  by  others  what  he  might  do  him- 
felf,  or  facrifices  duty  or  pleafure  to  the  love  of  eafe. 

Scarcely  any  name  can  be  imagined  from  which  lets  envy 
or  competition  is  to  be  dreaded.  The  Idler  has  no  rivals  or 
enemies.  The  man  of  bufinefs  forgets  him  ;  the  man  of  en- 
terprife  defpifes  him  ;  and  though  fuch  as  tread  the  fame 
track  of  life  fall  commonly  into  jealoufy  and  difcord,  Idlers 
are  always  found  to  affociate  in  peace  ;  and  he  who  is  mod 
famed  for  doing  nothing,'  is  glad  to  meet  another  as  idle  as 
himfelf. 

What  is  to  be  expedited  from  this  paper,  whether  it  will 
be  uniform  or  various,  learned  or  familiar,  ferious  or  gay, 
political  or  moral,  continued  or  interrupted,  it  is  hoped  that 
no  reader  will  enquire.  That  the  Idler  has  fome  fcheme, 
cannot  be  doubted  ;  for  to  form  fchemes  is  the  Idler  s  pri¬ 
vilege.  But  though  he  has  many  projedts  in  his  head,  he 
is  now  grown  fparing  of  communication,  having  obferved 
that  his  hearers  are  apt  to  remember  what  he  forgets  him- 
felf ;  that  his  tardinefs  of  execution  expofes  him  to  the  en¬ 
croachments  of  thofe  who  catch  a  hint  and  fall  to  work  j 
and  that  very  fpecious  plans,  after  long  contrivance  and 
pompous  difplays,  have  fubfided  in  wearinefs  without  a 
trial,  and  without  mifcarriage  have  been  bladed  by  derifion- 

Something  the  Idler’s  character  may  be  fuppoied  to  pro- 
mife.  Thofe  th3t  are  curious  after  diminutive  hidory, 
who  watch  the  revolutions  of  families,  and  the  rife  and  fall 
of  characters  either  male  or  female,  will  hope  to  be  grati¬ 
fied  by  this  paper  ;  for  the  Idler  is  always  inquifitive, 
and  feldcm  retentive.  He  that  delights  in  obloquy  and 
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fatire,  and  wifties  to  fee  clouds  gathering  over  any  reputa¬ 
tion  that  dazzles  him  with  its  brightnefs,  will  fnatch  up  the 
Idler’s  efiays  with  a  beating  heart.  The  Idler  is  naturally 
cenforious  ;  thofe  who  attempt  nothing  therrifelves,  think 
every  thing  eafily  performed,  and  confider  the  unfuccefsful 
always  as  criminal. 

I  think  it  neceffary  to  give  notice,  that  I  make  no  con- 
trad,  nor  incur  any  obligation.  If  thofe  who  depend  on 
the  Idler  for  intelligence  and  entertainment,  Ihould  fuffer 
the  difappointment  which  commonly  follows  ill-placed  ex¬ 
pectations,  they  are  to  lay  the  blame  only  on  themfelves. 

Yet  hope  is  not  wholly  to  Ije  caft  away.  The  Idler, 
though  fluggilh,  is  yet  alive,  and  may  fometimes  be  ftimu- 
Jated  to  vigour  and  aCtivity.  He  may  defcend  into  pro- 
foundnefs,  or  tower  into  fublimity  ;  for  the  diligence  of  an 
Idler  is  rapid  and  impetuous,  as  ponderous  bodies  forced 
into  velocity  move  with  violence  proportionate  to  their 
weight. 

But  thefe  vehement  exertions  of  intellect  cannot  be  fre¬ 
quent,  and  he  will  therefore  gladly  receive  help  from  any 
correfpondent,  who  {hall  enable  him  to  pleafe  without  his 
own  labour.  He  excludes  ncftyle,  he  prohibits  no  fubjeCt  ; 
only  let  him  that  writes  to  the  Idler  remember,  that  his  let¬ 
ters  muft  not  be  long  ;  no  words  are  to  be  fqu-andered  in  de¬ 
clarations  of  efteem,  or  confelRons  of  inability  ;  confcious 
dullnefs  has  little  right  to  be  prolix,  and  praife  is  not  fa 
welcome  to  the  Idler  as  quiet. 


Numb.  2.  Saturday,  April  22,  1758. 


Toto  vix  quater  anno 
Membranam. 


Hob 


Many  pofitions  are  often  on  the  tongue,  and  feldom 
in  the  mind ;  there  are  many  truths  which  every  human 
being  acknowledges  and  forgets.  It  is  generally  known, 
that  he  who  expeCts  much  will  be  often  difappointed ;  yet 
difappointment  feldom  cures  us  of  expectation,  or  has 
any  other  effeCf  than  that  of  producing  a  moral  fcntence,  or 
peevilh  exclamation.  He  that  embarks  in  the  voyage  of 
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life,  will  always  wifh  to  advance  rather  by  the  impulfe  of 
the  wind,  than  the  flrokes  of  the  oar ;  and  many  founder 
in  the  paffage,  while  they  lie  waiting  for  the  gale  that  is  to 
waft  them  to  their  wifh. 

It  will  naturally  be  fufpe£led  that  the  Idler  has  lately  fuf- 
fered  fome  difappointment,  and  that  he  does  not  talk  thus 
gravely  for  nothing.  No  man  is  required  to  betray  his  own 
fecrets.  I  will,  however,  confefs,  that  I  have  now  been  a 
writer  almofl  a  week,  and  have  not  yet  heard  a  Angle  word 
of  praife,  nor  received  one  hint  from  any  correfpondent. 

Whence  this  negligence  proceeds  I  am  not  able  to  difco- 
ver.  Many  of  my  predeceffors  have  thought  themfelves 
obliged  to  return  their  acknowledgements  in  the  fecond  pa¬ 
per,  for  the  kind  reception  of  the  firft  •,  and  in  a  fhort  time, 
apologies  have  become  neceffary  to  thofe  ingenious  gentle¬ 
men  and  ladies,  whofe  performances,  though  in  the  highefl 
degree  elegant  and  learned,  have  been  unavoidably  de¬ 
layed. 

What  then  will  be  thought  of  me,  who,  having  expe¬ 
rienced  no  kindnefs,  have  no  thanks  to  return  ;  whom  no 
gentleman  or  lady  has  yet  enabled  to  give  any  caufe  of  dif- 
content,  and  who  have  therefore  no  opportunity  of  fhewing 
how  fkilfully  I  can  pacify  refentment,  extenuate  negligence, 
or  palliate  rejeftion  ? 

I  have  long  known  that  fplendour  of  reputation  is  not  to 
be  counted  among  the  neceffaries  of  life,  and  therefore  fhall 
not  much  repine  if  praife  be  withheld  till  it  is  better  deferved. 
But  furely  I  may  b-  allowed  to  complain,  that,  in  a  nation 
of  authors,  not  one  has  thought  me  worthy  of  notice  after 
fo  fair  an  invitation. 

At  the  time  when  the  rage  of  writing  has  feized  the  old 
and  young,  when  the  cook  warbles  her  lyricks  in  the 
kitchen,  and  the  thrafher  vociferates  his  heroicks  in  the 
barn  ;  when  our  traders  deal  out  knowledge  in  bulky  vo¬ 
lumes,  and  our  girls  forfake  their  famplers  to  teach  king¬ 
doms  wifdom  ;  it  may  feem  very  unneceflary  to  draw  any 
more  from  their  proper  occupations,  by  affording  new  op¬ 
portunities  of  literary  fame. 

I  fhould  be  indeed  unwilling  to  find  that,  for  the  fake  of 
correfponding  with  the  Idler,  the  fmith’s  iron  had  cooled  on 
the  anvil,  or  the  fpinfter’s  diftaff  flood  unemployed.  I  foli- 
cit  only  the  contributions  of  thofe  who  have  already  devoted 
themfelves  to  iiterature,  or,  without  any  determinate  atten¬ 
tion,  wander  at  large  through  the  expanfe  of  life,  and  wear 
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out  the  day  in  hearing  at  one  place  what  they  utter  at  ano¬ 
ther. 

Of  thefe,  a  great  part  are  already  writers.  One  has  a 
friend  in  the  country  upon  whom  he  exercifes  his  powers ; 
whofe  palhons  he  raifes  and  depreffes  ;  whofe  underftanding 
he  perplexes  with  paradoxes,  or  ftrengthens  by  argument  •, 
whofe  admiration  he  courts,  whofe  praifes  he  enjoys  5  and 
who  ferves  him  inftead  of  a  fenate  or  a  theatre  ;  as  the  young 
foldiers  in  the  Roman  camp  learned  the  ufe  of  their  weapons 
by  fencing  againft  a  poll  in  the  place  of  an  enemy. 

Another  has  his  pockets  filled  with  effays  and  epigrams, 
which  he  reads,  from  houfe  to  houfe,  to  feledd  parties  ;  and 
which  his  acquaintances  are  daily  entreating  him  to  with¬ 
hold  no  longer  from  the  impatience  of  the  publick. 

If  among  thefe  any  one  is  perfuaded,  that,  by  fuch  pre¬ 
ludes  of  compofition,  he  has  qualified  himfelf  to  appear  in 
the  open  world,  and  is  yet  afraid  of  thofe  cenfures  which 
they  who  have  already  written,  and  they  who  cannot  write, 
are  equally  ready  to  fulminate  againft  publick  pretenders  to 
fame,  he  may,  by  tranfmitting  his  performers  to  the  Idler , 
make  a  cheap  experiment  of  his  abilities,  and  enjoy  the 
pleafure  of  fuccefs,  without  the  hazard  of  mifcarriage. 

Many  advantages  not  generally  known  arife  from  this 
method  of  Healing  on  the  publick.  The  Handing  author 
of  the  paper  is  always  the  objett  of  critical  malignity. 
Whatever  is  mean  will  be  imputed  to  him,  and  whatever  is 
excellent  will  be  afcribed  to  his  afiiftants.  It  does  not  much 
alter  the  event,  that  the  author  and  his  correfpondents  are 
equally  unknown  ;  for  the  author,  whoever  he  be,  is  an 
individual,  of  whom  every  reader  has  fome  fixed  idea,  and 
whom  he  is  therefore  unwilling  to  gratify  with  applaufe  ; 
but  the  praifes  given  to  his  correfpondents  are  fcattered  in 
the  air,  none  can  tell  on  whom  they  will  light,  and  there¬ 
fore  none  are  unwilling  to  beftow  them. 

He  that  is  known  to  contribute  to  a  periodical  work, 
needs  no  other  caution  than  not  to  tell  what  particular 
pieces  are  his  own  :  fuch  fecrecy  is  indeed  very  difficult ; 
but  if  it  can  be  maintained,  it  is  fcarcely  to  be  imagined  at 
how  fmall  an  expence  he  may  grow  confiderable. 

A  perfon  of  quality,  by  a  fingle  paper,  may  engrofs  the 
honour  of  a  volume.  Fame  i6  indeed  dealt  with  a  hand  lefs 
and  lefs  bounteous  through  the  fubordinate  ranks,  till  it 
defccnds  to  the  profeffied  author,  who  will  find  it  very  dif¬ 
ficult  to  get  more  than  he  deferves  ;  but  every  man  who  does 
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not  want  it,  or  who  needs  not  value  it,  may  have  liberal 
allowances  ;  and,  for  five  letters  in  the  year  fent  to  the  Idler , 
of  which  perhaps  only  two  are  printed,  will  be  promoted  to 
the  firft  rank  of  writers  by  thofe  who  are  weary  of  the 
prefent  race  of  wits,  and  wifh  to  fink  them  into  obfcurity 
before  the  luftre  of  3  name  not  yet  known  enough  to  be  de» 
tefted. 


Numb.  3,  Saturday,  April  29,  1758. 

Otia  i'ii& 

Solamur  cantu.  Stat. 

It  has  long  been  the  complaint  of  thofe  who  frequent 
the  theatres,  that  all  the  dramatick  art  has  been  long  ex- 
haufted,  and  that  the  vicifiitudes  of  fortune,  and  accidents  of 
life,  have  been  {hewn  in  every  poflible  combination,  till  the 
fivft  fcene  informs  us  of  the  laft,  and  the  play  no  fooner 
opens,  than  every  auditor  knows  how  it  will  conclude. 
When  a  confpiracy  is  formed  in  a  tragedy,  we  guefs  by 
whom  it  will  be  detedled ;  when  a  letter  is  dropt  in  a 
comedy,  we  can  tell  by  whom  it  will  be  found.  Nothing 
is  now  left  for  the  poet  but  charadler  and  fentiment, 
which  are  to  make  their  way  as  they  can,  without  the 
foft  anxiety  of  fufpence,  or  the  enlivening  agitation  cf 
furprize, 

A  new  paper  lies  under  the  fame  difadvantages  as  a  new 
play.  There  is  danger  left  it  be  new  without  novelty.  My 
earlier  predeceffors  had  their  choice  of  vices  and  follies,  and 
ieledfed  fuch  as  were  moft  likely  to  raife  merriment  or  at¬ 
tract  attention  5  ’they  had  the  whole  field  of  life  before  them, 
untrodden  and  unfurveyed ;  charatters  of  every  kind  (hot 
up  in  their  way,  and  thofe  of  the  moft  luxuriant  growth,  or 
moft  confpicuous  colours,  were  naturally  crept  by  the  firft 
fickle.  They  that  follow  are  forced  to  peep  into  negledfed 
corners,  to  note  the  cafual  varieties  of  the  fame  fpecies,  and 
to  recommend  themfelves  by  minute  induftry,  and  diftinp- 
tions  too  fubtle  for  common  eyes. 

Sometimes  it  may  happen,  that  the  hafte  or  negligence  of 
the  firft  enquirers  has  left  enough  behind  to  reward  another 
fearch ;  fometimes  new  obje&s  ftaxt  up  under  the  eye,  and 
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he  that  is  looking  for  one  kind  of  matter,  is  amply  gratified 
by  the  difcovery  of  another.  But  ftill  it  mull  be  allowed, 
that,  as  more  is  taken,  lefs  can  remain  •,  and  every  truth 
brought  newly  to  light,  impoverifhes  the  mine,  from  which 
fucceeding  intellects  are  to  dig  their  treafures. 

Many  philolophers  imagine,  that  the  elements  themfelves 
may  be  in  time  exhaufted  ;  that  the  fun  by  firming  long, 
will  effufe  all  its  light ;  and  that,  by  the  continual  wafte 
of  aqueous  particles,  the  whole  earth  will  at  laft  become  a 
fandy  defart. 

I  would  not  advife  my  readers  to  diflurb  themfelves  by 
contriving  how  they  fhal'l  live  without  light  and  water.  For 
the  days  of  univerlal  thirft  and  perpetual  darknefs  are  at  a 
great  diftance.  The  ocean  and  the  fun  will  laft  our  time, 
and  we  may  leave  pofterity  to  fhift  for  themfelves. 

But  if  the  ftores  of  nature  are  limited,  much  more  nar¬ 
row  bounds  muft  be  fet  to  the  modes  of  life  ;  and  mankind 
may  want  a  moral  or  amufing  paper,  many  years  before  they 
fhallbe  deprived  of  drink  or  day-light.  This  want, which  to  the 
bufy  and  the  inventive  may  feem  eafily  remediable  by  fame 
fubftitute  or  other,  the  whole  race  of  Idlers  will  feel  with  all 
the  fenfibility  that  fuch  torpid  animals  can  fuffer. 

When  I  confider  the  innumerable  multitudes  that,  having 
no  motive  of  defire,  or  determination  of  will,  lie  freezing  in 
perpetual  inactivity,  till  fome  external  impulfe  puts  them  in 
motion ;  who  awake  in  the  morning,  vacant  of  thought, 
with  minds  gaping  for  the  intellectual  food,  which  fome 
kind  eflayift  has  been  accuftomed  to  fupply  •,  I  am  moved  by 
the  commiferation  with  which  all  human  beings  ought  to  be¬ 
hold  the  diftrefles  of  each  other,  to  try  fome  expedients  for 
theit  relief,  and  to  enquire  by  what  methods  the  liftlefs  may 
be  aCluated,  and  the  empty  be  replenilhed. 

There  are  faid  to  be  pleafures  in  m^dnefs  known  only  to 
madmen.  There  are  certainly  miferies  in  idlenefs,  which 
the  Idler  only  can  conceive.  Thefe  miferies  I  have  often  felt 
and  often  bewailed.  I  know  by  experience,  how  welcome 
is  every  avocation  that  fummons  the  thoughts  to  a  new 
image  •,  and  how  much  langour  and  lafiitude  are  relieved  by 
that  officioufnefs  which  offers  a  momentary  amufement  to 
him  who  is  unable  to  find  it  for  himfelf. 

It  is  naturally  indifferent  to  this  race  of  men  what  enter¬ 
tainment  they  receive,  fo  they  are  but  entei'tained.  They 
catch,  with  equal  eagernefs,  at  a  moral  lecture,  or  the  me¬ 
moirs 
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moirs  of  a  robber ;  a  prediction  of  the  appearance  of  a 
comet,  or  the  calculation  of  the  chances  of  a  lottery. 

They  might  therefore  eafily  be  pleafed,  if  they  confulted 
only  their  own  minds  but  thofewho  will  not  take  the  trouble 
to  think  for  themfelves,  have  always  fomebody  that  thinks  for 
them  ;  and  the  difficulty  in  writing  is  to  pleafe  thofe  from 
whom  others  learn  to  be  pleafed. 

Much  mifehief  is  done  in  the  world  with  very  little  in- 
terelf  or  defign.  He  that  affumes  the  character  of  a  critick, 
and  juftifies  his  claim  by  perpetual  cenfure,  imagines  that  he 
js  hurting  none  but  the  author,  and  him  he  confiders  as  a 
pellilent  animal,  whom  every  other  being  has  a  right  to  per¬ 
secute  ;  little  does  he  think  how  many  harmlefs  men  he  in¬ 
volves  in  his  own  guilt,  by  teaching  them  to  be  noxious 
without  malignity,  and  to  repeat  obje&ions  which  they 
do  not  underftand ;  or  how  many  honeft  minds  he 
debars  from  pleafure,  by  exciting  an  artificial  faftidiouf- 
nefs,  and  making  them  too  wife  to  concur  with  their  own 
fe'nfations.  He  who  is  taught  by  a  critick  to  diflike  that 
which  pleafed  him  in  his  natural  ftate,  has  the  fame  reafon 
to  complain  of  his  inftrueftor,  as  the  madman  to  rail  at  his 
do£cor,  who,  when  he  thought  himfelf  mafter  of  Peru,  phy- 
licked  him  to  poverty. 

If  men  will  ftruggle  againft  their  own  advantage,  they 
are  not  to  expetff  that  the  Idler  will  take  much  pains  upojj,. 
them  •,  he  has  himfelf  to  pleafe  as  well  as  them,  and  has  long 
learned,  or  endeavoured  to  learn,  not  to  make  the  pleafure 
of  others  too  necefiary  to  his  own. 


Numb.  4.  Saturday,  May  6,  1758. 


IUMcts  yiig  (piXUirzi. 


Hom. 


Charity,  or  tendernefs  for  the  poor,  which  is  now 
juftly  confidered,  by  a  great  part  of  mankind,  as  infeparable 
from  piety,  and  in  which  almoft  all  the  goodnefs  of  the 
prefent  age  confifts,  is,  I  think,  known  only  to  thofe  who 
enjoy,  either  immediately,  or  by  tranfmiffion,  the  light 
revelation. 
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Tliofe  ancient  nations  who  have  given  us  the  wifeli 
models  of  government,  and  the  brighteft  examples  of  pa- 
trictifm,  whofe  inftitutions  have  been  tranfcribed  by  all 
fucceeding  legislatures,  and  whofe  hiftory  is  ftudied  by 
.every  candidate  for  political  or  military  reputation,  have 
yet  left  behind  them  no  mention  of  alms-houfes  or  hofpitals, 
of  places  where  age  might  repofe,  or  ficknefs  be  relieved. 

The  Roman  emperors,  indeed,  gave  large  donatives  to  the 
citizens  and  foldiers,  but  thefe  diftributions  were  always 
reckoned  rather  popular  than  virtuous  :  nothing  more  was 
intended  than  an  oltentation  of  liberality,  nor  was  any  re- 
compenfe  expended,  but  fuffrages  and  acclamations. 

Their  beneficence  was  merely  occafional ;  he  that  ceafed  to 
need  the  favour  of  the  people,  ceafed  likewife  to  court  it ; 
and,  therefore,  no  man  thought  it  either  neceffary  or  wife 
to  make  any  Handing  provifion  for  the  needy,  to  look  for¬ 
wards  to  the  wants  of  pofterity,  or  to  Secure  i'ucceflions  of 
charity,  for  fuccelfions  of  diftrefs. 

CompaHion  is  by  fome  reafoners,  on  whom  the  name  of 
philofophers  has  been  too  eafilyconferred,refolved  into  an  af¬ 
fection  merely  felfilh,  an  involuntary  perception  of  pain  at 
the  involuntary  fight  of  a  being  Jike  ourfelves  languifhing  in 
mifery.  But  this  fenfation,  if  ever  it  be  felt  at  all  from  the 
brute  inftincl  of  uninftructed  nature,  will  only  produce  ef¬ 
fects  defultory  and  tranfient ;  it  v/ill  never  fettle  into  a  prin¬ 
ciple  of  aftion,  or  extend  relief  to  calamities  unfeen,  in  ge¬ 
nerations  not  yet  in  being. 

The  devotion  of  life  or  fortune  to  the  fuccour  of  the  poor, 
is  a  height  of  virtue,  to  which  humanity  has  never  rifen  by 
its  own  power.  The  charity  of  the  Mahometans  is  a  precept 
which  their  teacher  evidently  tranfplanted  from  the  doftrines 
of  Chriftianity ;  and  the  care  with  which  fome  of  the  Ori¬ 
ental  feCbs  attend,  as  is  faid,  to  the  necefiities  of  the  dif- 
eafed  and  indigent,  may  be  added  to  the  other  arguments, 
which  prove  Zo-  oajier  to  have  borrowed  his  inftitutions  from 
the  law  of  Mofes. 

The  prefent  age,  though  not  likely  to  {bine  hereafter 
among  the  moft  fplendid  periods  of  hiftory,  has  yet  given 
examples  of  charity,  which  may  be  very:  properly  recom¬ 
mended  to  imitation.  The  equal  diftribution  of  wealth, 
which  long  commerce  has  produced,  does  not  enable  any 
fingle  hand  to  raife  edifices  of  piety  like  fortified  cities,  to  ap¬ 
propriate  manors  to  religious  ufes,  or  deal  out  fuch  large  and 
Jafting  beneficence  as  was  fcattered  over  the  land  in  ancient 
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times,  by  thofe  who  paflefled  counties  'or  provinces.  But  no 
fooner  is  a  new  fpecies  of  mifery  brought  to  view,  and  a 
J.efign  of  relieving  it  profefiea,  than  every  hand  is  open  to 
contribute  fomething,  every  tongue  is  bufied  in  felicitation, 
and  every  art  of  pleafure  is  employed  for  a  time  in  the  in- 
tereft  of  virtue. 

The  moll  apparent  and  prefling  miferies  incident  to  man, 
have  now  their  peculiar  houfes  of  reception  and  relief-,  and 
there  are  few  among  us  railed  however  little  above  the 
danger  of  poverty,  who  may  not  juftly  claim,  what  is  im¬ 
plored  by  the  Mahometans  in  their  moll  ardent  benedictions, 
the  prayers  of  the 'poor. 

Among  thofe  aCtions  which  the  mind  can  moll  fecurely 
review  with  unabated  pleafure,  is  that  of  having  contributed 
to  an  hofpital  tor  the  lick.  Of  feme  kinds  of  charity  the 
conlequences  are  dubious  ;  feme  evils  which  beneficence  has 
been  bufy  to  remedy,  are  not  certainly  known  to  be  very 
grievous  to  the  fufFerer,  or  detrimental  to  the  community  j 
but  no  man  can  quellion  whether  wounds  and  ficknefs  are 
not  really  painful  •,  whether  it  be  not  worthy  of  a  good  man’s 
care  to  rellore  thofe  to  eafe  and  ufefulnefs,  from  whofe 
labour  infants  and  women  oxpeCt  their  bread,  and  who,  by  a 
eafual  hurt,  or  lingering  difeafe,  He  pining  in  want  and 
anguifh,  bur thenfome  to  others,  and  weary  of  themfelves. 

Yet  as  the  hofpitals  of  the  prefent  time  fubfill  only  by 
gifts  bellowed  at  pleafure,  without  any  folid  fund  of  lup- 
port,  there  is  danger  left  the  blaze  of  charity,  which  now 
burns  with  fo  much  heat  and  fplendor,  Ihould  die  away  for 
want  of  lafting  fuel ;  left  falhion  Ihould  fuddenly  withdraw 
her  fmile,  and  inconftancy  transfer  the  publick  attention  to 
fomething  which  may  appear  more  eligible,  becaufe  it  will  be 
new. 

Whatever  is  left  in  the  hands  cf  chance  mull  be  lubjeCt 
to  viciffitude  j  and  when  any  eftablilhment  is  found  to  be 
ufefui,  it  ought  to  be  the  next  care  to  make  it  permanent. 

But  man  is  a  tranfitory  being,  and  his  defigns  mull  par¬ 
take  of  the  imperfections  of  their  author.  To  confer  dura¬ 
tion  is  not  always  in  our  power.  We  mull  fnatch  the  pre¬ 
fent  moment,  and  employ  it  well,  without  too  much  folici- 
tude  for  the  future,  and  content  ourfelves  with  reflecting 
that  our  part  is  performed.  He  that  waits  for  an  opportu¬ 
nity  to  do  much  at  once,  may  breathe  out  his  life  in  idle 
wifhes,  and  regret,  in  the  laft  hour,  hL  ufclefs  intentions, 
snd  barren  zeal- 
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The  moft  aftive  promoters  of  the  prefent  fchemes  of 
charity  cannot  be  cleared  from  fome  inftances  of  mifconduft, 
which  may  awaken  contempt  or  cenfure,  and  haften  that 
negledi  which  is  likely  to  come  too  foon  of  itfelf.  The 
open  competitions  between  different  hofpitals,  and  the  ani- 
mofity  with  which  their  patrons  oppofe  one  another,  may  pre¬ 
judice  weak  minds  againft  them  all.  For  it  will  not  be 
eafily  "believed,  that  any  man  can,  for  good  reafons,  wifh  to 
exclude  another  from  doing  good.  The  fpiritof  charity  can 
only  be  continued  by  a  reconciliation  of  thefe  ridiculous 
feuds  ;  and  therefore,  inftead  of  contentions  who  {hall  be 
the  only  benefaftors  to  the  needy,  let  there  be  no  other 
ftruggie  than  who  fhall  be  the  firft. 


Numb,  5.  Saturday,  May  13,  1738. 

’A/!’  lyyAav  aTTttvhuv 

’Ay]'  ccttcco- av.  AnAC. 

OlJR  military  opinions  are  at  laft  begun;  our  troops  are 
marching  in  all  the  pomp  of  war,  and  a  camp  is  marked  out 
on  the  Ifle  of  Wight;  the  heart  of  every  Englifhman  now 
fwells  with  confidence,  though  fome  what  foftened  by 
generous  companion  for  the  conflernation  and  diftrelfes  of 
our  enemies. 

This  formidable  armament  and  fplendid  march  produce 
different  effedfs  upon  different  minds,  according  to  the 
boundlefs  diverfities  of  temper,  occupation,  and  habits  of 
thought. 

Many  a  tender  maiden  confiders  her  lover  as  already  loll, 
becaufe  he  cannot  reach  the  camp  but  by  crofTing  the  fea ; 
men  of  a  more  political  underflanding  are  perfuaded  that 
we  fhall  now  fee,  in  a  few  days,  the  ambafladors  of  France 
fupplicating  for  pity.  Some  are  hoping  for  a  bloody  bat¬ 
tle,  becaufe  a  bloody  battle  makes  a  vendible  narrative ; 
Come  are  compofing  fongs  of  vihtory  ;  fome  planning  arches 
of  triumph ;  and  fome  are  mixing  fireworks  for  the  celebra¬ 
tion  of  a  peace. 
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Of  all  extenfive  and  complicated  objects  different  parts 
are  feledted  by  different  eyes  ;  and  minds  are  variously  af- 
fedted,  as  they  vary  their  attention.  The  care  of  the  pub¬ 
lic  is  new  fixed  upon  our  ioldiers,  who  are  leaving  their 
native  country  to  wander,  none  can  tell  how  long,  in  the 
pathlefs  defarts  of  the  Ipe  of  Wight.  The  tender  figh  for 
their  bufferings,  and  the  gay  drink  to  their  fuccefs.  I,  who 
look,  or  believe  myfelf  to  look,  with  more  philofophic  eyes 
on  human  affairs,  mull  confer?,  that  I  faw  the  troops  march 
with  little  emotion  ;  my  thoughts  were  fixed  upon  other 
feenes,  and  the  tear  Hole  into  mv  eyes,  not  for  thofe  who 
were  going  away,  but  lor  thofe  who  were  left  behind. 

We  have  no  reafon  to  doubt  but  our  troops  ■will  pro¬ 
ceed  with  proper  caution  ;  there  are  men  among  them  who 
can  take  care  of  themfeives.  But  how  {hall  the  ladies  en¬ 
dure  without  them  ?  By  what  arts  can  they,  who  have  long 
had  no  joy  but  from  the  civilities  of  a  foldier,  now  amufe 
itheir  hours,  and  folace  t  reir  reparation  ? 

Of  fifty  thoufand  men  now  deftined  to  different  llations, 
if  we  allow  each  to  have  been  occaficnally  neceffary  only  to 
four  women,  a  fhort  computation  will  inform  us,  that  two 
hundred  thoufand  ladies  are  left  to  languiih  in  diltrefs  ;  two 
hundred  thoufand  ladies,  who  mult  run  to  fales  and  auctions 
without  an  attendant  •,  fit  at  the  play,  without  a  critick  to 
direct  their  opinion  ;  buy  their  fans  by  their  own  judgment ; 
difpofe  fhells  by  their  own  invention  *,  walk  in  the  mall 
without  a  gallant  •,  go  to  the  gardens  without  a  protestor  ; 
and  fhufHe  cards  with  vain  impatience,  for  want  of  a  fourth 
to  complete  the  party. 

Ol  thefe  ladies,  forne,  I  hope,  have  lap-dogs,  and  fome 
monkies ;  but  they  are  unfatisfaftory  companions.  Many 
tifeful  offices  are  performed  by  men  of  fcarlet,  to  which  nei¬ 
ther  deg  nor  monkey  has  adequate  abilities.  A  parrot,  in¬ 
deed  is  as  fine  as  a  colonel,  arid,  if  he  has  been  much  ufed 
to  good  company,  is  not  wholly  without  converfation  •,  but 
a  parrot,  after  all,  is  a  poor  little  creature,  and  bas  neither 
fword  nor  fhoulder-knct,  can  neither  dance  nor  play  at 
cards. 

Since  the  foldiers  mult  obey  the  call  of  their  duty,  and  go 
to  that  fide  of  the  kingdom  which  faces  France ,  I  know  not 
why  the  ladies,  who  cannot  live  without  them,  lhould  not 
follow  them.  The  prejudices  and  pride  of  man  have  long 
prefumed  the  fword  and  fpindle  made  for  different  hands, 
and  denied  the  other  fex  to  partake  the  grandeur  of  military 
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glory.  This  notion  may  be  confidently  enough  received  in 
France,  where  the  falick  law  excludes  females  from  the 
throne  ;  but  wre,  who  allow*  them  to  be  fovereigns,  may 
furely  fuppofe  them  capable  to  be  foldiers. 

It  were  to  be  wifhed  that  fome  man,  whofe  experience 
and  authority  might  enforce  regard,  would  propofe  that  our 
encampments  for  the  prefent  year  fhould  comprife  an  equal 
number  of  men  and  women,  who  fhould  march  and  fight 
in  mingled  bodies.  If  proper  colonels  were  once  appointed, 
and  the  drums  ordered  to  beat  for  female  volunteers,  our  re¬ 
giments  would  foon  be  filled  without  the  reproach  or  cruelty 
of  an  imprefs. 

Of  thefe  heroines,  fome  might  ferve  on  foot,  under  the 
denomination  of  the  Female  Buffs,  and  fome  on  horfeback, 
with  the  title  of  Lady  Huffars. 

What  objedliuns  can  be  made  to  this  fcheme  I  have  en¬ 
deavoured  maturely  to  confider  •,  and  cannot  find  that  a 
modern  foldier  has  any  duties,  except  that  of  obedience, 
which  a  lady  cannot  perform.  If  the  hair  has  loft  its 
powder,  a  lady  has  a  puff;  if  a  coat  be  l'potted  a  lady  has 
a  brufh.  Strength  is  of  lefs  importance  fince  fire  arms  have 
been  ufed  ;  blows  of  the  hand  are  now  feldom  exchanged  ; 
and  what  is  there  to  be  done  in  the  charge  or  the  retreat  be¬ 
yond  the  powers  of  a  fprightly  maiden  ? 

Our  mafculine  fquadrons  will  not  fuppofe  themfelves 
difgraced  by  their  auxiliaries,  till  they  have  done  fotne- 
thing  which  women  could  not  have  done.  The  troops 
of  Braddock  never  faw  their  enemies,  and  perhaps  were, 
defeated  by  women.  If  our  American  general  had  headed 
an  army  of  girls,  he  might  ftill  have  built  a  fort  and 
taken  it.  Had  Minorca  been  defended  by  a  female  gar- 
rifon,  it  might  have  been  furrendered,  as  it  was,  without 
a  breach ;  and  I  cannot  but  think,  that  feven  thoufand 
women  might  have  ventured  to  look  at  Rocbfort ,  fack  a 
village,  rob  a  vineyard,  and  return  in  fafety. 
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Numb.  6.  Saturday,  May  20,  1758. 

Ta/xitov  ec£t]tis  yifxTa i  yfv«.  Gr.  Pro. 

The  lady  who  had  undertaken  to  ride  on  one  horfe  a 
thoufand  miles  in  a  thoufand  hours,  has  completed  her  jour-* 
ney  in  little  more  than  two-thirds  of  the  time  ftipulated, 
and  was  conducted  through  the  laft  mile  with  triumphal  ho¬ 
nours.  Acclamation  fhouted  before  her,  and  all  the  flowers 
of  the  fpring  were  fcattered  in  her  way. 

Every  heart  ought  to  rejoice  when  true  merit  is  diftin- 
guifhed  with  public  notice.  I  am  far  from  wilhing  either 
to  the  amazon  or  her  horfe  any  diminution  of  happinefs  or 
fame,  and  cannot  but  lament  that  they  were  not  more  amply 
and  fuitably  rewarded. 

There  was  once  a  time  when  wreaths  of  bays  or  oak  were 
confidered  as  recompences  equal  to  the  mod  wearifome  la¬ 
bours  and  terrifick  dangers,  and  when  the  miferies  of  long 
marches  and  ftormy  feas  were  at  once  driven  from  the  re¬ 
membrance  by  the  fragance  of  a  garland. 

If  this  heroine  had  beer  born  in  ancient  times,  fhe  might 
perhaps  have  been  delighted  with  the  fimplicity  of  ancient 
gratitude  ■,  or  if  any  thing  was  wanting  to  full  fatisfaftion, 
flie  might  have  fuppiied  the  deficiency  with  the  hope  of  deifi¬ 
cation,  and  anticipated  the  altars  that  would  be  railed,  and  the 
vows  that  would  be  made,  by  future  candidates  for  equeftrian 
glory,  to  the  patronefsof  the  race  and  the  goddefs  of  the  liable. 

But  fate  referved  for  her  a  more  enlightened  age,  which 
has  difcovered  leaves  and  flowers  to  be  tranfitory  things  ; 
which  confiaers  profit  as  the  end  of  honour  ;  and  rates  the 
event  of  every  undertaking  only  by  the  money  that  is  gained 
or  loft.  In  thefe  days,  to  ftrew  the  roads  with  daifies  and 
lilies,  is  to  mock  merit  and  delude  hope.  The  toyman  v/ill 
not  give  his  jewels,  nor  the  mercer  meafure  out  his  filks, 
for  vegetable  coin.  A  primrofe,  though  picked  up  under 
the  feet  of  the  moft  renowned  courier,  will  neither  be  re¬ 
ceived  as  a  ftake  at  cards,  nor  procure  a  feat  at  an  opera, 
nor  buy  candles  for  a  rout,  nor  lace  for  a  livery.  And  though 
there  are  many  virtuofos,  whole  foie  ambition  is  to  poflefs 
fomething  which  can  be  found  in  no  other  hand,  yet  fome 
are  more  accuftomed  to  ftore  their  cabinets  by  theft  than 
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purehafe,  and  none  of  them  would  either  ideal  or  buy  one  of 
the  flowers  of  gratulation  till  he  knows  that  all  the  reft  are 
totally  dellroyed. 

Little  therefore  did  it  avail  this  wonderful  lady  to  he  re¬ 
ceived,  however  joyfully,  with  fuch  obfolete  and  barren 
ceremonies  of  praife.  Had  the  way  been  covered  with 
guineas,  though  but  for  the  tenth  part  of  the  laid  mile,  fhe 
would  have  confidered  her  (kill  and  diligence  as  not  wholly 
loft  ;  and  might  have  rejoiced  in  the  fpeed  and  perfeveranee 
which  had  left  her  fuch  a  fuperfluity  of  time,  that  (he  could 
at  leifure  gather  her  reward  without  the  danger  of  Atalantds 
mifcairiage. 

So  much  ground  could  not,  indeed,  have  been  paved  with 
gold  but  at  a  large  expence,  and  we  are  at  prefent  engaged 
in  a  war,  which  demands  and  enforces  frugality.  But 
common  rules  are  made  only  for  common  life,  and  forne 
deviation  from  general  policy  may  be  allowed  in  favour  of 
a  ladv  that  rode  a  thoufand  miles  in  a  thoufand  hours. 

i 

Since  the  fpirit  of  antiquity  fo  much  prevails  amongft  us, 
that  even  on  this  great  occafion  we  have  given  flowers  in- 
ftead  of  money,  let  us  at  leaft  complete  our  imitation  of 
the  ancients,  and  endeavour  to  tranfmit  to.pofterity  the  me¬ 
mory  of  that  virtue,  which  we  ccnfider  as  fuperior  to  pe¬ 
cuniary  recompence.  Let  an  equeftrian  ftatue  of  this  hero¬ 
ine  be  erefted,  near  the  ftarting-poft  on  the  heath  of  Nciv- 
market ,  to  fill  kindred  fouls  with  emulation,  and  tell  the 
grand-daUghters  of  our  grand-daughters  what  an  EngUjh 
maiden  has  once  performed. 

As  events,  however  illuftrious,  are  fcon  obfcured  if  they 
are  intruded  to  rradition,  I  think  it  necefi'ary,  that  the  pe- 
deftal  fhould  be  infcribed  with  a  concife  account  of  this 
great  performance.  The  compofition  of  this  narrative  ought 
not  to  be  committed  raftdy  to  improper  hands.  If  the  rheto¬ 
ricians  of  JSfeivmarket,  who  may  be  l'uppofed  likely  to  con¬ 
ceive  in  its  full  ftrerigth  the  dignity  of  the  fubject,  fhould 
undertake  to  exprefs  it,  there  is  danger  left  they  admit  fome 
phrafes  which,  though  well  underftood  at  prefent,  may  be 
ambiguous  in  another  century.  If  pofterity  fhould  read  on 
a  public  monument,  that  the  lady  carried  her  horfe  a  thoufand 
miles  in  a  thoufand  hours,  they  may  think  that  the  ftatue  and 
infeription  are  at  variance,  becaufe  one  will  reprefent  the 
horfe  as  carrying  his  ladv,  aud  the  other  tell  that  the  lady  car¬ 
ried  her  horl'e. 

Some 
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Some  doubts  likewife  may  be  raifed  by  fpeculatifts,  and 
fome  Controverfies  be  agitated  among  hiftorians,  concern¬ 
ing  the  motive  as  well  as  the  manner  of  the  aftion.  As  it 
will  be  known,  that  this  wonder  was  performed  in  a  time 
of  war,  fome  will  fuppofe  that  the  lady  was  frighted  by  in¬ 
vaders,  and  fled  to  preferve  her  life  or  her  chaftity  :  others 
will  conjecture,  that  fhe  was  thus  honoured  for  fome  intel¬ 
ligence  carried  of  the  enemy’s  defigns  :  fome  will  think  that 
fhe  brought  news  of  a  victory  ;  others,  that  fhe  was  com- 
miffioned  to  tell  of  a  confpiracy  ;  and  fome  will  congratulate 
themfelves  on  their  acuter  penetration,  and  find,  that  all 
thefe  notions  of  patriotifm  and  public  fpirit  are  impro¬ 
bable  and  chimerical ;  they  will  confidently  tell,  that  fhe 
only  ran  away  from  her  guardians,  and  that  the  true  caufes 
of  her  fpeed  were  fear  and  love. 

Let  it  therefore  be  carefully  mentioned,  that  by  this  per¬ 
formance  Jhe  won  her  wager ;  and,  left  this  fhould,  by  any 
change  of  manners,  feem  an  inadequate  or  incredible  incite¬ 
ment,  let  it  be  added,  that  at  this  time  the  original  motives 
of  human  actions  had  loft  their  influence  ;  that  the  love  of 
praife  was  extinct  ;  the  fear  of  infamy  was  become  ridicu¬ 
lous  ;  and  the  only  with  of  an  Englfiman  was,  to  win  hit 
wager. 


Numb.  7.  Saturday,  May  27,  1758. 

One  of  the  principal  amufements  of  the  Idler  is  to  read 
the  works  of  thofe  minute  hiftorians  the  writers  of  news, 
who,  though  contemptuoufly  overlooked  by  the  compofers 
of  bulky  volumes,  are  yet  neceflary  in  a  nation  where  much 
wealth  produces  much  leifure,  and  one  part  of  the  people 
has  nothing  to  do  but  to  obferve  the  lives  and  fortunes  of 
the  other. 

To  us,  who  are  regaled  every  morning  ami  .evening  with 
intelligence,  and  are  fupplied  from  day  to  day  with  mate¬ 
rials  for  converfation,  it  is  difficult  to  conceive  how  man 
can  exift  without  a  newfpaper,  or  to  what  entertainment 
companies  can  aflemble,  in  thofe  wide  regions  of  the  earth 
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that  have  neither  Chronicles  nor  Magazines,  neither  Gazettes 
nor  Advert  ifers,  neither  'Journals  nor  Evetiing-Pojls. 

There  are  never  great  numbers  in  any  nation*  whofe  rea- 
fon  or  invention  can  find  employment  for  their  tongues,  who 
can  raife  a  pleafing  difcourfe  from  their  own  flock  cf  fenti- 
ments  Arid  images  ;  and  thofe  Few  who  have  qualified  them- 
felves  by  fpeculation  for  general  difquifitions  are  foon  left 
without  an  audience.  The  common  talk  of  men  mufl  relate 
to  fa£ts  in  which  the  talkers  have,  or  think  they  have,  an 
intereft ;  and  where  fuch  fa£ts  cannot  be  known,  the  plea- 
fures  of  fociety  will  be  merely  fenfual.  Thus  the  natives  of 
the  Mahometan  empires,  who  approach  moft  nearly  to  Eu¬ 
ropean  civility,  have  no  higher  pleafure  at  their  convivial 
afiemblies  than  to  hear  a  piper,  or  gaze  upon  a  tumbler,  and 
no  company  can  keep  together  longer  than  they  are  diverted 
by  founds  or  fhows. 

All  foreigners  remark,  that  the  knowledge  of  the  com- 
inon  people  of  England  is  greater  than  that  of  any  other  vul¬ 
gar.  This  fuperiority  we  undoubtedly  owe  to  the  rivulets 
of  intelligence,  -which  are  continually  trickling  among  us, 
which  every  one  may  catch,  and  of  which  every  one  par¬ 
takes. 

This  univerfal  diffufion  of  inflru£tion  is,  perhaps,  not 
wholly  without  its  inconveniences  ;  it  certainly  fills  the  na¬ 
tion  with  fuperficial  difputants  ;  enables  thofe  to  talk  who 
were  born  to  work ;  and  affords  information  fufficient  to 
elate  vanity,  and  ftiffen  obftinacv,  but  too  little  to  enlarge 
the  mind  into  complete  fkill  for  full  comprehenfion. 

Whatever  is  found  to  gratify  the  publick,  will  be  multi¬ 
plied  by  the  emulation  of  venders  beyond  neceflity  or  ufe. 
This  plenty  indeed  produces  cheapnefs,  but  cheapnefs  al- 
ways  ends  in  negligence  and  depravation. 

The  compilation  of  news-papers  is  often  committed  to 
Harrow  and  mercenary  minds,  riot  qualified  for  the  talk  or 
delighting  or  inftrudling ;  who  are  content  to  fill  their  pa¬ 
per,  with  whatever  matter,  without  indultry  to  gather,  or 
difcernment  to  feledt. 

Thus  journals  are  daily  multiplied  without  incrdafe  of 
knowledge.  The  tale  of  the  morning  paper  is  told  again  in 
the  evening,  and  the  narratives  of  the  evening  are  bought 
again  in  the  morning.  Thefe  repetitions,  Indeed,  wafle  time, 
but  they  do  not  fhorten  it.  The  mofl  eager  perufer  of  news 
Is  tired  before  he  has  completed  his  labour  ;  and  many  a 
man,  who  enters  the  coffee-houfe  in  his  night-gown  and 
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flippers,  is  called  away  to  his  fhop,  or  his  dinner,  before  he 
has  well  confidered  the  ftate  of  Europe. 

It  is  difcovered  by  Reaumur ,  that  fpiders  might  make 
filk,  if  they  could  be  peffuaded  to  live  in  peace  together. 
The  writers  of  news,  if  they  could  be  confederated,  might 
give  more  pleafure  to  the  publick.  The  morning  and  even¬ 
ing  authors  might  divide  an  event  between  them  ;  a  fingle 
aftion,  and  that  not  of  much  importance,  might  be  gradu¬ 
ally  difcovered,  fo  as  to  vary  a  whole  week  with  joy,  anx¬ 
iety,  and  conjecture. 

We  know  that  a  French  fliip  of  war  was  lately  taken  by  a 
ihip  of  England ;  but  this  event  was  fuffered  to  burft  upon 
us  all  at  once,  and  then  what  we  knew  already  was  echoed 
from  day  to  day,  and  from  week  to  week. 

Let  us  fuppofe  thefe  fpiders  of  literature  to  fpin  together, 
and  enquire  to  what  an  extenfive  web  fuch  another  event 
might  be  regularly  drawn,  and  how  fix  morning  and  fix 
evening  writers  might  agree  to  retail  their  articles. 

On  Monday  Morning  the  Captain  of  a  flip  might  arrive, 
who  left  the  Frifeur  of  France ,  and  the  Bulldog,  Captain 
Grim,  in  fight  of  one  another,  fo  that  an  engagement  feemed 
unavoidable. 

Monday  Evening.  A  found  of  canon  was  heard  off 
Cape  Finijlerre ,  fuppofed  to  be  thofe  of  the  Bulldog  and 
Frifeur. 

Fuefday  Morning.  It  was  this  morning  reported,  that 
the  Bulldog  engaged  the  Frifeur,  yard-arm  and  yard-arm, 
three  glades  and  a  half,  but  was  obliged  to  flieer  off  for  want 
of  powder.  It  is  hoped  that  enquiry  will  be  made  into  this 
feffair  in  a  proper  place. 

Fuefday  Evening.  The  account  of  the  engagement  be¬ 
tween  the  B.dldog  and  Frifeur  was  premature. 

W e  chief  day  Morning.  Another  exprefs  is  arrived,  which 
brings  news,  that  the  Frifeur  had  loft  all  her  malts,  and 
three  hundred  of  her  men,  in  the  late  engagement;  and  that 
Captain  Grim  is  come  into  harbour  much  fhattered. 

Wednefday  Evening.  We  hear  that  the  brave  Captain 
Grim,  having  expended  his  powder,  propofed  to  enter  the 
Frifeur  fword  in  hand  ;  but  that  his  lieutenant,  the  nephew 
of  a  certain  nobleman,  remonftrated  again!!  it. 

Fhurfday  Morning.  We  wait  impatiently  for  a  full  ac¬ 
count  of  the  late  engagement  between  the  Bulldog  and  Fri¬ 
feur. 

Fhurfday  Evening.  It  is  faid  that  the  order  of  the  Bath 
will  be  lent  to  Captain  Grim . 

Friday 
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Friday  Morning,  A  certain  Lord  of  the  Admiralty  has 
been  heard  to  fay  of  a  certain  Captain*  that  if  he  had  done 
his  duty,  a  certain  French  fhip  might  have  been  taken.  It 
was  not  thus  that  merit  was  rewarded  in  the  days  of 
Cromwell, 

Friday  Evening.  There  is  certain  information  at  the  Ad¬ 
miralty,  that  the  Frifeur  is  taken,  after  a  refiftance  of  about 
two  hours. 

Saturday  Morning «  A  letter  from  one  of  the  gunners  of 
the  Bulldog  mentions  the  taking  of  the  Frifeiir *  and  attributes 
their  fuccefs  wholly  to  the  bravery  and  refoltttion  of  Captain 
Grim ,  who  never  owed  any  of  his  advancement  to  borough-* 
jobbers,  or  any  other  corrupters  of  the  people* 

Saturday  Evening .  Captain  Grim  arrived  at  the  Admi¬ 
ralty,  With  an  account  that  he  engaged  the  Frifeur *  a  fhip 
of  equal  force  with  his  own,  off  Cape  Fini/lerret  and  took 
her  after  an  obftinate  refiftance,  having  killed  one  hundred 
and  fifty  of  the  French ,  with  the  lofs  of  ninety-five  of  his  own 
men. 


Numb.  8-.  Saturday,  June  3,  1758. 

To  the  IDLER* 

SIR, 

In  the  time  of  publick  danger,  it  is  every  man’s  duty  to 
withdraw  his  thoughts  in  fome  meafure  from  his  private  in* 
tereft,  and  employ  part  of  his  time  for  the  general  welfare. 
National  conduft  ought  to  be  the  refult  of  national  wifdom. 
a  plan  formed  by  mature  Confiderntion  and  diligent  felec- 
tion  out  of  all  the  fchemes  which  may  be  offered,  and  all. 
the  information  which  can  be  procured* 

In  a  battle,  every  man  fihould  fight  as  if  he  was  the  fingle 
champion  ;  in  preparations  for  war,  every  man  (hould  think, 
as  if  the  laft  event  depended  on  his  counfel.  None  can  tell 
What  difcov.eries  are  within  his  reach,  or  how  much  he  may 
contribute  to  the  public  fafety. 

Full  of  thefe  confiderations,  I  have  carefully  reviewed  the 
procefs  of  the  war,  and  find,  what  every  other  man  has 
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found,  that  we  have  hitherto  added  nothing  to  our  military 
reputation  :  that  at  one  time  we  have  been  beaten  by  ene¬ 
mies  whom  we  did  not  fee  ;  and,  at  another,  have  avoided 
the  fight  of  enemies  left  we  fhould  be  beaten. 

Whether  our  troops  are  defective  in  difcipline  or  in  cou¬ 
rage,  is  not  very  uleful  to  inquire  ;  they  evidently  want 
fomething  neceffary  to  fuccefs  ;  and  he  that  thall  lupply  that 
want  will  defervewell  of  his  country. 

To  learn  of  an  enemy  has  always  been  accounted  politic  and 
honourable  ;  and  therefore  I  hope  it  will  raife  no  prejudices 
againft  my  project,  to  confefs  that  I  borrowed  it  from  a 
Frenchman. 

When  the  Ifle  of  Rhodes  was,  many  centuries  ago,  in  the 
hands  of  that  military  order  now  called  the  Knights  of  Malta , 
it  was  ravaged  by  a  dragon,  who  inhabited  a  den  under  a 
rock,  from  which  he  iffued  forth  when  he  was  hungry  or 
wanton,  and  without  fear  or  mercy  devoured  men  and  beafts 
as  they  came  in  his  way.  Many  councils  were  held,  and 
many  devices  offered,  for  his  deftruction  ;  but  as  his  back 
Was  armed  with  impenetrable  fcales,  none  would  venture  to 
attack  him.  At  laft  Dudon,  a  French  knight,  undertook  the 
deliverance  of  the  ifland.  From  fome  place  of  fecurity  he 
took  a  view  of  the  dragon,  or,  as  a  modern  foldier  would 
fay,  reconnoitred  him,  and  obferved  that  his  belly  was  naked 
and  vulnerable.  He  then  returned  home  to  take  his  arrange - 
meats ;  and,  by  a  very  exact  imitation  of  nature,  made  a 
dragon  of  pafteboard,  in  the  belly  of  which  he  put  beef  and 
mutton,  and  accuftomed  two  fturdy  maftiffs  to  feed  them- 
felves,  by  tearing  their  way  to  the  concealed  flefh.  When 
his  dogs  were  well  practifed  in  this  method  of  plunder,  he 
marched  out  with  them  at  his  heels,  and  {hewed  them  the 
dragon  ;  they  rulhed  upon  him  in  queft  of  their  dinner  ; 
Dudon  battered  his  fcull,  while  they  lacerated  his  belly  ;  and 
neither  his  fting  nor  claws  were  able  to  defend  him. 

Something  like  this  might  be  practifed  in  our  prefent 
ftate.  Let  a  fortification  be  railed  on  Salifbury-Plain,  re- 
fembling  Bref ,  or  Toulon ,  or  Paris  itfelf,  with  all  the  ufual 
preparations  for  defence :  let  the  inclofure  be  filled  with 
beef  and  ale  :  let  the  foldiers,  from  fome  proper  eminence, 
fee  Ihirts  waving  upon  lines,  and  here  and  there  a  plump 
landlady  hurrying  about  with  pots  in  their  hands.  When 
they  are  fufficiently  animated  to  advance,  lead  them  in  ex¬ 
act  order,  with  fife  and  drum,  to  that  fide  whence  the  wind 
blows,  till  they  come  within  the  fcent  of  roaft  meat  and 
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tobacco.  Contrive  that  they  may  approach  the  place  falling 
about  an  hour  after  dinner-time,  allure  them  that  there  is 
no  danger,  and  command  an  attack. 

If  nobody  within  either  moves  or  fpeaks,  it  is  not  unlikely 
that  they  may  carry  the  place  by  ftorm  ;  but  if  a  panic  fhould 
fcize  them,  it  will  be  proper  to  defer  the  enterprife  to  a 
more  hungry  hour.  When  they  have  entered,  let  them  fill 
their  bellies  and  return  to  the  camp. 

On  the  next  day  let  the  fame  place  be  (hewn  them  again, 
but  with  fome  additions  of  ftrength  or  terror.  I  cannot 
pretend  to  inform  our  generals  through  what  gradations  of 
danger  they  fhould  train  their  men  to  fortitude.  They  bell 
know  what  the  foldiers  and  what  themfelves  can  bear.  It 
will  be  proper  that  the  war  fhould  every  day  vary  its  appear¬ 
ance.  Sometimes,  as  they  mount  the  rampart,  a  cook  may 
throw  fat  upon  the  fire,  to  accuifom  them  to  a  fudden 
blaze  j  and  fometimes,  by  the  clatter  of  empty  pots,  they 
may  be  inured  to  formidable  noifes.  But  let  it  never  be 
forgotten,  that  viftory  mull  repofe  with  a  full  belly. 

In  time  it  will  be  proper  to  bring  our  French  prifoners 
from  the  coaft,  and  place  them  upon  the  walls  in  martial 
order.  At  their  firft  appearance  their  hands  mull  be  tied, 
but  they  may  be  .allowed  to  grin.  In  a  month  they  may 
guard  the  place  with  their  hands  loofed,  provided  that  on 
pain  of  death  they  be  forbidden  to  ftrike. 

By  this  method  our  army  will  foon  be  brought  to  look  an 
enemy  in  the  face.  Bat  it  has  been  lately  obferved,  that  fear 
is  received  by  the  ear  as  well  as  the  eyes ;  and  the  Indian 
war-cry  is  reprefented  as  too  dreadful  to  be  endured  ;  as  a 
found  that  will  force  the  braved:  veteran  to  drop  his  weapon, 
and  defert  his  rank  ;  that  will  deafen  his  ear,  and  chill  his 
bread:  ;  that  will  neither  buffer  him  to  hear  orders  or  to  feel 
fhame,  or  retain  any  fenfibility  but  the  dread  of  death. 

That  the  favage  clamours  of  naked  barbarians  fhould  thus 
terrify  troops  difciplined  to  war,  and  ranged  in  array  with 
arms  in  their  hands,  is  furely  ftrange.  But  this  is  no  time 
to  reafon.  I  am  of  opinion,  that,  by  a  proper  mixture  of 
affes,  bulls,  turkeys,  geefe,  and  tragedians,  a  noife  might 
be  procured  equally  horrid  with  the  war-cry.  When  our 
men  have  been  encouraged  by  frequent  victories,  nothing 
will  remain  but  to  qualify  them  for  extreme  danger,  by  a 
fudden  concert  of  terrifick  vociferation.  When  they  have 
endured  this  laft  trial,  let  them  be  led  to  action,  as  men 
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who  are  no  longer  to  be  frightened  ;  as  men  who  can  bear 
at  once  the  grimaces,  qf  the  Ga;dsy  and  the  howl  of  the 
^Americans, 


Numb.  9.  Saturday,  June  10,  1758, 

To  the  I  B  E  E  R< 

SIR, 

X  HAVE  read  you  ;  that  is  a  favour  few  authors  can  boaft 
of  having  received  from  me  befides  yourfelf.  My  intention 
in  telling  you  of  it  is  to  inform  you,  that  you  have  both 
pleafed  and  angered  me.  Never  did  writer  appear  fo  de-, 
lightful  to  me  as  you  did  when  you  adopted  the  name  of  the 
Idler.  But  what  a  failing  off  was  there  when  your  fifft  pro? 
duclion  was  brought  to  light  !  A  natural  irrenftible  attach¬ 
ment  to  that  favourable  pafiion  idling,  had  led  me  to  hope 
for  indulgence  from  the  Idler ,  but  i  find  him  a  branger  to 
the  title. 

What  rules  has  he  propofed  totally  to  unbrace  the  flack-, 
ened  nerve  ;  to  fhade  the  heavy  eye  of  inattention  *,  to  give 
the  fmooth  feature  and  the  uncontrafled  mufcle  ;  or  procure 
infenfibility  to  the  whole  animal  compofition  ? 

Thefe  were  feme  of  the  placid  bleflings  I  promifed  myw 
felf  the  enjoyment  of,  when  I  committed  violence  upon  my- 
felf  by  muttering  up  all  my  ftrength  to  fst  about  reading  you  •, 
but  I  am  dilappointed  in  them  all,  and  the  broke  of  eleven  in 
the  morning  is  bill  as  terrible  to  me  as  before,  and  I  find 
putting  on  my  clothes  bill  as  painful  and  laborious.  Oh 
that  our  climate  would  permit  that  original  nakednefs  which 
the  thrice  happy  Indians  to  this  day  enjoy  !  How  many  un- 
folicitous  hours  fhould  I  bafk  away,  warmed  in  bed  by  the 
fun’s  glorious  beams,  could  I,  like  them,  tumble  from 
thence  in  a  moment,  when  neeeffity  obliges  me  to  endure 
the  torment  of  getting  upon  my  legs. 

But  wherefore  do  I  talk  to  you  upon  fubje&s  of  this  de-» 
licate  nature  ?  you  who  fpem  ignorant  of  the  inexpreflible 
charms  of  the  elbow-chair,  attended  with  a  left  bool  for  the 
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elevation  of  the  feet !  Thus  vacant  of  thought,  do  I  indulge 
the  live-long  day. 

You  may  define  happinefs  as  you  pleafe  ;  I  embrace  that 
opinion  which  makes  it  confift  in  the  abfence  of  pain.  To 
refleft  is  pain  ;  to  ftir  is  pain  •,  therefore  I  never  refled  or 
ilir  but  when  I  cannot  help  it.  Perhaps  you  will  call  my 
icheme  of  life  indolence,  and  therefore  think  the  Idler  ex~ 
cufed  from  taking  any  notice  of  me  :  but  I  have  always, 
looked  upon  indolence  and  idlenefs  as  the  fame  ;  and  fo  de¬ 
fire  you  will  now  and  then,  while  you  profefs  yourfeif  of 
our  fraternity,  take  fome  notice  of  me,  and  others  in  my 
fituation,  who  think  they  have  a  right  to  your  affiitance  or 
relinquifh  the  name. 

You  may  publilh,  burn,  or  deftroy  this,  juft  as  you  are 
in  the  humour  ;  it  is  ten  to  one  but  I  forget  that  I  wrote  it, 
before  it  reaches  you.  I  believe  you  may  find  a  motto  for  it 
in  Plorace,  but  I  cannot  reach  him  without  getting  out  of 
my  chair  ;  that  is  a  fufficient  reafon  for  my  not  affixing  any. 
- — And  being  obliged  to  fit  upright  to  ring  the  bell  for  my 
fervant  to  convey  this  to  the  penny-poft,  if  I  flip  the  oppor¬ 
tunity  of  his  being  now  in  the  room,  makes  me  break  oil 
abruptly. 


This  eorrefpondent,  whoever  he  be,  is  not  to  be  dif- 
miffied  without  feme  tokens  of  regard.  There  is  no  mark 
more  certain  of  a  genuine  Idler ,  than  uneafinefs  without 
moleftation,  and  complaint  without  a  grievance. 

Yet  my  gratitude  to  the  contributor  of  half  a  paper  fhall 
not  wholly  overpower  my  (incerity.  I ,  nnift  inform  you, 
that,  with  all  his  pretenfions,  he  that  calls  for  directions  to 
be  idle,  is  yet  but  in  the  rudiments  of  idlenefs,  and  has  at¬ 
tained  neither  the  practice  nor  theory  of  wafting  life.  The 
true  nature  of  idlenefs  he  will  know  in  time,  by  continuing 
to  be  idle.  Virgil  tells  us  of  an  impetuous  and  rapid  being, 
that  acquires  ftrength  by  motion.  The  Idler  acquires  weight 
by  lying  ftill. 

The  vis  intert'ue ,  the  quality  of  refilling  all  external  im- 
pulfe,  is  hourly  increafing  ;  the  reftlefs  and  troublefome  fa¬ 
culties  of  attention  and  diftinftion,  refleClion  on  the  paft, 
and  folicitude  for  the  future,  by  a  long  indulgence  of  idle¬ 
nefs,  will,  like  tapers  in  unelailic  air,  be  gradually  extin- 
guifhed ;  and  the  officious  lover,  the  vigilant  foldier,  the 
bufy  trader,  may,  by  a  judicious  compofure  of  his  mind,  fink 
into  a  ftate  approaching  to  that  of  brute  matter-,  in  which  he 
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fha!l  retain  the  confcioufnefs  pf  his  own  exiftence,  only  by 
an  obtufe  languor  and  drowfy  difcontent. 

This  is  the  lowed  ftage  to  which  the  favourites  of  idlenefs 
can  defcend  thefe  regions  of  undelighted  quiet  can  be  en^ 
tered  by  few.  Of  thefe  that  are  prepared  to  fink  down  into 
their  fhade,  feme  are  routed  into  adbion  by  avarice  or  ambi¬ 
tion,  fome  are  awakened  by  the  voice  of  fame,  fome  allured 
by  the  firniie  of  beauty,  and  many  withheld  by  the  importu¬ 
nities  of  want.  Of  ail  the  enemies  of  idlenefs,  want  is  the 
mod  formidable.  Fame  is  foon  found  to  be  a  found,  and 
love  a  dream  ;  avarice  and  ambition  may  be  unjuftly  fuf- 
pedled  of  privy  confederacies  with  idlenefs  ;  for  when  they 
have  for  a  while  protected  their  votaries,  they  often  deliver 
them  up  to  end  their  lives  under  her  dominion.  Want  al¬ 
ways  ftruggles  againft  idlenefs,  but  Want  herfelf  is  often 
overcome  ;  and  every  hour  {hews  the  careful  obferver  thofe 
who  had  rather  live  in  eafe  than  in  plenty. 

So  wide  is  the  region  of  idlenefs,  and  fo  powerful  her 
influence.  But  fire  does  not  immediately  confer  all  her  gifts. 
My  correfpondent,  who  feems  with  all  his  errors,  worthy 
of  advice,  muft  be  told,  that  he  is  palling  too  haftily  for  the 
laft  effufion  of  total  infenfibiiity.  Whatever  he  may  have 
been  taught  by  unfkilful  Idlers  to  believe,  labour  is  neceflary 
in  his  initiation  to  idlenefs.  He  that  never  labours  may 
know  the  pains  of  idlenefs,  but  not  the  pleafure.  The  com¬ 
fort  is,  that  if  he  devotes  himfelf  to  infenfibiiity,  he  will 
daily  lengthen  the  intervals  of  idlenefs,  and  ftiorten  thofe  of 
labour,  till  at  laft  he  will  lie  down  to  reft,  and  no  longer 
difturb  the  world  or  himfelf  by  buftle  or  competition. 

Thus  I  have  endeavoured  to  give  him  that  information 
which,  perhaps,  after  all,  he  did  not  want  ;  for  a  true  Idler 
often  calls  for  that  which  he  knows  is  never  to  be  had, 
and  alks  queftions  which  he  does  not  defire  ever  to  be  an-, 
fv/ered. 
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CrEDULITY,  or  confidence  of  opinion  too  great  for 
the  evidence  from  which  opinion  is  derived,  we  find  to  be  a 
general  weaknefs  imputed  by  every  fed!  and  party  to  all 
others,  and  indeed  by  every  man  to  every  other  man. 

Of  all  kinds  of  credulity,  the  moft  obltinate  and  wonder¬ 
ful  is  that  of  political  zealots  ;  of  men,  who  being  num¬ 
bered,  they  know  not  howr  or  why,  in  any  of  the  parties 
that  divide  a  ftate,  refign  the  ufe  of  their  own  eyes  and 
ears,  and  refolve  to  believe  nothing  that  does  not  favour 
thofe  whom  they  profefs  to  follow. 

The  bigot  of  philofophy  is  feduced  by  authorities  which 
he  has  not  always  opportunities  to  examine,  is  entangled  in 
fyftems  by  which  truth  and  falfehcod  are  inextricably  com¬ 
plicated,  or  undertakes  to  talk  on  fubjedts  which  nature  did 
not  form  him  able  to  comprehend. 

The  Cartefian,  who  denies  that  his  horfe  feels  the  fpur, 
or  that  the  hare  is  afraid  when  the  hounds  approach  her ; 
the  difciple  of  Malkrancke ,  who  maintains  that  the  man  was 
not  hurt  by  the  bullet,  which,  according  to  vulgar  appre- 
henfion,  fwept  away  his  legs  •,  the  follower  of  Berkeley , 
who,  while  he  fits  writing  at  his  table,  declares  that  he  has 
neither  table,  paper,  nor  fingers  ;  have  all  the  honour  at 
leafl  of  being  deceived  by  fallacies  not  eafily  detected,  and 
may  plead  that  they  did  not  forfake  truth,  but  for  appear¬ 
ances  which  they  were  not  able  to  diftinguiflr  from  it. 

But  the  man  who  engages  in  a  party  has  feldom  to  do 
with  any  thing  remote  or  abftrufe.  The  prefent  ftate  of 
things  is  before  his  eyes;  and,  if  he  cannot  be  fatisfied 
without  retrofpedlion,  yet  he  feldom  extends  his  views  be¬ 
yond  the  hiftorical  events  of  the  laft  century.  All  the  know¬ 
ledge  that  he  can  want  is  within  his  attainment,  and  moft 
of  the  arguments  which  he  can  hear  are  within  his  capacity. 

Yet  fo  it  is  that  an  Idler  meets  every  hour  of  his  life  with 
men  who  have  different  opinions  upon  every  thing  paft, 
prefent,  and  future  ;  who  deny  the  moft  notorious  fadls, 
contradidl  the  moft  cogent  truths,  and  perfift  in  afferting 
to-day  what  they  afferted  yefterday,  in  defiance  of  evidence, 
and'tontempt  of  confutation. 
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Twp  of  my  companions,  who  are  grown  old  in  idlenefs. 
are  Tom  Tenipcjl  and  Jack  Sneaker.  Both  of  them  confider 
themfelves  as  neglecled  by  their  parties,  and  therefore  enti¬ 
tled  to  credit ;  for  why  fhould  they  favour  ingratitude  ? 
They  are  both  men  of  integrity,  where  no  factious  intereft 
is  to  be  promoted  ;  and  botlr  lovers  of  truth,  when  they 
are  not  heated  with  political  debate. 

Tom  Tempejl  is  a  Heady  friend  to  the  houfe  of  Stuart.  He 
can  recount  the  prodigies  that  have  appeared  in  the  fky,  and 
the  calamities  that  have  afhitted  the  nation  every  year  from 
the  Revolution  ;  and  is  of  opinion,  that  if  the  exiled  family 
had  continued  to  reign,  there  would  have  neither  been 
worms  in  our  {hips  nor  caterpillars  in  our  trees.  He  won¬ 
ders  that  the  nation  was  not  awakened  by  the  hard  froft  to 
a  revocation  of  the  true  king,  and  is  hourly  afraid  that  the 
whole  ifland  will  be  loft  in  the  fea.  He  believes  that  king 
William  burned  Whitehall  that  he  might  fteal  the  furniture  •, 
and  that  Tillotfon  died  an  Atheift.  Of  queen  Avne  he  fpeaks 
with  more  tendernefs,  owns  that  {lie  meant  well,  and  can 
tell  by  whom  and  why  {he  was  poifoned.  In  the  fucceed- 
ing  reigns  all  has  been  corruption,  malice,  and  defign.  He 
believes  that  nothing  ill  has  ever  happened  for  thefe  forty 
years  bv  chance  or  error  •,  he  holds  that  the  battle  of  Dettin~ 
gen  was  won  by  rniftake,  and  that  of  Fontenoy  loft  by  con¬ 
tract  ;  that  the  Victory  was  funk  by  a  private  order  ;  that 
Cornhill  was  fired  by  emifiaries  from  the  council ;  and  the 
arch  of  Wejl mi njter-l ridge  was  fo  contrived  as  to  fink  on 
purpofe  that  the  nation  might  be  put  to  charge.  He  con- 
fiders  the  new  road  to  IJlington  as  an  encroachment  on  liberty, 
and  often  -a Herts  that  broad  wheels  will  be  the  ruin  of  Eng¬ 
land. 

Tom  is  generally  vehement  and  noify,  but  nevertheless 
has  fonre  fecrets  which  he  always  communicates  in  a  whif- 
per.  Many  and  many  a  time  has  Tom  told  me,  in  a  corner, 
that  our  miferies  were  almoft  at  an  end,  and  that  we  fhould 
fee,  in  a  month,  another  monarch  on  the  throne  •,  the  time 
elapfes  without  a  revolution  ;  Tom  meets  me  again  with  new 
intelligence,  the  whole  fcheme  is  now  fettled,  and  we  {hall 
fee  great  events  in  another  month. 

Jack  Sneaker  is  a  heartv  adherent  to  the  prefent  eftablilh- 
ment  ;  he  has  known  thoi'e  who  faw  the  bed  into  which  the 
Pretender  was  conveyed  in  a  warming-pan.  He  often  re- 
joices  that  the  nation  was  not  enllavedby  the  Irijh.  He  be¬ 
lieves  that  king  William  never  loft  a  battle,  and  that  if  he 
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had  lived  one  year  longer  he  would  have  conquered  France. 
Ke  holds  that  Charles  the  Firit  was  a  Papift.  He  allqws  there 
were  home  good  men  in  the  reign  of  aueenAnne,  but  the  peace 
of  Utrecht  brought  a  blalh  upon  the  nation,  and  has  been 
the  caufe  of  all  the  evil  that  we  have  futfered  to  th,e  preheat 
hour.  He  believes  that  the  fcheme  of  the  South  Sea  was 
well  intended,  but  that  it  mifcarried  by  the  influence  of 
France.  He  confiders  a  {landing  army  as  the  bulwark  of 
liberty,  thinks  us  fecured  from  corruption  by  feptennial  par- 
liaments,  relates  how  we  are  enriched  and  {Lengthened  by  the 
electoral  dominions,  and  declares  that  the  public  debt  is  a 
bleUing  to  the  nation, 

Yet  amidll  all  this  profperity,  poor  Jack  is  hourly  dif* 
turbed  by  tire  dread  of  Popery.  He  wonders  that  fome 
llndler  laws  are  not  made  againil  Papifts,  and  is  fometimes 
afraid  that  they  arebufy  with  Fretnh  gold  among  the  biihops 
and  judges. 

He  cannot  believe  that  the  Nonjurors  are  fo  quiet  for  no¬ 
thing,  they  muft  certainly  be  forming  fome  plot  for  the 
eftabliihment  of  Popery  he  does  not  think  the  prefent 
oaths  fufficiently  binding,  and  willies  that  fome  better  fe- 
curity  could  be  found  for  the  fucceffion  of  Hanover.  He 
is  zealous  for  the  naturalization  of  foreign  Protcftants, 
and  rejoiced  at  the  admillion  of  the  Jews  to  the  EnghJJs 
privileges,  became  he  thought  a  Jew  would  never  be  a 
Papift, 


J\tumb.  ii.  Saturday,  June  24,  1758, 

Jt  is  commonly  obferyed,  that  when  two  Englljhmen  meet, 
their  lirlt  talk  is  of  the  weather ;  they  are  in  halle  to  tell 
each  other,  what  each  mud  already  know,  that  it  is  hot  or 
cold,  bright  or  cloudy,  windy  or  calm. 

There  are,  among  the  numerous  lover9  of  fubtilties  and 
paradoxes,  fome  who  derive  the  civil  inllitutions  of  every 
country  from  its  climate,  who  impute  freedom  and  llavery  to 
the  temperature  of  the  air,  can  fix  the  meridian  of  vice  and 
virtue,  and  tell  at  what  degree  of  latitude  we  are  to  expedh 
courage  or  timidity,  knowledge  or  ignorance. 

From 
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From  thefe  dreams  of  idle  fpecuiation,  a  flight  furvey  of 
life,  and  a  little  knowledge  of  hiftory,  is  fufhcient  to  awaken 
any  enquirer,  whole  ambition  of  diftinCfion  has  not  over¬ 
powered  his  love  of  truth.  Forms  of  government  are  fel- 
dom  the  refult  of  much  deliberation ;  they  are  framed  by 
chance  in  popular  affemblies,  or  in  conquered  countries  by 
defpotic  authority.  Laws  are  often  occafional,  often  capri¬ 
cious,  made  always  by  a  few,  and  fometimesby  a  Angle  voice. 
Nations  have  changed  their  characters  ;  flavery  is  now  no 
where  more  patiently  endured,  than  in  countries  once  in¬ 
habited  by  the  zealots  of  liberty. 

But  national  cuftoms  can  arife  only  from  general  agree¬ 
ment  ;  they  are  not  impofed,  but  cholen,  and  are  continued 
only  by  the  continuance  of  their  caufe.  An  Etiglijbmari s 
notice  of  the  weather,  is  the  natural  confequence  of  change¬ 
able  fkies  and  uncertain  feafons.  In  many  parts  of  the 
world,  wet  weather  and  dry  are  regularly  expedited  at 
certain  periods  •,  but  in  our  ifland  every  man  goes  to  fleep, 
unable  to  guefs  whether  he  {hall  behold  in  the  morning  a 
bright  or  cloudy  atmofphere,  whether  his  reft  {hall  be  lulled 
by  a  lhower,  or  broken  by  a  tempeft.  We  therefore  rejoice 
mutually  at  good  weather,  as  at  an  efcape  from  fomething 
that  we  feared  ;  and  mutually  complain  of  bad,  as  of  the 
lofs  of  fomething  that  we  hoped. 

Sueh  is  the  reafon  of  our  practice  •,  and  who  fhall  treat 
it  with  contempt  ?  Surely  not  the  attendant  on  a  court, 
whofe  bufinefs  is  to  watch  the  looks  of  a  being  weak  and 
foolifh  as  himfejf,  and  whofe  vanity  is  to  recount  the  names 
of  men,  who  might  drop  into  nothing,  and  leave  no  vacuity  ; 
nor  the  proprietor  of  funds,  who  {fops  his  acquaintance  in 
the  ftreet  to  tell  him  of  the  lofs  of  half-a-crown ;  nor  the 
enquirer  after  news,  who  fills  his  head  with  foreign  events, 
and  talks  of  fkirmifhes  and  fieges.,  of  which  no  confequence 
will  ever  reach  his  hearers  or  himfelf.  The  weather  is  a 
nobler  and  more  interefting  fubjedf  ;  it  is  the  prefent  {fate 
of  the  {kies  and  of  the  earth,  on  which  plenty  and  famine 
are  fufpended,  on  which  millions  depend  for 'the  neceiTaries. 
of  life. 

The  -weather  is  frequently  mentioned  for  another  reafon, 
lefs  honourable  to  my  dear  countrymen.  Our  difpofitions 
too  frequently  change  with  the  colour  of  the  flty  •,  and  when 
we  find  ourfelves  cheerful  and  good-natured,  we  naturally 
pay  our  acknowledgments  to  the  powers  of  fun-fhine  ;  or,  if 
we  fink  intp  duiinefs  and  peevilhnefs,  look  round  the  hori¬ 
zon 
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zon  for  an  excufe,  and  charge  our  difcontent  upon  an 
eafterly  wind  or  a  cloudy  day. 

Surely  nothing  is  more  reproachful  to  a  being  endowed 
■with  reafon,  than  to  refign  its  powers  to  the  influence  of 
the  air,  and  live  in  dependance  on  the  weather  and  the 
wind,  for  the  only  bleilings  which  nature  has  put  in  our 
power,  tranquillity  and  benevolence.  To  look  up  to  the 
Iky  for  the  nutriment  of  our  bodies,  is  the  condition  of 
nature  ;  to  call  upon  the  fun  for  peace  and  gaiety,  or  de¬ 
precate  the  clouds  left  forrow  fhould  overwhelm  us,  is  the 
cowardice  of  idlenefs,  and  the  idolatry  of  folly. 

Yet  even  in  this  age  of  enquiry  and  knowledge,  when 
fuperftition  is  driven  away,  and  omens  and  prodigies  have 
loft  their  terrors,  we  find  this  folly  countenanced  by  frequent 
examples.  Thofe  that  laugh  at  the  portentous  glare  of  a 
comet,  aiid  hear  a  crow  with  equal  tranquillity  from  the 
right  or  left,  will  yet  talk  of  times  and  fituations  proper  for 
intelledbual  performances,  will  imagine  the  fancy  exalted 
by  vernal  breezes,  and  the  reafon  invigorated  by  a  bright 
calm. 

ILmen  who  have  given  up  themfelves  to  fanciful  credu* 
lityflvould  confine  their  conceits  in  their  own  minds,  they 
might  regulate  their  lives  by  the  barometer,  with  inconve-*- 
nience  only  to  themfelves  •,  but  to  fill  the  world  with  ac¬ 
counts  of  intellects  fubject  to  ebb  and  flow,  of  one  genius 
that  awakened  in  the  fpring,  and  another  that  ripened  in  the 
autumn,  of  one  mind  expanded  in  the  fummer,  and  of  ano¬ 
ther  concentrated  in  the  winter,  is  no  lefs  dangerous  than 
to  tell  children  of  bugbears  and  goblins.  Fear  will  find 
every  houfe  haunted  ;  and  idlenefs  will  wait  for  ever  for  the 
moment  of  illumination. 

This  diftin£tioli  of  feafons  is  produced  only  by  imagi¬ 
nation  operating  on  luxury.  To  temperance  every  day  is 
bright,  and  every  hour  is  propitious  to  diligence.  He  that 
Ihall  refolutely  excite  his  faculties,  or  exert  his  virtues, 
will  foon  make  himfelf  fuperior  to  tire  feafons,  and  may 
fet  at  defiance  the  morning  rnift,  and  the  evening  damp,  the 
blafts  of  the  eaft,  and  the  clouds  of  the  fouth. 

It  was  theboaft  of  the  Stoic  philofophy,  to  make  man  un- 
fhaken  by  calamity,  and  undated  by  fuccefs,  incorruptible 
by  pleafure,  and  invulnerable  by  pain  ;  thefe  are  heights  of 
wifdom  which  none  ever  attained,  and  to  which  few  can  af- 
pire  ;  but  there  are  lower  degrees  of  conftancy  neceflary  to 
common  virtue  ;  and  every  man,  however  he  may  diftruft 
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himfelf  In  the  extremes  of  good  or  evil,  might  at  leafr.  ftrug-< 
gle  againfl  the  tyranny  of  the  climate,  and  refufe  to  enflave 
his  virtue  or  his  reafon  to  the  mold  variable  of  all  variations* 
dte  changes  of  the  weather. 


Numb,  12.  Saturday,  July  1,  1758* 

Th  AT  every  man  is  important  in  his  own  eyes,  is  a  pd* 
fitiou  of  which  we  all  either  voluntarily  or  unwarily  at 
lea  ft  once  an  hour  confefs  the  truth  ;  and  it  will  unavoid¬ 
ably  follow,  that  every  man  believes  himfelf  important  to 
the  public. 

The  right  which  this  importance  gives  us  to  general 
notice  and  vifible  diftintlion,  is  one  of  thofe  difputable  pri¬ 
vileges  which  we  have  not  always  courage  to  aflert  ;  and 
which  we  therefore  fufTer  to  lie  dormant  till  fome  elation 
of  mind,  or  viciflitude  of  fortune,  incites  us  to  declare  our 
pretentions  and  enforce  our  demands.  And  hopeJefs  as  the 
claim  of  vulgar  characters  may  feern  to  the  fupercilious  and 
fevere,  there  are  few  who  do  not  at  one  time  or  other  en¬ 
deavour  to  ftep  forward  beyond  their  rank,  who  do  not 
make  fome  ftruggles  for  fame,  and  fhew  that  they  think  all 
other  conveniences  and  delights  iniperfettly  enjoyed  with¬ 
out  a  name. 

To  get  a  name,  can  happen  bur  to  few.  A  name,  even 
m  the  moft  commercial  nation,  is  one  of  the  few  things 
which  Cannot  be  bought.  It  is  the  free  gift  of  mankind, 
which  rnuft  be  deferved  before  it  will  be  granted,  and  is  at 
hill  unwillingly  bellowed.  But  this  unwillingnefs  only  en- 
creafes  defire  in  him  who  believes  his  merit  fufficient  to 
overcome  it. 

There  is  a  particular  period  of  life,  in  which  this  fond- 
nefs  for  a  name  feems  principally  to  predominate  in  both 
fexes.  Scarce  any  couple  comes  together  but  the  nuptials 
are  declared  in  the  newfpapers  with  encomiums  on  each 
party.  Many  an  eye,  ranging  ever  the  page  with  eager  cu- 
tiofity  in  quell  of  ftatefmen  and  heroes,  is  flopped  by  a  mar¬ 
riage  celebrated  between  Mr,  Buckram,  an  eminent  falefmart 
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in  Y h read needlt-jh ret,  and  Mifs  Dolly  juniper,  the  only 
daughter  of  an  eminent  diftiller,  of  the  parifh  of  St.  Giles's 
in  the  Fields,  a  young  lady  adorned  with  every  accomplifh- 
ment  that  can  give  happinefs  to  the  married  Hate.  Or  we 
are  told,  amidft  our  impatience  for  the  event  of  a  battle, 
that  on  a  certain  day  Mr.  Winker,  a  tide-waiter  at  Yarmouth, 
was  married  to  Mrs.  Cackle,  a  widow  lady  of  great  accom- 
plilhments,  and  that  as  foon  as  the  ceremony  was  performed 
they  fet  out  in  a  poft-chaife  for  Yarmouth. 

Many  are  the  enquiries  which  fuch  intelligence  muft  un¬ 
doubtedly  raife,  but  nothing  in  this  world  is  lading.  When 
the  reader  has  contemplated  with  envy,  or  with  gladnefs, 
the  felicity  of  Mr.  Buckram  and  Mr.  Winker,  and  ranfaeked 
his  memory  for  the  names  of  ' Juniper  and  Cackle,  his  atten¬ 
tion  is  diverted  to  other  thoughts,  by  finding,  that  J/Iirza 
will  not  cover  this  feafon  ;  or  that  a  fpaniel  has  been  loll 
or  ft o’le n,  that  anfwers  to  the  name  of  Ranger. 

Whence  it  arifes  that  on  the  day  of  marriage  all  agree  to 
call  thus  openly  for  honours,  I  am  not  able  to  difcover. 
Some,  perhaps,  think  it  kind,  by  a  public  declaration,  to 
put  an  end  to  the  hopes  of  rivalry  and  the  fears  of  jealoul'y, 
to  let  parents  know  that  they  may  fet  their  daughters  at 
liberty  whom  they  have  locked  up  for  fear  of  the  bridegroom, 
or  to  difmifs  to  their  counters  and  their  offices  the  amorous 
youths  that  had  been  ufed  to  hover  round  the  dwelling 
of  the  bride. 

Thefe  connubial  praifes  may  have  another  caufe.  It 
may  be  the  intention  of  the  hufband  and  wife  to  dignify 
themfelves  in  the  eyes  of  each  other,  and,  according  to 
their  different  tempers  or  expeditions,  to  win  affection  or 
enforce  refpeft. 

It  was  faid  of  the  family  of  Lucas,  that  it  was  nolle,  for 
all  the  brothers  were  valiant,  and  all  the  fillers  were  virtuous. 
What  would  a  ftranger  fay  of  the  FngUJh  nation,  in  which 
on  the  day  of  marriage  all  the  men  are  eminent,  and  all  the 
women  beautiful,  accomplijhed ,  and  rich  ? 

How  long  the  wife  will  be  perfuaded  of  the  eminence  of 
.her  hufband,  or  the  hufband  continue  to  believe  that  his 
wife  has  the  qualities  required  to  make  marriage  happy, 
may  reafonably  he  queftioned.  I  am  afraid  that  much  time 
feldom  pafles  before  each  is  convinced  that  praifes  are  fal¬ 
lacious,  and  particularly  thofe  praifes  which  we  confer 
upon  ouvfelves. 
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I  fhould  therefore  think,  that  this  cuftom  might  be  omit¬ 
ted  without  any  lofs  to  the  community  •,  and  that  the  fons 
and  daughters  of  lanes  and  alleys  might  go  hereafter  to  the 
next  church,  with  no  witnefles  of  their  worth  or  happinefs 
but  their  parents  and  their  friends  ;  but  if  they  cannot  be 
happy  on  the  bridal  day  without  fome  gratification  of  their 
vanity,  I  hope  they  will  be  willing  to  encourage  a  friend 
of  mine  who  propofes  to  devote  his  powers  to  their 
fervice. 

Mr.  Settle,  a  man  whofe  eminence  was  once  allowed  by 
the  eminent ,  and  whofe  accomplijhments  were  confefled  by 
the  accomplijhed ,  in  the  latter  part  of  a  long  life  fupported 
himfelf  by  an  uncommon  expedient.  He  had  a  handing 
elegy  and  epithalamium,  of  which  only  the  firft  and  laft 
were  leaves  varied  occafionaliy,  and  the  intermediate  pages 
were,  by  general  terms,  left  applicable  alike  to  every  cha¬ 
racter.  When  any  marriage  became  known,  Settle  ran  to 
the  bridegroom  with  his  epithalamium  ;  and  when  he 
heard  of  any  death,  ran  to  the  heir  with  his  elegy. 

Who  can  think  himfelf  difgraced  by  a  trade  that  was 
practifed  fo  long  by  the  rival  of  Dryden,  by  the  poet  whofe 
Emprefs  of  Morocco  was  played  before  princes  by  ladies  of  the 
court. 

My  friend  purpofes  to  opetl  an  office  in  the  Fleet  for  ma¬ 
trimonial  panegyrics,  and  will  accommodate  all  with  praife 
who  think  their  own  powers  of  expreffion  inadequate  to 
their  merit.  He  will  fell  any  man  or  woman  the  virtue  or 
qualification  which  is  moll  fafhionable  or  mofl  defired ;  but 
defires  his  cuftomers  to  remember,  that  he  fets  beauty  at 
the  higheft  price,  and  riches  at  the  next,  and,  if  he  be  well 
paid,  throws  in  virtue  for  nothing. 
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Numb.  13.  Sat'urday^  July  8,  1758. 

To  the  IDLE  R. 

DEAR  MR.  IDLER, 

I  HOUGH  few  men  of  prudence  are  much  inclined  to 
interpofe  in  difputes  between  man  and  wife,  who  com¬ 
monly  make  peace  at  the  expence  of  the  arbitrator  •,  yet  I 
will  venture  to  lay  before  you  a  controverfy,  by  which  the 
quiet  of  my  houfe  has  been  long  difturbed,  and  which,  un- 
lefs  you  can  decide  it,  is  likely  to  produce  lading  evils,  and 
embitter  thofe  hours  which  nature  feems  to  have  appropri¬ 
ated  to  tendernefs  and  repofe. 

I  married  a  wife  with  no  great  fortune,  but  of  a  family 
remarkable  for  domedic  prudence,  and  elegant  frugality. 
I  lived  with  her  at  eafe,  if  not  with  happinefs,  and  feidom 
had  any  reafon  of  complaint.  The  houfe  was  always  clean, 
the  fervants  were  atdive  and  regular,  dinner  was  on  the 
table  every  day  at  the  fame  minute*  and  the  ladies  of  the 
neighbourhood  were  frightened  when  I  invited  their  huf- 
bands,  led  their  own  economy  fhould  be  lefs  edeemed. 

During  this  gentle  lapfe  of  life,  my  dear  brought  me 
three  daughters.  I  wifhed  for  a  fon,  to  continue  the  family  } 
but  my  wife  often  tells  me,  that  boys  are  dirty  things,  and 
are  always  troublefome  in  a  houfe  5  and  declares  that  lhe 
has  hated  the  fight  of  them  ever  fince  die  faw  lady 
Fondle' s  elded  fon  ride  over  a  carpet  with  his  hobby-horfs 
all  mire. 

I  did  not  much  attend  to  her  opinion,  but  knew  that  girls 
could  not  be  made  boys  ;  and  therefore  compofed  myfelf  to 
bear  what  I  could  not  remedy,  and  refolved  to  bedow  that 
care  on  my  daughters,  to  which  only  the  fons  are  commonly 
thought  entitled. 

But  my  wife’s  notions  of  education  differ  widely  from 
mine.  She  is  an  irreconcileable  enemy  to  idlenefs,  and  con- 
fiders  every  date  of  life  as  idlenefs,  in  which  the  hands  are 
not  employed,  or  fome  art  acquired,  by  which  fhe  thinks  mo¬ 
ney  may  be  got  or  faved. 

In  purfuance  of  this  principle,  (he  calls  up  her  daughters 
at  a  certain  hour,  and  appoints  them  a  talk  of  needle-work 
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to  be  performed  before  breakfaft.  Thev  are  confined  in  ^ 
garret,  which  has  its  window  in  the  roof,  both  becaufe 
work  is  beft  done  at  a  Iky-light,  and  becaufe  children  are 
apt  to  lofe  time  by  looking  about  them. 

They  bring  down  their  work  to  breakfaft,  and  as  they  de- 
ferve  are  commended  or  reproved ;  they  are  then  fent  up 
with  a  new  talk  till  dinner  ;  if  no  company  is  expended, 
their  mother  fits  with  them  the  whole  afternoon,  to  direct 
their  operations,  and  to  draw  patterns,  and  is  fometimes 
denied  to  her  neareft  relations  when  the  is  engaged  in  teach- 
ing  them  a  new  ftitch. 

By  this  continual  exerciie  of  their  diligence,  fhe  has  ob- 
tained  a  very  confiderabie  number  of  laborious  performan¬ 
ces.  We  have  twice  as  many  fire-lkreens  as  chimneys,  and 
three  fiouriftied  quilts  for  every  bed.  Half  the  rooms  are 
adorned  with  a  kind  of  futile  pictures,  which  imitate  tapeftrv. 
But  all  their  work  is  not  fet  out  to  fhew ;  lhe  has  boxes 
filled  with  knit  garters  and  braided  fhoes.  She  has  twenty 
covers  for  fide-faddles  embroidered  with  filver  flowers,  and 
has  curtains  wrought  with  gold  in  various  figures,  which 
fne  refolves  fome  time  or  other  to  hang  up.  All  thefe  lhe 
difplays  to  her  company  whenever  fne  is  elate  with  merit,  and 
eager  for  praife  ;  and  amidft  the  praifes  which  her  friends 
and  herfeif  bellow  upon  her  merit,  fhe  never  fails  to  turn 
to  me,  and  alk  what  all  thefe  would  coft,  if  I  had  been  to 
buy  them. 

I  fometimes  venture  to  tell  her,  that  many  of  the  orna¬ 
ments  are  fuperfiuous  ;  that  what  is  done  with  fo  much  la¬ 
bour  might  have  been  fupplied  by  a  very  eafv  purchafe  ; 
that  the  work  is  not  always  worth  the  materials  ;  and  that 
I  know  not  why  the  children  fhould  be  perfecuted  with 
ufelefs  talks,  or  obliged  to  make  fhces  that  are  never  worn. 
She  anfwers  with  a  look  of  contempt,  that  men  never  care 
how  money  goes,  and  proceeds  to  tell  of  a  dozen  new 
chairs  for  which  lhe  Is  contriving  covers,  and  of  a  couch 
which  fhe  intends  to  Hand  as  a  monument  of  needle¬ 
work. 

In  the  mean  time,  the  girls  grow  up  in  total  ignorance 
of  every  thing  paft,  prefent,  and  future.  Molly  a  iked  me 
the  other  day,  whether  Ireland  was  in  France,  and  was  or¬ 
dered  by  her  mother  to  mend  her  hem.  Kitty  knows  not, 
at  fixteen,  the  difference  between  a  Proteftant  and  a  Papift, 
becaufe  fhe  has  been  employed  three  years  in  filling  the  fide 
«f  a  clofet  with  a  hanging  that  is  to  represent  Cranmer  hi 
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the  flames.  And  Dolly ,  my  eldeft  girl,  is  now  unable  to 
read  a  chapter  in  the  Bible,  having  fpent  all  the  time  which 
other  children  pafs  at  fchool,  in  working  the  interview  be¬ 
tween  Solomon  and  the  queen  of  Sheba. 

About  a  month  ago,  Tent  and  Turkey-^ itch  feemed  at  a 
ftand  ;  my  wife  knew  not  what  new  work  to  introduce  j  I 
ventured  to  propofe  that  the  girls  fhould  now  learn  to  read 
and  write,  and  mentioned  the  neceflity  of  a  little  arithme¬ 
tic  ;  but,  unhappily,  my  wife  has  difcovered  that  linen 
wears  out,  and  has  bought  the  girls  three  little  wheels,  that 
they  may  fpin  hukkaback  for  the  fervants  table.  I  remon- 
flrated,  that  with  larger  wheels  they  might  difpatch  in  an 
hour  what  mull  now  coft  them  a  day  ;  but  fire  told  me,  with 
irrefiftible  authority,  that  any  bufinefs  is  better  than  idle- 
nefs  •,  that  when  thefe  wheels  are  fet  upon  a  table,  with 
mats  under  them,  they  will  turn  without  noife,  and  keep 
the  girls  upright  that  great  wheels  are  not  fit  for  gentle¬ 
women  *,  and  that  with  thefe,  frnall  as  they  are,  flie  does 
not  doubt  but  that  the  three  girls,  if  they  are  kept  clofe, 
will  fpin  every  year  as  much  cloth  as  would  coft  five  pounds 
if  one  were  to  buy  it. 


Numb.  14.  Saturday,  July  15,  175S. 


W  HEN  Diogenes  received  a  vifit  in  his  tub  from  Alexan¬ 
der  the  Great,  and.  was  aiked,  according  to  the  ancient  foruis 
of  royal  courtefy,  what  petition  he  had  to  offer  ;  I  have  no¬ 
thing,  faid  he,  to  ajk,  but  that  you  would  remove  to  the  other 
fide,  that  you  may  not,  by  intercepting  the  funjhine ,  take from  me 
what  you  cannot  give  me. 

Such  was  the.  demand  of  Diogenes  from  the  greateft  mo¬ 
narch  of  the  earth,  which  thofe,  who  have  lefs  power  than 
Alexander ,  may,  with  yet  more  propriety,  apply  to  them- 
felves.  He  that  does  much  good,  may  be  allowed  to  do 
fometimes  a  little  harm.  But  if  the  opportunities  of  benefi¬ 
cence  be  denied  by  fortune,  innocence  fnould  at  leaft  be  vi-’ 
gilantly  preferved. 

It  is  well  known,  that  time  once  paft  never  returns  ;  and 
that  the  moment  which  is  loft,  is  loft  for  ever.  Time  there¬ 
fore  ought,  above  all  other  kinds  of  property,  to  be  free 
from  invafion  •,  and  yet  there  is  no  man  who  does  not 
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claim  the  power  of  wafting  that  time  which  is  the  right  of 
others. 

This  ufurpation  is  fo  general,  that  a  very  fmall  part  of  the 
year  is  fpent  by  choice  ;  fcarcely  any  thing  is  done  when  it 
is  intended,  or  obtained  when  it  is  defired.  Life  is  conti¬ 
nually  ravaged  by  invaders  •,  one  fteals  away  an  hour,  and 
another  a  day  ;  one  conceals  the  robbery  by  hurrying  us  into 
bufinefs,  another  by  lulling  us  with  amufement  ;  the  de¬ 
predation  is  continued  through  a  thoufand  viciflitudes  of  tu¬ 
mult  and  tranquillity,  till,  having  loft  all,  we  can  lofe  no 
more. 

This  wafte  of  the  lives  of  men  has  been  very  frequently 
charged  upon  the  Great,  whofe  followers  linger  from  year 
to  year  in  expectations,  and  die  at  laft  with  petitions  in 
their  hands.  Thofe  who  raife  envy  will  ealily  incur  cen- 
fure.  I  know  not  whether  ftatefmen  and  patrons  do  not 
fuffer  more  reproaches  than  they  deferve,  and  may  not  ra¬ 
ther  themfelves  complain,  that  they  are  given  up  a  prey  to 
pretenfions  without  merit,  and  to  importunity  without 
fhame. 

The  truth  is,  that  the  inconveniences  of  attendance  are 
more  lamented  than  felt.  To  the  greater  number  folicita- 
tion  is  its  own  reward.  To  be  feen  in  good  company,  to 
talk  of  familiarities  with  men  of  power,  to  be  able  to  tell  the 
freftieft  news,  to  gratify  an  inferior  circle  with  predictions 
of  encreafe  or  decline  of  favour,  and  to  be  regarded  as  a 
candidate  for  high  offices,  are  compenfations  more  than  equi¬ 
valent  to  the  delay  of  favours,  which  perhaps  he  that  begs 
them  has  hardly  confidence  to  expeCt. 

A  man  confpicuous  in  a  high  ftation,  who  multiplies 
hopes  that  he  may  multiply  dependants,  may  be  confidered 
as  a  beaft  of  prey,  juftly  dreaded,  but  eafily  avoided  ;  his 
den  is  known,  and  they  who  would  not  be  devoured  need 
not  approach  it.  The  great  danger  of  the  wafte  of  time 
is  from  caterpillars  and  moths,  who  are  not  refilled,  becaufe 
they  are  not  feared,  and  who  work  on  with  unheeded  mif- 
chiefs,  and  invifible  encroachments. 

He,  whofe  rank  or  merit  procures  him  the  notice  of 
mankind,  muft  give  up  himfelf,  in  a  great  meafure,  to  the 
convenience  or  humour  of  thofe  who  iurround  him.  Every 
man,  who  is  fick  of  himfelf,  will  fly  to  him  for  relief ;  he 
that  wants  to  fpeak  will  require  him  to  hear  5  and  he  that 
wants  to  hear  will  expecl  him  to  fpeak.  Hour  pafies 
after  hour,  the  noon  fueceeds  to  morning,  and  the  evening 
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to  noon,  while  a  thoufand  objects  are  forced  upon  his  at¬ 
tention,  which  he  rejects  as  fall  as  they  are  offered,  but 
which  the  cuftom  of  the  world  requires  to  be  received 
with  appearance  of  regard. 

If  we  will  have  the  kindnefs  of  others,  we  muft  endure 
their  follies.  He  who  cannot  perfuade  himfelf  to  withdraw 
from  fociety,  muft  be  content  to  pay  a  tribute  of  his  time 
to  a  multitude  of  tyrants  ;  to  the  loiterer,  who  makes  ap¬ 
pointments  which  he  never  keeps  j  to  the  confultor,  who 
afks  advice  which  he  never  takes  ;  to  the  ’ooafter,  who  bluf- 
ters  only  to  be  praifed  ;  to  the  complainer,  who  whines  only 
to  be  pitied  ;  to  the  projector,  whofe  happinefs  is  to  enter¬ 
tain  his  friends  with  expectations  which  all  but  himfelf 
know  to  be  vain  \  to  the  economift,  who  tells  of  bargains 
and  fettlements  ;  to  the  politician,  who  predicts  the  fate  of 
battles  and  breach  of  alliances  ;  to  the  ufurer,  who  compares 
the  different  funds  ;  and  to  the  talker,  who  talks  only  becaufc 
he  loves  to  be  talking. 

To  put  every  man  in  poffeffion  of  his  own  time,  and  ref- 
cue  the  day  from  this  fucceflion  of  ufurpers,  is  beyond  m? 
power,  and  beyond  my  hope.  Yet,  perhaps,  forne  flop 
might  be  put  to  this  unmerciful  perfecution,  if  all  would 
ferioufly  reflect,  that  whoever  pays  a  vifit  that  is  not  defired, 
or  talks  longer  than  the  hearer  is  willing  to  attend,  is  guilty 
of  an  injury  which  he  cannot  repair,  and  takes  away  that 
which  he  cannot  give. 


Numb.  15.  Saturday,  July  22,  1758, 

To  tfc  IDLE  R. 

SIR, 

I  HAVE  the  misfortune  to  be  a  man  of  buffnefs ;  that, 
you  will  fay,  is  a  moft  grievous  one  ;  but  what  makes 
it  the  more  fo  to  me,  is,  that  my  wife  has  nothing  to  cio  : 
at  leaft  fhe  had  too  good  an  education,  and  the  profpeef  of 
too  good  a  fortune  in  reverflon  when  I  married  her,  to  think 
of  employing  herfelf  either  in  my  {hop-affairs,  or  the  ma¬ 
nagement  of  my  family. 
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Her  time,  you  know,  as  well  as  my  own,  niull  be  filled 
up  feme  way  or  other.  For  my  part,  I  have  enough  to 
mind,  in  weighing  my  goods  out,  and  waiting  on  my  cultom- 
ers  :  but  my  wife,  though  {he  could  be  of  as  much  ufe  a* 
a  fliopman  to  me,  if  fhe  would  put  her  hand  to  it,  is  now 
only  in  my  way.  She  walks  all  the  morning  fauntering 
about  the  lhop  with  her  arms  through  her  pocket-holes,  or 
ibands  gaping  at  the  door-fill,  and  looking  at  every  perfon 
that  pafles  by.  She  is  continually  afking  me  a  tnoufand 
frivolous  queftions  about  every  cuftomer  that  comes  in  and 
goes  out  ;  and  all  the  while  that  I  am  entering  any  thing  in 
my  day-book,  fhe  is  lolling  over  the  counter,  and  flaring  at 
it,  as  if  I  was  only  fcribbling  or  drawing  figures  for  her 
amufement.  Sometimes,  indeed,  fhe  will  take  a  needle  : 
but  as  flie  always  works  at  the  door,  or  in  the  middle  of  the 
{hop,  fhe  has  fo  many  interruptions,  that  fire  is  longer  hem¬ 
ming  a  towel,  or  darning  a  flocking,  than  I  am  in  breaking 
forty  loaves  of  fugar,  and  making  it  up  into  pounds. 

In  the  afternoon  I  am  fure  likewife  to  have  her  company, 
except  fhe  is  called  upon  by  fome  of  her  acquaintance  :  and 
then,  as  we  let  out  all  the  upper  part  of  our  houfe,  and  have 
only  a  little  room  backwards  for  ourfelves,  they  either 
keep  fuch  a  chattering,  or  elfe  are  calling  out  every  mo¬ 
ment  to  me,  that  1  cannot  mind  my  bufinefs  for  them. 

My  wife,  I  am  fure,  might  do  all  the  little  matters  our 
family  requires  ;  and  I  could  with  that  fhe  would  employ 
herfelf  in  them  ;  but,  inftead  of  that,  we  have  a  girl  to  do 
the  work,  and  look  after  a  little  boy  about  two  years  old, 
which  I  may  fairly  fay  is  tire  mother’s  own  child.  The 
brat  muft  be  humoured  in  every  thing  :  he  is  therefore  fuf- 
fered  conftantly  to  play  in  the  fliop,  pull  all  the  goods 
about,  and  clamber  up  the  fhelves  to  get  at  the  plumbs 
and  fugar.  I  dare  not  correct  him ;  bccaufe,  if  I  did,  1 
fhould  have  wife  and  maid  both  upon  me  at  once.  As  to 
the  latter,  fhe  is  as  lazy  and  fluttifh  as  her  miftrefs ;  and. 
becaufe  {he  complains  fhe  has  too  much  work, we  can  fcarcely 
get  her  to  do  any  thing  at  all :  nay,  what  is  worfe.than  that, 
I  am  afraid  fne  is  hardly  honeft ;  and  as  fhe  is  intrufled 
to  buy  in  all  our  provifions,  the  jade,  I  am  fure,  makes  a 
market-penny  out  of  every  article. 

But  to  return  to  my  deary. — The  evenings  are  the  only 
time,  when  it  is  fine  weather,  that  I  am  left  to  myfelf-,  for 
then  fne  generally  takes  the  child  out  to  give  it  milk  in  the 
park.  When  fne  comes  home  again,  fhe  is  fo  fatigued  with 
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walking,  that  (he  cannot  ftir  from  her  chair  :  and  it’s  an 
hour,  after  {hop  is  {hut,  before  I  can  get  a  bit  of  fupper, 
while  the  maid  is  taken  up  in  undrefiing  and  putting  the 
child  to  bed. 

But  you  will  pity  me  much  more  when  I  tell  you  the 
manner  in  which  we  generally  pafs  our  Sundays.  In  the 
morning  {he  is  commonly  too  ill  to  drefs  herfelf  to  go  to 
church  ;  {lie  therefore  never  gets  up  till  noon  ;  and  what  is 
{fill  more  vexatious,  keeps  me  in  bed  with  her,  when  I  ought 
to  be  bufily  engaged  in  better  employment.  It  is  well  if 
{he  can  get  her  things  on  by  dinner  time  ;  and  when  that 
is  over,  I  am  fure  to  be  dragged  out  by  her,  either  to  Georgia , 
or  Hornfey  Wood,  or  the  White  Conduit  Houfe.  Yet  even 
thefe  near  excurfions  are  fo  very  fatiguing  to  her,  that  be- 
fides  what  it  cofts  me  in  tea  and  hot  rolls,  and  fyllabubs, 
and  cakes  for  the  boy,  I  am  frequently  forced  to  take  a 
hackney-coach,  or  drive  them  out  in  a  one-horfe  chair. 
At  other  times,  as  my  wife  is  rather  of  the  fatteft,  and  a 
very  poor  walker,  befides  bearing  her  whole  weight  upon 
my  arm,  I  am  obliged  to  carry  the  child  myfelf. 

Thus,  Sir,  does  {lie  conftantly  drawl  out  her  time,  with¬ 
out  either  profit  or  fatisfadfion  ;  and,  while  I  fee  my  neigh¬ 
bours  wives  helping  in  the  {hop,  and  almoft  earning 
as  much  as  their  hufbands,  I  have  the  mortification  to 
find,  that  mine  is  nothing  but  a  dead  weight  upon  me.  In 
fhort,  I  do  not  know  any  greater  misfortune  can  happen  to 
a  plain  hard-work-tradefman,  as  I  am,  than  to  be  joined  to 
fuch  a  woman,  who  is  rather  a  clog  than  an  helpmate  to 
him. 

I  am,  Sir, 

Your  humble  lervant, 

Zachary  Treaci.f, 


Numb,  i  6.  Saturday,  July  29,  1758. 

I  PAID  a  vifit  yefterday  to  my  old  friend  Ned  Drugget , 
at  his  country-lodgings.  Ned  began  trade  with  a  very  final! 
fortune  5  he  took  a  fmall  houfe  in  an  obfeure  ftreet,  and 
for  fome  years  dealt  only  in  remnants.  Knowing  that  light 
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gain s  make  a  heavy  purfe ,  he  was  content  with  moderate 
profit ;  having  obferved  or  heard  the  effects  of  civility,  he 
bowed  down  to  the  counter  edge  at  the  entrance  and  de¬ 
parture  of  every  cuflomer,  liftened  without  impatience  to 
the  objections  of  the  ignorant,  and  refufed  without  refent- 
raent  the  offers  of  the  penurious.  His  only  recreation  was 
to  (land  at  his  own  door  and  lock  into  the  ftreet.  His  din¬ 
ner  was  lent  him  from  a  neighbouring  alehoufe,  and  he 
opened  and  fhut  the  fhop  at  a  certain  hour  with  his  own 
hands. 

His  reputation  fcon  extended  from  one  end  of  the  ftreet 
to  the  other  ;  and  Mr.  Drugget's  exemplary  conduct:  was 
recommended  by  every  matter  to  his  apprentice,  and  by  every 
father  to  his  fon.  Red  was  net  only  confidered  as  a  thriv¬ 
ing  trader,  but  as  a  man  of  elegance  and  politenefs,  for  he 
was  remarkably  neat  in  his  drefs,  and  would  wear  his  coat 
threadbare  without  fpotting  it ;  his  hat  was  always  brufhed, 
his  fnoes  gloffy,  his  wig  nicely  curled,  and  his  (lockings 
without  a  wrinkle.  "With  fuch  oualifications  it  was  not 

1 

very  difficult  for  him  to  gain  the  heart  of  Mifs  Comfit ,  the 
onlv  daughter  of  Mr.  Comfit  the  confedlioner. 

Ned  is  one  of  thofe  whole  happinefs  marriage  has  en- 
creafed.  His  wife  had  the  fame  drfpofition  with  himfelf ; 
and  his  method  of  life  was  very  little  changed,  except  that 
he  difmified  tire  lodgers  from  the  firft  floor,  and  took  the 
whole  houfe  into  his  own  hands. 

He  had  already,  by  his  parfimony,  accumulated  a  ccnfi- 
derable  fum,  to  which  the  fortune  of  his  wife  was  now 
added,  t  rom  this  time  he  began  to  grafp  at  greater  acqui- 
fitions,  and  was  always  ready,  with  money  in  his  hand,  to 
pick  up  the  refufe  of  a  fale,  or  to  buy  the  fleck  of  a  trader 
who  retired  from  bufinefs.  He  foon  added  his  parlour  to 
his  fhop,  and  was  obliged  a  few  months  afterwards  to  hire  a 
warehoufe. 

He  had  now  a  fhop  fplendidly  and  copioufly  fumlfhed 
with  even"  thing  that  time  had  injured,  or  fafhion  had  de¬ 
graded,  with  fragments  of  tifiues,  odd  yards  of  brocade,  vaft 
bales  of  faded  filk,  and  innumerable  boxes  of  antiquated 
ribbons.  His  fhep  was  foon  celebrated  through  all  quarters 
ct  the  town,  and  frequented  by  every  form  cf  eftentatious 
poverty.  Every  maid,  whofe  misfortune  it  was  to  be  taller 
than  her  lady,  matched  her  gown  at  Mr.  Drugget's  ;  and 
many  a  maiden,  who  had  palled  a  winter  with  her  aunt 
in  Lender.,  dazzled  the  ruflicks.  at  her  return,  with  cheap 
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finery  which  Drugget  had  fupplied.  His  {hep  was  often 
vifited  in  a  morning  by  ladies  who  left  their  coaches  in  the 
pext  ftreet,  and  crept  through  the  alley  in  linen  gowns. 
Drugget  knows  the  rank  of  his  cuftomers  by  their  bafhful- 
nefs ;  and,  when  he  finds  them  unwilling  to  be  feen,  in¬ 
vites  them  up  ftairs,  or  retires  with  them  to  the  back 
window. 

I  rejoiced  at  the  encreafing  profperity  of  my  friend,  and, 
imagined  that  as  he  grew  rich,  he  was  growing  happy. 
Jfis  mind  has  partaken  the  enlargement  of  his  fortune. 
When  I  ftepped  in  for  the  firfl  five  years,  I  was  welcomed 
only  with  a  fhake  of  the  hand ;  in  the  next  period  of  his 
life,  he  beckoned  acrofs  the  way  for  a  pot  of  beer  ;  but  for 
fix  years  pad,  he  invites  me  to  dinner  ;  and,  if  he  befpeaks 
me  the  day  before,  never  fails  to  regale  me  with  a  fillet  of 
veal. 

His  riches  neither  made  him  uncivil  or  negligent ;  he 
rofe  at  the  fame  hour,  attended  with  the  fame  affiduity,  and 
bowed  with  the  fame  gentlenefs.  But  for  fome  years  he 
has  been  much  inclined  to  talk  of  the  fatigues  of  Sufmefs, 
and  the  confinement  of  a  fhop,  and  to  with  that  he  had 
been  fo  happy  as  to  have  renewed  his  uncle’s  leafe  of  a 
farm,  that  he  might  have  lived  without  noife  and  hurry,  in 
a  pure  air,  in  the  artlefs  fociety  of  honeft  villagers,  and  the 
contemplation  of  the  works  of  nature. 

I  foon  difeovered  the  caufe  of  my  friend’s  philofophy. 
He  thought  himfelf  grown  rich  enough  to  have  a  lodging 
in  the  country,  like  the  mercers  on  Ludgaie-hill,  and  was  re- 
folved  to  enjoy  himfelf  in  the  decline  of  life.  This  was  a 
revolution  not  to  be  made  fuddenly.  He  talked  three  years 
of  the  pleafures  of  the  country,  but  paffed  every  night  over 
his  own  fhop.  But  at  laft  he  refolved  to  be  happy,  and 
hired  a  lodging  in  the  country,  that  he  may  fteal  fome 
hours  in  the  week  from  bufinefs ;  for,  fays  he,  i vhen  a  man 
advances  in  life ,  he  loves  to  entertain  hiv  f elf  femetime s  with  hi 
own  thoughts. 

'  I  was  invited  to  this  feat  pf  quiet  and  contemplation 
among  thofe  whom  Mr.  Drugget  confiders  as  his  mod.  re¬ 
putable  friends,  and  defires  to  make  the  firft  witneffes  o£ 
his  elevation  to  the  higheft  dignities  of  a  fhopkeeper.  1, 
found  him  at  IJlingtcn,  in  a  room  which  overlooked  the  high 
road,  amufing  himfelf- with  looking  through  the  window,  which 
the  clouds  of  duft  would  not  fuffer  him  to  open.  He  cun 
bracyd  me,  told  me  I  was  welcome  into  the  country,  and 
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afked  me,  if  I  did  not  feel  myfelf  refrefhed.  He  then  de- 
fired  that  dinner  might  be  haftened,  for  freih  air  always 
fharpened  his  appetite,  and  ordered  me  a  toaft  and  a  glafs 
of  wine  after  my  walk.  He  told  me  much  of  the  pleafure 
he  found  in  retirement,  add  wondered  what  had  kept  him  fo 
long  out  of  the  country.  After  dinner  company  came  in, 
and  Mr.  Drugget  again  repeated  the  praifes  of  the  country, 
recommended  the  pleafures  of  meditation,  and  told  tiaem, 
that  he  had  been  all  the  morning  at  the  window,  counting 
the  carriages  as  they  palled  before  him. 


Numb.  17.  Saturday,  Augujl  5,  1758. 

The  rainy  weather,  which  has  continued  the  laft  month, 
is  faid  to  have  given  great  difturbance  to  the  infpedfors  of 
barometers.  The  orculous  glades  have  deceived  their  vota¬ 
ries  ;  fhower  has  fucceeded  fhower,  though  they  predicted 
iunfhine  and  dry  Ikies  ;  and  by  fatal  confidence  in  thefe  fal¬ 
lacious  promifes,  many  coats  have  loft  their  glofs,  and  many 
curls  been  moiftened  to  flacciditv. 

This  is  one  of  the  diftreffes  to  which  mortals  fubjedt 
themfelves  by  the  pride  of  {peculation.  I  had  no  part  in 
this  learned  ciifappointment,  who  am  content  to  credit  my 
ienfes,  and  to  believe  that  rain  will  fall  when  the  air  black¬ 
ens,  and  that  the  weather  will  be  dry  when  the  fun  is 
bright.  My  caution  indeed  does  not  always  preferve  me 
from  a  fhower.  To  be  wet,  may  happen  to  the  genuine 
Idler but  to  be  wet  in  oppcfition  to  theory,  can  befal  only 
the  Idler  that  pretends  to  be  bufv.  Of  thofe  that  fpin  out 
life  in  trifles,  and  die  without  a  memorial,  many  flatter 
themfelves  with  high  opinions  of  their  own  importance,  and 
imagine  that  they  are  every  day  adding  fome  improvement  to 
human  life.  To  be  idle  and  to  be  poor,  have  always  been 
reproaches,  and  therefore  every  man  endeavours,  with  his 
utmoft  care,  to  hide  his  poverty  from  others,  and  his  idlenefs 
.from  himfelf. 

Among  thofe  whom  I  never  could  perfuade  to  rank 
themfelves  with  Idlers,  and  who  fpeak  with  indignation  of 
my  morning  fleeps  and  nodturna1  rambles  ;  one  pafles  the 
day  in  catching  fpiders,  that  he  may  count  their  eyes  with 
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a  micrcfcope  ;  another  erefts  his  head,  and  exhibits  the  duft 
of  a  marigold  feparated  from  the  flower  with  a  dexterity 
worthy  of  Leemuetihoeck  himfelf.  Some  turn  the  wheel  of 
electricity ;  fome  fufpend  rings  to  a  load-ftone,  and  find 
that  what  they  did  yefterday  they  can  do  again  to-day. 
Some  regifter  the  changes  of  the  wind,  and  die  fully  con¬ 
vinced  that  the  wind  is  changeable. 

There  are  men  yet  more  profound,  who  have  heard  that 
two  colouidefs  liquors  may  produce  a  colour  by  union,  and 
that  two  cold  bodies  wi'1  grow  hot  if  they  are  mingled  j  tl  ey 
mingle  them,  and  produce  the  effect  expected,  fay  it  is  ftrange, 
and' mingle  them  again. 

i  The  Idlers  that  fport  only  with  inanimate  nature  may  , 
/  claim  fome  indulgence  ;  if  they  are  ufelefs,  they  are  {till 
innocent  :  but  there  are  others,  whom  I  know  not  how  to 
mention  without  more  emotion,  than  my  love  of  quiet,  wil¬ 
lingly  admits.  Among  the  inferior  profeflors  of  medical 
knowledge,  is  a  race  of  wretches,  whofe  lives  are  only  varied 
by  varieties  of  cruelty  •,  whofe  favourite  amufement  is  to 
nail  dogs  to  tables  and  open  them  alive  ;  to  try  how  long 
life  may  be  continued  in  various  degrees  of  mutilation,  or 
with  the  excifion  or  laceration  of  the  vital  parts  ;  to  exa¬ 
mine  whether  burning  irons  are  felt  more  acutely  by  the 
bone  or  tendon  •,  and  whether  the  more  lading  agonies  are 
produced  by  poifon  forced  into  the  mouth,  or  injected  into 
the  veins. 

It  is  net  without  reluftance  that  I  offend  the  fen  Ability 
of  the  tender  mind  with  images  like  thefe.  If  fuch  cruel¬ 
ties  were  not  praftifed,  it  were  to  be  defired  that  they 
fiiould  not  be  conceived  ;  but,  fince  they  are  publifhed  every 
day  with  orientation,  let  me  be  allowed  once  to  mention 
them,  fince  I  mention  them  with  abhorrence. 

Mead  has  invidioufly  remarked  of  Woodward,  that  he 
gathered  Ihells  and  Hones,  and  wrould  pafs  for  a  pnilofo- 
pher.  With  pretennons  much  lefs  reafonable,  the  anatomi¬ 
cal  novice  tears  out  the  living  bowels  of  an  animal,  and 
ftyles  himfelf  phvfician,  prepares  himfelf  by  familiar  cruelty 
for  that  profeflion  wdrich  he  is  to  exercife  upon  the  tender 
and  the  helplefs,  upon  feeble  bodies  and  broken  minds, and  by 
which  he  has  opportunities  to  extend  his  arts  of  torture, 
and  continue  thole  experiments  upon  infancy  and  age, 
which  he  has  hitherto  tried  upon  cats  rind  dogs. 

What  is  aliedged  in  defence  of  thefe  hateful  praftices, 
.every  one  knows  ;  but  the  truth  is,  that  by  knives,  fire,  and 
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poifon, knowledge  is  not  always  fought,  and  is  very  feldom  at¬ 
tained.  The  experiments  that  have  been  tried,  are  tried 
again  j  he  that  burned  an  animal  with  irons  yefterday, 
will  be  willing:  to  amufe  himfelf  with  burning  another  to- 
morrow.  I  know  not,  that  by  living  diffedtions  any  difco- 
very  has  been  made  by  which  a  fmgle  malady  is  more  eafily 
cured.  And  if  the  knowledge  of  phynology  has  been  fome- 
what  encreafed,  he  furely  buys  knowledge  dear,  who  learns 
the  ufe  of  the  ladleals  at  the  expence  of  his  humanity.  It  is 
time  that  univerfal  refentment  fhould  arife  againlt  thele  hor¬ 
rid  operations,  which  tend  to  harden  the  heart,  extinguifh 
thofe  fenfations  which  give  man  confidence  in  man,  and 
make  the  phyfician  more  dreadful  than  the  gout  or  ftone. 


Numb,  18.  Saturday,  Augujl  12,  1758, 

To  the  IDLE  R. 

SIR, 

It  commonly  happens  to  him  who  endeavours  to  obtain 
diftindtion  by  ridicule,  or  cenfure,  that  he  teaches  others  to 
pradlife  his  own  arts  againft  himfelf ;  and  that,  after  a  fhort 
enjoyment  of  the  applaufe  paid  to  his  fagacity,  or  of  the 
mirth  excited  by  his  wit,  he  is  doomed  to  fuffer  the  fame 
feverities  of  fcrutinv,  to  hear  inquiry  detedling  his  faults, 
and  exaggeration  fporting  with  his  failings. 

The  natural  difcontent  of  inferiority  will  feldom  fail  to 
operate  in  fome  degree  of  malice  againft  h‘im  who  profeiTes 
to  fuperintend  the  condudl  of  others,  efpecially  if  he  feats 
himfelf  uncalled  in  the  chair  of  judicature,  and  exercifes 
authority  by  his  own  commifiion. 

You  cannot,  therefore,  wonder  that  your  obfervations  on 
human  folly,  if  they  produce  laughter  at  one  time,  awaken 
criticifm  at  another  ;  and  that  among  the  numbers  whom 
you  have  taught  to  feoff  at  the  retirement  of  Drugget ,  there 
is  one  who  offers  his  apology. 

The  miftake  of  your  old  friend  is  by  no  means  peculiar. 
The  publick  pleafures  of  far  the  greater  part  of  mankind  are 
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counterfeit.  Very  few  carry  their  philofophy  to  places  of 
diverfion,  or  are  very  careful  to  analyfe  their  enjoyments. 
The  general  condition  of  life  is  fo  full  of  mifery,  that  we 
are  glad  to  catch  delight  without  enquiring  whence  it  comes, 
6r  by  what  power  it  is  beftowed. 

The  mind  is  feldom  quickened  to  very  vigorous  operations 
but  by  pain,  or  the  dread  of  pain.  Y\re  do  not  disturb  our- 
felves  with  the  detection  of  fallacies  which  do  us  no  harm, 
nor  willingly  decline  a  pleating  effeft  to  inveftigate  its  caufe. 
He  that  is  happy,  by  whatever  means,  defires  nothing  but 
the  continuance  of  happinefs,  and  is  no  more  folicitous  to 
diftribute  his  fenfations  into  their  proper  fpecies,  than  the 
common  gaWr  on  the  beauties  of  the  fpring  to  feparate  light 
into  its  original  rays. 

Pleal'ure  is  therefore  feldom  fuch  as  it  appears  to  others, 
nor  often  fuch  as  we  reprefent  it  to  ourfelves.  Of  the  ladies 
that  fparkle  at  a  mufical  performance,  a  very  fmall  num¬ 
ber  has  any  quick  fenfibility  of  harmonious  founds.  But 
every  one  that  goes  has  her  pleafure.  She  has  the  pleafure  of 
wearing  fine  clothes,  and  of  firewing  them, of  outfhining  thofe 
whom  flie  fufpefts  to  envy  her  ;  fhe  has  the  pleafure  of  ap¬ 
pearing  among  other  ladies  in  a  place  whither  the  race  of 
meaner  mortals  feldom  intrudes,  and  of  reflefting  that,  iri 
the  converfations  of  the  next  morning,  her  name  will  be 
mentioned  among  thofe  that  fat  in  the  firft  row  ;  fhe  has 
the  pleafure  of  returning  courtefies,  or  refufmg  to  reta'rn 
them,  of  receiving  compliments  with  civility,  or  reje&ing 
them  with  difdain.  She  has  the  pleafure  of  meeting  fome 
of  her  acquaintance,  of  gueffing  why  the  reft  are  abfent, 
and  of  telling  them  that  fhe  faw  the  opera,  on  pretence  of 
inquiring  why  they  would  mifs  it.  She  has  the  pleafure  cl 
being  fuppofed  to  be  pleafed  with  a  refined  amufement,  and 
of  hoping  to  be  numbered  among  the  votreffes  of  harmony. 
She  has  the  pleafure  of  efcaping  for  two  hours  the  fuperi- 
ority  of  a  filter,  or  the  controul  of  a  hufband  ;  and  from 
all  thefe  pleafures  Ihe  concludes,  that  heavenly  mufick  is  the 
balm  of  life. 

All  affemblies  of  gaiety  are  brought  together  by  motives 
of  the  fame  kind.  The  theatre  is  not  filled  with  thofe 
that  know  or  regard  the  fkill  of  the  after,  nor  the  ball¬ 
room  by  thofe  who  dance,  or  attend  to  the  dancers.  To 
all  places  of  general  refort,  where  the  ftandard  of  pleafure  is 
erefted,  we  run  with  equal  eagevnefs,  or  appearance  of  eager- 
nefs,  for  very  different  reafons.  One  goes  that  he  may  fay 
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lie  has  been  there,  another  becaufe  he  never  mifles.  This 
man  goes  to  try  what  he  can  find,  and  that  to  difcover  what 
others  find.  Whatever  diverfion  is  coftly  will  be  frequented 
by  thofe  who  defire  to  be  thought  rich  ;  and  whatever  has, 
by  any  accident,  become  fafhionable,  eafily  continues  its 
reputation,  becaufe  every  one  is  alhamed  of  not  partak¬ 
ing  it. 

To  every  place  of  entertainment  we  go  with  expectation 
and  defire  of  being  pleafed  ;  we  meet  others  who  are 
brought  bv  the  fame  motives  •,  no  one  will  be  the  firfl  to 
own  the  difappointment  ;  one  face  reflects  the  fmile  of 
another,  till  each  believes  the  reft  delighted,  and  endea¬ 
vours  to  catch  and  tranfmit  the  circulating  rapture.  In 
time  all  are  deceived  by  the  cheat  to  which  all  contribute. 
The  fiCtion  of  happinefs  is  propagated  by  every  tongue,  and 
confirmed  by  every  look,  till  at  laft  all  profefs  the  joy  which 
they  do  not  feel,  confent  to  yield  to  the  general  delufion  ; 
and  when  the  voluntary  dream  is  at  an  end,  lament  that  blifs' 
is  of  fo  fhort  a  duration. 

If  Drugget  pretended  to  pleafures  of  which  he  had  no  per¬ 
ception,  or  boafted  of  one  amufement  where  he  was  indulg¬ 
ing  another,  what  did  he  which  is  not  done  by  all  thofe  who 
read  his  ftory  ?  of  whom  fome  pretend  delight  in  con- 
verfation,  only  becaufe  they  dare  not  be  alone  •,  fome 
praife  the  quiet  of  folitude,  becaufe  they  are  envious  of 
fenfe,  and  impatient  of  folly  ;  and  fome  gratify  their 
pride,  by  writing  characters  which  expofe  the  vanity  of 
life*. 


I  am  Sir, 

Your  humble  Servant. 


Numb.  19.  Saturday,  Augvjl  19,  1758. 

SoME  of  thofe  ancient  fages  that  have  exercifed  their 
abilities  in  the  enquiry  alter  the  fupre?ne  good ,  have  been  of 
opinion,  that  the  higheft  degree  of  earthly  happinefs  is 
quiet  ;  a  calm  repofe  both  of  mind  and  body,  undifturbed 
by  the  fight  of  folly  or  the  noife  of  bufinefs,  the  tumults  of 
publick  commotion,  or  the  agitations  of  private  intereft  •,  a 
ftate  in  which  the  mind  has  no  other  employment,  but  to 
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obferve  and  regulate  her  own  motions,  to  trace  thought 
from  thought,  combine  one  image  with  another,  raife  fyi- 
tems  of  fcience,  and  form  theories  of  virtue. 

To  the  fckeme  of  thefe  folitary  fpeculatifts,  it  has  been 
juftly  objected,  that  if  they  are  happy,  they  are  happy  only 
by  being  ufelefs.  That  mankind  is  one  vaft  republick, 
where  every  individual  receives  many  benefits  from  the  la¬ 
bours  of  others,  which,  by  labouring  in  his  turn  for  others, 
he  is  obliged  to  repay  ;  and  that  where  the  united  efforts 
of  all  are  not  able  to  exempt  all  from  mifery,  none  have  a 
right  to  withdraw  from  their  talk  of  vigilance,  or  to  be  in¬ 
dulged  in  idle  wifdom  or  folitary  pleafures. 

It  is  common  for  controvertifts,  in  the  heat  of  deputa¬ 
tion,  to  add  one  pofition  to  another  till  they  reach  the  ex¬ 
tremities  of  knowledge,  where  truth  and  falfehood  lofe 
their  diftindtion.  Their  admirers  follow  them  to  the  brink 
of  abfurdity,  and  then  flart  back  from  each  fide  towards 
the  middle  point.  So  it  has  happened  in  this  great  difquifition. 
Many  perceive  alike  the  force  of  the  contrary  arguments, 
find  quiet  fhameful,  and  bufinefs  dangerous,  and  therefore 
pafs  their  lives  between  them,  in  buftle  without  bufinefs, 
and  negligence  without  opiiet. 

Among  the  principal  names  of  this  moderate  fet  is  that 
great  philofopher  'Jack  Whirler ,  whofe  bufinefs  keeps 
him  in  perpetual  motion,  and  whofe  motion  always  eludes 
his  bufinefs ;  who  is  always  to  do  what  he  never  does,  who 
cannot  ftand  ftill  becaufe  he  is  wanted  in  another  place,  and 
who  is  wanted  in  many  places  becaufe  he  ftays  in  none. 

Jack  has  more  bufinefs  than  he  can  conveniently  tranf- 
a£t  in  one  houfe  ;  he  has  therefore  one  habitation  near  Bow- 
Church,  and  another  about  a  mile  diftant.  By  this  ingeni¬ 
ous  diftribution  of  himfelf  between  two  houfes,  Jack  has 
has  contrived  to  be  found  at  neither.  Jack’s  trade  is  ex- 
tenfive,  and  he  has  many  dealers ;  his  converfation  is 
fprightly,  and  he  has  many  companions ;  his  difpofition  is 
kind,  and  he  has  many  friends.  Jack  neither  forbears 
pleafure  for  bufinefs,  nor  omits  bufinefs  for  pleafure,  but  is 
equally  invifible  to  his  friends  and  his  euftomers ;  to  him 
that  comes  with  an  invitation  to  a  club,  and  to  him  that 
waits  to  fettle  an  account. 

MTen  you  call  at  his  houfe,  his  clerk  tells  you,  that  Mr. 
Whirler  was  juft  ftept  out,  but  will  be  at  home  exactly  at 
two  ;  you  wait  at  a  coffee-houfe  till  two,  and  then  finds  that 
he  has  been  at  home,  and  is  gone  out  again,  but  left  word 
that  he  fttould  be  at  the  Half-mooti  tavern  at  feven,  where  he 
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hopes  to  meet  you.  At  feven  you  go  to  the  tavern.  At 
eight  in  comes  Mr.  Whirler  to  tell  you,  that  he  is  glad  to  fee 
you,  and  only  begs  leave  to  run  for  a  few  minutes  to  a  gen¬ 
tleman  that  lives  near  the  Exchange ,  from  whom  he  will- 
return  before  fupper  can  be  ready.  Away  he  runs  to  the 
Exchange ,  to  tell  thofe  who  are  waiting  for  him,  that  he 
mud  beg  them  to  defer  the  bufinefs  till  to-morrow,  becaufe 
his  time  is  come  at  the  Half-moon. 

Jack's  cheerfulnefs  and  civility  rank  him  among  thofe 
whofe  prefence  never  gives  pain,  and  whom  all  receive 
with  fondnefs  and  carefles.  He  calls  often  on  his  friends, 
to  tell  them,  that  he  will  come  again  to-morrow  ;  on  the 
morrow  he  comes  again,  to  tell  them  how  an  unexpended 
fummons  hurries  him  away. — When  he  enters  a  houle,  his 
firft:  declaration  is,  that  he  cannot  fit  down  •,  and  fo  Ihort 
are  his  vifits,  that  he  feldom  appears  to  have  come  for  any 
other  reafon  but  to  fay,  He  muft  go. 

The  dogs  of  Egypt ,  when  thirft  brings  them  to  the  Nilet 
are  laid  to  run  as  they  drink  for  fear  of  the  crocodiles. 
Jack  Whirler  always  dines  at  full  fpeed.  He  enters,  finds 
the  family  at  table,  fits  familiarly  down,  and  fills  his  plate  ; 
but  while  the  firft  morfel  is  in  his  mouth,  hears  the  clock 
ftrike,  and  rifes  ;  then  goes  to  another  houfe,  fits  down 
again,  recollects  another  engagement ;  has  only  time  to 
talte  the  l'oup,  makes  a  fhort  excufe  to  the  company,  and 
continues  through  another  ftreet  his  defultory  dinner. 

But,  overwhelmed  as  he  is  with  bufinefs,  his  chief  defire 
is  to  have  ftill  more.  Every  new  propofal  takes  polfefiion  of 
his  thoughts  5  he  foon  balances  probabilities,  engages  in  the 
projeCt,  brings  it  almoft  to  completion,  and  then  forfakes 
it  for  another,  which  he  catches  with  fome  alacrity,  urges 
with  the  fame  vehemence,  and  abandons  with  the  fame 
cftldnefs. 

Every  man  may  be  obferved  to  have  a  certain  ftrain  of 
lamentation,  fome  peculiar  theme  of  complaint  on  which  he 
dwells  in  his  moments  of  dejeCtion.  Jack's  topick  of  forrow 
is  the  want  of  time.  Many  am  excellent  defign  languifhes  in 
empty  theory  for  want  of  time.  For  the  omiffion  of  any  civili¬ 
ties,  want  of  time  is  his  plea  to  others ;  for  the  negleCl  of  any 
affairs,  want  of  time  is  his  excufe  to  himfelf.  That  he  wants 
time,  he  fincerely  believes  ;  for  he  once  pined  away  many 
months  with  a  lingering  diftemper,  for  want  of  time. to  at¬ 
tend  his  health. 

Thus  Jack  Whirler  lives  in  perpetual  fatigue  without  pro¬ 
portionate  advantage,  becaufe  he  does  not  confider  that  no 
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man  can  fee  all  with  his  own  eye,s,  or  do  all  with  his  own 
hands;  that  whoever  is  engaged  in  multiplicity  of  bufinefs, 
mull  tranfadl  much  by  fubftitution,  and  leave  fomething  to 
hazard  ;  and  that  he  who  attempts  to  do  all,  will  wafte  hig 
life  in  doing  little. 


Numb.  20;  Saturday,  Augujl  2 6,  1758.- 


There  is  no  crime  more  infamous  than  the  violation  of 
truth.  It  is  apparent  that  men  can  be  focial  beings  no  longer 
than  they  believe  each  other.  When  fpeech  is  employed 
only  as  the  vehicle  of  falfehood,  every  man  mull  difunite 
himfelf  from  others,  inhabit  his  own  cave,  and  feek  prey 
■only  for  himfelf. 

Y et  the  law  of  truth,  thu'S  facred  and  neceflary,  is  broken 
without  punifhment,  without  cenfure,  in  compliance  with 
inveterate  prejudice  arid  prevailing  paffions.  Men  are  wil¬ 
ling  to  credit  what  they  wifh,  and  encourage  rather  thofe 
who  gratify  them  with  pleafure,  than  thofe  that  inftrudl 
them  with  fidelity. 

For  this  reafon  every  hiftorian  difcovers  his  country  ;  and 
it  is  impoffible  to  read  the  different  accounts  of  any  great 
event,  without  a  wifh  that  truth  had  more  power  over  par¬ 
tiality. 

Amidft  the  joy  of  my  countrymen  for  the  acquifition  of 
Louijbourgy  I  could  not  forbear  to  confider  how  differently 
this  revolution  of  American  power  is  not  only  now  mentioned 
by  the  contending  nations,  but  will  be  reprefented  by  the 
writers  of  another  century.  * 

The  Engliflj  hiftorian  will  imagine  himfelf  barely  doing 
juftice  to  Englijh  virtue,  when  he  relates  the  capture  of 
Lcuijbourg  in  the  following  manner  : 

“  The  Englijh  had  hitherto  feen,  with  great  indignation, 

their  attempts  baffled  and  their  force  defied  by  an  enemy, 
“  whom  they  confidered  themfelves  as  entitled  to  conquer 
“  by  the  right  of  prefcription,  and  whom  many  ages  of  he- 
“  reditary  fuperiority  had  taught  them  to  defpife.  Their 
<e  fleets  were  more  numerous,  and  their  feamen  braver, 
“  than  thofe  of  France  ;  yet  they  only  floated  ufelefs  on  the 
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“  Misfortunes,  as  is  ufual,  produced  difcontent,  the  peo- 
u  pie  murmured  at  the  minifters,  and  the  minifters  cenfuved 
“  the  commanders. 

i(  In  the  fummer  of  this  year,  the  Englijh  began  to  find 
(e  their  fuccefs  anfwerable  to  their  caufe.  A  fleet  and  an 
£c  army  were  fcnt  to  America  to  diflodge  the  enemies  from 
££  the  fettlements  which  they  had  fo  perfidioufly  made, 
££  and  fo  infolently  maintained,  and  to  reprefs  that  power 
“  which  was  growing  more  every  day  by  the  afiociation  of 
“  the  Indians ,  with  whom  thefe  degenerate  Europeans  in- 
<£  termarried,  and  whom  they  fecured  to  their  party  by  pre- 
££  fents  and  promifes. 

££  In  the  beginning  of  June  the  {hips  of  war  and  veflels 
“  containing  the  land  forces  appeared  before  LouiJhjiirg ,  a 
<£  place  fo  fecure  by  nature  that  art  was  almoft  fuperfluous, 
££  and  yet  fortified  by  art  as  if  nature  had  left  it  open.  The 
“  French  boafted  that  it  was  impregnable,  and  fpoke  with 
££  fcorn  of  all  attempts  that  could  be  made  againft  it.  The 
“  garrifon  was  numerous,  the  ftores  equal  to  the  longeft 
sc  fiege,  and  their  engineers  and  commanders  high  in  re- 
“  outation.  The  mouth  of  the  harbour  was  fo  narrow, 
“  that  three  fliips  within  might  eafily  defend  it  againft  all 
f£  attacks  from  the  fea.  The  French  had,  with  that  caution 
££  which  cowards  borrow  from  fear  and  attribute  to  policy, 
a  eluded  our  fleets,  and  fent  into  that  port  five  great  fliips 
“  and  fix  finailer,  of  which  they  funk  four  in  the  mouth  of 
“  the  paflage,  having  raifed  batteries,  and  polled  troops,  at 
4£  all  the  places  where  they  thought  it  poflible  to  make  a  de- 
£{  feent.  The  Englijh ,  however,  had  more  to  dread  from 
££  the  roughnefs  of  the  fea,  than  from  the  {kill  or  bravery 
££  of  the  defendants.  Some  days  palled  before  the  furges, 
t£  which  rife  very  high  round  that  ifland,  would  fuffer  them 
£f  to  land.  At  laft  their  impatience  could  be  reftrained  no 
££  longer  ;  they  got  pofleflion  of  the  fhore  with  little  lofs  by 
££  the  fea,  and  with  lefs  by  the  enemy.  In  a  few  -days  the 
<£  artillery  was  landed,  the  batteries  were  raifed,  and  the 
££  French  had  no  other  hope  than  to  efcape  from  one  poll  to 
“  another.  A  {hot  from  the  batteries  fired  the  powder  in 
££  one  of  their  larggft  fliips,  the  flame  fpread  to  the  two 
“  next,  and  all  three  were  deftroyed  ;  the  Englijh  admiral 
<£  fent  his  boats  againft  the  two  large  fliips  yet  remaining, 
££  took  them  without  refiftance,  and  terrified  the  garrifon  to 
u  an  immediate  capitulation.” 
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Let  us  now  oppofe  to  tliis  Englijb  narrative  the  relation 
which  will  be  produced,  about  the  fame  time,  bv  the  writer 
of  the  age  of  Louis  XV. 

“  About  this  time  the  Ehglijh  admitted  to  the  conduct  of 
“  affairs  a  man  who  undertook  to  fave  from  deftruft ion  that 
“  ferocious  and  turbulent  people,  who,  from  the  mean  in- 
“  folence  of  wealthy  traders,  and  the  lawlefs  confidence  of 
“  fuceefsful  robbers,  were  now  funk  in  defpair  and  ftupi- 
“  hed  with  horror.  He  called  in  the  fhips  which  had  been 
“  difperfed  over  the  ocean  to  guard  their  merchants,  and 
“  fent  a  fleet  and  an  army,  in  which  alfnoft  the  whole 
f<  ftrength  of  England  was  comprifed,  to  fecure  their  pof- 
feflions  in  A?nerica,  which  were  endangered  alike  by  the 
“  French  arms  and  the  French  virtue.  We  had  taken  th cEng- 
“  lijh  fortreffes  by  force,  and  gained  the  Indian  nations  by 
“  humanity.  The  Englijh ,  wherever  they  come,  are  fure  to 
“  have  the  natives  for  their  enemies  ;  for  the  only  motive 
“  of  their  fettlements  is  avarice,  and  the  only  confequence 
“  of  their  fuccefs  is  oppreflion.  In  this  war  they  afted  like 
<(  other  barbarians,  and,  with  a  degree  of  outrageous  cru- 
**  ehy,  which  the  gentlenefs  of  our  manners  fcarcely  fuffers 
“  us  to  conceive,  offered  rewards  by  open  proclamation  to 
{£  thoie  who  fhould  bring  in  the  fcalps  of  Indian  women  and 
“  children.  A  trader  always  makes  war  with  the  cruelty 
“  of  a  pirate. 

“  1  hey  had  long  looked  with  envy  and  with  terror  upon 
sc  the  influence  which  the  French  exerted  over  all  the  north- 
“  ern  regions  of  America  by  the  poffeffion  of  Loirjbourg ,  a 
“  place  naturally  ftrong,  and  new  fortified  with  feme  flight 
*c  outworks.  T-tiey  hoped  to  fuvprife  the  garrifon  unpro- 
“  vided  ;  but  that  fluggifnnefs  which  always  defeats  their 
“  malice,  gave  us  time  to  fend  fupplies,  and  to  ftation  fliips 
u  for  the  defence  of  the  harbour.  They  came  before 
**  Louifbonrg  in  June ,  and  were  for  iome  time  in  doubt 
<c  whether  tney  fhould  land.  But  the  commanders,  who 
if  had  lately  feen  an  admiral  beheaded  for  not  having  done 
wnat  he  had  not  power  to  do,  durfl  not  leave  the  place 
unaflaulted.  An  Englijhman  has  no  ardour  for  honour, 
(<  nor  zea^  for  duty  •,  he  neither  values  glory  nor  loves  his 
(<  king  ;  but  balances  one  danger  with  another,  and  will 
“  fight  rather  than  be  hanged.  They  therefore  landed, 
“  but  with  great*  lofs  ;  their  engineers  had,  in  the  laft  war 
“  with  the  French ,  learned  fomething  of  the  military  fch 
<c  ence,  and  made  their  approaches  with  fuScient  fkiilj  but 
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«  all  their  efforts  had  been  without  effedl,  had  not  a  ball 
“  unfortunately  fallen  into  the  powder  of  one  of  our  (hips, 
u  which  communicated  the  fire  to  the  reft,  and,  by  open- 
«  ing  the  paffage  of  the  harbour,  obliged  the  garrifon  to 
<(  capitulate.  Thus  was  Loirjbourg  loft,  and  our  troops 
il  marched  out  with  the  admiration  of  their  enemies,  who 
£{  durft  hardly  think  themfelves  mailers  of  the  place.” 


Numb.  21.  Saturday,  September  2,  1758- 


To  the  IDLE  R. 


DEAR  MR.  IDLER,, 

There  is  a  fpecies  of  mifery,  or  of  difeafe,  for  which 
our  language  is  commonly  fuppofed  to  be  without  a  name, 
but  which  I  think  is  emphatically  enough  denominated  /i/?- 
tefs/iefsy  and  which  is  commonly  termed  a  want  of  fomething 
to  do. 

Of  the  unhappinefs  of  this  ftate  I  do  not  expedt  all  your 
readers  to  have  an  adequate  idea.  Many  are  overburdened 
with  bufinefs,  and  can  imagine  no  comfort  but  in  reft  ; 
many  have  minds  fo  placid,  as  willingly  to  indulge  a  volun¬ 
tary  lethargy ;  or  fo  narrow,  as  eafily  to  be  filled  to  their 
utmofi  capacity.  By  thefe  1  {hall  not  be  underftood,  and 
therefore  cannot  be  pitied.  Thofe  only  will  fympathife 
with  my  complaint,  whofe  imagination  is  adlive  and  refo- 
lution  weak,  whofe  defires  are  ardent,  and  whofe  choice  is 
delicate  ;  who  cannot  fatisfy  themfelves  with  Handing  ftill, 
and  yet  cannot  find  a  motive  to  diredl  their  courfe. 

I  was  the  fecond  fon  of  a  gentleman,  whofe  eftate  was 
barely  fufficient  to  fupport  himfelf  and  his  heir  in  the  dignity 
of  killing  game.  He  therefore  made  ufe  of  the  intereft  which 
the  alliances  of  his  family  afforded  him,  to  procure  me  a  poft 
in  tbe  army.  I  palled  fome  years  in  the  mofl  contemptible 
of  all  human  ftations,  that  of  a  foldier  in  time  of  peace.  I 
wandered  with  the  regiment  as  the  quarters  were  changed, 
without  opportunity  for  bufinefs,  tafte  for  knowledge,  or 
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money  for  pleafure.  Wherever  I  came,  I  was  for  fome 
time  a  ftranger  without  curiofity,  and  afterwards  an  ac¬ 
quaintance  without  friendfhip.  Having  nothing  to  hope 
in  thefe  places  of  fortuitous  refidence,  I  refigned  my  con¬ 
duct  to  chance  ;  I  had  no  intention  to  offend,  I  had  no  am¬ 
bition  to  delight. 

I  fuppofe  every  man  is  {hocked  when  he  hears  how  fre¬ 
quently  foldiers  are  wifhing  for  war.  The  wifh  is  not  al¬ 
ways  fincere ;  the  greater  part  are  content  with  fleep  and 
lace,  and  counterfeit  an  ardour  which  they  do  not  feel ;  but 
thofe  who  defire  it  moll  are  neither  prompted  by  malevo¬ 
lence  nor  patriotifm  •,  they  neither  pant  for  laurels,  nor 
delight  in  blood  ;  but  long  to  be  delivered  from  the  tyranny 
of  idlenefs,  and  reftored  to  the  dignity  of  adlive  beings. 

I  never  imagined  myfelf  to  have  more  courage  than  other 
men,  yet  was  often  involuntarily  wifhing  for  a  war,  but  of 
a  war  at  that  time  I  had  no  profpedt ;  and  being  enabled, 
by  the  death  of  an  uncle,  to  live  without  my  pay,  i  quit¬ 
ted  the  army,  and  refolved  to  regulate  my  own  motions. 

I  was  pleafed,  for  a  while,  with  the  novelty  of  indepen¬ 
dence,  and  imagined  that  I  had  now  found  what  every  man 
defires.  My  time  was  in  my  own  power,  and  my  habita¬ 
tion  was  wherever  my  choice  fhould  fix  it.  I  amufed  my¬ 
felf  for  two  years  in  palling  from  place  to  place,  and  com¬ 
paring  one  convenience  with  another ;  but  being  at  laft 
afhamed  of  enquiry,  and  weary  of  uncertainty,  I  purchafed 
a  houfe,  and  eftablifhed  my  family. 

I  now  expected  to  begin  to  be  happy,  and  was  happy  for 
a  fhort  time  with  that  expedition.  But  I  foon  perceived 
my  fpirits  to  fubfide,  and  my  imagination  to  grow  dark. 
The  gloom  thickened  every  day  round  me.  I  wondered  by 
what  malignant  power  my  peace  was  blafled,  till  I  difco- 
vered  at  laft  that  I  had  nothing  to  do. 

Time,  with  all  its  celerity,  moves  flowly  to  him  whofe 
whole  employment  is  to  watch  its  flight.  I  am  forced  upon 
a  thoufand  fhifts  to  enable  me  to  endure  the  tedioufnefs  of 
the  day.  I  rife  when  I  can  fleep  no  longer,  and  take  my 
morning  walk  ;  I  fee  what  I  have  feen  before,  and  return. 
I  fit  down,  and  perfuade  myfelf  that  I  fit  down  to  think, 
find  it  impoffible  to  think  without  a  fubjedt,  rife  up  to  en¬ 
quire  after  news,  and  endeavour  to  kindle  in  myfelf  an 
artificial  impatience  for  intelligence  of  events,  which  will 
never  extend  any  confequence  to  me,  but  that  a  few  mi¬ 
nutes  they  abftract  me  from  myfelf. 
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When  I  have  heard  any  thing  that  may  gratify  curiofity, 
I  am  bufied  for  a  while  in  running  to  relate  it.  I  halfen 
from  one  place  of  concourfe  to  another,  delighted  with  my 
own  importance,  and  proud  to  think  that  I  2m  doing 
fomething,  though  I  know  that  another  hour  would  fpare 
my  labour. 

I  had  once  a  round  of  vifits,  which  I  paid  very  regular¬ 
ly  ;  but  I  have  now  tired  moft  of  my  friends.  When  I  have 
iat  down  I  forget  to  rife,  and  have  more  than  once  over¬ 
heard  one  afking  another  when  I  would  be  gone.  I  per¬ 
ceive  the  co?npanv  tired,  I  obferve  the  miftrefs  of  the  family 
whifpering  to  her  fervants,  I  find  orders  given  to  put  off  bu- 
finef|  till  to-morrow,  I  fee  the  watches  frequently  infpedfed, 
and  yet  cannot  withdraw  to  the  vacuity  of  folitude,  or  ven¬ 
ture  myfeif  in  my  own  company. 

Thus  burthenfome  to  myfeif  and  others,  I  form  many 
fchemes  of  employment  which  may  make  my  life  ufeful  or 
agreeable,  and  exempt  me  from  the  ignominy  of  living  by 
fufferance.  This  new  courfe  I  have  long  defigned,  but 
have  not  yet  begun.  The  prefent  moment  is  never  proper 
for  the  change,  but  there  is  always  a  time  in  view  when  all 
obftacles  will  be  removed,  and  I  lhall  furprize  all  that  know 
me  with  a  new  diftribution  of  my  time.  Twenty  years 
have  paffed  fince  I  have  refolved  a  complete  amendment, 
and  twenty  years  have  been  loft  in  delays.  Age  is  coming 
upon  me  5  and  I  fhould  look  back  with  rage  and  defpair 
upon  the  wafte  of  life,  but  that  I  am  now  beginning  in 
arneft  to  beein  a  reformation. 

I  am,  Sir, 

Your  humble  fervant, 

Dick  Linger 
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To  the  IDLER. 

SI  R, 

As  I  was  palling  lately  under  one  of  the  gates  of  this 
city,  I  was  {truck  with  horror  by  a  rueful  cry,  which  fum- 
moned  me  to  remember  the  poor  debtors. 

The  wifdom  and  juftice  of  the  Englijh  laws  are,  by 
Englijhmeti  at  leaft,  loudly  celebrated  •,  but  fcarcely  the  molt 
zealous  admirers  of  our  inftitutions  can  think  that  law  wife, 
which,  when  men  are  capable  of  work,  obliges  them  to 
beg;  or  juft,  which  expofes  the  liberty  of  one  to  the  paf- 
fions  of  another. 

The  profperity  of  a  people  is  proportionate  to  the  num¬ 
ber  of  hands  and  minds  ufefully  employed.  To  the  com¬ 
munity  fedition  is  a  fever,  corruption  is  a  gangrene,  and 
idlenefs  an  atrophy.  Whatever  body,  and  whatever  locie- 
ty,  waftes  more  than  it  acquires,  muft  gradually  decay  ; 
and  every  being  that  continues  to  be  fed,  and  ceafes  to  la¬ 
bour,  takes  away  fomething  from  the  public  ftock. 

The  confinement,  therefore  of  any  man  in  the  {loth  and 
darknefs  of  a  prifon,  is  a  lofs  to  the  nation,  and  no  gain  to 
the  creditor.  For  of  the  multitudes  who  are  pining  in  thofe 
cells  of  mifery,  a  very  fmall  part  is  fufpedled  of  any  fraudu¬ 
lent  a£t  by  which  they  retain  what  belongs  to  others.  The 
reft  are  imprifoned  by  the  wantonnefs  of  pride,  the  ma¬ 
lignity  of  revenge,  or  the  acrimony  of  difappointed  expecta¬ 
tion. 

If  thofe,  who  thus  rigoroufly  exercife  the  power  which 
the  law  has  put  into  their  hands,  be  afked,  why  they  con¬ 
tinue  to  imprifon  thofe  whom  they  know  to  be  unable  to 
pay  them  ;  one  will  anfwer,  that  his  debtor  once  lived  bet¬ 
ter  than  himfelf ;  another,  that  his  wife  looked  above  her 
neighbours,  and  his  children  went  in  filk  clothes  to  the 
dancing-fchool ;  and  another,  that  he  pretended  to  be  a 
joker  and  a  wit.  Some  will  reply,  that  if  they  were  in  debt, 
they  fliould  meet  with  the  fame  treatment ;  fome,  that  they 
owe  no  more  than  they  can  pay,  and  need  therefore  give  no 
account  of  their  adlions.  Some  will  confefs  their  refolutin 
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on,  that  their  debtors  fhall  rot  in  jail  ;  and  forne  will  dif~ 
cover,  that  they  hope,  by  cruelty,  to  wring  the  payment 
from  their  friends. 

The  end  of  all  civil  regulations  is  to  fecure  private  hap- 
pinefs  from  private  malignity ;  to  keep  individuals  from  the 
power  of  one  another  ;  but  this  end  is  apparently  neglefted, 
when  a  man,  irritated  with  lcfs,  is  allowed  to  be  the  judge 
of  his  own  caufe,  and  to  affign  the  punifhment  of  his  own 
pain  ;  when  the  diftinftion  between  guilt  and  happinefs, 
between  cafualty  and  delign,  is  entrufted  to  eyes  blind  with 
intereff,  to  underftandings  depraved  by  refentment. 

Since  poverty  is  punifhed  among  us  as  a  crime,  it  ought 
at  leall  to  be  treated  with  the  fame  lenity  as  other  crimes  ; 
the  offender  ought  not  to  languifh  at  the  will  of  him  -whom 
lie  has  offended,  but  to  be  allowed  fome  appeal  to  the  juf- 
tice  of  his  country.  There  can  be  no  reafon  why  any 
debtor  fhould  be  imprifoned,  but  that  he  may  be  compelled 
to  payment ;  and  a  term  fhould  therefore  be  lixed,  in  which 
the  creditor  fhould  exhibit  his  accufation  of  concealed  pro¬ 
perty.  If  fuch  property  can  be  difcovered,  let  it  be  given 
to  the  creditor;  if  the  charge  is  not  offered,  or  cannot  be 
proved,  let  the  prifoner  be  difmiffed. 

Thofe  who  made  the  laws  have  apparently  fuppofed,  that 
every  deficiency  of  payment  is  the  crime  of  the  debtor.  But 
the  truth  is,  that  the  creditor  always  fhares  the  aft,  and  often 
more  than  fhares  the  guilt,  of  improper  truft.  It  feldom 
happens  that  any  man  imprifons  another  but  for  debts  which 
he  buffered  to  be  contrafted  in  hope  of  advantage  to  himfeif, 
and  for  bargains  in  which  he  proportioned  his  profit  to  his 
*  own  opinion  of  the  hazard ;  and  there  is  no  reafon  why 
one  fhould  punifh  the  other  for  a  contraft  in  which  both 
concurred. 

Many  of  the  inhabitants  of  prifons  may  juftly  complain 
of  harder  treatment.  He  that  once  owes  more  than  he  can 
pay,  is  often  obliged  to  bribe  his  creditor  to  patience,  by 
encreafing  his  debt.  Worfe  and  worfe  commodities,  at  a 
higher  and  higher  price,  are  forced  upon  him ;  he  is  im- 
poverifhed  by  compulfive  traffic,  and  at  laft  overwhelmed, 
in  the  common  receptacles  of  mifery,  by  debts,  which,  with¬ 
out  his  own  confent,  were  accumulated  on  his  head.  To 
the  relief  of  this  diftrefs,  no  other  objeftion  can  be  made, 
but  that  by  an  eafy  aiffolution  of  debts  fraud  will  be  left 
without  punifhment,  and  imprudence  without  awe ;  and 
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that  when  infolvency  Ihould  be  no  longer  punifhable,  credit 
will  ceafe. 

The  motive  to  credit,  is  the  hope  of  advantage.  Com¬ 
merce  can  never  be  at  a  Hop,  while  one  man  wants  what 
another  can  fupply  *,  and  credit  will  never  be  denied,  while 
it  is  likely  to  be  repaid  with  profit.  He  that  trulls  one 
whom  he  defigns  to  fue,  is  criminal  by  the  a£l  of  trull ; 
the  ceffation  of  fueh  infidious  traffic  is  to  be  defired,  and 
no  re,afon  can  be  given  why  a  change  of  the  law  Ihould  im¬ 
pair  any  other. 

We  lee  nation  trade  with  nation,  where  no  payment  can 
be  compelled.  Mutual  convenience  produces  mutual  con¬ 
fidence  ;  and  the  merchants  continue  to  fatisfv  the  demands 
of  each  other,  though  they  have  nothing  to  dread  but  the 
lofs  of  trade. 

It  is  vain  to  continue  an  inflitution,  which  experience 
Ihews  to  be  ineffectual.  We  have  now  imprifoned  one 
generation  of  debtors  after  another,  but  we  do  not  find  that 
their  numbers  leffen.  We  have  now  learned,  that  ralhnefs 
and  imprudence  will  not  be  deterred  from  taking  credit ;  let 
us  try  whether  fraud  and  avarice  may  be  more  eafily  reflrain- 
ed  from  giving  it, 

I  am,  Sir,  &c. 


( 
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LlFE  has  no  pleafure  higher  or  nobler  than  that  of  friend- 
Ihip.  It  is  painful  to  confider,  that  this  fublime  enjoy¬ 
ment  may  be  impaired  or  dellroyed  by  innumerable  caufes, 
and  that  there  is  np  human  poffelfion  of  which  the  duration 
is  lefs  certain. 

Many  have  talked,  in  very  exalted  language,  of  the  per¬ 
petuity  of  friendlhip,  of  invincible  conllancy,  and  unalien¬ 
able  kindnefs  ;  and  fome  examples  have  been  feen  of  men 
who  have  continued  faithful  to  their  earliell  choice,  and 
whofe  affedlion  has  predominated  over  changes  of  fortune, 
and  contrariety  of  opinion. 

But  thefe  inllances  are  memorable,  becaufe  they  are 
rare.  The  friendlhip  which  is  to  be  pra£lifed  or  expe£led 
by  common  mortals,  mull  take  its  rife  from  mutual  plea¬ 
fure. 
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fure,  and  mud  end  when  the  power  ceafes  of  delighting 
each  other. 

Many  accidents  therefore  may  happen,  by  -which  the  ai-- 
dour  of  kindnefs  will  be  abated,  without  criminal  bafenefs 
or  contemptible  inconftancy  on  either  part.  To  give  plea- 
fure  is  not  always  in  our  power  ;  and  little  does  he  know 
himfelf,  who  believes  that  he  can  be  always  able  to  re¬ 
ceive  it. 

Thofe  who  would  gladly  pafs  their  days  together  may  be 
feparated  by  the  different  courfe  of  their  affairs  ;  and  friend- 
fhip,  like  love,  is  deftroyed  by  long  abfence,  though  it  may 
be  encreafed  by  fhort  intermiffions.  What  we  have  miffed 
long  enough  to  want  it,  we  value  more  when  it  is  regained; 
hut  that  which  has  been  loft  till  it  is  forgotten,  will  be 
found  at  laft  with  little  gladnefs,  and  with  ftill  lefs  if  a  fub- 
ftitute  has  fuppiied  the  place.  A  man  deprived  of  the  com¬ 
panion  to  whom  he  ufed  to  open  hisbofom,  and  with  whom 
he  fhared  the  hours  of  leifure  and  merriment,  feels  the  day 
at  lirft  hanging  heavy  on  him  ;  his  difficulties  opprefs,  and 
his  doubts  diftraft  him;  he  fees  time  come  and  go  without  his 
wonted  gratification,  and  all  his  fadnefs  within  and  folitude 
about  him.  But  this  uneafinefs  never  lafts  long;  neceffity 
produces  expedients,  new  amufements  are  difcovered,  and 
new  converfation  is  admitted. 

No  expectation  is  more  frequently  difappointed,  than 
that  which  naturally  arifes  in  the  mind  from  the  profpe£t 
of  meeting  an  old  friend  after  long  feparation.  We  ex¬ 
pert  the  attraction  to  be  revived,  and  the  coalition  to  be  re¬ 
newed  ;  no  man  confiders  how  much  alteration  time  has 
made  in  himfelf,  and  very  few  enquire  what  effect  it  has 
had  upon  others.  The  firft  hour  convinces  them,  that  the 
pleafure,  which  they  have  formerly  enjoyed,  is  for  ever  at 
an  end  ;  different  fcenes  have  made  different  impreffions ; 
the  opinions  of  both  are  changed  ;  and  that  fimilitude  of 
manners  and  fentiment  is  loft,  which  confirmed  them  both 
in  the  approbation  of  themfelves. 

Friendfhip  is  often  deftroyed  by  oppofitionof  intereft,  not 
only  by  the  ponderous  and  vifible  intereft  which  the  defire 
of  -wealth  and  greatnefs  forms  and  maintains,  but  by  a  thou- 
fand  fecret  and  flight  competitions,  fcarcely  known  to  the 
mind  upon  which  they  operate.  There  is  fcarcely  any 
man  without  fome  favourite  trifle  which  he  values  above 
greater  attainments,  fome  defire  of  petty  praife  which  lie 
cannot  patiently  fuller  to  be  fruftrated.  This  minute  ambi¬ 
tion 
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tion  is  fometimes  crofled  before  it  is  known,  and  fome- 
times  defeated  by  wanton  petulance  ;  but  fuch  attacks  are 
feldom  made  without  the  lofs  of  friendfhip ;  for  whoever 
has  once  found  the  vulnerable  part  will  always  be  feared, 
and  the  refentment  will  burn  on  in  fecret  of  which  fhame 
hinders  the  difcovery. 

This,  however,  is  a  flow  malignity,  which  a  wife  man 
will  obviate  as  inconfiftent  with  quiet,  and  a  good  man  will 
reprefs  as  contrary  to  virtue  ;  but  human  happinefs  is  fome- 
times  violated  by  fome  more  fudden  ftrokes. 

A  difpute  begun  in  jeft,  upon  a  fubjedl  which  a  mo¬ 
ment  before  •  was  on  both  parts  regarded  with  carelefs 
indifference,  is  continued  by  the  defire  of  conqueft,  till 
vanity  kindles  into  rage,  and  oppofition  rankles  into  enmity. 
Again!!  this  hafty  mifchief,  I  know  not  what  fecurity  can 
be  obtained  :  men  will  be  fometimes  furprized  into  quarrels; 
and  though  they  might  both  haften  to  reconciliation,  as  foon 
as  their  tumult  had  fubfided,  yet  two  minds  will  feldom 
be  found  together,  which  can  at  once  fubdue  their  difcon- 
tent,  or  immediately  enjoy  the  fweefcs  of  peace,  without 
remembering  the  wounds  of  the  conflift. 

Friendfhip  has  other  enemies.  Sufpicion  is  always  hard¬ 
ening  the  cautious,  and  difguft  repelling  the  delicate. 
Very  flender  differences  will  fometimes  part  thofe  whom 
long  reciprocation  of  civility  or  beneficence  has  united, 
Lonelove  and  Ranger  retired  into  the  country  to  enjoy  the 
company  of  each  other,  and  returned  in  fix  weeks  cold  and 
petulant ;  Ranger’s  pleafure  was  to  walk  in  the  fields,  and 
Lonelove’ s  to  fit  in  a  bower  ;  each  had  complied  with  the 
other  in  his  turn,  and  each  was  angry  that  compliance  had 
been  exacted. 

The  moil  fatal  difeafe  of  friendfhip  is  gradual  decay,  or 
diflike  hourly  encreafed  by  caufes  too  flender  for  complaint, 
and  too  numerous  for  removal. — Thofe  who  are  angry  may 
be  reconciled;  thofe  who  have  been  injured  may  receive  a 
recompence  :  but  when  the  defire  of  pleafing  and  willing- 
nefs  to  be  pleafed  is  filently  diminifhed,  the  renovation  of 
friendfhip  is  hopelefs  ;  as,  when  the  vital  powers  fink  int® 
languor,  there  is  no  longer  any  ufe  of  the  phyficiam 
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Numb.  24.  Saturday,  September  30,  1758. 

When  man  fees  one  of  the  inferior  creatures  perched 
upon  a  tree,  or  balking  in  the  funfhine,  without  any  ap¬ 
parent  endeavour  or  purfuit,  he  often  alks  himfelf,  or 
his  companion,  On  what  that  animal  can  be  fuppofed  to  be 
thinking  ? 

Of  this  queftion,  fince  neither  bird  nor  beaft  can  anfwer 
it,  we  mull  be  content  to  live  without  the  refolution.  We 
know  not  how  much  the  brutes  recolledt  of  the  pall,  or 
anticipate  of  the  future  ;  what  power  they  have  of  compar¬ 
ing  and  preferring  •,  or  whether  their  faculties  may  not  reft 
in  motionlefs  indifference,  till  they  are  moved  by  the  pre- 
fence  of  their  proper  object,  or  {Emulated  to  adt  by  corpo¬ 
ral  fenfations. 

I  am  the  lefs  inclined  to  thefe  fuperfluous  inquiries,  be- 
caufe  I  have  always  been  able  to  find  fufficient  matter  for 
curiofity  in  my  own  fpecies.  It  is  ufelefs  to  go  far  in  quell 
of  that  which  may  be  found  at  home  ;  a  very  narrow  circle 
of  obfervation  will  fupply  a  fufficient  number  of  men  and 
women,  who  might  be  alked,  with  equal  propriety,  On 
what  they  can  be  thinking  ? 

It  is  reafonable  to  believe,  that  thought,  like  every  thing 
elfe,  has  its  caufes  and  effects ;  that  it  muft  proceed  from 
fomething  known,  done,  or  fuffered ;  and  muft  produce 
feme  adtion  or  event.  Yet  how  great  is  the  number  of 
thofe  in  whofe  minds  no  fource  of  thought  has  ever  been 
opened,  in  whofe  life  no  confequence  of  thought  is  ever 
difcovered ;  who  have  learned  nothing  upon  which  they 
can  refledt ;  who  have  neither  feen  nor  felt  any  thing 
which  could  leave  its  traces  on  the  memory  ;  who  neither 
forefee  nor  defire  any  change  of  their  condition,  and  have 
therefore  neither  fear,  hope,  nor  defign,  and  yet  are  fup¬ 
pofed  to  be  thinking  beings. 

To  every  adt  a  fubject  is  required.  He  that  thinks 
muft  think  upon  fomething.  But  tell  me,  ye  that  pierce 
deepeft  into  nature,  ye  that  take  the  wideft  furveys  of  life, 
inform  me,  kind  ffiades  of  Malbranche  and  of  Locke ,  what 
that  fomething  can  be,  which  excites  and  continues  thought 
in  maiden  aunts  with  fmall  fortunes  •,  in  younger  brothers 

that 
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that  live  upon  annuities  ;  in  traders  retired  from  bufinefs; 
in  foldiers  abfent  from  their  regiments  ;  or  in  widows  that 
have  no  children  ? 

Life  is  commonly  confidered  as  either  aftive  or  contemn 
plative ;  but  furely  this  divificn,  how  long  foever  it  has 
been  received,  is  inadequate  and  fallacious.  There  are  mor¬ 
tals  whofe  life  is  certainly  not  aftive,  for  they  do  neither 
good  nor  evil ;  and  whofe  life  cannot  be  properly  called 
contemplative,  for  they  never  attend  either  to  the  conduft 
of  men,  or  the  works  of  nature,  but  rife  in  the  morning, 
look  round  them  till  night  in  carelefs  ftupidity,  go  to  bed 
and  fleep,  and  rife  again  in  the  morning. 

It  has  been  lately  a  celebrated  quefticn  in  the  fchools  of 
philofophy,  Whether  the  foul  always  thinks  ?  Some  have  de¬ 
fined  the  foul  to  be  th  t  power  of  thinking;  concluded  that  its 
eflence  confifts  in  aft ;  that,  if  it  fhould  ceafe  to  aft,  it 
would  ceafe  to  be  and  that  ceflation  of  thought  is  but. ano¬ 
ther  name  for  extinftion  of  mind.  This  argument  is  fubtle, 
but  not  conclufive  ;  becaufe  it  fuppofes  what  cannot  be 
proved,  that.the  nature  of  mind  is  properly  defined.  Others 
affeft  to  difdain  fubtilty,  when  fubtilty  will  not  ferve  their 
purpofe,  and  appeal  to  daily  experience.  We  fpend  many 
hours,  they  fay,  in  lleep,  without  the  leaft  remembrance  of 
any  thoughts  which  then  palled  in  our  minds  ;  and  fince  we 
can  only  by  our  own  Confcioufnefs  be  fure  that  we  think, 
why  fhould  we  imagine  that  we  have  had  thought  of  which 
no  confcioufnefs  remains  ? 

This  argument,  which  appeals  to  experience,  may  from 
experience  be  confuted.  We  every  day  do  fomething  which 
we  forget  when  it  is  done,  and  know  to  have  been  done 
only  by  confequence.  The  waking  hours  are  not  denied  to 
have  been  palled  in  thought ;  yet  he  that  fhall  endeavour 
to  recolleft  on  one  day  the  ideas  of  the  former,  will  only 
turn  the  eye  of  refleftion  upon  vacancy ;  he  will  find,  that 
the  greater  part  is  irrevocably  vanifhed,  and  wonder  how 
the  moments  could  come  and  go,  and  leave  fo  little  behind 
them. 

To  difcover  only  that  the  arguments  on  both  Tides  are 
defeftive,  and  to  throw  back  the  tenet  into  its  former  un¬ 
certainty,  is  the  fport  of  wanton  or  malevolent  fcepticifm, 
delighting  to  fee  the  Tons  of  philofophy  at  work  upon  a  talk 
which  never  can  be  decided.  I  fhall  fuggeft  an  argument 
hitherto  overlooked,  which  may  perhaps  determine  the 
controverfy. 

If 
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If  it  be  impoffible  to  think  without  materials,  there  mud 
neceffarily  be  minds  that  do  not  always  think  ;  and  whence 
(hall  we  furnilh  materials  for  the  meditation  of  the  glutton 
between  his  meals,  of  the  fportfman  in  a  rainy  month,  of 
the  annuitant  between  the  days  of  quarterly  payment,  of  the 
politician  when  the  mails  are  detained  by  contrary  winds  ? 

But  how  frequent  foever  may  be  the  examples  of  exiftence 
-without  thought,  it  is  certainly  a  (late  not  much  to  be  de- 
fired.  He  that  lives  in  torpid  infenfibility,  wants  nothing 
of  a  carcafe  but  putrefaction.  It  is  the  part  of  every  inhabi¬ 
tant  of  the  earth  to  partake  the  pains  and  pleafures  of  his 
fellow  beings  ;  and,  as  in  a  road  through  a  country  defart 
and  uniform,  the  traveller  languifhes  for  want  of  amufe- 
ment,  fo  the  palfage  of  life  will  be  tedious  and  irkfome  to 
him  who  does  not  beguile  it  by  diverfified  ideas. 


Numb.  25.  Saturday,  Ottober  7,  1753. 
To  /h  IDLE  R. 


SIR, 

I  AM  a  very  conftant  frequenter  of  the  playhoufe,  a  place 
to  which  I  fuppofe  the  Idler  not  much  a  ftranger,  fince  he 
can  have  no  where  elfe  fo  much  entertainment  with  fo  little 
concurrence  of  his  own  endeavour.  At  all  other  affemblies, 
he  that  comes  to  receive  delight,  will  be  expended  to  give 
it ;  but  in  the  theatre  nothing  is  neceffary  to  the  amufe- 
ment  of  two  hours,  but  to  fit  down  and  be  willing  to  be 
pleafed. 

The  laft  week  has  offered  two  new  aCtors  to  the  town. 
The  appearance  and  retirement  of  aCtors  are  the  great 
events  of  the  theatrical  world  ;  and  their  firff  performances 
(ill  the  pit  with  conjecture  and  prognoftication,  as  the 
(irft  aCtions  of  a  new  monarch  agitate  nations  with  hope 
or  fear. 

What  opinion  I  have  formed  of  the  future  excellence  of 
thefe  candidates  for  dramatic  glory,  it  is  not  neceffary  to 
declare.  Their  entrance  gave  me  a  higher  and  nobler  plea- 
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fure  than  any  borrowed  character  can  afford.  I  faw  the 
ranks  of  the  theatre  emulating  each  other  in  candour  and 
humanity,  and  contending  who  fhould  moft  effectually  afliir 
the  ftruggles  of  endeavour,  diffipate  the  blufh  of  diffidence, 
and  ftill  the  flutter  of  timidity. 

This  behaviour  is  fuch  as  becomes  a  people,  too  tender 
to  reprefs  thofe  who  wiih  to  pleaie,  too  generous  to  infuk 
thofe  who  can  make  no  refiftance.  A  public  performer  is 
fo  much  in  the  power  of  fpectators,  that  all  unneceffarv 
feverity  is  reftrained  by  that  general  law  of  humanity 
which  forbids  us  to  be  cruel  where  there  is  nothing  to  be 
feared. 

In  every  new  performer  fome thing  muft  be  pardoned. 
No  man  can,  by  any  force  of  resolution,  fecure  to  himfelf 
the  full  poffeffion  of  his  own  powers  under  the  eye  of  a 
large  affembly.  Variation  of  gefture,  and  flexion  of  voice, 
are  to  be  obtained  only  by  experience. 

There  is  nothing  for  which  fuch  numbers  think  them- 
felves  qualified  as  for  theatrical  exhibition.  Every  human 
being  has  an  action  graceful  to  his  own  eye,  a  voice  mufi- 
cal  to  his  own  ear,  and  a  fenfibility  which  nature  forbids 
him  to  know  that  any  other  bofom  can  excel.  An  art  in 
which  fuch  numbers  fancv  themfelves  excellent,  and  which 
the  public  liberally  rewards,  wall  excite  many  competitors, 
and  in  many  attempts  there  mull  be  many  milearriages. 

The  care  of  die  critic  fhould  be  to  diftinguifh  error  from 
Inability,  faults  of  inexperience  from  defects  of  nature. 
Aclion  irregular  and  turbulent  may  be  reclaimed  ;  vocifera¬ 
tion  vehement  and  confufed  may  be  reftrained  and  modu¬ 
lated  •,  the  ftalk  of  the  tyrant  may  become  the  gait  of  the 
man  ;  the  yell  of  inarticulate  diltrefs  may  be  reduced  to  hu¬ 
man  lamentation.  All  thefe  faults  fhould  be  for  a  time 
overlooked,  and  afterwards  cenfured  with  gentlenefs  and 
candour.  But  if  in  an  actor  there  appears  an  utter  vacancy 
of  meaning,  a  frigid  equality,  a  ftupid  languor,  a  torpid 
apathy,  the  greateft  kindnefs  that  can  be  fhewn  him,  is  a 
fpeedy  fentence  of  expulficn. 

I  arn,  Sir,  & c. 


The  plea  which  my  correfpondent  has  offered  for  young 
actors,  I  am  very  far  from  with  hi  g  to  invalidate.  I  always 
confidered  thofe  combinations  which  are  fometimes  form¬ 
ed  in  the  playhoufe,  as  adts  of  fraud  or  of  cruelty  •,  he  that 
applauds  him  who  does  not  deierve  praife,  is  endeavouring 
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to  deceive  the  public ;  he  that  hides  in  malice  or  fport,  is 
an  opprefl'or  and  a  robber. 

But  furely  this  laudable  forbearance  might  be  juflly  ex¬ 
tended  to  young  poets.  The  art  of  tire  writer,  like  that  of 
the  player,  is  attained  by  flow  degrees.  The  power  of  dif— 
tinguifhing  and  difcriminating  comick  characters,  or  of 
filling  tragedy  with  poetical  images,  mud  be  the  gift  of  na¬ 
ture,  which  no  inftruClion  nor  labour  can  fupply  ;  but  the 
art  of  dramatick  difpofition,  the  contexture  of  the  fcenes, 
the  oppofition  of  characters,  the  involution  of  the  plot,  the 
expedients  of  fufpenfion,  and  the  ftratagems  of  lurprize, 
are  to  be  learned  by  practice  ;  and  it  is  cruel  to  difcourage  a 
poet  for  ever,  becaufe  he  has  not  from  genius  what  only  ex¬ 
perience  can  bellow. 

Life  is  a  llage.  Let  me  likewife  folicit  candour  for  the 
young  aClor  on  the  llage  of  life.  They  that  enter  into  the 
world  are  too  often  treated  with  unreafonable  rigour  by 
thofe  that  were  once  as  ignorant  and  heady  as  themfelves ; 
and  diftinCtion  is  not  always  made  between  the  faults 
which  require  fpeedy  and  violent  eradication,  and  thofe 
that  will  gradually  drop  away  in  the  progreffion  of  life. 
Vicious  felicitations  of  appetite,  if  not  cheeked,  will  grow 
more  importunate  ;  and  mean  arts  of  profit  or  ambition  will 
gather  ftrength  in  the  mind,  if  they  ate  not  early  fupprefled. 
But  miftaken  notions  of  fuperiority,  defires  of  ufelefs  Ihow, 
pride  of  little  accomplilhments,  and  all  the  train  of  vanity, 
will  be  brulhed  away  by  the  wing  of  Time. 

Reproof  fhould  not  exhauft  its  power  upon  petty  failings  j 
let  it  watch  diligently  againll  the  incurfion  of  vice,  and 
leave  foppery  and  futility  to  die  of  themfelves. 


Numb.  26.  Saturday,  Oflober  14,  1758. 

_  * 

MR.  IDLER, 

X  NEVER  thought  that  I  fhould  write  any  thing  to  be 
printed  ;  but  having  lately  feen  your  firft  eflay,  which  was 
fent  down  into  the  kitchen,  with  a  great  bundle  of  gazettes 
and  ufelefs  papers,  I  find  that  you  are  willing  to  admit  any 
correfpondent,  and  therefore  hope  you  will  not  rejeCt  me. 
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If  you  publilh  my  letter,  it  may  encourage  others,  in  the 
fame  condition  with  myfelf,  to  tell  their  ftories,  which  may 
be  perhaps  as  ufeful  a3  thofe  of  great  ladies. 

I  am  a  poor  girl.  I  was  bred  in  the  country  at  a  charity- 
fchool,  maintained  by  the  contributions  of  wealthy  neigh¬ 
bours.  The  ladies,  or  patroneffes,  vifited  us  from  time  to 
time,  examined  how  we  were  taught,  and  faw  that  our 
clothes  were  clean.  We  lived  happily  enough,  and  were 
inftrudfed  to  be  thankful  to  thofe  at  whofe  coft  we  were 
educated.  I  was  always  the  favourite  of  my  miftrefs  •,  {he 
ufed  to  call  rhe  to  read  and  {hew  my  copy-book  to  all  ftran- 
gers,  who  never  difmifTed  me  without  commendation,  and 
very  feldom  without  a  (hilling. 

At  laft  the  chief  of  our  fubl'cribers,  having  paffed  a  win¬ 
ter  in  London ,  came  down  full  of  an  opinion  new  and 
ftrange  to  the  whole  country.  She  held  it  little  lefs  than 
criminal  to  teach  poor  girls  to  read  and  write.  They  who 
are  born  to  poverty,  {he  faid,  are  born  to  ignorance,  and 
will  work  the  harder  the  lefs  they  know.  She  told  her 
friends,  that  London  was  in  confufion  by  the  infolence  of 
fervants ;  that  fcarcely  a  wench  was  to  be  got  for  all  %uork> 
fmce  education  had  made  fuch  numbers  of  hne  ladies,  that 
nobody  would  now  accept  a  lower  title  than  that  of  a 
waiting-maid,  or  fomething  that  might  qualify  her  to  wear 
laced  {hoes  and  long  ruffles,  and  to  fit  at  work  in  the  par¬ 
lour  window.  But  lire  was  refolved,  for  her  part,  to  fpoil 
no  more  girls  ;  thofe,  who  were  to  live  by  their  hands, 
(hould  neither  read  nor  write  out  of  her  pocket  ;  the  world 
was  bad  enough  already,  and  {he  would  have  no  part  in 
making  it  worfe. 

She  was  for  a  (hort  time  Warmly  oppofed  ;  but  fhe  per- 
fevered  in  her  notions,  and  withdrew  her  fubfcription. 
Few  liften  without  a  defire  of  convidlion  to  thofe  who  ad- 
vife  them  to  fpare  their  money.  Her  example  and  her  ar¬ 
guments  gained  ground  daily  ;  and  in  lefs  than  a  year  the 
whole  parilh  was  convinced,  that  the  nation  would  be  ruin¬ 
ed,  if  the  children  of  the  poor  were  taught  to  read  and 
write. 

Our  fchool  was  now  diffblved  :  my  miftrefs  luffed  me 
when  we  parted,  and  told  me,  that,  being  old  and  help- 
lefs,  fhe  could  not  affift  me,  advifed  me  to  feek  a  fervice, 
and  charged  me  not  to  forget  what  I  had  learned. 

My  reputation  for  fcholarfbip,  which  had  hitherto  re¬ 
commended  me  to  favour,  was,  by  the  adherents  to  tlis 
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new  opinion,  confidered  as  a  crime ;  and,  when  I  offered 
myfelf  to  any  miftrefs,  I  had  no  other  anfwer  than,  Sure , 
child ,  you  would  not  work  !  hard  work  is  not  fit  for  a  pen-wo¬ 
man  ;  a  fcrubbing-brujh  would  fpoil  your  hand ,  child ! 

I  could  not  live  at  home ;  and  while  I  was  confidering 
to  what  I  Ihouid  betake  me,  one  of  the  girls,  who  had  gone 
from  our  fchool  to  London,  came  down  in  a  fdk  gown,  and 
told  her  acquaintance  how  well  fhe  lived,  what  fine 
things  fhe  faw,  and  what  great  wages  fhe  received.  I  re- 
folved  to  try  my  fortune,  and  took  my  paffage  in  the  next 
week’s  waggon  to  London.  I  had  no  fnares  laid  for  me  at 
my  arrival,  but  came  fafe  to  a  fifter  of  my  miftrefs,  who 
undertook  to  get  me  a  place.  She  knew  only  the  families 
of  mean  tradefmen  ;  and  I,  having  no  high  opinion  of  my 
own  qualifications,  was  willing  to  accept  the  firft  offer. 

My  firft  miftrefs  was  wife  of  a  working  watch-maker* 
who  earned  more  than  was  fufficient  to  keep  his  family  in 
decency  and  plenty  ;  but  it  was  their  conftant  practice  to 
hire  a  chaife  on  Sunday,  and  fpend  half  the  wages  of  the 
week  on  Richmond  Hill ;  of  Monday  he  commonly  lay  half 
in  bed,  and  fpent  the  other  half  in  merriment  •,  Tuefday 
and  Wednefday  confumed  the  reft  of  his  money  •,  and  three 
days  every  week  were  paffed  in  extremity  of  want  by  us 
who  were  left  at  home,  while  my,  mafter  lived  on  truft  at 
an  alehoufe.  You  may  be  fure,  that  of  the  fufferers  the 
maid  fuffered  moft  ;  and  I  left  them,  after  three  months* 
rather  than  be  ftarved. 

I  was  then  maid  to  a  hatter’s  wife.  There  was  no  want 
to  be  dreaded*  for  they  lived  in  perpetual  luxury.  My 
miftrefs  was  a  diligent  woman,  and  rofe  early  in  the  morn¬ 
ing  to  fet  the  journeymen  to  work  ;  my  mafter  was  a  man 
much  beloved  by  his  neighbours,  and  fat  at  one  club  or 
other  every  night.  I  was  obliged  to  wait  on  my  mafter  at 
night,  and  on  my  miftrefs  in  the  morning.  He  feldom 
came  home  before  two,  and  fhe  rofe  at  five.  I  could  no 
more  live  without  fleep  than  without  food,  and  therefore 
entreated  them  to  look  out  for  another  fervant-. 

My  next  removal  was  to  a  linen-draper’s,  who  had  fix 
children.  My  miftrefs,  when  I  firft  entered  the  houfe, 
informed  me,  that  I  muft  never  contradidf  the  children, 
nor  fuffer  them  to  cry.  I  had  no  defire  to  offend,  and. 
readily  promifed  to  do  my  belt.  But  when  I  gave  them, 
their  Sreakfaft,  I  could  not  help  all  firft  ;  when  I  was  play- 
ing  with  one  in  my  lap,  I  was  forced  to  keep  the  reft  ia 
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expectation.  That  which  was  not  gratified  always  relent¬ 
ed  the  injury  with  a  loud  outcry,  which  put  my  miftrefs  in 
a  fury  at  me,  and  procured  fugai'-plumbs  to  the  child.  I 
could  not  keep  fix  children  quiet,  who  were  bribed  to  be 
clamorous  ;  and  was  therefore  difmified,  as  a  girl  honeft, 
but  not  good  natured. 

I  then  lived  with  a  couple  that  kept  a  petty  fhop  of  rem¬ 
nants  and  cheap  linen.  I  was  qualified  to  make  a  bill,  or 
keep  a  book j  and  being  therefore  often  called,  at  a  bufy 
time,  to  ferve  the  cuftomers,  expedfed  that  I  fhould  now 
be  happy,  in  proportion  as  I  was  ufeful.  But  my  miftrefs 
appropriated  every  day  part  of  the  profit  to  fome  private  ufe, 
and,  as  fhe  grew  bolder  in  her  theft,  at  laft  deducted  fuch 
fums,  that  my  raafter  began  to  wonder  how  he  fold  fo  much, 
and  gained  fo  little.  She  pretended  to  afiift  his  enquiries, 
and  began,  very  gravely,  to  hope  that  Betty  was  honeft ,  and 
yet  thofe  jharp  girls  were  apt  to  be  light-fingered.  You  will  be¬ 
lieve  that  I  did  not  ftay  there  much  longer. 

The  reft  of  my  ftory  I  will  tell  you  in  another  letter  •,  and 
only  beg  to  be  informed,  in  fome  paper,  for  which  of  my 
places,  except  perhaps  the  laft,  I  was  difqualified  by  my 
Ikill  in  reading  and  writing. 

I  am,  Sir, 

Your  very  humble  fervant, 

Betty  Broom* 


Numb.  27.  Saturday,  Odober  21,  1758. 

It  has  been  the  endeavour  of  all  thofe  whom  the  world 
has  reverenced  for  fuperior  wifdom,  to  perfuade  man  to 
be  acquainted  with  himfelf,  to  learn  his  own  powers  and  his 
own  weaknefs,  to  obferve  by  what  evils  he  is  moft  danger- 
oufly  befet,  and  by  what  temptations  moft  eafily  overcome. 

This  counfel  has  been  often  given  with  fericus  dignity, 
and  often  received  with  appearance  of  convidlion  ;  but,  as 
very  few  can  fearch  deep  into  their  own  minds  without 
meeting  what  they  wifh  to  hide  from  themfeives,  fcarcely 
any  man  perfifts  in  cultivating  fuch  difagreeable  acquaint¬ 
ance,  but.  draw's  the  veil  again  between  his  eyes  and  his 
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heart,  leaves  his  paffions  and  appetites  as  he  found  them, 
and  advifes  others  to  look  into  themfelves. 

This  is  the  common  refult  of  enquiry  even  among  thofe 
that  endeavour  to  grow  wifer  or  better  :  but  this  endeavour 
is  far  enough  from  frequency  ;  the  greater  part  of  the  mul¬ 
titudes  that  fwarm  upon  the  earth  have  never  been  dis¬ 
turbed  by  fuch  uneafy  curiofity,  but  deliver  themfelves  up 
to  bufinefs  or  to  pleafure,  plunge  into  the  current  of  life, 
whether  placid  or  turbulent,  and  pafs  on  from  one  point  of 
profpedt  to  another,  attentive  rather  to  any  thing  than  the 
ftate  of  their  minds ;  fatisfied,  at  an  eafy  rate,  with  an 
opinion,  that  they  are  no  worfe  than  others,  that  every 
man  mull  mind  his  own  intereft,  or  that  their  pleafures 
hurt  only  themfelves,  and  are  therefore  no  proper  fubjedts 
of  cenfure. 

Some,  however,  there  are,  whom  the  intrufion  of  fcru- 
ples,  the  recollection  of  better  notions,  or  the  latent  repre- 
henfion  of  good  examples,  will  not  fuffer  to  live  entirely 
contented  with  their  own  conduct ;  thefe  are  forced  to- 
pacify  the  mutiny  of  reafon  with  fair  promifes,  and  quiet 
their  thoughts  with  defigns  of  calling  all  their  adtions 
to  review,  and  planning  a  new  fcheme  for  the  time  to 
come. 

There  is  nothing  which  we  eftimate  fo  fallacioufiy  as 
the  force  of  our  own  refolutions,  nor  any  fallacy  which  we 
fo  unwillingly  and  tardily  detedl.  He  that  has  refolved  a 
thoufand  times,  and  a  thoufand  times  deferted  his  own 
purpofe,  yet  fuffers  no  abatement  of  his  confidence,  but 
ftill  believes  himfelf  his  own  mailer  ;  and  able,  by  innate 
vigour  of  foul,  to  prefs  forward  to  his  end,  through  all  the 
obftrudtions  that  inconveniences  or  delights  can  put  in  his 
way. 

That  this  miftake  firould  prevail  for  a  time,  is  very  natural. 
When  conviction  is  prefent,  and  temptation  out  of  fight, 
we  do  not  eafily  conceive  how  any  reafonable  being  can  de¬ 
viate  from  his  true  intereft.  What  ought  to  be  done  while 
it  yet  hangs  only  in  fpeculation,  is  fo  plain  and  certain,  that 
there  is  no  place  for  doubt ;  the  whole  foul  yields  itfelf  to- 
the  predominance  of  truth,  and  readily  determines  to  do 
what,  when  the  the  time  of  action  comes,  will  be  at  laft 
omitted. 

I  believe  molt  men  may  review  all  the  lives  that  have 
palled  within  their  obfervation,  without  remembering  one 
efficacious  refolution,  or  being  able  to  tell  a  fingle  inltance 
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of  a  courfe  of  pradtice  fuddenly  changed  in  confequence 
of  a  change  of  opinion,  or  an  eftablilhment  of  determinati¬ 
on.  Many  indeed  alter  their  condudl,  and  are  not  at  fifty 
what  they  were  at  thirty ;  but  they  commonly  varied  imper¬ 
ceptibly  from  themfelves,  followed  the  train  of  external 
caufes,  and  rather  buffered  reformation  than  made  it. 

It  is  not  uncommon  to  charge  the  difference  between 
promife  and  performance,  between  profeffion  and  reality, 
upon  deep  defign  and  lludied  deceit ;  but  the  truth  is,  that 
there  is  very  little  hypocrifv  in  the  world  we  do  not  fo 
often  endeavour  or  wifh  to  impofe  on  others  as  on  ourfelves; 
we  refolve  to  do  right,  we  hope  to  keep  our  refolutions, 
we  declare  them  to  confirm  our  own  hope,  and  fix  our 
own  inconftancy  by  calling  witneffes  of  our  actions  ;  but  at 
laft  habit  prevails,  and  thofe  whom  we  invited  to  our  tri¬ 
umph,  laugh  at  our  defeat. 

Cuftom  is  commonly  too  ftrong  for  the  moft  refolute 
refolver,  though  furnifhed  for  the  affault  with  ail  the  wea¬ 
pons  of  philofophy.  “  He  that  endeavours  to  free  himfelf 
“  from  an  ill  habit,”  fays  Bacon ,  “  muff  not  change  too 
“  much  at  a  time,  left  he  fhould  be  difcouraged  by  difh- 
“  culty  ;  nor  too  little,  for  then  he  will  make  but  flow  ad- 
lc  vances.”  This  is  a  precept  which  may  be  applauded 
in  a  book,  but  will  fail  in  the  trial,  in  which  every  change 
will  be  found  too  great  or  too  little.  Thofe  who  have  been 
able  to  conquer  habit,  are  like  thofe  that  are  fabled  to  have 
returned  from  the  realms  of  Pluto  : 

Panel ,  quos  aquus  amavit 
Jupiter,  atque  ardens  evexit  ad  athera  virtue. 

They  are  fufheient  to  give  hope,  but  not  fecurity ;  to  ani¬ 
mate  the  conteft,  but  not  to  promife  vidlory. 

Thofe  who  are  in  the  power  of  evil  habits  muft  conquer 
them  as  they  can  •,  and  conquered  they  muft  be,  or  neither 
wifdom  nor  happinefs  can  be  attained  :  but  thofe  who  are 
not  yet  fubjedf  to  their  influence  may,  by  timely  caution, 
preferve  their  freedom ;  they  may  effebtually  refolve  to 
efcape  the  tyrant,  whom  they  will  very  vainly  refolve  to 
conquer. 
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'NuiyiB.  28.  Saturday,  October  28,  1758, 

To  the  IDLE  R. 

.  SIR, 

It  is  very  eafy  for  a  man  who  fits  idle  at  home,  and  has 
nobody  to  pleafe  but  himfelf,  to  ridicule  or  to  cenfure  the 
common  practices  of  mankind  ;  and  thofe  who  have  no 
prefent  temptation  to  break  the  rules  of  propriety,  may  ap¬ 
plaud  his  judgment,  and  join  in  his  merriment ;  but  let  the 
author  or  his  readers  mingle  with  common  life,  they  will 
find  themfelves  irrefiftibly  borne  away  by  the  dream  of 
cuftom,  and  mull  fubmit,  after  they  have  laughed  at  others, 
to  give  others  the  lame  opportunity  of  laughing  at  them. 

There  is  no  paper  publifhed  by  the  Idler  which  I  have 
read  with  more  approbation  than  that  which  cenfures  the 
practice  of  recording  vulgar  marriages  in  the  newfpapers. 
I  carried  it  about  in  my  pocket,  and  read  it  to  all  thofe 
whom  I  fufpecded  of  having  publifhed  their  nuptials,  or  of 
being  inclined  to  publifh  them,  and  fent  tranfcripts  of  it 
to  all  the  couples  that  tranfgreffed  your  precepts  for  the 
next  fortnight.  I  hoped  that  they  were  all  vexed,  and  pleaf- 
ed  myfelf  with  imagining  their  mifery. 

But  fhort  is  the  triumph  of  malignity.  I  was  married  lafl 
week  to  Mifs  Mohair ,  the  daughter  of  a  falefman  5  and,  at 
my  firft  appearance  after  the  wedding  night,  was  alked  by 
my  wife’s  mother,  whether  I  had  fent  our  marriage  to  the 
Advert  fer  ?  I  endeavoured  to  {hew  how  unfit  it  was  to  de¬ 
mand  the  attention  of  the  publick  to  our  domeftick  affairs ; 
but  fhe  told  me  with  great  vehemence,  “  That  {he  would 
“  not  have  it  thought  to  be  a  ftolen  match  ;  that  the  blood 
“  of  the  Mohairs  ffiould  never  be  difgraced  •,  that  her  huf- 
u  band  had  fcrved  all  the  pariffi  offices  but  one  ;  that  fhe 
“  had  lived  five-and-thivty  years  at  the  fame  houfe,  had 
“  paid  everybody  twenty  {hillings  in  the  pound,  and  would 
£t  have  me  know,  though  {he  was  not  as  fine  and  as  flaunt- 
<c  ing  as  Mrs.  G'inghum ,  the  deputy’s  wife,  fire  was  not 
afhamed  to  tell  her  name,  and  would  fhew  her  face  with 
the  bed  of  them,  and  fince  I  had  married  her  daugh- 
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tc  ter - ”  At  this  inftant  entered  my  father-in-law,  a 

grave  man,  from  whom  I  expected  fuccour  ;  but  upon  hear¬ 
ing  the  cafe,  he  told  me,  “  That  it  would  be  very  impru- 
<c  dent  to  mifs  fuch  an  opportunity  of  advertifing  my  fhop  -, 

and  that  when  notice  was  given  of  my  marriage,  many 
tl  of  my  wife’s  friends  would  think  themfelves  obliged  to 
“  be  my  cuftomers.”  I  was  fubdued  by  clamour  on  one 
fide,  and  gravity  on  the  other,  and  fhall  be  obliged  to  tell 
the  town,  that  three  days  Ago  Timothy  Mulhroom,  an  eminent 
oilman  in  Sea-Coal-Lane,  was  married  to  Mifs  Polly  Mohair 
of  Lothbury,  a  beautiful  young  lady ,  with  a  large  fortune . 

■  I  am.  Sir,  &c. 

SIR, 

I  AM  the  unfortunate  wife  of  the  grocer  whofe  letter  you 
publifhed  about  ten  weeks  ago,  in  which  he  complains,  like 
a  forry  fellow,  that  I  loiter  in  the  fhop  with  my  needle-work 
in  my  hand,  and  that  I  oblige  him  to  take  me  out  on  Sun¬ 
days ,  and  keep  a  girl  to  look  after  the  child.  Sweet  Mr. 
Idler,  if  you  did  but  know  all,  you  would  give  no  encou¬ 
ragement  to  fuch  an  unreafonable  grumbler.  I  brought 
him  three  hundred  pounds,  which  fet  him  up  in  a  fhop, 
and  bought-ina  flock,  on  which,  with  good  management, 
we  might  live  comfortably ;  but  now  I  have  given  him  a 
{hop,  I  am  forced  to  watch  him  and  the  fhop  too.  I  will 
tell  you,  Mr.  Idler ,  how  it  is.  There  is  an  alehoufe  over 
the  way  with  a  ninepin  alley,  to  which  he  is  fure  to  run 
when  I  turn  my  back,  and  there  lofes  his  money,  for  he 
plays  at  ninepins  as  he  does  every  thing  elfe.  While  he  is 
at  this  favourite  fport,  he  fets  a  dirty  boy  to  watch  his 
door,  and  call  him  to  his  cuftomers  •,  but  he  is  long  in  com¬ 
ing,  and  fo  rude  when  he  comes,  that  our  cuftom  falls  off 
every  day. 

Thofe  who  cannot  govern  themfelves,  muft  be  governed. 
I  have  refolved  to  keep  him  for  the  future  behind  his 
counter,  and  let  him  bounce  at  his  cuftomers  if  he  dares. 
I  cannot  be  above  flairs  and  below  at  the  fame  time,  and 
have  therefore  taken  a  girl  to  look  after  the  child  and  drefs 
the  dinner  •,  and,  after  all,  pray  who  is  to  blame  ? 

On  a  Sunday,  it  is  true,  I  make  him  walk  abroad,  and 
fometimes  carry  the  child  ;  I  wonder  who  fhould  carry  it  ! 
But  I  never  take  him  out  till  after  church-timc,  nor  would 
do  it  then,  but  that,  if  he  is  left  alone,  he  will  be  upon  the 
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bed.  On  a  Sunday,  if  he  ftays  at  home,  he  has  fix  meals, 
and,  when  he  can  eat  no  longer,  has  twenty  ftratagems  to 
efcape  from  me  to  the  alehoufe  ;  but  I  commonly  keep  the 
door  locked,  till  Monday  produces  fomething  for  him  to 
do. 

This  is  the  true  ftate  of  the  cafe,  and  thefe  are  the  pro¬ 
vocations  for  which  he  has  written  his  letter  to  you.  I  hope 
you  will  write  a  paper  to  (hew,  that,  if  a  wife  mull  fpend 
her  whole  time  in  watching  her  hufband,  fhe  cannot  con¬ 
veniently  tend  her  child,  or  fit  at  her  needle. 

I  am,  Sir,  & c. 


s  1  r,. 

There  is  in  this  town  a  fpecies  of  oppreflion  which  the 
law  has  not  hitherto  prevented  or  redrefied. 

I  am  a  chairman.  You  know,  Sir,  we  come  when  we 
are  called,  and  are  expected  to  carry  all  who  require  our 
affiftance.  It  is  common  for  men  of  the  molt  unwieldy 
corpulence  to  crowd  themfelves  into  a  chair,  and  demand 
to  be  carried  for  a  {hilling  as  far  as  an  airy  young  lady  whom 
we  fcarcely  feel  upon  our  poles.  Surely  we  ought  to  be 
paid  like  ail  other  mortals  in  proportion  to  our  labour.  En¬ 
gines  fhould  be  fixed  in  proper  places  to  weigh  chairs  as 
they  weigh  waggons  •,  and  thofe,  whom  eafe  and  plenty 
have  made  unable  to  carry  themfelves,  fiiould  give  part  of 
their  fuperfluities  to  thofe  who  carry  them . 

I  am.  Sir,  & c. 


Numb.  29.  Saturday,  November  4,  1758. 

To  the  IDLE  R. 

SIR, 

1-  HAVE  often  obferved,  that  friends  are  loft  by  difcon- 
tinuance  of  intercourfe  without  any  offence  on  either  part, 
and  have  long  known,  that  it  is  more  dangerous  to  be  for¬ 
gotten  than  to  be  blamed ;  I  therefore  make  hafte  to  fend 
you  the  reft  of  my  ftory,  left  by  the  delay  of  another  fort¬ 
night, 
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night,  the  name  of  Betty  Broom  might  be  no  longer  remem¬ 
bered  by  you  or  your  readers. 

Having  left  the  laft  place  in  hafte  to  avoid  the  charge  or 
the  fufpicion  of  theft,  I  had  not  fecured  another  fervice,  and 
was  forced  to  take  a  lodging  in  a  back  flreet.  I  had  now 
got  good  clothes.  The  woman  who  lived  in  the  garret  op- 
pofite  to  mine  was  very  officious,  and  offered  to  take  care 
of  my  room  and  clean  it,  while  I  went  round  to  my  ac¬ 
quaintance  to  enquire  for  a  miftrefs.  I  knew  not  why  ffie 
was  fo  kind,  nor  how  I  could  recompenfe  her  •,  but  in  a  few 
days  I  miffed  fome  of  my  linen,  went  to  another  lodging, 
and  refolved  not  to  have  another  friend  in  the  next  gar¬ 
ret. 

In  fix  weeks  I  became  under-maid  at  the  houfe  of  a  mer¬ 
cer  in  Cornhill,  whofe  fon  was  his  apprentice.  The  young 
gentleman  ufed  to  fit  late  at  the  tavern,  without  the  know¬ 
ledge  of  his  father ;  and  I  was  ordered  by  my  miftrefs  to 
let  him  in  filently  to  his  bed  under  the  counter,  and  to  be 
very  careful  to  take  away  his  candle.  The  hours  which  I 
was  obliged  to  watch,  whilft  the  reft  of  the  family  was  in 
bed,  I  confidered  as  fupernumerary,  and,  having  no  bufi- 
nefs  affigned  for  them,  thought  myfelf  at  liberty  to  fpend 
them  my  own  way  :  I  kept  myfelf  awake  with  a  book, 
and  for  fome  time  liked  my  ftate  the  better  for  this  opportu¬ 
nity  of  reading.  At  laft,  the  upper-maid  found  niv  book, 
and  (hewed  it  to  my  miftrefs,  who  told  me,  that  wenches 
like  me  might  fpend  their  time  better ;  that  (lie  never  knew 
any  of  the  readers  that  had  good  defigns  in  their  heads  -,  that 
ffie  could  always  find  fomething  elfe  to  do  with  her  time, 
than  to  puzzle  over  books  ;  and  did  not  like  that  fetch  a  fine 
lady  fhould  fit  up  for  her  young  mafter. 

This  was  the  firft  time  that  I  found  it  thought  criminal 
or  dangerous  to  know  how  to  read.  I  was  difmiffed  decent¬ 
ly,  left  I  fhould  tell  tales,  and  had  a  fmall  gratuity  above 
my  wages. 

I  then  lived  with  a  gentlewoman  of  a  fmall  fortune.  This 
was  the  only  happy  part  of  my  life.  My  miftrefs,  for 
whom  publick  diverfions  were  too  expenfive,  fpent  her  time 
with  books,  and  was  pleafed  to  find  a  maid  who  could  par¬ 
take  her  amufements.  I  rofe  early  in  the  morning,  that  I 
might  have  time  in  the  afternoon  to  read  or  liften,  and  was 
fuffered  to  tell  my  opinion,  or  exprefs  my  delight.  Thus 
fifteen  months  ftole  away,  in  which  I  did  not  repine  that  I 
was  born  to  fervitude.  But  a  burning  fever  feized  my  mif¬ 
trefs, 
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trefs,  of  whom  I  fhall  fay  no  more,  than  that  her  fervant 
wept  upon  her  grave. 

I  had  lived  in  a  kind  of  luxury,  which  made  me  very  un¬ 
fit  for  another  place  ;  and  was  rather  too  delicate  for  the 
converfation  of  a  kitchen  fo  that  when  I  was  hired  in  the 
family  of  an  Eaft  India  director,  my  behaviour  was  fo  dif¬ 
ferent,  as  they  faid,  from  that  of  a  common  fervant,  that 
they  concluded  me  a  gentlewoman  in  difguife,  and  turned 
me  out  in  three  weeks,  on  fufpicion  of  fome  defign  which 
they  could  not  comprehend. 

I  then  fled  for  refuge  to  the  other  end  of  the  town,  where 
I  hoped  to  find  no  obltrudtion  from  my  new  accomplifh- 
ments,  and  was  hired  under  the  houfekeeper  in  a  fplendid 
family.  Here  i  was  too  wife  for  the  maids,  and  too  nice  for 
the  footmen  ;  yet  I  might  have  lived  on  without  much  un- 
eafinefs,  had  not  my  miftrefs,  the  houfekeeper,  who  ufed 
to  employ  me  in  buying  neceffaries  for  the  family,  found  a 
bill  which  I  had  made  of  one  day’s  expences.  I  fuppofe  it 
did  not  quhe  agree  with  her  own  book,  for  fhe  fiercely  de¬ 
clared  her  refolution,  that  there  fhould  be  no  pen  and  ink 
in  that  kitchen  but  her  own. 

She  had  the  juftice,  or  the  prudence,  not  to  injure  my 
reputation  ;  and  I  was  eafily  admitted  into  another  houfe  in 
the  neighbourhood,  where  my  bufinefs  was  to  fweep  the 
rooms  and  make  the  beds.  Here  I  was,  for  fome  time,  the 
favourite  of  Mrs.  Simper,  my  lady’s  woman,  who  could 
not  bear  the  vulgar  girls,  and  was  happy  in  the  attendance 
of  a  young  woman  of  fome  education.  Mrs.  Simper  loved 
a  novel,  though  {he  could  not  read  hard  words,  and  there¬ 
fore,  when  her  lady  was  abroad,  we  always  laid  hold  on 
her  books.  At  laft,  my  abilities  became  fo  much  celebrat¬ 
ed,  that  the  houfe-fteward  ufed  to  employ  me  in  keeping 
his  accounts.  Mrs.  Simper  then  found  out,  that  my  fauci- 
nefs  was  grown  to  fuch  a  height  that  nobody  could  endure 
it,  and  told  my  lady,  that  there  never  had  been  a  room  well 
fwept  fince  Betty  Broom  came  into  the  houfe. 

I  was  then  hired  by  a  confumptive  lady,  who  wanted  a 
maid  that  could  read  and  write.  I  attended  her  four  years, 
and  though  fhe  was  never  pleafed,  yet  when  I  declared  my 
refolution  to  leave  her,  fhe  burft  into  tears,  and  told  me 
that  I  mull  bear  the  peevifhnefs  of  a  fick  bed,  and  I  fhould 
find  myfelf  remembered  in  her  will.  I  complied,  and  a 
codicil  was  added  in  my  favour  ;  but  in  lefs  than  a  week, 
when  I  fet  her  gruel  before  her,  I  laid  the  fpoon  on  the  left 
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fide,  and  {he  threw  her  will  into  the  fire.  In  two  days  fhe 
made  another,  which  fire  burnt  in  the  fame  manner  becaufe 
fhe  could  not  eat  her  chicken.  A  third  was  made,  and  de- 
ftroyed  becaufe  fhe  heard  a  moufe  within  the  wainfcot,  and 
was  fure  that  I  fhould  fuffer  her  to  be  carried  away  alive. 
After  this  I  was  for  fome  time  out  of  favour,  but  as  her 
illnefs  grew  upon  her,  refentment  and  fullennefs  gave  way 
to  kinder  fentiments.  She  died,  and  left  me  five  hundred 
pounds  ;  with  this  fortune  I  am  going  to  fettle  in  my  native 
parifh,  where  I  refolve  to  fpend  fome  hours  every  day  in 
teaching  poor  girls  to  read  and  write. 

I  am,  Sir, 

Your  humble  Servant, 

Betty  Broom. 


Numb.  30.  Saturday,  November  11,  1758. 

The  defires  of  man  encreafe  with  his  acquifitions  ;  every 
ftep  which  he  advances  brings  fomething  within  his  view, 
which  he  did  not  fee  before,  and  which,  as  foon  as  he  fees  it, 
he  begins  to  want.  Where  neceffity  ends,  curiofity  be¬ 
gins  ;  and  no  fooner  are  we  fupplied  with  every  thing  that 
nature  can  demand,  than  we  fit  down  to  contrive  artificial 
appetites. 

By  this  reftleffnefs  of  mind,  every  populous  and  wealthy 
city  is  filled  with  innumerable  employments,  for  which  the 
greater  part  of  mankind  is  without  a  name »,  with  artifi¬ 
cers,  whofe  labour  is  exerted  in  producing  fuch  petty  con¬ 
veniences,  that  many  (hops  are  furnrfhed  with  inltruments, 
of  which  the  ufe  can  hardly  be  found  without  enquiry,  but 
which  he  that  once  knows  them  quickly  learns  to  number 
among  neceffary  things. 

Such  is  the  diligence  with  which,  in  countries  complete¬ 
ly  civilized,  one  part  of  mankind  labours  for  another,  that 
wants  are  fupplied  falter  than  they  can  be  formed,  and  the 
idle  and  luxurious  find  life  ftagnate  for  want  of  fome  defire 
to  keep  it  in  motion.  This  fpecies  of  diftrefs  furnifhes  a 
new  fet  of  occupations;  and  multitudes  are  bufied,  from 
day  to  day,  in  finding  the  rich  and  the  fortunate  fomething 
to  do. 


It 
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It  is  very  common  to  reproach  thofe  artifts  as  ufelefs, 
■who  produce  only  fuch  fuperfluities  as  neither  accommodate 
the  body,  nor  improve  the  mind  ;  and  of  which  no  other 
efiedt  can  be  imagined,  than  that  they  are  the  occafions  of 
Spending  money,  and  confuming  time. 

But  this  cenfure  will  be  mitigated,  when  it  is  feriouflv 
confidered,  that  money  and  time  are  the  heavieft  burthens  of 
life,  and  that  the  unhappieft  of  all  mortals  are  thofe  who 
have  move  of  either  than  they  know  how  to  ufe.  To  fet 
himfelf  free  from  thefe  incumbrances,  one  hurries  to 
Newmarket ;  another  travels  over  Europe  ;  one  pulls  down 
his  houfe  and  calls  architects  about  him  ;  another  buys  a 
feat  in  the  country,  and  follows  his  hounds  over  hedges 
and  through  rivers  *,  one  makes  collections  of  {hells  ;  and 
another  fearches  the  world  for  tulips  and  carnations. 

He  is  fure  a  public  benefactor  w-ho  finds  employment 
ior  thofe  to  whom  it  is  thus  difficult  to  find  it  for  themfelves. 
It  is  true,  that  this  is  feldom  done  merely  from  generofity 
or  compaffion  ;  almoft  every  man  feeks  his  own  advantage 
in  helping  others,  and  therefore  it  is  too  common  for  mer¬ 
cenary  officioufnefs  to  confider  rather  what  is  grateful,  than 
what  is  right. 

We  all  know  that  it  is  more  profitable  to  be  loved  than 
efceemed  ;  and  minifters  of  plealure  will  always  be  found, 
who  ftudy  to  make  themfelves  neceflary,  and  to  fupplant 
thofe  who  are  practifing  the  fame  arts. 

One  of  the  amufements  of  idlenefs  is  reading  without  the 
fatigue  of  clofe  attention,  and  the  world  therefore  fwarms 
with  writers  whofe  wiffi  is  not  to  be  ftudied,  but  to  be 
read. 

No  fpecies  of  literary  men  has  lately  been  fo  much  mul¬ 
tiplied  as  the  writers  of  news.  Not  many  years  ago  the 
nation  was  content  with  one  gazette  ;  but  now  we  have  not 
only  in  the  metropolis  papers  for  every  morning  and  every 
evening,  but  almoft  every  large  town  has  its  weekly  hiftorian, 
who  regularly  circulates  his  periodical  intelligence,  and 
fills  the  villages  of  his  diftrift  with  conjectures  on  the 
events  of  war,  and  with  debates  on  the  true  intereft  of 
Europe . 

To  write  news  in  its  perfection  requires  fuch  a  com¬ 
bination  of  qualities,  that  a  man  completely  fitted  for  the 
talk  is  not  always  to  be  found.  In  Sir  Henry  Wotton's  jocu¬ 
lar  definition,  An  amhaffador  is  faid  to  be  a  man  of  virtue 
fent  abroad  to  tell  lies  for  the  advantage  cf  his  country  ;  a  news- 
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writer  is  a  man  without  virtue ,  who  writes  lies  at  home for  his 
own  profit.  To  thefe  compofitiohs  is  required  neither  genius 
nor  knowledge,  neither  induftry  nor  fprightlinefs  *,  but  con¬ 
tempt  of  fhame  and  indifference  to  truth  are  abfolutely  ne~ 
ceflary.  He  who  by  a  long  familiarity  with  infamy  has  ob¬ 
tained  thefe  qualities,  may  confidently  tell  to-day  what  he 
intends  to  contradifb  to-morrow  ;  he  may  affirm  fearlefsly 
what  he  knows  that  he  fhall  be  obliged  to  recant,  and  may 
write  letters  from  Amfierdam  or  Drefden  to  himfelf. 

In  a  time  of  war  the  nation  is  always  of  one  mind,  eager 
to  hear  fomething  good  of  themfelves  and  ill  of  the  enemy. 
At  this  time  the  talk  of  news-writers  is  eafy :  they  have 
nothing  to  do  but  to  tell  that  a  battle  is  expected,  and  af¬ 
terwards  that  a  battle  has  been  fought,  in  which  we  and 
our  friends,  whether  conquering  or  conquered,  did  ail,  and 
our  enemies  did  nothing. 

Scarcely  any  thing  awakens  attention  like  a  tale  of  cruel¬ 
ty.  The  writer  of  news  never  fails  in  the  intermiffion  of 
actions  to  tell  how  the  enemiesmurdered  children  and  ravifh- 
ed  virgins ;  and,  if  the  fcene  of  action  be  fomewhat  dis¬ 
tant,  fcalps  half  the  inhabitants  of  a  province. 

Among  the  calamities  of  war  may  be  jultly  numbered  the 
diminution  of  the  love  of  truth,  by  the  falfehoods  which 
intereft  didtates,  and  credulity  encourages.  A  peace  will 
equally  leave  the  urarrior  and  relator  of  wars  deilitute  of 
employment ;  and  I  know  not  whether  more  is  to  be  dread¬ 
ed  from  Itreets  filled  with  foldiers  accuftomed  to  plun¬ 
der,  or  from  garrets  filled  with  fcrihblers  accuftomed  to 
lie. 


Numb.  31.  Saturday,  November  38,  175&. 

Many  moralifts  have  remarked,  that  pride  has  of  all 
human  vices  the  wideft  dominion,  appears  in  the  greateft 
multiplicity  of  forms,  and  lies  hid  under  the  greateft  va¬ 
riety  of  difguifes  *,  of  difguifes,  which,  like  the  moon’s 
veil  of  brightnefs,  are  both  its  lufire  and  its  fioade,  and  betray 
it  to  others.,  though  they  hide  it  from  ourfelves. 

It  is  not  my  intention  to  degrade  pride  from  this  pre¬ 
eminence  of  mifchief-,  yet  I  know  not  whether  idlenefs 

may 
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may  not  maintain  a  very  doubtful  and  obftinate  compe¬ 
tition. 

There  are  fome  that  profefs  idlenefs  in  its  full  dignity, 
who  call  themfelves  the  Idle,  as  Bufiris  in  the  play  calls  him- 
J, 'elf  the  Proud  ;  who  boaft  that  they  do  nothing,  and  thank 
their  ftars  that  they  have  nothing  to  do  ;  who  deep  every 
night  till  they  can  deep  no  longer,  and  rife  only  that  exer- 
cife  may  enable  them  to  deep  again  •,  who  prolong  the  reign 
of  darknefs  by  double  curtains,  and  never  lee  the  fun  but 
to  tell  him  how  they  hate  his  beams ;  whofe  whole  labour  is 
to  vary  the  pofture  of  indulgence,  and  whofe  day  differs 
from  their  night  but  as  a  couch  or  chair  differs  from  a 
bed. 

Thefe  are  the  true  and  open  votaries  of  idlenefs,  for 
whom  (he  weaves  the  garlands  of  poppies,  and  into  whofe 
cup  {he  pours  the  waters  of  oblivion  ;  who  exift  in  a  ftate 
of  unruffled  ftupidity,  forgetting  and  forgotten  ;  who  have 
long  ceafed  to  live,  and  at  whofe  death  the  furvivors  can  only 
fay,  that  they  have  ceafed  to  breathe. 

But  idlenefs  predominates  in  many  lives  where  it  is  not  fuf- 
pe£fed ;  for,  being  a  vice  which  terminates  in  itfelf,  it  may 
be  enjoyed  without  injury  to  others  ;  and  it  is  therefore  not 
watched  like  fraud,  which  endangers  property  5  or  like 
pride,  which  naturally  feeks  its  gratifications  in  another’s 
inferiority.  Idlenefs  is  a  filertt  and  peaceful  quality,  that 
neither  raifes  envy  by  oftentation,  nor  hatred  by  oppofitionp, 
and  therefore  nobody  is  bufy  to  cenfure  or  detedl  it. 

As  pride  fometimes  is  hid  under  humility,  idlenefs  is  often 
covered  by  turbulence  and  hurry.  He  that  negledls  his 
known  duty  and  real  employment,  naturally  endeavours 
to  crowd  his  mind  with  fomething  that  may  bar  out  the  re¬ 
membrance  of  his  own  folly,  and  does  any  thing  but  what 
he  ought  to  do  with  eager  diligence,  that  he  may  keep  him- 
felf  in  his  own  favour. 

Some  are  always  in  a  ftate  of  preparation,  occupied  in 
previous  meafures,  forming  plans,  accumulating  materials, 
and  providing  for  the  main  affair.  Thefe  are  certainly  under 
the  fecret  power  of  idlenefs.  Nothing  is  to  be  expedted 
from  the  workman  whofe  tools  are  for  ever  to  be  fought. 
I  was  once  told  by  a  great  mailer,  that  no  man  ever  excel¬ 
led  in  painting,  who  was  eminently  curious  about  pencils 
and  colours. 

There  are  others  to  whom  idlenefs  dictates  another  expe¬ 
dient,  by  which  life  may  be  paffed  unprofitably  away  with¬ 
out 
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out  the  tedioufnefs  of  many  vacant  hours.  The  art  is,  to 
fill  the  day  with  petty  bufinefs,  to  have  always  fomething  in 
hand  which  may  raife  curiofity,  but  not  folicitude,  and 
keep  the  mind  in  a  ftate  of  adtion,  but  not  of  labour. 

This  art  has  for  many  years  been  pra£tifed  by  my  old 
friend  Sober  with  wonderful  fuccefs.  Sober  is  a  man  of 
ftrong  defires  and  quick  imagination,  fo  exaftly  balanced 
by  the  love  of  eafe,  that  they  can  feldom  ftimulate  him  to 
any  difficult  undertaking •,  they  have,  however,  fo  much 
power,  that  they  will  not  faffer  him  to  lie  quite  at  reft  •,  and 
though  they  do  not  make  him  fufficiently  ufeful  to  others, 
they  make  him  at  leaft  weary  of  hitnfelf. 

Mr.  Sober’s  chief  pleafure  is  converfation  ;  there  is  no 
end  of  his  talk  or  his  attention ;  to  fpeak  or  to  hear  is 
equally  pleafmg  ;  for  he  ftill  fancies  that  he  is  teaching  or 
learning  fomething,  and  is  free  for  the  time  from  his  own 
reproaches. 

But  there  is  one  time  at  night  when  he  muft  go  home, 
that  his  friends  may  deep  ;  and  another  time  in  the  morn¬ 
ing,  v/hen  all  the  world  agrees  to  {hut  out  interruption. 
Thefe  are  the  moments  of  -which  poor  Sober  trembles  at  the 
thought.  But  the  mifery  of  thefe  tirefome  intervals  he  has 
many  means  of  alleviating.  He  has  perfuaded  himfelf, 
that  the  manual  arts  are  undefervedly  overlooked  he  has 
obferved  in  many  trades  the  effects  of  clofe  thought,  and 
juft  ratiocination.  From  fpeculation  he  proceeded  to  prac¬ 
tice,  and  fupplied  himfelf  with  the  tools  of  a  carpenter,  with 
which  he  mended  his  ccal-box  very  fuccefsfully,  and  which 
he  ftill  continus  to  employ,  as  he  finds  occafion. 

He  has  attempted  at  other  times  the  crafts  of  the  fhoe- 
maker,  tinman,  plumber,  and  potter ;  in  all  thefe  arts  he 
has  failed,  and  refolves  to  qualify  himfelf  for  them  by  bet¬ 
ter  information.  But  his  daily  amufement  is  chemiftry- 
He  has  a  fmall  furnace,  which  he  employs  in  diftillation, 
and  which  has  long  been  the  folace  of  his  life.  He  draws 
oils  and  waters,  and  effences  and  fpirits,  which  he  knows 
to  be  of  no  ufe  ;  fits  and  counts  the  drops  as  they  come  from 
his  retort,  and  forgets  that,  whilft  a  drop  is  falling,  a  mo¬ 
ment  flies  away. 

Poor  Sober  !  I  have  often  teazed  him  with  reproof,  and 
he  has  often  promifed  reformation  ;  for  no  man  is  fo  much 
open  to  conviction  as  the  Idler,  but  there  is  none  on  whom 
it  operates  fo  little.  What  will  be  the  effect  of  this  paper 
I  know  not  5  perhaps  he  will  read  it  and  laugh,  and  light 
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the  fire  in  his  furnace  ;  but  my  hope  is,  that  he  will  quit 
his  trifles,  and  betake  himfeif  to  rational  and  ufeful  di¬ 
ligence. 


Numb.  32.  Saturday,  November  25,  1758. 


Among  the  Innumerable  mortifications  that  way-lay 
human  arrogance  on  every  fide,  may  well  be  reckoned  our 
ignorance  of  the  moft  common  objefts  and  effefts,  a  defect 
of  which  we  become  more  fenfible  by  every  attempt  to  fup- 
ply  it.  Vulgar  and  inadtive  minds  confound  familiarity 
with  knowledge,  and  conceive  themfelves  informed  of  the 
whole  nature  of  things  when  they  are  fhewn  their  form  or 
told  their  ufe  ;  but  the  fpeculatift,  who  is  not  content  with 
fuperficial  views,  harraffes  himfeif  with  fruitlefs  curiofi- 
ty,  and  {till  as  he  enquires  more,  perceives  only  that  he 
knows  lefs. 

Sleep  is  a  ftate  in  which  a  great  part  of  every  life  is  palled. 
No  animal  has  been  yet  difcovered,  whofe  exiftence  is  not 
varied  with  intervals  of  infenfibility ;  and  fome  late  phi- 
lofophers  have  extended  the  empire  of  fleep  over  the  vegeta¬ 
ble  world. 

Yet  of  this  change,  fo  frequent,  fo  great,  fo  general, 
and  fo  neceflary,  no  fearcher  has  yet  found  either  the  effi¬ 
cient  or  final  caufe  ;  or  can  tell  by  what  power  the  mind 
and  body  are  thus  chained  down  in  irrefiftible  ftupefadtion; 
or  what  benefits  the  animal  receives  from  this  alternate 
fufpenfion  of  its  active  powers. 

Whatever  may  be  the  multiplicity  or  contrariety  of  opi¬ 
nions  upon  this  fubjedt,  nature  has  taken  fufficient  care 
that  theory  (hall  have  little  influence  on  prattice.  The  moft 
diligent  enquirer  is  not  able  long  to  keep  his  eyes  open  ; 
the  moft  eager  difputant  wdll  begin  about  midnight  to  de- 
fert  his  argument ;  and,  once  in  four-and-twenty  hours, 
the  gay  and  the  gloomy,  the  witty  and  the  dull,  the  clamo¬ 
rous  and  the  filent,  the  bufv  and  the  idle,  are  all  over¬ 
powered  by  the  gentle  tvrant,  and  all  lie  down  in  the  equa¬ 
lity  of  fleep. 
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Philofophy  has  often  attempted  to  reprefs  infolence,  by 
afferting,  tliat  all  conditions  are  levelled  by  death  ;  a  pofiti- 
on  which,  however  it  may  dejecd  the  happy,  will'  feldom 
afford  much  comfort  to  the  wretched.  It  is  far  more  pleaf- 
ing  to  confider,  that  deep  is  equally  a  leveller  with  death  ; 
that  the  time  is  never  at  a  great  diftance,  when  the  balm  cf 
reft  fhall  be  diffufed  alike  upon  every  head,  when  the  cli- 
verfities  of  life  lhall  flop  their  operation,  and  the  high  and 
the  low  fhall  lie  down  together. 

It  is  fomewhere  recorded  of  Alexander ,  that  in  the  pride 
of  conquefts,  and  intoxication  of  flattery,  he  declared  that 
he  only  perceived  himfelf  to  be  a  man  by  the  necefiity  of 
deep.  Whether  he  confidered  fleep  as  neceffary  to  his  mind 
or  body,  it  was  indeed  a  fufficient  evidence  of  human  infir¬ 
mity  ;  the  body  which  required  fuch  frequency  of  renova¬ 
tion,  gave  but  faint  promifes  of  immortality  ;  and  the  mind 
which,  from  time  to  time,  funk  gladly  into  infenfibility, 
had  made  no  very  near  approaches  to  the  felicity  of  the  fu- 
preme  and  felf-fufficient  nature. 

I  know  not  what  can  tend  more  to  reprefs  all  the  paflions 
that  difturb  the  peace  of  the  world,  than  the  confideration 
that -there  is  no  height  of  happinefs  or  honour  from  which 
man  does  not  eagerly  defcend  to  a  ftate  of  unconfcious  re- 
pofe  ;  that  the  beft  condition  of  life  is  fuch,  that  we  con¬ 
tentedly  quit  its  good  to  be  difentangled  from  its  evils  ;  that 
in  a  few  hours  fplendor  fades  before  the  eye,  and  praife  it- 
felf  deadens  in  the  ear;  the  fenfes  withdraw  from  their 
objeDs,  and  reafon  favours  the  retreat. 

What  then  are  the  hopes  and  profpefils  of  covetoufnefs, 
ambition,  and  rapacity  ?  Let  him  that  defires  moft  have 
all  his  defires  gratified,  he  never  fhall  attain  a  ftate  which  he 
can,  for  a  day  and  a  night,  contemplate  with  fatisfaction, 
or  from  which,  if  he  had  the  power  of  perpetual  vigilance, 
he  would  not  long  for  periodical  feparationsr 

All  envy  would  be  extinguifhed,  if  it  were  univerfally 
known  that  there  are  none  to  be  envied,  and  furely  none 
can  be  much  envied  who  are  not  pleafed  with  themfelves. 
There  is  reafon  to  fufpeft,  that  the  diftin&ions  of  mankind 
have  more  {hew  than  value,  when  it  is  found  that  all  agree 
to  be  weary  alike  of  pleafures  and  of  cares  ;  that  the  power¬ 
ful  and  the  weak,  the  celebrated  and  obfcure,  join  in  one 
common  wifh,  and  implore  from  nature’s  hand  the  nedlar 
€>f  oblivion. 
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Such  is  our  defire  of  abftradlion  from  ourfelves,  that 
very  few  are  fatisfied  with  the  quantity  of  ftupefadlion 
which  the  needs  of  the  body  force  upon  the  mind.  Alexan¬ 
der  himfelf  added  intemperance  to  deep,  and  folaced  with 
the  fumes  of  wine  the  foveveignty  of  the  world  ;  and  almoft 
every  man  has  fome  art  by  which  he  Heals  his  thoughts 
away  from  his  prefent  ftate. 

It  is  not  much  of  life  that  is  fpent  in  clofe  attention  to 
any  important  duty.  Many  hours  of  every  day  are  fuffered 
to  fly  away  without  any  traces  left  upon  the  intelledls.  We 
fuffer  phantoms  to  rife  up  before  us,  and  amufe  ourfelves 
with  the  dance  of  airy  images,  which,  after  a  time,  we 
difmifs  for  ever,  and  know  not  how  we  have  been  bufied. 

Many  have  no  happier  moments  than  thofe  that  they  pafs 
in  folitude,  abandoned  to  their  own  imagination,  which 
fometimes  put  fceptres  in  their  hands  or  mitres  on  their 
heads,  fhifts  the  fcene  of  pleafure  with  endlefs  variety, 
bids  all  the  forms  of  beauty  fparkle  before  them,  and  gluts 
them  with  every  change  of  vifionary  luxury. 

It  is  eafy  in  thefe  femi-flumbers  to  colledl  all  the  poflibi- 
Jities  of  happinefs,  to  alter  the  courfe  of  the  fun,  to  bring 
back  the  paft,  and  anticipate  the  future,  to  unite  all  the 
beauties  of  all  feafons,  and  all  the  bleflings  of  all  climates, 
to  receive  and  bellow  felicity,  and  forget  that  mifery  is  the 
lot  of  man.  All  this  is  a  voluntary  dream,  a  temporary 
receflion  from  the  realities  of  life  to  airy  fictions  ;  and  ha¬ 
bitual  fubjedlion  of  reafon  to  fancy. 

Others  are  afraid  to  be  alone,  and  amufe  themfelves  by 
a  perpetual  fucceflion  of  companions :  but  the  difference  is 
not  great ;  in  folitude  we  have  our  dreams  to  ourfelves, 
and  in  company  we  agree  to  dream  in  concert.  The  end 
fought  in  both  is  forgetfulnefs  of  ourfelves. 
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Numb.  33.  Saturday,  December  2,  1758. 


[I  hope  the  author  of  the  following  letter  will  excufe  the 
omiffion  of  fome  parts,  and  allow  me  to  remark,  that  the 
Journal  of  the  Citizen  in  the  Spectator  has  almoft  pre¬ 
cluded  the  attempt  of  any  future  writer.] 

- Non  ita  Romuli 

Prafcriptum,  Id  intonfi  Catonis 

Aufpiciis ,  •ueterumque  norma.  Hor. 

S  I  R, 

You  have  often  folicited  correfpondence.  I  have  fent  you 
the  ‘Journal  of  a  Senior  Fellow,  or  Genuine  Idler ,  juft  trans¬ 
mitted  from  Cambridge  by  a  facetious  correspondent,  and 
warranted  to  have  been  tranfcribed  fi^om  the  common-place 
book  of  the  journalift. 

Monday,  Nine  o' Clock.  Turned  off  my  bed-maker  for 
waking  me  at  eight.  Weather  rainy.  Confulted  my 
weather-glafs.  No  hopes  of  a  ride  before  dinner. 

Ditto,  Fen.  After  breakfaft,  tranfcribed  half  a  fermon 
from  Dr.  Hickman.  N.  B.  Never  to  tranfcribe  any  more 
from  Calatny  ;  Mrs .  Pilcocks,  at  my  curacy,  having  one  vo¬ 
lume  of  that  author  lying  in  her  parlour-window. 

Ditto,  Eleven.  Went  down  into  my  cellar.  Mem.  My 
Mountain  will  be  fit  to  drink  in  a  month’s  time.  N.  B.  To 
remove  the  five-year-old  port  into  the  new  bin  on  the  left 
hand. 

Ditto,  Twelve.  Mended  a  pen.  Looked  at  my  weather- 
glafs  again.  Quickfilver  very  low.  Sjhaved.  Barber’s  hand 
Shakes. 

Ditto,  One.  Dined  alone  in  my  room  on  a  foal.  N.  B. 
The  fhrimp-fauce  not  fo  good  as  Mr.  H.  of  Peterhoufe  and 
I  ufed  to  eat  in  London  laft  winter  at  the.  Mitre  in  Fleet - 
Jlreet.  Sat  down  to  a  pint  of  Madeira.  Mr.  H.  furprifed 
me  over  it.  We  finifhed  two  bottles  of  port  together,  and 
were  very  chearful.  Mem.  To  dine  with  Mr.  H.  at  Peter¬ 
houfe  next  Wednefday .  One  of  the  diflies  a  leg  of  pork  and 
peafe,  by  my  delirs. 

G  %  Dittt, 
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Ditto ,  Six.  Newfpaper  in  the  common-room. 

Ditto ,  Seven.  Returned  to  my  room.  Made  a  tiff  of 
warm  punch,  and  to  bed  before  nine  •,  did  not  fall  afleep 
till  ten,  a  young  fellow-commoner  being  very  noify  over  my 
head. 

Tuefday,  Nine.  Rofe  fqueamilh.  A  fine  morning.  Wea- 
iher-glafs  very  high.  , 

Ditto,  Ten.  Ordered  my  horfe,  and  rode  to  the  five- 
mile  Hone  on  the  Newmarket  road.  Appetite  gets  better. 
A  pack  of  hounds,  in  full  cry,  eroded  the  road,  and  ftartled 
my  horfe. 

Ditto,  Twelve.  Dreft.  Found  a  letter  on  my  table  to  be 
in  London  the  19th  inft.  Befpoke  a  new  wig. 

Ditto ,  One.  At  dinner  in  the  hall.  Too  much  water 
in  the  foup.  Dr.  Dry  always  orders  the  beef  to  be  falted 
too  much  forme. 

Ditto,  Two.  In  the  common-room.  Dr.  Dry  gave  us 
an  inflance  of  a  gentleman  who  kept  the  gout  out  of  his 
ftomach  by  drinking  old  Madeira.  Converfation  chiefly  011 
the  expeditions.  Company  broke  up  at  four.  Dr.  Dry 
and  myfelf  played  at  back-gammon  for  a  brace  of  fnipes. 
Won. 

Ditto,  Five.  At  the  coffee-houfe.  Met  Mr.  H.  there. 
Could  not  get  a  fight  of  the  Monitor. 

Ditto,  Seven.  Returned  home,  and  flirred  my  fire.  Went 
to  the  common-room,  and  fupped  on  the  fnipes  with  Dr. 
Dry. 

Ditto,  Eight.  Began  the  evening  in  the  common  room. 
Dr.  Dry  told  feveral  ftories.  Were  very  merry.  Our 
new  fellow,  that  ftudies  phyfick,  very  talkative  toward 

twelve.  Pretends  he  will  bring  the  youngeft  Mifs - to 

drink  tea  with  me  foon.  Impertinent  blockhead  ! 

Wednefday ,  Nine.  Alarmed  with  a  pain  in  my  ancle. 

The  gout  ?  Fear  I  can’t  dine  at  Pelerhoufe  •,  bur  I  hope 
a  ride  will  fet  all  to  rights.  Weather-glafs  below  fair. 

Ditto,  Ten.  Mounted  my  horfe,  though  the  weather 
iufpicious.  Pain  in  my  ancle  entirely  gone.  Catched  in 
a  fhower  coming  back.  Convinced  that  my  weather-glafs  is 
the  beft  in  Canwridge. 

Ditto,  Twelve.  Dreft.  Sauntered  up  to  the  FiJhmongeF  s- 
hill.  Met  Mr.  H.  and  went  with  him  to  Peterhoufe.  Cook 
made  us  wait  thirty-fix  minutes  beyond  the  time.  The 
company,  fome  of  my  Emanuel  friends.  For  dinner,  a  pair 
«f  foals,  a  leg  of  pork  and  peafe,  among  other  things. 

Mem . 
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Mem.  Peafe-pudding  not  boiled  enough.  Cook  reprimand¬ 
ed  and  fconced  in  my  prefence. 

Ditto ,  after  dinner.  Pain  in  my  ancle  returns.  Dull  ail  the 
afternoon.  Raillied  for  being  no  company.  Mr.  H.’ s 
account  of  the  accomodations  on  the  road  in  his  Bath 
journey. 

Ditto,  Six.  Got  into  fpirits.  Never  was  more  chatty. 
We  fat  late  at  whift.  Mr.  H.  and  felf  agreed  at  parting  to 
take  a  gentle  ride,  and  dine  at  the  old  houfe  on  the  London 
road  to-morrow. 

Thurfday,  Nine.  My  fempftrefs.  She  has  loft  the  mea- 
fure  of  my  wrift.  Forced  to  be  meafured  again.  The  bag¬ 
gage  has  got  a  trick  of  fmiling. 

Ditto,  Ten  to  Eleven.  Made  fome  rappee-fnufF.  Read 
the  magazines.  Received  a  prefent  of  pickles  from  Mils 
Pi/cocks.  Mem.  To  fend  in  return  fome  collared  eel, 
which  I  know  both  the  old  lady  and  mifs  are  fond  of. 

Ditto,  Eleven.  Glafs  very  high.  Mounted  at  the  gate 
with  Mr.  H.  Horfe  fkittifh,  and  wants  exercife.  Arrive 
at  the  old  houfe.  All  the  provifions  befpoke  by  fome  rakifh 
fellow  commoner  in  the  next  room,  who  had  been  on  a 
fcheme  to  Newmarket.  Could  get  nothing  but  mutton-chops 
off  the  worft  end.  Port  very  new.  Agree  to  try  fome 
other  houfe  to-morrow. - 

Here  the  Journal  breaks  off :  for  the  next  morning,  as 
my  friend  informs  me,  our  genial  academick  was  waked  with 
a  fevere  fit  of  the  gout  ;  and,  at  prefent,  enjoys  ail  the 
dignity  of  that  difeafe.  But  I  believe  we  have  loft  nothing 
by  this  interruption  r  fince  a  continuation  of  the  remain¬ 
der  of  the  Journal,  through  the  remainder  of  the  week, 
would  molt  probably  have  exhibited  nothing  more  than  a 
repeated  relation  of  the  fame  circumftances  of  idling  and 
luxury. 

I  hope  it  will  not  be  concluded,  from  this  fpecimen  of 
academick  life,  that  I  have  attempted  to  decry  our  univer- 
fities.  If  literature  is  not  the  effential  requifite  of  the  mo¬ 
dern  academick,  I  am  yet  perfuaded,  that  Cambridge  and 
Oxford,  however  degenerated,  furpafs  the  fafbionable  acade¬ 
mies  of  our  metropolis,  and  the  gymnafta  of  foreign  coun¬ 
tries.  The  number  of  learned  perfons  in  thefe  celebrated 
feats  is  ftill  confiderable,  and  more  conveniences  and  oppor¬ 
tunities  for  ftudy  ftill  fubiift  in  them,  than  in  any  other 
place.  There  is  at  leaft  one  very  powerful  incentive  to 
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learning  ;  I  mean  the  Genius  of  the  place.  It  is  a  fort  of  in- 
fpiring  deity,  which  every  youth  of  quick  fenfibility  and  in¬ 
genious  difpofition  creates  to  himfelf,  by  retledling,  that  he 
is  placed  under  thofe  venei'able  walls,  where  a  Hooker 
and  a  Hammond,  a  Bacon  and  a  Newton,  once  purfued 
the  fame  courfe  of  fcience,  and  from  whence  they  foared  to 
the  moft  elevated  heights  of  literary  fame.  This  is  that  in¬ 
citement  which  Tally,  according  to  his  own  teflimony,  ex¬ 
perienced  at  Athens,  when  he  contemplated  the  porticos 
where  Socrates  fat,  and  the  laurel-groves  where  Plato  dis¬ 
puted.  But  there  aie  other  circumilances,  and  of  the  high- 
ell  importance,  which  render  our  colleges  fuperior  to  all 
other  places  of  education.  Their  inftitutions,  although 
Somewhat  fallen  from  their  primaeval  fimplicity,  are  fuch  as 
influence,  in  a  particular  manner,  the  moral  conducl  of 
their  youth ;  and  in  this  general  depravity  of  manners  and 
laxity  of  principles,  pure  religion  is  no  where  more  ftrong- 
ly  inculcated.  The  academies,  as  they  are  prefumptuoully 
Styled,  are  too  low  to  be  mentioned ;  and  foreign  femina- 
ries  are  likely  to  prejudice  the  unweary  mind  with  Calvi- 
nifm.  But  Englijh  univerfities  render  their  ftudents  virtuous, 
at  leaft  by  excluding  all  opportunities  of  vice ;  and,  by 
teaching  them  the  principles  of  the  Church  of  England,  con* 
firm  them  in  thofe  of  true  chriflianity. 


Numb.  34.  Saturday,  December  9,  1758. 


lo  illufirate  one  thing  by  its  refemblance  to  another,  has 
been  always  the  mofl  popular  and  efficacious  art  of  inftruc- 
tion.  There  is  indeed  no  other  method  of  teaching  that  of 
which  any  one  is  ignorant  but  by  means  of  fomething  already 
known  •,  and  a  mind  fo  enlarged  by  contemplation  and  en¬ 
quiry,  that  it  has  always  many  objedls  within  its  view,  will 
feldom  be  long  without  fome  near  and  familiar  image 
through  which  an  eafy  tranfition  may  be  made  to  truths 
more  diftant  and  obfcure. 

Of  the  parallels  which  have  been  drawn  by  wit  and  curio* 
Sty,  fame  are  literal  and  real,  as  between  poetry  and  paint¬ 
ing* 
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ing,  two  arts  which  purfue  the  fame  end,  by  the  operation 
of  the  fame  mental  faculties,  and  which  differ  only  as  the 
one  reprefents  things  by  marks  permanent  and  natural,  the 
other  by  figns  accidental  and  arbitrary.  The  one  therefore 
is  more  eafily  and  generally  underftood,  fince  fimilitude  of 
form  is  immediately  perceived  ;  the  other  is  capable  of 
conveying  more  ideas,  for  men  have  thought  and  fpoken  of 
many  things  which  they  do  not  fee. 

Other  parallels  are  fortuitous  and  fanciful,  yet  thefe 
have  fometimes  been  extended  to  many  particulars  of  re- 
femblance  by  a  lucky  concurrence  of  diligence  and  chance. 
The  animal  body  is  compofed  of  many  members,  united  under 
the  direction  of  one  mind  ;  any  number  of  individuals, 
connected  for  fome  common  purpofe,  is  therefore  called  a 
body.  From  this  participation  of  the  fame  appellation  arofe 
the  comparifon  of  the  body  natural  and  body  politick,  of 
which,  how  far  foever  it  has  been  deduced,  no  end  has  hi¬ 
therto  been  found. 

In  thefe  imaginary  fimilitudes,  the  fame  word  is  ufed  at 
once  in  its  primitive  and  metaphorical  fenfe.  Thus  health, 
afcribed  to  the  body  natural,  is  oppofed  to  ficknefs  ;  but 
attributed  to  the  body  politick  Hands  as  contrary  to  adverfi- 
ty.  Thefe  parallels  therefore  have  more  of  genius,  but 
lefs  of  truth  ;  they  often  pleafe,  but  they  never  convince. 

Of  this  kind  is  a  curious  fpeculation  frequently  indulged 
by  a  philofopher  of  my  acquaintance,  who  had  difcovered, 
that  the  qualities  requifite  to  converfation  are  very  exablly 
reprefented  by  a  bowl  of  punch. 

Punch,  fays  this  profound  inveftigator,  is  a  liquor  com¬ 
pounded  of  fpirit  and  acid  juices,  fugar  and  water.  The 
fpirit,  volatile  and  fiery,  is  the  proper  emblem  of  vivacity 
and  wit ;  the  acidity  of  the  lemon  will  very  aptly  figure 
pungency  of  raillery,  and  acrimony  of  cenfure  ;  fugar  is  the 
natural  reprefentative  of  lufcious  adulation  and  gentle  com- 
plaifance •,  and  water  is  the  proper  hieroglyphick  of  eafy 
prattle,  innocent  and  taftelefs. 

Spirit  alone  is  too  powerful  for  ufe.  It  will  produce 
madnefs  rather  than  merriment ;  and  inftead  of  quenching 
thirfl  will  inflame  the  blood.  Thus  wit,  too  copioufly 
poured  out,  agitates  the  hearer  with  emotions  rather  vio¬ 
lent  than  pleafing  ;  every  one  fhrinks  from  the  force  of  its 
oppreflion,  the  company  fits  intranced  and  overpowered  ; 
all  are  aftonifhed,  but  nobody  is  pleafed. 
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The  acid  juices  give  this  genial  liquor  all  its  power  of 
dimulating  the  palate.  Converfation  would  become  dull 
and  vapid,  if  negligence  were  not  fometimes  roufed,  and 
fiuggilhnefs  quickened,  by  due  feverity  of  reprehenfion. 
But  acids  unmixed  will  diftort  the  face  and  torture  the 
palate  ;  and  he  that  has  no  other  qualities  than  penetration 
and  afperity,  he  whofe  condant  employment  is  detection 
and  cenfure,  who  looks  only  to  find  faults,  and  fpeaks  only 
to  punifh  them,  will  foon  be  dreaded,  hated,  and  avoided. 

The  tade  of  fugar  is  generally  pleafing,  but  it  cannot 
long  be  eaten  by  itfeif.  Thus  meeknefs  and  courtefy  will 
always  recommend  the  fil'd  addrefs,  but  foon  pall  and 
naufeate,  unlefs  they  are  allbciated  with  more  fprightly 
qualities.  The  chief  ufe  of  fugar  is  to  temper  the  tafte  of 
other  fubftances ;  and  foftnefs  of  behaviour  in  the  fame 
manner  mitigates  the  roughnefs  of  contradiction,  and  al¬ 
lays  the  bitternefs  of  unwelcome  truth. 

* 

Water  is  the  univerfal  vehicle  by  which  are  conveyed  the 
particles  nccefiary  to  fuftenance  anil  growth,  by  which  third 
is  quenched,  and  ali  the  wants  of  life  and  nature  are  fup- 
plied.  Thus  all  the  bufinefs  of  the  world  is  tranfafted  by 
artlefs  and  dafy  talk,  neither  fublimed  by  fancy,  nor  dif- 
coloured  by  affectation,  without  either  the  harfhnefs  of 
fatire,  or  the  lufcioufnefs  of  flattery.  By  this  limpid  vein 
of  language,  curiofity  is  gratified,  and  all  the  knowledge  is 
conveyed  which  one  man  is  required  to  impart  for  the  fafety 
or  convenience  of  another.  Water  is  the  only  ingredient 
of  punch  which  can  be  ufed  alone,  and  with  which  man  is 
content  till  fancy  has  framed  an  artificial  want.  Thus  while 
we  only  defire  to  have  our  ignorance  informed,  we  are 
mofc  delighted  with  the  plained  diftion  •,  and  it  is  only 
in  the  moments  of  idlenefs  or  pride,  that  we  call  for  the 
gratifications  of  wit  or  flattery. 

He  only  will  pleafe  long,  who,  by  tempering  the  acid  of 
fatire  with  the  fugar  of  civility,  .and  allaying  the  heat  of 
wit  with  the  frigidity  of  humble  chat,  can  make  the  true 
punch  of  conversation  ;  and  as  that  punch  can  be  drunk  in 
the  _greated  quantity  which  has  the  larged  proportion  of 
water,  fo  that  companion  will  be  oftened  welcome,  whofe 
talk  flows  out  with  inoffenfive  copioufnefs  and  unenvied 
infipidity. 
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Numb.  35.  Saturday,  December  16,  1758. 
To  the  IDLER. 


MR.  IDLER, 

If  it  be  difficult  to  perfuade  the  idle  to  be  bufy,  it  is  like- 
wife,  as  experience  has  taught  me,  not  eafy  to  convince 
the  bufy  that  it  is  better  to  be  idle.  When  you  ihall  de- 
i'pair  of  ftimulating  iluggiffinefs  to  motion,  I  hope  you  will 
turn  your  thoughts  towards  the  means  of  finding  the  buftle 
of  pernicious  activity. 

I  am  the  unfortunate  hufband  of  a  buyer  of  bargains.  My 
wife  has  l'omewhere  heard,  that  a  good  houfewife  never  has 
any  thing  to  purchafe  when  it  is  wanted.  This  maxim  is 
often  in  her  mouth,  and  always  in  her  head.  She  is  not 
one  of  thofe  philofophical  talkers  that  fpeculate  without 
practice  ;  and  learn  fentences  of  wifdom  only  to  repeat 
them ;  fhe  is  always  making  additions  to  her  llores ;  ffie 
never  looks  into  a  broker’s  ffiop,  but  (lie  fpies  iomething 
that  may  be  wanted  fome  time  •,  and  it  is  impoffible  to  make 
her  pais  the  door  of  a  houi'e  where  ffie  hears  goods  felling 
by  auction. 

Whatever  ffie  thinks  cheap,  ffie  holds  it  the  duty  of  an 
oeconomift  to  buy  ;  in  confequence  of  this  maxim,  we  are 
incumbered  on  every  fide  with  ufelefs  lumber.  The  fervants 
can  fcarcely  creep  to  their  beds  through  the  chefts  and  boxes 
that  furround  them.  The  carpenter  is  employed  once  a 
week  in  building  clofets,  fixing  cupboards,  and  faftening 
fhelves  ;  and  my  houfe  has  the  appearance  of  a  flrip  ftored 
for  a  voyage  to  the  colonies. 

I  had  often  obferved  that  advertifements  fet  her  on  fire  ; 
and  therefore,  pretendingto  emulate  her  laudable  frugality, 
I  forbad  the  newfpaper  to  be  taken  any  longer ;  but  my 
precaution  is  vain  ;  I  know  not  by  what  fatality,  or  by  what 
confederacy,  every  catalogue  of  genuine  furniture  comes  to 
her  hand,  every  advertifement  of  a  newfpaper  newly  opened 
is  in  her  pocket-book,  and  fire  knows  before  any  of  her 
neighbours  when  the  ftock  of  any  man  leaving  off  trade  is  to 
be  fold  cheap  for  ready  money. 
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Such  intelligence  is  to  my  dear  one  the  Syren’s  fong. 
No  engagement,  no  duty,  no  intereft,  can  withhold  her 
from  a  fale,  from  which  fhe  always  returns  congratulating 
herielf  upon  her  dexterity  at  a  bargain ;  the  porter  lays 
down  his  burden  in  the  hall ;  fhe  difplays  her  new  acquisi¬ 
tions,  and  fpends  the  reft  of  the  day  in  contriving  where 
they  fhall  be  put. 

As  fhe  cannot  bear  to  have  any  thing  uncomplete,  one 
purchafe  neceftitates  another  •,  fhe  has  twenty  feather-beds 
more  than  fhe  can  ufe,  and  a  late  fale  has  fupplied  her  with 
a  proportionable  number  of  Whitney  blankets,  a  large  roll 
of  linen  for  fheets,  and  five  quilts  for  every  bed,  which  fhe 
bought  becaufe  the  feller  told  her,  that  if  fhe  would  clear 
his  hands  he  would  let  her  have  a  bargain. 

Thus  by  hourly  encroachments  my  habitation  is  made 
narrower  and  narrower;  the  dining-room  is  fo  crowded  with 
tables,  that  dinner  fcarcely  can  be  ferved ;  the  parlour  is 
decorated  with  fo  many  piles  of  china,  that  I  dare  not  ftep 
within  the  door ;  at  every  turn  of  the  flairs  I  have  a  clock, 
and  half  the  windows  of  the  upper  floors  are  darkened,  that 
(helves  may  be  fet  before  them. 

This,  however,  might  be  borne,  if  fire  would  gratify  her 
own  inclinations  without  oppoling  mine.  But  I  who  am 
idle  am  luxurious,  and  fhe  condemns  me  to  live  upon  fait 
provifion.  She  knows  the  lofs  of  buying  in  fmall  quanti¬ 
ties,  we  have  therefore  whole  hogs  and  quarters  of  oxen. 
Part  of  our. meat  is  tainted  before  it  is  eaten,  and  part  is 
thrown  away  becaufe  it  is  fpoiled ;  but  fhe  perfifts  in  her 
fvftem,  and  will  never  buy  any  thing  by  Angle  penny¬ 
worths. 

The  common  vice  of  thofe  who  are  (till  grafping  at  more, 
is  to  negledf  that  which  they  already  poflefs  ;  but  from  this 
failing  my  charmer  is  free.  It  is  the  great  care  of  her  life 
that  the  pieces  of  beef  fhouldbe  boiled  in  the  order  in  which 
they  are  bought  ;  that  the  fecond  bag  of  peafe  fhould  not 
be  opened  till  the  firft  are  eaten  ;  that  every  feather-bed 
fhall  be  lain  on  in  its  turn  ;  that  the  carpets  fhould  be  taken 
out  of  the  chefts  once  a  month  and  brufhed,  and  the  rolls  of 
linen  opened  now  and  then  before  the  fire.  She  is  daily 
enquiring  after  the  beft  traps  for  mice,  and  keeps  the 
rooms  always  feented  by  fumigations  to  deftroy  the  moths. 
She  employs  workmen,  from  time  to  time,  to  adjuft  fix 
clocks  that  never  go,  and  clean  fivp  jacks  that  ruft  in  the 
garret;  and  a- woman  in  the  next  alley  lives  by  fcouring 
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the  brtffs  and  pewter,  which  are  only  laid  up  to  tarnilh 
again. 

She  is  always  imagining  fome  diftant  time  in  which  fhe 
{hall  ufe  whatever  fhe  accumulates  ;  {he  has  four  looking- 
glades  which  fire  cannot  hang  up  in  her  houfe,  but  which 
will  be  handfome  in  more  lofty  rooms  j  and  pays  rent  for 
the  place  of  a  vaft  copper  in  fome  warehoufe,  becaufe  when 
we  live  in  the  country  we  fhall  brew  our  own  beer. 

Of  this  life  I  have  long  been  weary,  but  know  not  how 
to  change  it ;  all  the  married  men  whom  I  confult  advife 
me  to  have  patience  ;  but  fome  old  batchelors  are  of  opini¬ 
on,  that  fince  fhe  loves  fales  fo  well,  fhe  fhould  have  a  fale 
of  her  own  ;  and  I  have,  1  think,  refolved  to  open  her 
hoards,  and  advertife  an  audticn. 

I  am.  Sir, 

Your  very  humble  fervant, 

Peter  Peenty* 


Numb.  36.  Saturday,  'December  23,  1758. 

.The  great  differences  that  difturb  the  peace  of  mankind 
are  not  about  ends,  but  means.  We  have  all  the  fame  ge¬ 
neral  defires,  but  how  thofe  defires  fhall  be  accomplifhed 
will  for  ever  be  difputed.  The  ultimate  purpofe  of  govern¬ 
ment  is  temporal,  and  that  of  religion  is  eternal  happinefs. 
Hitherto  we  agree ;  but  here  we  muff  part,  to  try  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  endlefs  varieties  of  paffion  and  underltanding  com¬ 
bined  with  one  another,  every  poffble  form  of  government, 
and  every  imaginable  tenet  of  religion. 

We  are  told  by  Cumberland  that  reElitude ,  applied  to  adtion 
or  contemplation,  is  merely  metaphorical ;  and  that  as  a 
right  line  defcribes  the  {horteft  paffage  from  point  to  point, 
fo  a  right  adtion  effects  a  good  defign  by  the  feweft  means  j 
and  fo  likewife  a  right  opinion  is  that  which  connedts 
diftant  truths  by  the  fhorteft  train  of  intermediate  propo¬ 
rtions. 

To  find  fhe  neareft  way  from  truth  to  truth,  or  from 
purpofe  to  effect,  not  to  ufe  more  inftruments  where  fewer 
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will  be  fufficient,  not  to  move  by  wheels  and  lexers  what 
will  give  way  to  the  naked  hand,  is  the  great  proof  of  a 
'healthful  and  vigorous  mind,  neither  feeble  with  helplefs 
ignorance,  nor  ®ver burdened  with  unwieldy  knowledge. 

But  there  are  men  who  feem  to  think  nothing  fo  much 
the  charatteriftick  of  a  genius,  as  to  do  common  things  in 
an  uncommon  manner  j  like  HudibraSy  to  tell  the  clock  by 
algebra  ;  or  like  tire  lady  in  Dr.  Young s  fatires,  to  drink  tea 
by 'Jlratagern ;  to  quit  the  beaten  track  only  becaufe  it  is 
known,  and  take  a  new  path,  however  crooked  or  rough, 
becaufe  the  {Irak  was  found  out  before. 

Every  man  fpeaks  and  writes  with  intent  to  be  unclerftood  ; 
and  it  can  feldom  happen  but  he  that  understands  himfelf 
might  convey  his  notions  to  another,  if,  content  to  be  un- 
derftood,  he  did  not  feek  to  be  admired  ;  but  when  once  he 
begins  to  contrive  how  his  fentiments  may  be  received,  not 
with  moil  eafe  to  his  reader,  but  with  moft  advantage  to 
himfelf,  he  then  transfers  his  confideration  from  words  to 
founds,  from  fentences  to  periods,  and  as  he  grows  more 
elegant  becomes  lefs  intelligible. 

It  is  difficult  to  enumerate  every  fpecies  of  authors  whofe 
labours  counteract  themfelves  ;  the  man  of  exuberance  and 
copioufnefs,  who  diffufes  every  thought  through  fo  many 
diverfities  of  expreffion,  that  it  is  ioft  like  water  in  a  milt  •, 
the  ponderous  dictator  of  fentences,  whofe  notions  are  de¬ 
livered  in  the  lump,  and  are,  like  uncoined  bullion,  of  more 
weight  than  ufe  ;  the  iiber?.l  illuftrator,  who  thews  by  ex¬ 
amples  and  ccmparifons  what  was  clearly  feen  when  it  was 
tirft  propofed  ;  and  the  (lately  fon  of  demonftration,  who 
proves  with  mathematical  formality  what  no  man  has  yet 
pretended  to  doubt. 

There  is  a  mode  of  ftyle  for  which  I  know  not  that  the 
matters  of  oratory  have  yet  found  a  name  ;  a  ftyle  by  which 
the  moft  evident  truths  are  fo  obfeured,  that  they  can  no 
longer  be  perceived,  and  the  moft  familiar  propofitions  fo 
dilguifed  that  they  cannot  be  known.  Every  other  kind  of 
eloquence  is  the  drefs  of  fenfe  ;  but  this  is  the  matk  by 
which  a  true  mailer  of  his  art  will  fo  effectually  conceal 
it,  that  a  man  will  as  eafily  miftake  his  own  pofitions,  if  he 
meets  them  thus  transformed,  as  he  may  pafs  in  a  mafque- 
rade  his  neareft  acquaintance. 

The  ftyle  may  be  called  the  terrijicky  for  its  chief  inten¬ 
tion  is  to  terrify  and  amaze  ;  it  may  he  termed  the  irpulftve, 
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for  its  natural  effect  is  to  drive  away  the  reader  •,  or  it  may 
be  diftinguifhed,  in  plain  Englijh,  by  the  denomination  of 
the  bugbear  Jlyle,  for  it  has  more  terror  than  danger,  and 
will  appear  lefs  formidable  as  it  is  more  nearly  approach¬ 
ed. 

A  mother  tells  her  infant,  that  two  and  two  m  -he  four  ; 
the  child  remembers  the  propofition,  and  is  able  to  count 
four  to  all  the  purpofes  of  life,  till  the  courfe  of  his  educa¬ 
tion  brings  him  among  philofophers,  who  fright  him  front 
his  former  knowledge,  by  telling  him,  that  four  is  a  certain 
aggregate  of  units  ;  that  all  numbers  being  only  the  repeti¬ 
tion  of  an  unit,  which,  though  not  a  number  itfelf,  is  the  pa¬ 
rent,  root,  or  original  of  all  number,  four  is  the  denomina¬ 
tion  afligned  to  a  certain  number  of  fuch  repetitions.  The 
only  danger  is,  left,  when  he  firft  hears  thefe  dreadful 
founds,  the  pupil  fhould  run  away  ;  if  he  has  but  the  cou¬ 
rage  to  ftay  till  the  conclufion,  he  will  find  that,  when 
fpeculation  has  done  its  worft,  two  and  two  ftill  make 
four. 

An  illuftrious  example  of  this  fpecies  of  eloquence  may 
be  found  in  Letters  concerning  Mind.  The  author  begins  by 
declaring,  that  the  fort  of  t lungs  are  things  that  now  are ,  have 
been ,  and  frail  be,  and  the  things  that  friBly  are.  In  this 
pofition,  except  the  laft  claufe,  in  which  he  ufes  fomething 
of  the  fcholaftick  language,  there  is  nothing  but  what  every 
man  has  heard  and  imagines  himfelf  to  know.  But  who 
would  not  believe  that  fome  wonderful  novelty  is  prefented 
to  his  intellect,  when  he  is  afterwards  told  in  the  true  bug¬ 
bear  ftyle,  that  the  ares,  in  the  former  fenfe,  are  things  that 
lie  between  the  have-beens  and  fhall-bes.  The  have-beens  are 
things  that  are  paf  ;  the  fhall-bes  are  things  that  are  to  come  ; 
end  the  things  that  are,  in  the  latter  fenfe,  are  things  that 
have  not  been ,  nor  f, ha'll  be,  nor  fand  in  the  midjl  of  fuch  as  are 
before  them,  or  fall  be  after  them.  The  things  that  have  been, 
and jhall  be,  have  refpeci  to  prefent ,  paf,  and  future.  Thofe 
likewfe  that  now  are  have  moreover  place ;  that,  for  inflance , 
which  is  here,  that  which  is  to  the  eaf ,  that  which  is  to  the 
wef. 

All  this,  my  dear  reader,  is  very  ftrange  ;  but  though  it 
be  ftrange,  it  is  not  new ;  furvey  thefe  wonderful  fentences 
again,  and  they  will  be  found  to  contain  nothing  more  than 
very  plain  truths,  which  till  this  Author  arofe  had  always 
been  delivered  in  plain  language. 
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Numb.  37.  Saturday,  December  30,  1758. 


Those  who  are  {killed  in  the  extraflion  and  prepara¬ 
tion  of  metals,  declare,  that  iron  is  every  where  to  be  found; 
and  that  not  only  its  proper  ore  is  copioufly  treafured  in  the 
caverns  of  the  earth,  but  that  its  particles  are  difperfed 
throughout  all  other  bodies. 

If  the  extent  of  the  human  view  could  comprehend  the 
whole  frame  of  the  univerfe,  I  believe  it  would  be  found 
invariably  true,  that  Providence  has  given  that  in  greateft 
plenty,  which  the  condition  of  life  makes  of  greateft  ufe  ; 
and  that  nothing  is  penurioully  imparted  or  placed  far  from 
the  reach  of  man,  of  which  a  more  liberal  diftribution,  or 
more  eafy  acquifition,  would  increafe  real  and  rational  fe¬ 
licity. 

Iron  is  common,  and  gold  is  rare.  Iron  contributes  fo 
much  to  fupply  the  wants  of  nature,  that  its  ufe  conftitutes 
much  of  the  difference  favage  and  polifhed  life,  between 
the  ftate  of  him  that  {lumbers  in  European  palaces,  and 
him  that  fhelters  himfelf  in  the  cavities  of  a  rock  from  the 
chilnefs  of  the  night,  or  the  violence  of  the  ftorm.  Gold 
can  never  be  hardened  into  faws  or  axes  ;  it  can  neither 
furnifh  inftruments  of  manufacture,  utenfils  of  agriculture, 
nor  weapons  of  defence ;  its  only  quality  is  to  fhine,  and 
the  value  of  its  luftre  arifes  from  its  fcarcitv. 

Throughout  the  whole  circle,  both  of  natural  and  moral 
life,  neceifaries  are  as  iron,  and  fuperfluities  as  gold.  What 
we  really  need  we  may  readily  obtain ;  fo  readily,  that  far 
the  greater  part  of  mankind  has,  in  the  wantonnefs  of  abun¬ 
dance,  confounded  natural  with  artificial  ' defires,  and  in¬ 
vented  neceffities  for  the  fake  of  employment,  becaufe  the 
mind  is  impatient  of  inaction,  and  life  is  fuftained  with  fo 
little  labour,  that  the  tedioufnefs  of  idle  time  cannot  other- 
wife  be  fupported. 

Thus  plenty  is  the  original  caufe  of  many  of  our  needs  ; 
and  even  the  poverty,  which  is  fo  frequent  and  diftrefsful  in 
civilized  nations,  proceeds  often  from  that  change  of  man¬ 
ners  which  opulence  has  produced.  Nature  makes  us  poor 
only  when  we  want  neceffaries ;  but  cuftom  gives  the  name 
of  poverty  to  rhe  want  of  fuperfluities. 
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When  Socrates  paffed  through  (hops  of  toys  and  orna¬ 
ments,  he  cried  out,  How  many  things  are  here  which  1  do 
not  need !  And  the  fame  exclamation  may  every  man  make 
who  furveys  the  common  accommodations  of  life. 

Superfluity  and  difficulty  begin  together.  To  drefs  food 
for  the  ftomach  is  eafy,  the  art  is  to  irritate  the  palate  when 
the  ftomach  is  fufficed.  A  rude  hand  may  build  walls, 
form  roofs,  and  lay  floors,  and  provide  all  that  warmth  and 
fecurity  require ;  we  only  call  the  nicer  artificers  to  carve  the 
cornice,  or  to  paint  the  cielings.  Such  drefs  as  may  enable 
the  body  to  endure  the  different  feafons,  the  mod  unenlight¬ 
ened  nations  have  been  able  to  procure ;  but  the  work  of 
fcience  begins  in  the  ambition  of  diftindtion,  in  variations  of 
faffiion,  and  emulation  of  elegance.  Corn  grows  with  eafy 
culture ;  the  gardener’s  experiments  are  only  employed  to 
exalt  the  flavours  of  fruits,  and  brighten  the  colours  of 
flowers. 

Even  of  knowledge,  thofe  parts  are  moll  eafy  which  are 
generally  neceffary.  The  intercourfe  of  fociety  is  maintain¬ 
ed  without  the  elegances  of  language.  Figures,'  criticifms, 
and  refinements,  are  the  work  of  thofe  whom  idlenefs  makes 
weary  of  themfelves.  The  commerce  of  the  world  is  carried 
on  by  eafy  methods  of  computation.  Subtilty  and  ftudy  are 
required  only  when  queftions  are  invented  merely  to  puzzle, 
and  calculations  are  extended  to  fhew  the  fkill  of  the  calcu¬ 
lator.  The  light  of  the  fun  is  equally  beneficial  to  him  whofe 
eyes  tell  him  that  it  moves,  and  to  him  whofe  reafon  per- 
fuades  him  that  it  Hands  ftill ;  and  plants  grow  with  the 
fame  luxuriance,  whether  we  fuppofe  earth  or  water  the  pa¬ 
rent  of  vegetation. 

If  we  raife  our  thoughts  to  nobler  enquiries,  we  ffiall  ftill 
find  facility  concurring  with  ufefulnefs.  No  man  needs  ftay 
to  be  virtuous  till  the  moralifts  have  determined  the  effence 
of  virtue  *,  our  duty  is  made  apparent  by  its  proximate 
confequences,  though  the  general  and  ultimate  reafon  fhould 
never  be  difcovered.  Religion  may  regulate  the  life  of  him 
to  whom  the  Scotijls  and  Thomijls  are  alike  unknown  ;  and 
the  affertors  of  fate  and  free-will,  however  different  in  their 
talk,  agree  to  add  in  the  fame  manner. 

It  is  not  my  intention  to  depreciate  the  politer  arts  or 
abftrufer  ftudies.  That  curiofity  which  always  fucceeds 
eafe  and  plenty,  was  undoubtedly  given  us  as  a  proof  of  ca¬ 
pacity  which  our  prefent  date  is  not  able  to  fill,  as  a  prepa¬ 
rative  for  fome  better  mode  of  exiftence,  which  ffiall  furniffi 
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employment  for  the  whole  foul,  and  where  pleafure  fhall  be 
adequate  to  our  powers  of  fruition.  In  the  mean  time,  let 
us  gratefully  acknowledge  that  goodnefs  which  grants  us 
eafe  at  a  cheap  rate,  which  changes  the  feafons  where  the 
nature  of  heat  and  cold  has  not  been  yet  examined,  and  gives 
the  viciflitudes  of  day  and  night  to  thofe  who  never  marked 
the  tropicks,  or  numbered  the  conftellations. 


Numb.  38-  Saturday,  January  6,  1759. 


OlNCE  the  publication  of  the  letter  concerning  the  con~ 
dition  cf  thofe  who  are  confined  in  gaols  by  their  creditors, 
an  enquiry  is  laid  to  have  been  made,  by  which  it  appears 
that  more  than  twenty  thoufand  *  are  at  this  time  priioners 
for  debt. 

We  often  look  with  indifference  on  the  fucceffive  parts  of 
that,  which  if  the  whole  were  feen  together,  wrould  fhake 
us  with  emotion.  A  debtor  is  dragged  to  prifon,  pitied  for 
a  moment,  and  then  forgotten  ;  another  follow's  him,  and 
is  loft  alike  in  the  caverns  of  oblivion  ;  but  when  the  w'hole 
•fnafs  of  calamity  rifes  up  at  once,  wdien  twenty  thoufand 
reafonable  beings  are  heard  all  groaning  in  unneceflary  mi- 
fery,  not  by  the  infirmity  of  nature,  but  the  miftake  or  ne¬ 
gligence  of  policy,  wdio  can  forbear  to  pity  and  lament,  to 
wonder  and  abhor  ! 

There  is  here  no  need  of  declamatory  vehemence ;  we 
live  in  an  age  of  commerce  and  computation  ;  let  us  there¬ 
fore  cooly  enquire  what  is  the  fum  of  evil  wdrich  the  im- 
prifonment  of  debtors  brings  upon  our  country. 

ft  feems  to  be  the  opinion  of  the  later  computifts,  that 
the  inhabitants  of  England  do  not  exceed  fix  millions,  of 
which  twenty  thoufand,  is  the  three-hundredth  part.  What 
fhall  we  fay  of  the  humanity  or  the  wfifdom  of  a  nation, 
that  voluntarily  facrifices  one  in  every  three  hundred  to 
lingering  deftruftion  ! 

O  O 

*  Tliis  number  was  at  that  time  confidently  publiflied-;  but  the  author 
has  fince  found  reafon  to  qneftion  the  calculation. 
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The  misfortunes  of  an  individual  do  not  extend  their  in¬ 
fluence  to  many ;  yet  if  we  confider  the  effe&s  of  confan- 
guinity  and  friendfhip,  and  the  general  reciprocation  of 
wants  and  benefits,  which  make  one  man  dear  or  neceflary 
to  another,  it  may  reafonably  be  fuppofed,  that  every  man 
languifhing  in  prifon  gives  trouble  of  fome  kind  to  two' 
others  who  love  or  need  him.  By  this  multiplication  of  mi- 
fery  we  fee  diftrefs  extended  to  the  hundredth  part  of  the 
whole  fociety. 

If  we  eftimate  at  a  (hilling  a  day  what  is  loft  by  the  inac¬ 
tion  and  confumed  in  the  fupport  of  each  man  thus  chained 
down  to  involuntary  idlenefs,  the  publick  lofs  will  rife  in 
one  year  to  three  hundred  thoufand  pounds  ;  in  ten  years 
to  more  than  a  fixth  part  of  our  circulating  coin. 

I  am  afraid  that  thofe  who  are  belt  acquainted  with  the 
ftate  of  our  prifons,  will  confefs  that  my  conjecture  is  too 
near  the  truth,  when  I  fuppofe  that  the  corrofion  of  refent- 
ment,  the  heavinefs  of  forrow,  the  corruption  of  confined 
air,  the  want  of  exercife,  and  fometimes  of  food,  the  con¬ 
tagion  of  difeafes,  from  which  there  is  no  retreat,  and  the 
feverity  of  tyrants,  againft  whom  there  can  be  no  refiftance, 
and  all  the  complicated  horrors  of  a  prifon,  put  an  end  elery 
year  to  the  life  of  one  in  four  of  thofe  that  are  fhut  up  from 
the  common  comforts  of  human  life. 

Thus  perifh  yearly  five  thoul'and  men,  overborne  with  for¬ 
row,  confumed  by  famine,  or  putrified  by  filth  ;  many  of 
them  in  the  moll  vigorous  and  ufeful  part  of  life  ;  for  the 
thoughtlefs  and  imprudent  are  commonly  young,  and  the 
aftive  and  bufy  are  ieldom  old. 

According  to  the  rule  generally  received,  which  fuppofes 
that  one  in  thirty  dies  yearly,  the  race  of  man  may  be  faid 
to  be  renewed  at  the  end  of  thirty  years.  Who  would  have 
believed  till  now,  that  of  every  Etiglijh  generation,  an  hun¬ 
dred  and  fifty  thoufand  perifh  ill  our  gaols  !  that  in  every 
century,  a  nation  eminent  for  fcience,  ftudious  of  com¬ 
merce,  ambitious  of  empire,  fhould  willingly  lofe,  inf 
noifome  dungeons,  five  hundred  thoufand  of  its  inhabitants; 
a  number  greater  than  has  ever  been  deftroyed  in  the  fame 
tiihe  by  the  peftilence  and  fword  ! 

A  very  late  occurrence  may  {hew  its  the  value  of  the 
number  which  we  thus  condemn  to  be  ufelefs ;  in  the  re- 
eftablifhment  of  the  trained  bands,  twenty  thoufand  are 
confidered  as  a  force  fullieient  againft  all  exigencies.  While, 
therefore,  we  detain  twenty  thoufand  in  prifon,  we  fhut 
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up  in  darknefs  and  ufeleffhefs  two-thirds  of  an  army  which 
ourfelves  judge  equal  to  the  defence  of  our  country. 

The  monaftick  inftitutions  have  been  often  blamed,  as 
tending  to  retard  the  increafe  of  mankind.  And  perhaps 
retirement  ought  rarely  to  be  permitted,  except  to  thofe 
whofe  employment  is  confiftent  with  abftradlion,  and  who, 
though  folitary,  will  not  be  idle ;  to  thofe  whom  infirmity 
makes  ufelefs  to  the  commonwealth,  or  to  thofe  who  have 
paid  their  due  proportion  to  fociety,  and  who,  having  lived 
for  others,  maybe  honourably,  difmiffed  to  live  for  them- 
felves.  But  whatever  be  the  evil  or  the  folly  of  thefe  re¬ 
treats,  thofe  have  no  right  to  cenfure  them  whofe  pri- 
fons  contain  greater  numbers  than  the  monafteries  of  other 
countries,  it  is,  furely,  lefs  foolifh  and  lefs  criminal  to  per¬ 
mit  inaction  than  compel  it ;  to  comply  with  doubtful  opi¬ 
nions  of  happinefs,  than,  condemn  to  certain  and  apparent 
mifery  5  to  indulge  the  extravagances  of  erroneous  piety, 
than  to  multiply  and  enforce  temptations  to  wickednefs. 

The  mifery  of  gaols  is  not  half  their  evil :  they  are  filled 
with  every  corruption  which  poverty  and  wickednefs  can 
generate  between  them  •,  with  all  the  fhamelefs  and  profli¬ 
gate  enormities  that  can  be  produced  by  the  impudence  of 
ignominy,  the  rage  of  want,  and  the  malignity  of  defpair. 
In  a  prifon  the  awe  of  the  publick  eye  is  loft,  and  the  pow¬ 
er  of  the  law  is  fpent ;  there  are  few  fears,  there  are  no 
bliifhes.  The  lewd  inflame  the  lewd,  the  audacious  harden 
the  audacious.  Every  one  fortifies  himfelf  as  he  can  againft 
his  own  fenfibility,  endeavours  to  pradlife  on  others  the 
arts  which  are  pradHfed  on  himfelf ;  and  gains  the  kindnefs, 
of  his  afTociates  by  fimilitude  of  manners. 

Thus  fome  fink  amidft  their  miferv,  and  others  furvive 
only  to  propagate  villainy.  It  may  be  hoped,  that  our  law¬ 
givers  will  at  length  take  away  from  us  this  power  of  ftarving 
and  depraving  one  another ;  but,  if  there  be  any  reafon  why 
this  inveterate  evil  fhould  not  be  removed  in  cur  age,  which 
true  policy  has  enlightened  beyond  any  former  time,  let 
thofe,  whofe  writings  form  the  opinions  and  the  practices 
of  their  contemporaries,  endeavour  to  transfer  the  reproach 
of  fuch  imprifonment  from  the  debtor  to  the  creditor,  till 
univerfal  infamy  fhall  purfue  the  wretch  whofe  wantonnefs 
of  power,  or  revenge  of  difappointment,  condemns  another 
to  torture  and  to  ruin  ;  till  he  fhall  be  hunted  through  the 
world  as  an  enemy  to  man,  and  find  in  riches  no  fhelter 
from  contempt. 
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Surely,  Ire  whofe  debtor  has  perilhed  in  prifon,  although 
he  may  acquit  himfelf  of  deliberate  murder,  mult  at  lealt 
have  his  mind  clouded  with  difcontent,  when  he  confiders 
how  much  another  has  fuffered  from  him  5  when  he  thinks 
on  the  wife  bewailing  her  hufband,  or  the  children  begging 
the  bread  which  their  father  would  have  earned:  If  there 
are  any  made  fo  obdurate  by  avarice  Or  cruelty,  as  to  re¬ 
volve  thefe  confequences  without  dread  or  pity,  I  muft 
leave  them  to  be  awakened  by  fome  other  power,  for  I  write 
only  to  human  beings. 


Numb.  39.  Saturday,  January  13^  1759= 

To  the  IDLER, 

SIR, 

As  none  look  more  diligently  about  them  than  thofe  who 
have  nothing  to  do,  or  who  do  nothing,  I  fuppbfe  it  has 
not  efcaped  your  obfervation,  that  the  bracelet,  or  ornament 
of  great  antiquity,  has  been  for  fome  years  revived  among 
the  Englijh  ladies. 

The  genius  of  our  nation  is  faid,  I  know  not  for  what 
reafon,  to  appear  rather  in  improvement  than  invention. 
The  bracelet  was  known  in  the  earlieft  ages  ;  but  it  was  for¬ 
merly  only  a  hoop  of  gold,  or  a  duller  of  jewels,  and  {hew¬ 
ed  nothing  but  the  wealth  or  vanity  of  the  wearer,  till  cor 
ladies,  by  carrying  pidlures  on  their  wrifts,  made  their  orna¬ 
ments  works  of  fancy  and  exercifes  of  judgement. 

This  addition  of  art  to  luxury  is  one  of  the  innumerable 
proofs  that  might  be  given  of  the  late  increafe  of  female 
erudition  ;  and  I  have  often  congratulated  myfelf  that  my 
life  has  happened  at  a  time  when  thofe,  on  whom  fo  much 
of  human  felicity  depends,  have  learned  to  think  as  well  as 
fpeak,  and  when  refpedt  takes  pofleffion  of  the  ear,  while 
love  is  entering  at  the  eye. 

I  have  obferved,  that,  even  by  the  fuffrages  of  their  own 
fex,  thofe  ladies  are  accounted  wifell,  who  do  not  yet  dil- 
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dain  to  be  taught  and  therefore  I  {hall  offer  a  few  hints 
for  the  completion  of  the  bracelet,  without  any  dread  o£ 
the  fate  of  Orpheus. 

To  the  ladies  who  wear  the  pidlures  of  their  hufbands  or 
children,  or  any  other  relations,  I  can  offer  nothing  more 
decent  or  more  proper.  It  is  reafonable  to  believe  that  (lie 
intends  at  leaft  to  perform  her  duty,  who  carries  a  perpetual 
excitement  to  recolledlion  and  caution,  whofe  own  orna¬ 
ments  mufl  upbraid  her  with  every  failure,  and  who,  by 
an  open  violation  of  her  engagements,  muft  for  ever  forfeit 
her  bracelet. 

Yet  I  know  not  whether  it  is  the  interefl  of  the  hufband 
to  folicit  very  earneitly  a  place  on  the  bracelet.  If  his 
image  be  not  in  the  heart,  it  is  of  fmall  avail  to  hang  it  on 
the  hand.  A  hufband  encircled  with  diamonds  and  rubies 
may  gain  fome  efteem,  but  will  never  excite  love.  He  that 
thinks  himfelf  mofl  fecure  of  his  wife,  {hould  be  fearful  of 
perfecuting  her  continually  with  his  prefence.  The  joy  of 
life  is  variety,  the  tendered  love  requires  to  be  rekindled 
by  intervals  of  abfence  ;  and  Fidelity  herfelf  will  be  wearied 
with  transferring  her  eye  only  from  the  fame  man  to  the 
fame  picture. 

In  many  countries  the  condition  of  every  woman  is  known 
by  her  drefs.  Marriage  is  rewarded  w'ith  fome  honourable 
diflindlion,  which  celibacy  is  forbidden  to  ufurp.  Some 
filch  information  a  bracelet  might  afford.  The  ladies  might 
enroll  themfelves  in  diftindl  claffes,  and  carry  in  open  view 
the  emblems  of  their  order.  The  bracelet  of  the  authorefs 
may  exhibit  the  Mufes  in  a  grove  of  laurel ;  the  houfewife 
may  {hew  Penelope  with  her  web  ;  the  votrefs  of  a  fingle 
life  may  carry  Urfula  with  her  troop  of  virgins  ;  the  gamef- 
ter  may  have  Fortune  with  her  wheel ;  and  thofe  women 
that  have  no  character  at  all  may  difplay  a  field  of  white 
enamel,  as  imploring  help  to  fill  up  the  vacuity. 

There  is  a  fet  of  ladies  who  have  outlived  mofl  animal 
pleafures,  and,  having  nothing  rational  to  put  in  their  place, 
folace  with  cards  the  lofs  of  what  time  has  taken  away,  and 
the  want  of  what  wifdom,  having  never  been  courted,  has 
never  given.  For  thefe  I  know  not  how  to  provide  a  pro¬ 
per  decoration.  They  cannot  be  numbered  among  the 
gameflers  •,  for  though  they  are  always  at  play,  they  play 
for  nothing,  and  never  rife  to  the  dignity  of  hazard  or  the 
reputation  of  fkill.  They  neither  love  nor  are  loved,  and 
cannot  be  fuppofed  to  contemplate  any  human  image  with 
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delight.  Yet,  though  they  defpair  to  pleafe,  they  always 
wifh  to  be  fine,  and  therefore  cannot  be  without  a  bracelet. 
To  this  fifterhood  I  can  recommend  nothing  more  likely  to 
pleafe  them  than  the  king  of  clubs,  a  perfonage  very  comely 
and  majeftick,  who  will  never  meet  their  eyes  without  re¬ 
viving  the  thought  of  fome  pall  or  .  future  party,  and  who 
may  be  difplayed  in  the  a£I  of  dealing  with  grace  and  pro¬ 
priety. 

But  the  bracelet  which  might  be  moft  eafily  introduced 
into  general  ufe  is  a  fmall  convex  mirror,  in  which  the  lady 
may  fee  herfelf  whenever  fhe  (hall  lift  her  hand.  This  will 
be  a  perpetual  fource  of  delight.  Other  ornaments  are  of 
ufe  only  in  publick,  but  this  will  furnifh  gratifications  to 
folitude.  This  will  fhew  a  face  that  muft  always  pleafe  •, 
flie  who  is  followed  by  admirers  will  carry  about  her  a  per¬ 
petual  j unification  of  the  publick  voice  ;  and  fhe  who 
paffes  without  notice  may  appeal  from  prejudice  to  her  own 
eyes. 

But  I  know  not  why  the  privilege  of  the  bracelet  fhould 
be  confined  to  women  ;  it  was  in  former  ages  worn  by  he¬ 
roes  in  battle  ;  and  as  modern  foldiers  are  always  diftinguifh- 
ed  by  fplendour  of  drefs,  I  fhould  rejoice  to  fee  the  brace¬ 
let  added  to  the  cockade. 

In  hope  of  this  ornamental  innovation,  I  have  fpent  fome 
thoughts  upon  military  bracelets.  There  is  no  paffion  more 
heroick  than  love  ;  and  therefore  I  fhould  be  glad  to  fee 
the  fons  of  England  marching  in  the  field,  every  man  with 
the  pitfure  of  a  woman  of  honour  bound  upon  his  hand. 
But  fince  in  the  army,  as  every  where  elfe,  there  will  always 
be  men  who  love  nobody  but  themfelves,  or  whom  no  wo¬ 
man  of  honour  will  permit  to  love  her,  there  is  a  neceflity 
of  fome  other  diftinftions  and  devices. 

I  have  read  of  a  prince,  who,  having  loft  a  town,  ordered 
the  name  of  it  to  be  every  morning  fhouted  in  his  ear  till  * 
it  fhould  be  recovered.  For  the  fame  purpofc  I  think  the 
profped!  of  Minorca  might  be  properly  worn  on  the  hands 
of  fome  of  our  generals  :  others  might  delight  their  coun¬ 
trymen,  and  dignify  themfelves,  wfith  a  view  of  Rochfort 
as  it  appeared  to  them  at  fea  :  and  thofe  that  fhall  return 
from  the  conqueft  of  America,  may  exhibit  the  warehoufe 
of  Frontenac ,  with  an  infeription  denoting,  that  it  was 
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taken  in  lefs  than  three  years  by  lefs  than  twenty  thaufand 
men. 

I  am,  Sir,  &c. 

Tom  Tot. 


Numb.  40.  Saturday^  January  20,  1 759» 

The  practice  of  appending  to  the  narratives  of  publick 
tranfaftions  more  minute  and  domeftick  intelligence,  and 
filling  the  newfpapers  with  advertifements,  has'  grown  up 
by  flow  degrees  to  its  prefent  Hate. 

Genius  is  (hewn  only  by  invention.  The  man  who  firft 
took  advantage  of  the  general  curiofity  that  was  excited  by 
a  fiege  or  battle,  to  betray  the  readers  of  news  into  the 
knowledge  of  the  (hop  where  the  belt  puffs  and  powder 
were  to  be  fold,  was  undoubtedly  a  man  of  great  fagacity, 
and  profound  flail  in  the  nature  of  man.  But  when  he  had 
once  fhewn  the  way,  it  was  eafy  to  follow  him  ;  and  every 
man  now  knows  a  ready  method  of  informing  the  publick 
of  all  that  he  defires  to  buy  or  fell,  whether  his  wares  be 
material  or  intellectual  whether  he  makes  clothes,  or 
teaches  the  rqathematicks  ;  whether  he  be  a  tutor  that  wants 
a  pupil,  or  a  pupil  that  wants  a  tutor. 

Whatever  is  common  is  defpifed.  Advertifements  are 
now  fo  numerous  that  they  are  very  negligently  perufed, 
and  it  therefore  becomes  neceflary  to  gain  attention  by 
magnificence  of  promifes,  and  by  eloquence  fometimes 
fublime  and  fometimes  pathetick. 

Pro.mife,  large  promife,  is  the  foul  of  an  advertifement, 
I  remember  a  wafi-ball  that  had  a  quality  truly  wonderful — 
it  gave  an  exquifite  edge  to  the  razor.  And  there  are  now  to 
be  fold,  for  ready  money  only ,  fome  duvets  for  bed-coverings , 
of  downy  beyond  comparfon  fuperior  to  what  is  called  otter-downy 
and  indeed  fuch,  that  its  many  excellences  cannot  be  here  fet 
forth.  With  one  excellence  we  are  made  acquainted—/?  is 
warmer  than  four  or  fve  blankets,  and  lighter  than  one. 

There  are  fome,  however,  that  know  the  prejudice  of 
mankind  in  favour  of  modeft  fincerity.  The  vender  of 
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the  beautifying  fluid  fells  a  lotion  that  repels  pimples,  wadies 
away  freckles,  fmooths  the  Ik  in,  and  plumps  the  fledi  ; 
and  yet,  with  a  generous  abhorrence  of  oftentation*  con- 
feffes,  that  it  will  not  reflore  the  bloom  of  fifteen  to  a  lady  oj 

fifiy'  . 

The  true  pathos  of  advertifements  mud;  have  funk  deep 
into  the  heart  of  every  man  that  remembers  the  zeal  fhewn 
by  the  feller  of  the  anodyne  necklace ,  for  the  eafe  and  fafety  of 
poor  toothing  infants ,  and  the  affection  with  which  he  warned 
every  mother,  that  floe  would  never  forgive  hcrfelf  if  her  infant 
diould  peridi  without  a  necklace. 

I  cannot  but  remark  to  the  celebrated  author  who  gave, 
in  his  notifications  of  the  camel  and  dromedary,  fo  many 
l'pecimens  of  the  genuine  fublime.  that  there  is  now  ar¬ 
rived  another  fobje£t  yet  more  worthy  of  his  pen.  A  famous 
Mohawk  Indian  warrior ,  who  took  Diefkaw  the  French  general 
prifoner ,  dreffed  in  the  fame  manner  with  the  native  Indians 
when  they  go  to  war ,  with  his  face  and  body  painted ,  with  his 
fcalpmg-knfe ,  tom-ax ,  and  all  other  implements  of  war !  a 
fight  worthy  the  curiofity  of  every  true  Briton !  This  is  a  very 
powerful  description;  but  a  critick  of  great  refinement  would 
iay,  that  it  conveys  rather  horror  and  terror.  An  Indian, 
dreffed  as  he  goes  to  war,  may  bring  company  together  ; 
but  if  he  carries  the  fealping  knife  and  tom-ax,  there  are 
many  true  Britons  that  will  never  be  perfuaded  to  fee  him 
but  through  a  grate. 

It  has  been  remarked  by  the  feverer  judges,  that  the  faluta- 
ry  forrow  of  tragickfcenes  is  too  foon  effaced  by  the  mer¬ 
riment  of  the  epilogue  ;  the  fame  inconvenience  arifes  from 
the  improper  difpofition  of  advertifements.  The  noblelt 
objects  may  be  fo  affociated  as  to  be  made  ridiculous.  The 
camel  and  dromedary  themfelves  might  have  loft  much  of 
their  dignity  between  the  true  flower  of  mufiard  and  the  ori¬ 
ginal  Daffy’s  elixir  j  and  I  could  not  but  feel  fome  indigna¬ 
tion  when  I  found  this  illuftrious  Indian  warrior  immediately 
fucceeded  by  a  frefh parcel  of  Dublin  butter. 

The  trade  of  advertifing  is  now  fo  near  to  perfection,  that 
it  is  not  eafy  to  propofe  any  improvement.  But  as  every 
art  ought  to  be  exercifed  in  due  fubordination  to  the  puLlick 
good,  I  cannot  but  propofe  it  as  a  moral  queltion  to  thefe 
mailers  of  the  publick  ear,  Whether  they  do  not  fometimes 
play  too  wantonly  with  our  paffions,  as  when  the  regiftrar  of 
lottery  tickets  invites  us  to  his  (hop  by  an  account  of  the 
prize  which  he  fold  laft  year ;  and  whether  the  advertifing 
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controvertifts  do  not  indulge  afperity  of  language  without 
any  adequate  provocation  ;  as  in  the  difpute  about  Jlraps 
for  razors,  now  happily  fubfided,  and  in  the  altercation  which 
'  at  prefent  fub fills  concerning  eau  de  luce. 

In  an  advertifement  it  is  allowed  to  every  man  to  fpeak 
well  of  himfelf,  but  I  know  not  why  he  fliould  allume  the 
privilege  of  cenfuring  his  neighbour.  He  may  proclaim  his 
own  virtue  or  fk.il!,  but  ought  not  to  exclude  others  from 
the  fame  pretenfions. 

Every  man  that  advertifes  his  own  excellence  fliould 
write  with  fome  confcioufnefs  of  a  character  which  dares  to 
call  the  attention  of  the  publick.  He  fhould  remember 
that  his  name  is  to  Hand  in  the  fame  paper  with  thofe  of 
the  king  of  Prujfia  and  the  emperor  of  Germany,  and  endea¬ 
vour  to  make  himfelf  worthy  of  fuch  aflociation. 

Some  regard  is  likewife  to  be  paid  to  pofterity.  There 
are  men  of  diligence  and  curiofity  who  treafure  up  the 
papers  of  the  day  merely  becaufe  others  negleft  them,  and 
in  time  they  will  be  fcarce.  When  thefe  collections  fliall 
be  read  in  another  century,  how  will  numberlefs  contradic¬ 
tions  be  reconciled  ?  and  how  (hall  fame  be  poflibly  dif- 
tributed  among  the  taylors  and  boddice-makers  of  the  pre¬ 
fent  age  ? 

Surely  thefe  things  deferve  confideration.  It  is  enough 
for  me  to  have  hinted  my  defire  that  thefe  abufes  may  be 
rectified  ;  but  fuch  is  the  ftate  of  nature,  that  what  all 
have  the  right  of  doing,  many  will  attempt  without  fuffici- 
,  ent  care  or  due  qualifications. 
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T.  HE  following  letter  relates  to  an  affliction  perhaps  not 
neceffary  to  be  imparted  to  the  publick ;  but  I  could  not 
perfuade  myfelf  to  fupprefs  it,  becaufe  I  think  I  know  the 
ientiments  to  be  fincere,  and  I  feel  no  difpofition  to  provide 
for  this  day  any  other  entertainment. 

At  tu  qutfquis  eris,  miferi  qui  cruda  poets 
Credideris  JJetu  funera  digna  tuo , 

Hsc  pojlrema  tibi  fit  jlendi  caufa,  fuatque 
Lems  inojfenfo  vitaqus  morfque  gradu. 


MR.  IDLER, 

^Notwithstanding  the  warnings  of  phiiofophers,  and 
the  daily  examples  of  Ioffes  and  misfortunes  which  life  forces 
upon  our  obfervation,  fuch  is  the  abforption  of  our  thoughts 
in  the  bufinefs  of  the  prefent  day,  fuch  the  refigtiation  of 
our  reafon  to  empty  hopes  of  future  felicity,  or  fuch  our 
unwillingnefs  to  forefee  what  we  dread,  that  every  calamity 
comes  fuddenly  upon  us,  and  not  only  preffes  us  as  a  bur¬ 
then,  but  crulhes  as  a  blow. 

There  are  evils  which  happen  out  of  the  common  courfe 
of  nature,  againft  which  it  is  no  reproach  not  to  be  pro¬ 
vided.  A  flafli  of  lightning  intercepts  the  traveller  in  his 
way.  The  concuflion  of  an  earthquake  heaps  the  ruins  of 
cities  upon  their  inhabitants.  But  other  miferies  time 
brings,  though  filently  yet  vifibly,  forward  by  its  even 
lapfe,  which  yet  approach  us  unfeen  becaufe  we  turn  our 
eyes  away,  and  feize  us  unrefilled  becaufe  we  could  not 
arm  ourfelves  againft  them  but  by  fetting  them  before 
us. 

That  it  is  vain  to  fhrink  from  what  cannot  be  avoided,  and 
to  hide  that  from  ourfelves  which  muft  fome  time  be  found, 
is  a  truth  which  we  all  know,  but  which  all  negleCt,  and 
perhaps  none  more  than  the  fpeculative  reafoner,  whofe 
thoughts  are  always  from  home,  whofe  eye  wanders  over 
life,  whofe  fancy  dances  after  meteors  of  happinefs  kindled 
by  itfelf,  and  who  examines  every  thing  rather  than  his  own 
ftate. 
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Nothing  is  more  evident  than  that  the  decays  of  age  muft 
terminate  in  death  •,  yet  there  is  no  man,  fays  Tally ,  who 
does  not  believe  that  he  may  yet  live  another  year  •,  and 
there  is  none  who  does  not,  upon  the  fame  principle,  hope 
another  year  for  his  parent  or  his  friend  :  but  the  fallacy  will 
be  in  time  detected  ;  the  laft  year,  the  laft  day,  mull  come. 
It  has  come,  and  is  paft.  The  life  which  made  my  own 
life  pleafant  is  at  an  end,  and  the  gates  of  death  are  fnut 
upon  my  profpects. 

The  lofs  of  a  friend  upon  whom  the  heart  was  fixed,  to 
whom  every  wifn  and  endeavour  tended,  is  a  ft  ate  of  drea¬ 
ry  defolation,  in  which  the  mind  looks  abroad  impatient  of 
itfelf,  and  finds  nothing  but  emptinefs  and  horror.  The 
blamelefs  life,  the  artlefs  tendernefs,  the  pious  fimplicity, 
the  modeft  refignation,  the  patient  ficknefs,  and  the  quiet 
death,  are  remembered  only  to  add  value  to  the  lot's,  to  ag¬ 
gravate  regret  for  what  cannot  be  amended,  to  deepen  bor¬ 
row  for  what  cannot  be  recalled. 

Thefe  are  the  calamities  by  which  Providence  gradually 
difengages  us  from  the  love  of  life.  Other  evils  fortitude 
may  repel,  or  hope  may  mitigate  ;  but  irreparable  privation 
leaves  nothing  to  exercife  refolution  or  flatter  expectation. 
The  dead  cannot  return,  and  nothing  is  left  us  here  but 
languifhment  and  grief. 

Yet  fuch  is  the  courfe  of  nature,  that  whoever  lives  long 
mull  outlive  thofe  whom  he  loves  and  honours.  Such  is 
the  condition  of  our  prefent  exiftence,  that  life  muft  one 
time  lcie  its  aflbciations,  and  every  inhabitant  of  the  earth 
muft  walk  downward  to  the  grave  alone  and  unregarded, 
without  any  partner  of  his  joy  or  grief,  without  any  inte- 
refted  witnefs  of  his  misfortunes  or  fuccefs. 

Misfortune,  indeed,  he  may  yet  feel ;  for  where  is  the 
bottom  of  the  mifery  of  man  ?  But  what  is  fuccefs  to  him 
that  has  none  to  enjoy  it  ?  Happinefs  is  not  found  in  felf- 
contemplation  ;  it  is  perceived  only  when  it  is.  reflected  from 
another. 

We  know  little  of  the  ftate  of  departed  fouls,  becaufe 
fuch  knowledge  is  not  neceflary  to  a  good  life.  Reafon  de-> 
ferts  us  at  the  brink  of  the  grave,  and  can  give  no  further 
intelligence.  Revelation  is  not  wholly  fiient.  There  is  joy  in 
the  angels  of  Heaven  over  one firmer  that  repenteth  ;  and  furely 
this  joy  is  not  incommunicable  to  fouls  difentangled  from 
$he  body,  and  made  like  angels. 
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Let  hope  therefore  didfate,  what  revelation  does  not 
confute,  that  the  union  of  fouls  may  ftill  remain  •,  and  that 
we  who  are  ftruggling  with  lin,  forrow,  and  infirmities, 
may  have  our  part  in  the  attention  and  kindnefs  of  thofe 
who  have  finifhed  their  courfe,  and  are  now  receiving  their 
reward. 

Thefe  are  the  great  occafions  which  force  the  mind  to  take 
refuge  in  religion  :  when  we  have  no  help  in  ourfelves, 
what  can  remain  but  that  we  look  up  to  a  higher  and  a 
greater  Power  ?  and  to  what  hope  may  we  not  raife  our 
eyes  and  hearts,  when  we  confider  that  the  greater!  Poweh 
is  the  best  ? 

Surely  there  is  no  man  who,  thus  afflidled,  does  noc  eek 
fuccour  in  the  gofpel,  which  has  brought  life  and  immortality 
to  light.  The  precepts  of  Epicurus ,  who  teaches  us  to  en¬ 
dure  what  the  laws  of  the  univerfe  make  neceffary,  may 
filence,  but  not  content  us.  The  didfates  of  Zenei  who 
commands  us  to  look  with  indifference  on  excernai  things, 
may  difpofe  us  to  conceal  our  forrow,  but  cannot  affuage  it. 
Real  alleviation  of  the  lofs  of  friends,  and  rational  tran¬ 
quillity  in  the  profpedf  of  our  own  diffolution,  can  be  re¬ 
ceived  only  from  the  promifes  of  Him  in  v/hofe  hands  are 
life  and  death,  and  from  the  affurance  of  another  and  better 
{late,  in  which  all  tears  will  be  wiped  from  the  eyes, 
and  the  whole  foul  {hall  be  filled  with  joy,  Philofophy 
may  infufe  flubbornnefs,  but  Religion  only  can  give  pa¬ 
tience, 

I  am,  frc. 
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r'  I  ^ HE  fubjeCt  of  tbe  following  letter  is  not  wholly  un¬ 
mentioned  by  the  Rambler.  The  Spectator  has  alfo  a 
letter  containing  a  cafe  not  much  different.  I  hope  my  cor- 
refpondent’s  performance  is  more  an  effort  of  genius,  than 
effufion  of  the  pafiions  •,  and  that  fhe  hath  rather  attempt¬ 
ed  to  paint  fome  poffible  diftrefs,  than  really  feels  the- 
evils  which  fhe  has  defcribed. 


To  the  IDLE  R. 


S  I  R, 

There  is  a  caufe  of  mifery,  which,  though  certainly 
known  both  to  you  and  your  predeceffors,  has  been  little 
taken  notice  of  in  your  papers  ;  I  mean  the  fnares  that  the 
bad  behaviour  of  parents  extends  over  the  paths  of  life  which 
their  children  are  to  tread  after  them  ;  and  as  I  make  no 
doubt  but  the  Idler  holds  the  fhield  for  virtue,  as  well  as 
the  glafs  for  folly,  that  he  will  employ  his  leifure  hours  as 
much  to  his  own  fatisfadtion  in  warning  his  readers  againft 
a  danger,  as  in  laughing  them  out  of  a  fafhion  :  for  this 
reafon  I  am  tempted  to  alk  admittance  for  my  ftory  in  your 
paper,  though  it  has  nothing  to  recommend  it  but  truth, 
and  the  honeft  wifh  of  warning  others  to  fhun  the  track 
which  I  am  afraid  may  lead  me  at  laft  to  ruin. 

I  am  the  child  of  a  father,  who,  having  always  lived  in 
one  fpot  in  the  country  where  he  was  born,  and  having 
had  no  genteel  education  himfelf,  thought  no  qualifications 
in  the  world  defirable  but  as  they  led  up  to  fortune,  and  no 
learning  neceffary  to  happinefs  but  fuch  as  might  mod  ef¬ 
fectually  teach  me  to  make  the  belt  market  ot  mvfelf  :  I  was 
unfortunately  born  a  beauty,  to  a  full  fenfe  of  which  my 
father  took  care  to  flatter  me ;  and  having,  when  very 
young,  put  me  to  a  fchool  in  the  country,  afterwards  trans¬ 
planted  me  to  another  in  town,  at  the  mitigation  of  his 
friends,  where  his  ill-judged  fondnefs  let  me  remain  no 
longer  than  to  learn  juft  enough  experience  to  convince  me 
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of  the  fordidnefs  of  his  views,  to  give  me  an  idea  of  perfec¬ 
tions  which  my  prefent  fituation  will  never  fuffer  me  to 
reach,  and  to  teach  me  fufhcient  morals  to  dare  to  defpife 
what  is  bad,  though  it  be  in  a  father. 

Thus  equipped  (as  he  thought  completely)  for  life,  I 
was  carried  back  into  the  country  and  lived  with  him  and 
my  mother  in  a  fmall  village,  within  a  few  miles  of  the 
county-town *,  where  I  mixed,  at  firft  with  reludlance 
among  company  which,  though  I  never  defpifed,  I  could 
not  approve,  as  they  were  brought  up  with  other  inclinati¬ 
ons,  and  narrower  views  than  my  own.  My  father  took 
great  pains  to  {hew  me  every  where,  both  at  his  own  houfe, 
and  at  fuch  publick  diverfions  as  the  country  afforded  :  he 
frequently  told  the  people  all  he  had  was  for  his  daughter  j 
took  care  to  repeat  the  civilities  I  had  received  from  all  his 
friends  in  Louden  ;  told  how  much  1  was  admired,  and  all 
his  little  ambition  could  fuggeff  to  fet  me  in  a  ftronger 
Hght. 

Thus  have  I  continued  tricked  out  for  fale,  as  I  may 
call  it,  and  doomed,  by  parental  authority,  to  a  Hate  little 
better  than  that  of  proftitution.  I  look  on  myfelf  as  grow¬ 
ing  cheaper  every  hour,  and  am  lofmg  all  that  honeft  pride, 
that  modefl  confidence,  in  which  the  virgin  dignity  con- 
fills.  Nor  does  my  misfortune  flop  here  :  though  many 
would  be  too  generous  to  impute  the  follies  of  a  father  to 
a  child  whofe  heart  has  fet  her  above  them  5  yet  I  am  afraid 
the  moll  charitable  of  them  will  hardly  think  it  pofiible  for 
me  to  be  a  daily  fpedlatrefs  of  his  vices  without  tacitly 
allowing  them,  and  at  laft  confenting  to  them,  as  the  eye 
of  the  frighted  infant  is,  by  degrees,  reconciled  to  the  dark- 
nefs  of  which  at  firft  it  was  afraid.  It  is  a  common  opinion, 
he  himfelf  muff  very  well  know,  that  vices,  like  difeafes, 
are  often  hereditary,  and  that  the  property  of  the  one  is 
to  infedl  the  manners,  as  the  other  poifons  the  fprings,  of 
life. 

Yet  this,  though  bad,  is  not  the  word:  ;  my  father  de¬ 
ceives  himfelf  the  hopes  of  the  very  child  he  has  brought 
into  the  world ;  he  buffers  his  houfe  to  be  the  feat  of  drunk- 
enefs,  riot,  and  irreligion ;  who  feduces,  almofl  in  my 
fight,  the  menial  fervant,  converfes  with  the  proftitute, 
and  corrupts  the  wife  !  Thus  1,  who  from  my  earlielt  dawn 
of  reafon  was  taught  to  think  that  at  my  approach  every 
eye  fparkled  with  pleafure,  or  was  dejecled  as  confci- 
•us  of  fuperior  charms,  am  excluded  from  fociety,  through 
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fear  left  I  ihould  partake,  if  not  of  my  fathers  crimes,  at 
lead;  of  his  reproach.  Is  a  parent,  who  is  fo  little  foiicitous 
for  the  welfare  of  a  child,  better  than  a  pirate  who  turns  a 
wretch  adrift  in  a  boat  at  fea,  without  a  ftar  to  fleer  by,  or 
an  anchor  to  hold  it  fall  ?  Am  I  not  to  iay  all  my  miferies  at 
thofe  doors  which  ought  to  have  opened  only  for  my  protec¬ 
tion  ?  And  it  doomed  to  add  at  lalt  one  more  to  the  num¬ 
ber  of  thofe  wretches  whom  neither  the  world  nor  its  law 
befriends,  may  I  not  juftly  fay  that  I  have  been  awed  by  a 
parent  into  ruin  ?  But  though  a  parent’s  power  is  fcreened 
from  infult  and  violation  by  the  very  words  of  heaven,  yet 
furely  no  laws,  divine  or  human,  forbid  me  to  remove  my_ 
felf  from  the  malignant  {hade  of  a  plant  that  poifons  all 
arcund  it,  blafts  the  bloom  of  youth,  checks  its  improve¬ 
ments,  and  makes  all  its  flowrets  fade  :  but  to  whom  can 
the  wretched,  can  the  dependant  fly  ?  For  me  to  fly  a  fa¬ 
ther’s  houfe,  is  to  be  a  beggar  :  I  have  only  one  comforter 
amidft  my  anxieties,  a  pious  relation,  who  bids  me  appeal  to 
heaven  for  a  witnefs  to  my  juft  intentions,  fly  as  a  deferted 
wretch  to  its  protection  ;  and,  being  alked  who  my  father 
is,  point,  like  the  antient  philofopher,  with  my  finger  to 
the  heavens. 

The  hope  in  which  I  write  this,  is,  that  you  will  give  it  a 
place  in  your  paper  •,  and,  as  your  eflays  fometimes  find 
their  way  into  the  country,  that  my  father  may  read  my 
ftory  there  -,  and,  if  not  for  his  own  fake,  yet  for  mine, 
fpare  to  perpetuate  that  worft  of  calamities  to  me,  the  lofs 
of  character,  from  which  all  his  difftmulation  has  not  been 
able  to  refcue  himfelf.  Tell  the  world,  Sir,  that  it  is  pof- 
Able  for  virtue  to  keep  its  throne  unfhaken  without  any 
other  guard  than  itfelf  ;  that  it  is  poflible  to  maintain  that 
purity  of  thought  fo  neceffary  to  the  completion  of  human 
excellence  even  in  the  midft  of  temptations  ;  when  they  have 
no  friend  Within,  nor  are  afflftedby  the  voluntary  indulgence 
of  vicious  thoughts. 

If  the  fnfertion  of  a  ftory  like  this  does  not  break  in  on  the 
plan  of  your  paper,  you  have  it  in  your  power  to  be  a  bet¬ 
ter  friend  than  her  father  to 
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TP  H  E  natural  advantages  which  arife  from  the  pofition 
of  the  earth  which  we  inhabit  with  refpeft  to  the  other 
planets,  afford  much  employment  to  mathematical  fpeculati- 
on,  by  which  it  has  been  difcovered,  that  no  other  confor¬ 
mation  of  the  fyftem  could  have  given  fuch  commodious 
diflributions  of  light  and  heat,  or  imparted  fertility  and 
ple^fure  to  fo  great  a  part  of  a  revolving  fphere. 

It  may  be  perhaps  obferved  by  the  moralift,  with  equal 
reafon,  that  our  globe  feems  particularly  fitted  for  the  refi- 
dence  of  a  being,  placed  here  only  for  a  fhort  time,  whole 
talk  is  to  advance  himfelf  to  a  higher  and  happier  date  of 
exiftence,  by  unremitted  vigilance  of  caution,  and  activity 
of  virtue. 

The  duties  required  of  man  are  fuch  as  human  nature 
does  not  willingly  perform,  and  fuch  as  thofe  are  inclined 
to  delay  who  yet  intend  fome  time  to  fulfil  them.  It  was 
therefore  neceffary  that  this  univerfal  reluftance  fliould  be 
countera£led,  and  the  drowfinels  of  hefitation  wakened 
into  refolve  ;  that  the  danger  of  procrajtination  fhould  be 
always  in  view,  and  the  fallacies  of  fecurity  be  hourly  de¬ 
leted. 

To  this  end  all  the  appearances  of  nature  uniformly  con- 
fpire.  Whatever  we  fee  on  every  fide  reminds  us  of  the 
lapfe  of  time  and  the  flux  of  life.  The  day  and  night  fuc- 
ceed  each  other,  the  rotation  of  feafons  diverfifies  the  year, 
the  fun  rifes,  attains  the  meridian,  declines  and  fets  ;  and 
the  moon  every  night  changes  its  form. 

The  day  has  been  confidered  as  an  image  of  the  year,  and 
the  year  as  the  reprefentation  of  life.  The  morning  anfwer^ 
to  the  fpring,  and  the  fpring  to  childhood  and  youth ;  the 
noon  correfponds  to  the  fummer,  and  the  fummer  to  the 
ftrength  of  manhood.  The  evening  is  an  emblem  of  autumn, 
and  autumn  of  declining  life.  The  night  with  its  filence 
and  darknefs  (hews  the  winter,  in  which  all  the  powers  of 
vegetation  are  benumbed;  and  the  winter  points  out  the 
time  when  life  fhall  ceafe,  with  its  hopes  and  pleafures. 
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He  that  is  carried  forward,  however  fwiftly,  by  a  motion 
equable  and  eafy,  perceives  not  the  change  of  place  but  by 
the  variation  of  objedls.  If  the  wheel  of  life,  which  rolls 
thus  filently  along,  palled  on  through  undiftinguifhable 
uniformity,  we  fhould  never  mark  its  approaches  to  the  end 
of  the  courfe.  If  one  hour  were  like  another  •,  if  the  pai- 
fage  of  the  fun  did  not  a!  t  c  w  that  the  day  is  wafting  ;  if  the 
change  of  feafons  did  not  imprefs  upon  us  the  flight  of  the 
year ;  quantities  of  duration  equal  to  days  and  years 
would  glide  unobferved.  If  the  parts  of  time  were  not  va- 
rioufly  coloured,  we  fhould  never  difcern  their  departure  or 
fuccefficn,  but  fhould  live  thoughtlcfs  of  the  paft,  and  care- 
lefs  of  the  future,  without  will,  and  perhaps  without 
power,  to  compute  the  periods  of  life,  or  to  compare  »the 
time  which  is  already  loft  with  that  which  may  probably 
remain. 

But  the  courfe  of  time  is  fo  vifibly  marked,  that  it  is  ob- 
ferved  even  by  the  birds  of  paffage,  and  by  nations  who 
l  ave  raifed  their  minds  very  little  above  animal  inftincb  : 
there  are  human  beings  whofe  language  does  not  fupply 
them  with  words  by  which  they  can  number  five,  but  I 
have  read  of  none  that  have  not  names  for  day  and  night, 
for  fummer  and  winter. 

Yet  it  is  certain,  that  thefe  admonitions  of  nature, 
however  forcible,  however  importunate,  are  too  often  vain 
and  that  many  who  mark  with  fuch  accuracy  the  courfe  of 
time,  appear  to  have  little  fenfibility  of  the  decline  of 
life.  Every  man  has  fomething  to  do  which  he  negledls  > 
every  man  has  faults  to  conquer  which  he  delays  to  com¬ 
bat. 

So  little  do  we  accuftom  ourfelves  to  confider  the  effects 
of  time,  that  things  neceffary  and  certain  often  l’urprize  us 
like  unexpedled  contingencies.  We  leave  the  beauty  ill 
her  bloom,  and,  afer  an  abl'ence  of  twepty  years,  wonder, 
at  our  return,  to  and  her  faded.  We  meet  thofe  whom 
we  left  children,  find  can  fcarcely  perfuade  ourfelves  to 
treat  them  as  men.  The  traveller  vifits  in  age  thofe  coun¬ 
tries  through  which  he  rambled  in  his  youth,  and  hopes  for 
merriment  at  the  old  place.  The  man  of  bufinefs,  wearied 
with  unfatisfadlory  profperity,  retires  to  the  town  of  his  na¬ 
tivity,  and  expefts  to  play  away  the  laft  years  with  the 
companions  of  his  childhood,  and  recover  youth  in  the  fields 
where  he  once  was  young. 
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From  this  inattention,  fo  general  and  fo  mifchievous, 
let  it  be  every  man’s  ftudy  to  exempt  himfelf.  Let  him 
that  defires  to  fee  others  happy  make  hafte  to  give  while  his 
gift  can  be  enjoyed,  and  remember  that  every  moment  of 
delay  takes  away  fomething  from  the  value  of  his  benefac¬ 
tion.  And  let  him,  who  purpofes  his  oWn  happinefs,  re- 
fled!,  that  while  he  forms  his  ptirpofe  the  day  rolls  on,  and 
the  7 light  cotneth  when  no  man  can  work: 
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IVIeMORY  is,  among  the  faculties  of  the  human  mind, 
that  of  which  we  make  the  moft  frequent  ufe,  or  rather 
that  of  which  the  agency  is  inceffant  cr  perpetual.  Memory 
is  the  primary  and  fundamental  power,  without  which  there 
could  be  no  other  intelleaual  operation,  judgement  and 
ratiocination  fuppofe  fomething  already  known,  and  draw 
their  decifions  only  from  experience.  Imagination  feleCts- 
ideas  from  the  treafures  of  remembrance,  and  produces 
novelty  only  by  varied  combinations.  We  do  not  even 
form  conjectures  of  diftant,  or  anticipations  of  future 
events,  but  by  concluding  what  is  poflible  from  v>  hat  is 
part. 

.  The  two  offices  of  memory  are  collection  and  diftribu- 
tion  •,  by  one  images  are  accumulated,  and  by  the  other 
produced  for  ufe.  Collection  is  always  the  employment  of 
our  firft  years  ;  and  diflribution  commonly  that  of  our  ad¬ 
vanced  age. 

To  colleCt  and  repofite  the  various  forms  of  things,  is 
far  the  moft  pleafing  part  of  mental  occupation.  We  are 
naturally  delighted  with  novelty,  and  there  is  a  time  when 
all  that  we  fee  is  new.  When  firft  we  enter  into  the  world, 
whitherfoever  we  turn  our  eyes,  they  meet  knowledge  with 
pleafure  at  her  fide  ;  every  diverfity  of  nature  pours  ideas  in 
upon  the  foul ;  neither  fearch  nor  labour  are  neceflary  ;  we 
have  nothing  more  to  do  than  to  open  out  eyes,  and  curiofi- 
ty  is  gratified. 
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Much  of  the  pleafure  which  the  firft  furvey  of  the  world 
affords,  is  exhaufted  before  we  are  confcious  of  our  own 
felicity,  or  able  to  compare  our  condition  with  fome  other 
pofiibie  flate.  "We  have  therefore  few  traces  of  the  joy  of 
our  earliefl  difcoveries  ;  yet  we  all  remember  a  time  when 
nature  had  fo  many  untafled  gratifications,  that  every  ex- 
eurfion  gave  delight  which  can  now  be  found  no  longer, 
when  the  noife  of  a  torrent,  the  ruftle  of  a  wood,  the  fong 
of  birds,  or  the  play  of  lambs,  had  power  to  fill  the  atten¬ 
tion,  and  fufpend  all  perception  of  the  courfe  of  time. 

But  thefe  eafy  pleafures  are  foon  at  an  end  ;  we  have  feen 
in  a  very  little  time  fo  much,  that  we  call  out  for  new  ob¬ 
jects  of  obfervation,  and  endeavour  to  find  variety  in  books 
and  life.  But  ftudy  is  laborious,  and  not  always  fatisfac- 
tory ;  and  converfation  has  its  pains  as  well  as  pleafures  •, 
we  are  willing  to  learn,  but  not  willing  to  be  taught-,  we 
are  pained  by  ignorance,  but  pained  yet  more  by  another’s 
knowledge. 

From  the  vexation  of  pupillage  men  commonly  fet  them- 
felves  free  about  the  middle  of  life,  by  {hutting  up  the 
avenues  of  intelligence,  and  refolving  to  reft  in  their  pre- 
fent  ftate ;  and  they,  whofe  ardour  of  enquiry  continues 
longer,  find  themfelves  infenfibly  forfaken  by  their  inftruc- 
tors.  As  every  man  advances  in  life,  the  proportion  be¬ 
tween  thofe  that  are  younger  and  that  are  older  than  him- 
felf  is  continually  changing  ;  and  he  that  has  lived  half  a 
century  finds  few  that  do  not  require  from  him  that  infor¬ 
mation  which  he  once  expended  from  thofe  that  went  before 
him. 

Then  it  is  that  the  magazines  of  memory  are  opened, 
and  the  ftores  of  accumulated  knowledge  are  difplayed  by 
vanity  or  benevolence,  or  in  honeft  commerce  of  mutual 
intereft.  Every  man  wants  others,  and  is  therefore  glad 
when  he  is  wanted  by  them.  And  as  few  men  will  endure 
the  labour  of  intenfe  meditation  without  neceffity,  he  that 
has  learned  enough  for  his  profit  or  his  honour,  feldom  en¬ 
deavours  after  further  acquifitions. 

The  pleafure  of  recollehling  fpeculative  notions  would 
not  be  much  lefs  than  that  of  gaining  them,  if  they  could 
be  kept  pure  and  unmingled  with  the  paflages  of  life;  but 
fuch  is  the  neceflary  concatenation  of  our  thoughts,  that 
good  and  evil  are  linked  together,  and  no  pleafure  recurs 
but  aflociated  with  pain.  Every  revived  idea  reminds  us  of 
a  time  when  fomething  was  enjoyed  that  is  now  loft,  when 
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fome  hope  was  not  yet  blafted,  when  fome  purpofe  had  yet 
not  languifhed  into  fluggifhnefs  or  indifference. 

Whether  it  be  that  life  has  more  vexations  than  comforts, 
or,  'vfrhat  is  in  the  event  juft  the  fame,  that  evil  makes 
deeper  impreflion  than  good,  it  is  certain  that  few  can  re¬ 
view  the  time  pall  without  heavinefsof  heart.  He  remem¬ 
bers  many  calamities  incurred  by  folly,  many  opportunities 
loft  by  negligence.  The  fhades  of  the  dead  rife  up  before 
him  ;  and  he  laments  the  companions  of  his  youth,  the 
partners  of  his  amufements,  the  aftiftants  of  his  labours, 
whom  the  hand  of  death  has  fnatched  away. 

When  an  offer  was  made  to  ’Themjh.cles  of  teaching  him 
the  art  of  memory,  he  anfwered,  that  he  would  rather  wifh 
for  the  art  of  forgetfulnefs.  He  felt  his  imagination  haunt¬ 
ed  by  phantoms  of  mifery  which  he  was  unable  to  fupprefs, 
and  would  gladly  have  calmed  his  thoughts  with  tome 
eblivious  antidote.  In  this  we  all  referable  one  another  ;  the 
hero  and  the  fage  are,  like  vulgar  mortals,  overburthened 
by  the  weight  of  life ;  all  Ihrink  from  recolledtion,  and  all 
wifh  for  an  art  of  forgetfulnefs. 
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There  is  in  many  minds  a  kind  of  vanity  exerted  to 
the  difadvantage  of  themfelves  ;  a  defire  to  be  ^railed  for 
fuperior  acutenefs  difcovered  only  in  the  degradation  of 
their  fpecies,  or  cenfure  of  their  country. 

Defamation  is  fufficiently  copious.  The  general  lam¬ 
pooner  of  mankind  may  find  long  exercife  for  his  zeal  of 
wit,  in  the  defeats  of  nature,  the  vexations  of  life,  the  fol¬ 
lies  of  opinion,  and  the  corruptions  of  pradtice.  But  fidtion 
is  eafier  than  difcernment  •,  and  molt  of  thefe  ^writers  fpare 
themfelves  the  labour  of  enquiry,  and  exhauft  their  virulence 
upon  imaginary  crimes,  which,  as  they  never  exifted,  can 
never  be  amended. 

That  the  painters  find  no  encouragement  among  the 
EngliJ/j  for  many  other  works  than  portraits,  has  been  im¬ 
puted  to  national  felfifnnefs.  ’Tis  vain,  fays  the  fatirift,  to 
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fet  before  any  Englishman  the  fcenes  of  larmfcape,  or  the 
heroes  of  hiftory  •,  nature  and  antiquity  are  nothing  in  his 
eye  •,  he  has  no  value  but  for  himfelf,  nor  defires  any  copy 
but  of  his  own  form. 

"Whoever  is  delighted  with  his  own  pidbure  mull  derive  his 
pleafure  from  the  pleafure  of  another.  Every  man  is  always 
prefent  to  himfelf,  and  has,  therefore,  little  need  of  his 
own  refemblance,  nor  can  defire  it,  but  for  the  fake  of 
thofe  whom  he  loves,  and  by  whom  he  hopes  to  be  remem¬ 
bered.  This  ufe  of  the  art  is  a  natural  and  reafonable  con- 
fequence  of  affedbion  ;  and  though,  like  other  human  adbi- 
ons,  it  is  often  complicated  with  pride,  yet  even  fuch  pride 
is  more  laudable  than  that  by  which  palaces  are  covered 
with  pidbures,  that,  however  excellent,  neither  imply  the 
owner’s  virtue,  nor  excite  it. 

Genius  is  chiefly  exerted  in  hiftorical  pictures  ;  and  the 
art  of  the  painter  of  portraits  is  often  loft  in  the  obfcurity  of 
his  lubjedb.  But  it  is  in  painting  as  in  life  ;  what  is  great- 
eft  is  not  always  beft.  I  Should  grieve  to  fee  Reynolds  tranf- 
fer  to  heroes  and  to  goddeffes,  to  empty  Splendour  and  to 
airy  fidbion,  that  art  which  is  now  employed  in  diffufing 
friendship,  in  reviving  tendernefs,  in  quickening  the  af¬ 
fections  of  the  abfent,  and  continuing  the  prefence  of  the 
dead. 

Yet  in  a  nation  great  and  opulent  there  is  room,  and 
ought  to  be  patronage,  for  an  art  like  that  of  painting 
through  all  its  diverfities  ;  and  it  is  to  be  wifhed,  that  the 
reward  now  offered  for  an  hiftorical  pidbure  may  excite 
an  honeft  emulation,  and  give  beginning  to  an  Englijh 
School. 

It  is  not  very  eafy  to  find  an  acbion  or  event  that  can  be 
cfficacioufly  reprefented  by  a  painter. 

He  muft  have  an  adbion  not  fucceffive  but  inftantaneous  ; 
for  the  time  of  a.  pidbure  is  a  Single  moment.  For  this  reafon, 
the  death  of  Hercules  cannot  well  be  painted,  though  at  the 
firft  view  it  flatters  the  imagination  with  very  glittering 
ideas  :  the  gloomy  mountain,  overhanging  the  fea,  and 
covered  with  trees,  fome  bending  to  the  wind,  and  fome 
torn  from  their  roots  by  the  raging  hero  ;  the  violence  with 
which  he  rends  from  his  Shoulders  the  invenomed  garment ; 
the  propriety  with  which  his  mufcular  nakednefs  may  be 
difplayed  ;  the  death  of  Lycas  whirled  from  the  promontory ; 
the  gigantic  prefence  of  Phllocletes ;  the  blaze  of  the  fatal 
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pile,  which  the  deities  behold  with  grief  and  terror  from 
the  Iky. 

All  thefe  images  fill  the  mind,  but  will  not  compofe  a 
pidfure,  becaufe  they  cannot  be  united  in  a  Angle  moment. 
Hercules  muft  have  rent  his  flefh  at  one  time,  and  toffed 
Lycos  into  the  air  at  another ;  he  mufir  firft  tear  up  the 
trees,  and  then  lie  down  upon  the  pile. 

The  action  muft  be  eircumftantial  and  diftincL  There 
is  a  paffage  in  the  Iliad  which  cannot  be  read  without  ftrong 
emotions.  A  Trojan  prince,  feized  by  Achilles  in  the  bat¬ 
tle,  falls  at  his  feet,  and  in  moving  terms  fupplicates  for 
life.  How  can  a  wretch  like  thee ,  fays  the  haughty  Greek , 
entreat  to  live,  when  thou  knowejl  that  the  time  muft  come  when 
Achilles  is  to  die  ?  This  cannot  be  painted,  becaufe'  no  pe=» 
culiarity  of  attitude  or  difpofition  can  fo  fupply  the  place  of 
language  as  to  imprefs  the  fentiment. 

The  event  painted  muft  be  fuch  as  excites  paftion,  and 
different  paffions  in  the  feveral  actors,  or  a  tumult  of  con¬ 
tending  paffions  in  the  chief. 

Perhaps  the  difcovery  of  Ulyftes  by  his  nurfe  is  of  this 
kind.  The  furprife  of  the  nurfe  mingled  with  joy  ;  that  of 
Ulyftes  checked  by  prudence,  and  clouded  by  iolicitude ; 
and  the  diftindtnefs  of  the  adtion  by  which  the  fear  is  found  j 
all  concur  to  complete  the  fubjedt.  But  the  pidtures,  hav¬ 
ing  only  two  figures,  will  want  variety. 

A  much  nobler  affemblage  may  be  furnifhed  by  the  death 
of  Epaminondas.  The  mixture  of  gladnefs  and  grief  in  the 
face  of  the  meffenger  who  brings  his  dying  general  an  ac¬ 
count  of  the  victory  ;  the  various  paffions  of  the  attendants  ; 
the  fublimity  of  compofure  in  the  hero,  while  the  dart  is  by 
his  own  command  drawn  from  his  fide,  and  the  faint  gleam 
of  fatisfadtion  that  diffufes  itfelf  over  the  langour  of  death  \ 
are  worthy  of  that  pencil  which  yet  I  do  not  wifh  to  fee 
employed  upon  them. 

If  the  defign  were  not  too  multifarious  and  extenfive,  I 
Ihould  wifh  that  our  painters  would  attempt  the  diflblutiou 
of  the  parliament  by  Cromwell,  The  point  of  time  may 
be  chofen  when  Cromwell ,  looking  round  the  Pandemonium 
with  contempt,  ordered  the  bauble  to  be  taken  away ;  and 
Harrifon  laid  hands  on  the  Speaker  to  drag  him  from  the 
chair. 

The  various  appearances,  which  rage,  and  terror,  and 
aftonifhment,  and  guilt,  might  exhibit  in  the  faces  of  that 
hatefyl  affembly,  of  whom  the  principal  perfons  may  be 
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fauhful!y  drawn  from  portraits  flr  prints  ;  the  irrefolute  re¬ 
pugnance  of  feme,  the  hypocritical  fubmiffions  of  others, 
the  ferocious  infolence  of  Cromwell,  the  rugged  brutality  of 
Harr  if  on  and  the  general  trepidation  of  fear  and  wickednefs, 
would,  if  feme  proper  difpofition  could  be  contrived,  make 
a  pidlure  of  unexampled  variety,  and  irrefillible  in  fir  u  cl  ion. 


Numb.  46.  Saturday,  March  3,  1759. 

MR.  IDLER, 

I  AM  encouraged,  by  the  notice  you  have  taken  of  Betty 
Broom ,  to  reprefent  the  naileries  which  I  fuffer  from  a  fpe- 
cies  of  tyranny  which,  I  believe,  is  not  very  uncommon, 
though  perhaps  it  may  have  efcaped  the  obfervation  of  thofe 
who  converfe  little  with  fine  ladies,  or  fee  them  only  in 
their  publick  characters. 

To  this  method  of  venting  my  vexation  I  am  the  more  in¬ 
clined,  becaufe  if  I  do  not  complain  to  you,  I  mull  burll  in 
filence  •,  for  my  miftrefs  has  teazed  me  and  teazed  me  till 
I  can  hold  no  longer,  and  yet  1  mull  not  tell  her  of  her 
tricks.  The  girls  that  live  in  common  fervices  can  quarrel, 
and  give  warning,  and  find  other  places  ;  but  we  that  live 
with  great  ladies,  if  we  once  offend  them,  have  nothing 
left  but  to  return  into  the  country. 

I  am  waiting-maid  to  a  lady  who  keeps  the  bell  compa- 
ny,  and  is  feen  at  every  place  of  falhionable  refort.  I  am 
envied  by  all  the  maids  in  the  fquare,  for  few  counteffes 
leave  off  fo  many  clothes  as  my  miftrefs,  and  nobody  lhares 
with  me  :  fo  that  I  fupply  two  families  in  the  country  with 
finery  for  the  afiizes  and  horfe-races,  befiaes  what  I  wear 
myfelf.  The  fteward  and  houfe-keeper  have  joined  againft 
me  to  procure  my  removal,  that  they  may  advance  a  relation 
of  their  own  ;  but  their  defigns  are  found  out  by  my  lady, 
who  fays  I  need  not  fear  them,  for  {he  will  never  have 
dowdies  about  her. 

You  would  think,  Mr.  Idler,  like  others,  that  I  am  very 
happy,  and  may  well  be  contented  with  my  lot.  But  I  will 
tell  you.  Mv  lady  has  an  odd  humour.  She  never  orders 
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any  thing  in  direct  words,  for  (lie  loves  a  {harp  girl  that 
can  take  a  hint. 

J  would  not  have  you  fufpedt  that  (lie  has  any  thing  to 
hint  which  fire  is  afhamed  to  fpeak  at  length  ;  for  non :  can 
have  greater  purity  of  fentiment,  or  rectitude  of  intention. 
She  has  nothing  to  hide,  yet  nothing  will  fhe  tell.  She  al¬ 
ways  gives  her  directions  obliquely  and  allufively,  by  the 
mention  of  fomething  relative  or  confequential,  without 
any  other  purpofe  than  to  exercife  my  acutenefs  and  her 
own. 

It  is  impofiible  to  give  a  notion  of  this  ftyle  otherwife 
than  by  examples.  One  night,  when  fhe  had  fat  writing 
letters  till  it  was  time  to  be  drefled,  Molly,  faid  fhe,  the 
Ladies  are  all  to  be  at  Court  to-night  in  white  aprons.  When 
{he  means  that  I  fiioukl  fend  to  order  the  chair,  fire  fays, 
I  think  the  Jlrects  are  clean ,  I  may  venture  to  walk.  When 
file  would  have  fomething  put  into  its  place,  fire  bids  me  lay 
it  on  the f.oor.  If  file  would  have  me  fnuff  the  candles,  fire 
afks  whether  I  think  her  eyes  are  like  a  cat's?  If  fiie  thinks 
her  chocolate  delayed,  fiie  talks  of  the  benefit  of  cljlinencc. 
If  any  needle-work  is  forgotten,  fiie  fuppofes  that  I  have 
heard  of  the  lady  who  died,  by  pricking  her  finger. 

She  always  imagines  that  I  can  recall  every  thing  pall 
from  a  fingle  word.  If  fire  wants  her  head  from  the  milli¬ 
ner,  fiie  only  fays,  Molly ,  you  know  Mrs.  Tape.  If  fire 
would  have  the  mantua-maker  fent  for,  fine  remarks  that  Mr. 
Taffaty ,  the  mercer ,  was  here  laf  week.  She  ordered  a  fort¬ 
night  ago,  that  the  firft  time  fiie  was  abroad  all  day  I  fiioukl 
chufe  her  a  new  fet  of  coffee-cups  at  the  china  fiiop  :  of 
this  fhe  reminded  me  yefterday,  as  file  was  going  down 
flairs,  by  faying,  Ton  can't  find  your  way  now  to  Pall-mall. 

Ail  this  would  never  vex  me,  if,  by  encreafing  my  trou¬ 
ble,  fiie  fpared  her  own  ;  but,  dear  Mr.  l.u'er ,  is  it  not  as 
eafy  to  fay  coffee-cups,  as  Pall-mall  ?  and  to  tell  me  in  plain 
words  what  1  am  to  do,  and  when  it  is  to  be  done,  as  to 
torment  her  own  head  with  the  labour  of  finding  hints,  and 
mine  with  that  of  underftanding  them  ? 

When  firft  I  came  to  this  lady,  I  had  nothing  like  the 
learning  that  I  have  now ;  for  fiie  has  many  books,  and  I 
have  much  time  to  read  ;  fo  that  of  late  I  feldom  have 
miffed  her  meaning  •,  but  when  file  firft  took  me  I 
was  an  ignorant  girl  ;  and  fiie,  who,  as  is  very  common, 
confounded  want  of  knowledge  with  want  of  underftanding, 
began  once  to  defpair  of  bringing  me  to  anv  tiling,  becaufe, 
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when  I  came  into  her  chamber  at  the  call  of  her  bell,  fhe 
afked  me,  llr aether  we  lived  in  Zernbla  ;  and  I  did  not  guefs 
the  meaning  oi  her  enquiry,  but  modeftly  anfwered,  that 
1  could  not  tell.  She  had  happened  to  ring  once  when  I  did 
not  hear  her,  and  meant  to  put  me  in  mind  of  that  country 
where  iounds  are  fajd  to  be  congealed  by  the  iroft. 

Another  time,  as  I  was  dreffing  her  head,  fhe  began  to 
talk  on  a  fuddetj  of  Medufa ,  and  fnakes ,  and  men  turned  into 
Jlone,  and  maids  that ,  if  they  were  not  watched ,  would  let  their 
rnijlrejfes  be  Gorgons .  I  looked  round  me  half  frightened, 
and  quite  bewildered  ;  till  at  laft,  finding  that  her  literature 
was  thrown  away  upon  me,  fhe  bid  me,  with  great  ve¬ 
hemence,  reach  the  curling-irons. 

It  is  not  without  fome  indignation,  Mr.  Idler ,  that  I  dif- 
cover,  in  thefe  artifices  of  vexation,  fornething  worfe  than 
foppery  or  caprice  ;  a  mean  delight  in  fuperiority,  which 
knows  itfelf  in  no  danger  of  reproof  or  oppofition  ;  a  cruel 
pleafure  in  feeing  the  perplexity  of  a  mind  obliged  to  find 
what  is  ftudioufly  concealed,  and  a  mean  indulgence  of 
petty  malevolence,  in  the  (harp  ceniure  of  involuntary,  and 
very  often  of  inevitable,  failings.  When,  beyond  her  ex¬ 
pectation,  I  hit  upon  her  meaning,  I  can  perceive  a  fudden 
cloud  of  difappointment  fpread  over  her  face  ;  and  have 
fometimes  been  afraid,  left  I  fhould  lofe  her  favour  by  un- 
tlerftanding  her  when  fhe  means  to  puzzle  me. 

This  day,  however,  fhe  has  conquered  my  fagacity. 
When  file  went  out  of  her  drefiing-room,  fhe  faid  nothing, 
but,  Moll; ,  you  know-,  and  haftened  to  her  chariot.  What 
I  am  to  know  is  yet  a  fecret ;  but  if  I  do  not  know,  before 
fhe  comes  back,  what  I  yet  have  no  means  of  difeovering, 
file  will  make  my  dullnefs  a  pretence  for  a  fortnight’s  ill 
humour,  treat  me  as  a  creature  devoid  of  the  faculties  ne- 
peflary  to  the  common  duties  of  life,  and  perhaps  give  the 
next  gown  to  the  houfekeeper. 

I  am,  Sir, 

Your  humble  Servant. 

Molly  Quick. 
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Numb.  47.  Saturday,  March  10,  1759. 
To  the  IDLER. 


MR.  IDLER, 

X  AM  the  unfortunate  wife  of  a  cky  wit,  and  cannot  but 
think  that  my  cafe  may  deferve  equal  compaffion  with  any 
of  thofe  which  have  been  repvefented  in  your  paper. 

I  married  my  hulband  within  three  months  after  the  ex¬ 
piration  of  his  apprenticelhip  ;  we  put  our  money  together, 
and  furnifhed  a  large  and  fplendid  fhop,  in  which  he  was 
for  five  years  and  a  half  diligent  and  civil.  The  notice 
which  curiofity  or  kindnefs  commonly  beftows  on  beginners, 
was  continued  by  confidence  and  elteem  ;  one  cuftomer, 
pleafed  with  his  treatment  and  his  bargain,  recommended 
another ;  and  we  were  bufy  behind  the  counter  from  morn¬ 
ing  to  night. 

Thus  every  day  encreafed  cur  wealth  and  our  reputation. 
My  hulband  was  often  invited  to  dinner  openly  on  the  Ex¬ 
change  by  hundred  thoufand  pounds  men  ;  and  whenever  I 
went  to  any  of  the  halls,  the  wives  of  the  aldermen  made 
me  low  courtefies.  We  always  took  up  our  notes  before 
the  day,  and  made  all  confiderable  payments  by  draughts 
upon  our  banker. 

You  will  eafily  believe  that  I  was  well  enough  pleafed 
with  my  condition  ;  for  what  happinefs  can  be  greater  than 
that  of  growing  every  day  richer  and  richer  ?  I  will  not 
deny,  that,  imagining  myfelf  likely  to  be  in  a  ihort  time  the 
fheriff’s  lady,  I  broke  off  my  acquaintance  with  fome  of 
my  neighbours •,  and  advifed  my  hufband  to  keep  good 
company,  and  not  to  be  feen  with  men  that  were  worth 
nothing. 

In  time  he  found  that  ale  difagreed  with  his  conftitution, 
and  went  every  night  to  drink  his  pint  at  a  tavern,  where  he 
met  with  a  fet  of  criticks,  who  difputed  upon  the  merit  of 
the  different  theatrical  performers.  By  thefe  idle  fellows 
he  was  taken  to  the  play,  which  at  firft  he  did  not  feem 
much  to  heed  5  for  he  owned,  tha;  he  very  feldom  knew 
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what  they  were  doing,  and  that,  while  his  companions 
would  let  him  alone,  he  was  commonly  thinking  on  his  iaft 
bargain. 

Having  once  gone,  however,  he  went  again  and  again, 
though  I  often  told  him  that  three  fhillings  were  thrown 
away  ;  at  laft  he  grew  uneafy  if  he  milled  a  night,  and  im¬ 
portuned  me  to  go  with  him.  I  went  to  a  tragedy  which 
they  called  Macbeth ;  and,  when  I  came  home,  told  him, 
that  I  could  not  bear  to  fee  men  and  women  make  them- 
felves  fuch  fools,  by  pretending  to  be  witches  and  ghofts, 
generals  and  kings,  and  to  walk  in  their  lleep  when  they 
were  as  much  awake  as  thofe  that  looked  at  them.  He  told 
me,  that  I  mud  get  higher  notions,  and  that  a  play  was 
the  mod  rational  of  all  entertainments,  and  mcft  proper  to 
relax  the  mind  after  the  bufmefs  of  the  day. 

By  degrees  he  gained  knowledge  of  lome  of  the  players  ; 
and,  when  the  play  was  over,  very  frequently  treated  them 
with  fuppers  *,  for  which  he  was  admitted  to  Hand  behind 
the  fcenes. 

He  foon  began  to  lofe  forne  of  his  morning  hours  in  the 
fame  folly,  and  was  for  one  winter  very  diligent  in  his  at¬ 
tendance  on  the  rehearfals  ;  but  of  this  fpecies  of  idlenefs 
he  grew  weary,  and  faid,  that  the  play  was  nothing  without 
the  company. 

His  ardour  for  the  diverfion  of  the  evening  increafed  ; 
he  bought  a  fword,  and  paid  five  {hillings  a  night  to  fit  in 
the  boxes  ;  he  went  fometimes  into  a  place  which  he  calls 
the  green-room,  where  all  the  wits  of  the  age  aflemble  ; 
and,  when  he  had  been  there,  could  do  nothing,  for  two 
or  three  days,  but  repeat  their  jefts,  or  tell  their  difputes. 

He  has  now  loft  his  regard  for  every  thing  but  the  play- 
houfe  •,  he  invites,  three  times  a  week,  one  or  other  to 
drink  claret,  and  talk  of  the  drama.  His  firft  care  in  the 
morning  is  to  read  the  play-bills  ;  and,  if  he  remembers  any 
lines  of  the  tragedy  which  is  to  be  reprefented,  walks  about 
the  {hop,  repeating  them  fo  loud,  and  with  fuch  {{range 
geftures,  that  the  paflengers  gather  round  the  door. 

His  greatefl  pleafure  when  I  married  him  was  to  hear  the 
fituation  of  his  fhop  commended,  and  to  be  told  how  many 
eflates  have  been  got  in  it  by  the  fame  trade ;  but  of  late 
he  grows  peevilh  at  any  mention  of  bufinefs,  and  de¬ 
lights  in  nothing  fo  much  as  to  be  told  that  he  {peaks  like 
MoJJbp. 
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Among  his  new  afiociates  he  has  learned  another  language, 
and  fpeaks  in  fuch  a  ftrain  that  his  neighbours  cannot  under- 
ftand  him.  If  a  cuftomer  talks  longer  than  he  is  willing  to 
hear,  he  will  complain  that  he  has  been  excruciated  with 
unmeaning  verbofity ;  he  laughs  at  the  letters  of  his  friends 
for  their  tamenefs  of  expreffion,  and  often  declares  himfelf 
weary  of  attending  to  the  minui'uz  of  a  {hop. 

It  is  well  for  me  that  I  know  how  to  keep  a  book,  for  of 
late  he  is  fcarcely  ever  in  the  way.  Since  one  of  his  friends 
told  him  that  he  had  a  geuius  for  tragick  poetry,  he  has 
locked  himfelf  in  an  upper  room  fix  or  feven  hours  a  day ; 
and,  when  I  carry  him  any  paper  to  be  read  or  figned,  I 
hear  him  talking  vehemently  to  himfelf,  fometimes  of  love 
and  beauty,  fometimes  of  friendfhip  and  virtue,  but  more 
frequently  of  liberty  and  his  country. 

I  would  gladly,  Mr.  Idle r,  be  informed  what  to  think  of 
a  fhopkeeper,  who  is  inceflantly  talking  about  liberty  ;  a 
word,  which  fince  his  acquaintance  with  polite  life,  my 
hufband  has  always  in  his  mouth;  he  is,  on  all  occafions, 
afraid  of  our  liberty,  and  declares  his  refolution  to  hazard 
all  for  liberty.  What  can  the  man  mean  ?  I  am  fure  he 
has  liberty  enough  ;  it  were  better  for  him  and  me  if  his 
liberty  was  leflened. 

He  has  a  friend,  whom  he  calls  a  critick,  that  comes 
twice  a  week  to  read  what  he  is  writing.  This  critick  tells 
him  that  his  piece  is  a  little  irregular,  but  that  fome  detach¬ 
ed  feenes  will  fhine  prodigioufly,  and  that  in  the  charadfer 
of  Bombulus  he  is  wonderfully  great.  My  fcribbler  then 
fqueezes  his  hand,  calls  him  the  beft  of  friends,  thanks  him 
for  his  fincerity,  and  tells  him  that  he  hates  to  be  flattered. 
I  have  reafon  to  believe  that  he  feldom  parts  with  his  dear 
friend  without  lending  him  two  guineas,  and  am  afraid  that 
he  gave  bail  for  him  three  days  ago. 

By  this  courfe  of  life  our  credit  as  traders  is  leflened;  and 
I  cannot  forbear  to  fufpedf,  that  my  hufband’s  honour  as  a 
wit  is  not  much  advanced,  for  he  teems  to  be  always  the 
loweft  of  the  company,  and  is  afraid  to  tell  his  opinion  till 
the  reft  have  fpoken.  When  he  was  behind  his  counter,  he 
ufed  to  be  brifle,  adfive,  and  jocular,  like  a  man  that  knew 
what  he  was  doing,  and  did  not  fear  to  look  another  in  the 
face  ;  but  among  wits  and  criticks  he  is  timorous  and  auk- 
ward,  and  hangs  down  his  head  at  his  own  table.  Dear 
Mr.  Idler ,  perfuade  him,  if  you  can,  to  return  once  more 
to  his  native  element.  Tell  him  that  wit  will  never  make 
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him  rich,  but  that  there  are  places  where  riches  will 
always  make  a  wit. 

I  am,  Sir,  &c. 

Deborah  Ginger. 


Numb.  48.  Saturday,  March  17,  1759. 


1  HERE  is  no  kind  of  idlenefs  by  which  we  are  fo  eafily 
feduced,  as  that  which  dignifies  itfelf  by  the  appearance  of 
bufinefs,  and  by  making  the  loiterer  imagine  that  he  has 
fomething  to  do  which  mult  not  be  negledted,  keeps  him 
in  perpetual  agitation,  and  hurries  him  rapidly  from  place 
to  place. 

He  that  fits  (till,  or  repofes  himfelf  upon  a  couch,  no 
more  deceives  himfelf  than  he  deceives  others  •,  he  knows 
that  he  is  doing  nothing,  and  has  no  other  folace  of  his  in- 
fignificance  than  the  refolution,  which  the  lazy  hourly 
make,  of  changing  his  mode  of  life. 

To  do  nothing  every  man  is  afhamed ;  and  to  do  much 
almoft  every  man  is  unwilling  or  afraid.  Innumerable  ex¬ 
pedients  have  therefore  been  invented  to  produce  motion 
without  labour,  and  employment  without  folicitude.  The 
greater  part  of  thofe  whom  the  kindnefs  of  fortune  has  left 
to  their  own  direction,  and  whom  want  does  not  keep 
chained  to  the  counter  or  the  plough,  play  throughout  life 
with  the  fhadows  of  bufinefs  and  know  not  at  laft  what 
they  have  been  doing. 

Thefe  imitators  of  a£tion  are  of  all  denominations.  Some 
are  feen  at  every  auction  without  intention  to  purchafe  j 
others  appear  pundtually  at  the  Exchange ,  though  they  are 
known  there  only  by  their  faces.  Some  are  always  making 
parties  to  vifit  collections  for  which  they  have  no  tafte  ; 
and  fome  negleCt  every  plealure  and  every  duty  to  hear 
queftions,  in  which  they  have  no  intereft,  debated  in  par¬ 
liament. 

Thefe  men  never  appear  more  ridiculous  than  in  the 
diftrefs  which  they  imagine  themfelves  to  feel,  from  fome 
accidental  interruption  of  thofe  empty  purfuits.  A  tiger 
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newly  imprifoned  is  indeed  more  formidable,  but  not  more 
angry,  than  Jack  Tulip  with-held  from  a  florill’s  feaft,  or 
Tom  Dijlich  hindered  from  feeing  the  firft  reprefentation 
of  a  play. 

As  political  affairs  are  the  higheft  and  moft  extenfive  of 
temporal  concerns  ;  the  mimick  of  a  politician  is  more  bufy 
and  important  than  any  other  trifler.  Monfieur  le  Noir ,  a 
man  who,  without  property  or  importance  in  any  corner  of 
the  earth,  has,  in  the  prefent  confufion  of  the  world,  de¬ 
clared  himfelf  a  fteady  adherent  to  the  French,  is  made  mi- 
ferable  by  a  wind  that  keeps  back  the  packet-boat,  and 
ftill  more  miferable  by  every  account  of  a  Malouin  priva¬ 
teer  caught  in  his  cruize ;  he  knows  well  that  nothing  can 
be  done  or  faid  by  him  which  can  produce  any  effedi  but 
that  of  laughter,  that  he  can  neither  haften  nor  retard  good 
or  evil,  that  his  joys  and  forrows  have  fcarcely  any  partak¬ 
ers  ;  yet  fuch  is  his  zeal,  and  fuch  his  curiofity,  that  he 
would  run  barefooted  to  Gravefend,  for  the  fake  of  knowing 
frrft  that  the  Englijh  had  loft  a  tender,  and  would  ride  out 
to  meet  every  mail  from  the  continent  if  he  might  be  per¬ 
mitted  to  open  it. 

Learning  is  generally  confelfed  to  be  defirable,  and  there 
are  fome  who  fancy  themfelves  always  bufy  in  acquiring  it. 
Of  thefe  ambulatory  ftudents,  one  of  the  moft  bufy  is  my 
friend  Tom  Rejllefs. 

Tom  has  long  had  a  mind  to  be  a  man  of  knowledge,  "but 
he  does  not  care  to  fpend  much  time  among  authors  ;  for  he 
is  of  opinion  that  few  books  deferve  the  labour  of  perufal, 
that  they  give  the  mind  an  unfafhionable  caft,  and  deftroy 
that  freedom  of  thought  and  eafinefs  of  manners  indifpenfa- 
bly  requifite  to  acceptance  in  the  world.  Tom  has  there¬ 
fore  found  another  way  to  wifdom.  When  he  riles  he  goes 
into  a  coffee-houfe,  where  he  creeps  fo  near  to  men  whom 
he  takes  to  be  reafoners  as  to  hear  their  difcourfe,  and  en¬ 
deavours  to  remember  fomething  which,  when  it  has  been 
ftrained  thro’  Toms  head,  is  fo  near  to  nothing,  that  what 
it  once  was  cannot  be  difcovered.  This  he  carries  round 
from  friend  to  friend,through  a  circle  of  vifits,  till,  hearing 
what  each  fays  upon  the  queftion,  he  becomes  able  at  din¬ 
ner  to  fay  a  little  himfelf ;  and,  as  every  great  genius  re¬ 
laxes  himfelf  among  his  inferiors,  meets  with  fome  who 
wonder  how  fo  young  a  man  can  talk  fo  wifely. 

At  night  he  has  a  new  feaft  prepared  for  his  intelledls  j 
lie  always  runs  to  a  difputing  fociety,  or  a  fpeaking  club, 
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where  he  half  hears  what,  if  he  had  heard  the  whole,  he 
would  but  half  underhand ;  goes  home  pleafed  with  the 
conlcioufneis  of  a  day  well  fpent,  lies  down  full  of  ideas, 
and  rifes  in  the  meriting  empty  as  before- 


- -UBITI - 

Numb.  49.  Saturday,  March  24,  1759. 


1  SLIPPED  three  nights  ago  with  my  friend  Will  Marvel , 
His  affairs  obliged  him  lately  to  take  a  journey  into  Devon- 
JJAre,  from  which  he  has  juft  returned.  Pie  knows  me  to 
be  a  very  patient  hearer,  and  was  glad  of  my  company, 
as  it  gave  him  an  opportunity  of  difburthening  himfelf  by  2 
minute  relation  of  the  cafualties  of  his  expedition. 

Will  is  not  one  of  thofe  who  go  out  and  return  with  no¬ 
thing  to  tell.  Pie  has  a  Itory  of  his  travels,  which  will 
ftrike  a  home-bred  citizen  with  horror,  and  has  in  ten  days 
buffered  fo  often  the  extremes  of  terror  and  joy,  that  he  is  in 
doubt  whether  he  fhall  ever  again  expofe  either  his  body  or 
mind  to  fuch  danger  and  fatigue. 

When  he  left  London  the  morning  was  bright,  and  a  fair 
day  was  promifed.  But  Will  is  born  to  ftruggle  with  diffi¬ 
culties.  That  happened  to  him,  which  has  fometimes,  per¬ 
haps,  happened  to  others.  Before  he  had  gone  more  than 
ten  miles,  it  began  to  rain.  What  courfe  was  to  be  taken  ? 
His  foul  difdained  to  turn  back.  He  did  what  the  King  of 
PriJJia  might  have  done  ;  he  flapped  his  hat,  buttoned  up 
his  cape,  and  went  forwards,  fortifying  his  mind  by  the 
ftoical  confolation,  that  whatever  is  violent  will  be  fhort. 

His  conftancy  was  not  long  tried  ;  at  the  diftance  of  about 
half  a  mile  he  faw  an  inn,  which  he  entered  wet  and  weary, 
and  found  civil  treatment  and  proper  refrefhment.  After 
a  refpite  of  about  two  hours,  he  looked  abroad,  and  feeing 
the  Iky  clear,  called  for  his  horfe,  and  paffed  the  firft  ftage 
without  any  other  memorable  accident. 

Will  confidered,  that  labour  muft  be  relieved  by  plea- 
fure,  and  that  the  ftrength  which  great  undertakings  re¬ 
quire  muft  be  maintained  by  copious  nutriment ;  he  there¬ 
fore  ordered  himfelf  an  elegant  fupper,  drank  two  bottles 
of  claret,  and  paffed  the  beginning  of  the  night  in  found' 
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fleep  ;  but,  waking  before  light,  was  forewarned  of  the 
troubles  of  the  next  day,  by  a  fhower  beating  againft  his 
windows  with  fuch  violence  as  to  threaten  the  diffolution  of 
nature.  When  he  arofe,  he  found  what  he  expeCted,  that 
the  country  was  under  water.  He  joined  himfelf,  however, 
to  a  company  that  was  travelling  the  fame  way,  and  came 
fafely  to  the  place  of  dinner,  though  every  Hep  of  his  horfe 
dafhed  the  mud  into  the  air. 

In  the  afternoon,  having  parted  from  his  company,  he 
fet  forwai'd  alone,  and  palled  many  collections  of  water,  of 
which  it  was  impoffible  to  guefs  the  depth,  and  which  he 
now  cannot  review  without  fome  cenfure  of  his  own  rafh- 
nefs  ;  but  what  a  man  undertakes  he  mult  perform,  and 
Marvel  hates  a  coward  at  his  heart. 

Few  that  lie  warm  in  their  beds  think  what  others  undergo, 
who  have  perhaps  been  as  tenderly  educated,  and  have  as 
acute  fenfations  as  themfelves.  My  friend  was  now  to  lodge 
the  fecond  night  almoft  fifty  miles  from  home,  in  a  houfe 
which  he  never  had  feen  before,  among  people  to  whom  he 
was  totally  a  ftranger,  not  knowing  whether  the  next  man 
he  fhould  meet  would  prove  good  or  bad  ;  but  feeing  an  inn 
of  a  good  appearance,  he  rode  refolutely  into  the  yard  ;  and 
knowing  that  refpeft  is  often  paid  in  proportion  as  it  is 
claimed,  delivered  his  injunction  to  the  hoiller  with  fpirit, 
and  entering  the  houfe,  called  vigoroufly  about  him. 

On  the  third  day  up  rofe  the  fun  and  Mr.  Marve  1.  H  is 
troubles  and  his  dangers  were  now  fuch  as  he  wilhes  no  other 
man  ever  to  encounter.  The  ways  were  lefs  frequented, 
and  the  country  more  thinly  inhabited.  He  rode  many  a 
lonely  hour  through  mire  and  water,  and  met  not  a  fingle 
foul  for  two  miles  together  with  whom  he  could  exchange  a 
word.  He  cannot  deny  that,  looking  round  upon  the 
dreary  region,  and  feeing  nothing  but  bleak  fields  and  naked 
trees,  hills  obfcured  by  fogs,  and  flats  covered  with  inunda¬ 
tions,  he  did  for  fome  time  fuffer  melancholy  to  prevail 
upon  him,  and  wifhed  himfelf  again  fafe  at  home.  One 
comfort  he  had,  which  was,  to  confider  that  none  of  his 
friends  were  in  the  fame  diflrefs,  for  whom,  if  they  had 
been  with  him,  he  fhould  have  fuffered  more  than  for  him¬ 
felf  ;  he  could  not  forbear  fometimes  to  confider  how  hap¬ 
pily  the  Idler  is  fettled  in  an  eafier  condition,  who,  fur- 
rounded  like  him  with  terrors,  could  have  done  nothing  but 
lie  down  and  die. 
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Amidft  thefe  reflections  he  came  to  a  town  and  found 
a  dinner  which  difpofed  him  to  more  cheerful  fentiments  : 
but  the  joys  of  life  are  fhort,  and  its  miferies  are  long  j 
he  mounted  and  travelled  fifteen  miles  more  through  dirt 
and  defolation. 

At  laft  the  fun  fet,  and  all  the  horrors  of  darknefs  came 
upon  him.  He  then  repented  the  weak  indulgence  in  which 
he  had  gratified  himfelf  at  noon  with  too  long  an  interval 
of  reft :  yet  he  went  forward  along  a  path  which  he  could 
no  longer  fee,  fometimes  rufhing  fuddeniy  into  water,  and 
fometimes  incumbered  with  ftiff  clay,  ignorant  whither  he 
was  going,  and  uncertain  whether  his  next  flep  might  not 
be  the  laft. 

In  this  difmal  gloom  of  nocturnal  peregrination  his  horfe 
unexpectedly  flood  ftill.  Marvel  had  heard  many  relations 
of  the  inftinCt  of  horfes,  and  was  in  doubt  what  dangef 
might  be  at  hand.  Sometimes  he  fancied  that  he  was  on 
the  bank  of  a  river  ftill  and  deep,  and  fometimes  that  a 
dead  body  lay  acrofs  the  track.  He  fat  ftill  awhile  to  recol¬ 
lect  his  thoughts  ;  and  as  he  was  about  to  alight  and  explore 
the  darknefs,  out  ftepped  a  man  with  a  lantern,  and  opened 
the  turnpike.  He  hired  a  guide  to  tire  town,  arrived  in 
fafety,  and  flept  in  quiet. 

The  reft  of  his  journey  was  nothing  but  danger.  He 
climbed  and  defeended  precipices  on  which  vulgar  mortals- 
tremble  to  look ;  he  palled  marfhes  like  the  Serbonian  bogy 
where  armies  whole  have  funk  ;  he  forded  rivers  where  the 
current  roared  like  the  Egre  or  the  Severn  ;  or  ventured 
himfelf  on  bridges  that  trembled  under  him,  from  which 
he  looked  down  on  foaming  whirlpools,  or  dreadful  abyfies  -7 
he  wandered  over  houfelefs  heaths,  amidft  all  the  rage  of  the 
elements,  with  the  fnow  driving  in  his  face,  and  the  tem- 
pelt  howling  in  his  ears. 

Such  are  the  colours  in  which  Marvel  paints  his  adven¬ 
tures.  He  has  accuftomed  himfelf  to  founding  words  and 
hyperbolical  images,  till  he  has  loft  the  power  of  true  de- 
feription.  In  a  road  through  which  the  heavieft  carriages 
pafs  without  difficulty,  and  the  poft-boy  every  day  and 
night  goes  and  returns,  he  meets  with  hardffiips  like  thofe 
which  are  endured  in  Siberian  deferts,  and  miffes  nothing 
of  romantick  danger  but  a  giant  and  a  dragon.  When  his 
dreadful  ftory  is  told  in  proper  terms,  it  is  only  that  the  way 
was  dirty  in  winter,  and  that  he  experienced  the  common 
viciffitudes  of  rain  and  funfhine. 
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The  charafter  of  Mr.  Marvel  has  raifed  the  merriment 
of  fome  and  the  contempt  of  others,  who  do  not  fufficiently 
confider  how  often  they  hear  and  pra&ife  the  fame  arts  of 
exaggerated  narration. 

There  is  not,  perhaps,  among  the  multitudes  of  ,all  con¬ 
ditions  that  fwarm  upon  the  earth,  a  fingle  man  who  does 
not  believe  that  he  has  fomething  extraordinary  to  relate  of 
himfelf ;  and  who  does  not,  at  one  time  or  other,  fummon 
the  attention  of  his  friends  to  the  cafualties  of  his  adventures 
and  the  viciffitudes  of  his  fortune  ;  cafualties  and  viciffi- 
tudes  that  happen  alike  in  lives  uniform  and  diverfified  ;  to 
the  commander  of  armies,  and  the  writer  at  a  delk ;  to  the 
failor  who  refigns  himfelf  to  the  wind  and  water,  and  the 
farmer  whofe  longeft  journey  is  to  the  market. 

In  the  prefent  ftate  of  the  world  man  may  pafs  through 
Shakefpeare' s  feven  ftages  of  life,  and  meet  nothing  fingular 
or  wonderful.  But  fuch  is  every  man’s  attention  to  himfelf, 
that  what  is  common  and  unheeded  when  it  is  only  feen, 
becomes  remarkable  and  peculiar  when  we  happen  to  feel 
it. 

It  is  well  enough  known  to  be  according  to  the  ufual 
procefs  of  nature  that  men  fhould  ficken  and  recover,  that 
fome  defigns  Ihould  fucceed  and  others  mifcarry,  that  friends 
fhould  be  feparated  and  meet  again,  that  fome  Ihould  be 
made  angry  by  endeavours  to  pleafe  them,  and  fome  be 
pleafed  when  no  care  has  been  ufed  to  gain  their  approbati¬ 
on  ;  that  men  and  women  fhould  at  firft  come  together  by 
chance,  like  each  other  fo  well  as  to  commence  acquaint¬ 
ance,  improve  acquaintance  into  fondnel's,  increafe  or  ex- 
tinguifh  fondnefs  by  marriage,  and  have  children  of  differ¬ 
ent  degrees  of  intellefts  and  virtue,  fome  of  whotn  die  be¬ 
fore  their  parents,  and  others  furvive  them. 

Yet  let  any  man  tell  his  own  ftory,  and  nothing  of  all 
this  has  ever  befallen  him  according  to  the  common  order  of 
things  ;  fomething  has  always  difcriminated  his  cafe  ;  fome 
unulual  concurrence  of  events  has  appeared  which  made 
him  more  happy  or  more  miferable  than  other  mortals  ;  for 
Vol.  IV.  K  '  in 
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in  pleasures  or  calamities,  however  common,  every  one  ha3 
comforts  and  affiidlions  of  his  own. 

It  is  certain  that  without  forne  artificial  augmentations, 
many  of  the  pleafures  of  life,  and  almoft  all  its  embelliih- 
ments,  would  fall  to  the  ground.  If  no  man  was  to  ex- 
prefs  more  delight  than  he  felt,  thofe  w'ho  felt  mod  would 
raife  little  envy.  If  travellers  were  to  defcribe  the  mod 
laboured  performances  of  art  with  the  fame  coldnefs  as  they 
furvey  them,  all  expectations  of  happinefs  from  change  of 
place  w'ould  ceafe.  The  pictures  of  Raphael  would  hang 
without  fpedlators,  and  the  gardens  of  Verfailles  might  be 
inhabited  by  hermits.  All  the  pleafure  that  is  received 
ends  in  an  opportunity  of  fplendid  falfehood,  in  the  power 
of  gaining  notice  by  the  difplay  of  beauties  which  the  eye 
was  weary  of  beholding,  and  a  hiftory  of  happy  moments, 
of  which,  in  reality,  the  molt  happy  was  the  laft. 

The  ambition  of  fuperior  fenfibility  and  fuperior  elo¬ 
quence  difpofes  the  lovers  of  arts  to  receive  rapture  at  one 
time,  and  communicate  it  at  another  ;  and  each  labours 
firft  to  impofe  upon  himfelf,  and  then  to  propagate  the  im- 
pofture. 

Pam  is  lefs  fubjedl  than  pleafure  to  caprices  of  exprefiion. 
The  torments  of  difeafe,  and  the  grief  for  irremediable  mif- 
fortunes,  fometimes  are  fuch  as  no  words  can  declare,  and 
can  only  be  fignified  by  groans,  or  fobs,  or  inarticlate  ejacu¬ 
lations.  Man  has  from  nature  a  mode  of  utterance  peculiar  to 
pain,  but  he  has  none  peculiar  to  pleafure,  becaufe  he  never 
has  pleafure  but  in  fuch  degrees  as  the  ordinary  ufe  of  lan¬ 
guage  may  equal  or  furpafs. 

It  is  neverthelefs  certain,  that  many  pains  as  well  as  plea¬ 
fures  are  heightened  by  rhetorical  affedlation,  and  that  the 
pidlure  is,  for  the  moil  part,  bigger  than  the  life. 

When  we  defcribe  our  fenfations  of  another’s  forrows, 
either  in  friendly  or  ceremonious  condolence,  the  cuf- 
toms  of  the  world  fcarcely  admit  of  rigid  veracity.  Perhaps 
the  fondefk  friendfhip  would  enrage  oftener  than  comfort, 
were  the  tongue  on  fuch  occafions  faithfully  to  reprefent 
the  fentiments  of  the  heart ;  and  I  think  the  ftridleft  rnoral- 
ifts  allow  forms  of  addrefs  to  be  ufed  without  much  re¬ 
gard  to  their  literal  acceptation,  when  either  refpedt  or  ten- 
dernefs  requires  them,  becaufe  they  are  univerfally  known 
to  denote  not  the  degree  but  the  fpecies  of  our  fenti- 
ments. 


But 
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But  the  fame  indulgence  cannot  be  allowed  to  him  v/ho 
aggravates  dangers  incurred  or  forrow  endured  by  hirnfelf, 
becaufe  he  darkens  the  profpedh  of  futurity,  ahd  multiplies 
the  pains  of  our  condition  by  ufelefs  terror.  Thofe  who 
magnify  their  delights  are  lefs  criminal  deceivers,  yet  they 
raife  hopes  which  are  fure  to  be  difappointed.  It  would  be 
undoubtedly  bell,  if  we  could  fee  and  hear  every  thing  as  it 
is,  that  nothing  might  be  too  anxioufiy  dreaded,  or  te@ 
ardently  purfued. 


Numb.  51.  Saturday,  April  7,  1759; 

It  has  been  commonly  remarked,  that  eminent  men  are 
leaft  eminent  at  home,  that  bright  charadters  lofe  much  of 
their  fplendor  at  a  nearer  view,  and  many  who  fill  the  world 
with  their  fame,  excite  very  little  reverence  among  thofe 
that  furround  them  in  their  domeftick  privacies. 

To  blame  or  to  fufpect  is  eafy  and  natural.  When  the 
fadh  is  evident,  and  the  caufe  doubtful,  fome  accufation  is 
always  engendered  between  idlenefs  and  malignity.  This 
difparity  of  general  and  familiar  efteem  is  therefore  imputed 
to  hidden  vices,  and  to  practices  indulged  in  fecret,  but 
carefully  covered  from  the  publick  eye. 

Vice  will  indeed  always  produce  contempt.  The  dignity 
of  Alexander,  though  nations  fell  proftrate  before  him,  was 
certainly  held  in  little  veneration  by  the  partakers  of  his 
midnight  revels,  who  had  feen  him,  in  the  madnefs  of  wine, 
murder  his  friend,  or  fet.  lire  to  the  Perfian  palace  at  the 
inftigation  of  a  harlot ;  and  it.  is  well  remembered  among 
us,  that  the  avarice  of  Marlborough  kept  him  in  fubjedHon 
to  his  wife,  while  he  was  dreaded  by  France  as  her  con¬ 
queror,  and  honoured  by  the  emperor  as  his  deliverer. 

But  though,  where  there  is  vice  there  mail  be  want  of 
reverence,  it  is  not  reciprocally  true,  that  where  there  is 
want  of  reverence  there  is  always  vice.  That  awe  which 
great  adhions  or  abilities  imprefs  will  be  inevitably  diminifh- 
ed  by  acquaintance,  though  nothing  either  mean  or  crimi¬ 
nal  Ihoul'd  be  found. 

"  '  It  2  Of 
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Of  men,  as  of  every  thing  elfe,  we  muff  judge  accord¬ 
ing  to  our  knowledge.  When  we  fee  of  a  hero  only 
his  Battles,  or  of  a  writer  only  his  books,  we  have  nothing 
to  allay  our  ideas  of  their  greatnefs.  We  confider  the  one 
only  as  the  guardian  of  his  country,  and  the  other  only  as 
the  inftrudlor  of  mankind.  We  have  neither  opportuni¬ 
ty  nor  motive  to  examine  the  minuter  parts  of  their  lives,  or 
the  Iefs  apparent  peculiarities  of  their  characters ;  we  name 
them  with  habitual  refpeCt,  and  forget,  what  we  {till  con¬ 
tinue  to  know,  that  they  are  men  like  other  mortals. 

But  fuch  is  the  conftitution  of  the  world,  that  much  of 
life  muft  be  fpent  in  the  fame  manner  by  the  wife  and  the 
ignorant,  the  exalted  and  the  low.  Men,  however  diftin- 
guithed  by  external  accidents  or  intrinfick  qualities,  have  all 
the  fame  wants,  the  fame  pains,  and,  as  far  as  the  fenfes 
are  confuited,  the  fame  pleafures.  The  petty  cares  and 
petty  duties  are  the  fame  in  every  ftation  to  every  under- 
ftanding,  and  every  hour  brings  fome  occafion  on  which  we 
all  fmk  to  the  common  level.  We  are  all  naked  till  we  are 
drefled,  and  hungry  till  we  are  fed  ;  and  the  general’s  tri¬ 
umph,  and  fage’s  difputation,  end,  like  the  humble  labours 
of  the  fmith  or  plowman,  in  a  dinner  or  in  fleep. 

Thofe  notions  which  are  to  be  collected  by  reafon,  in  op- 
pofition  to  the  fenfes,  will  feldom  {land  forward  in  the  mind, 
but  lie  treafured  in  the  remoter  repofitories  of  memory,  to 
be  found  only  when  they  are  fought.  Whatever  any  man 
may  have  written  or  done,  his  precepts  or  his  valour  will 
fcarcely  overbalance  the  unimportant  uniformity  which  runs 
through  his  time.  We  do  not  eafily  confider  him  as  great, 
whom  our  own  eyes  (hew  us  to  be  little  ;  nor  labour  to  keep 
prefent  to  our  thoughts  the  latent  excellences  of  him  who 
{hares  with  us  all  our  weaknefles  and  many  of  our  follies •, 
who  like  us  is  delighted  with  flight  amufements,  bufed 
with  trifling  employments,  and  difturbed  by  little  vexa¬ 
tions. 

Great  powers  cannot  be  exerted,  but  when  great  exigen¬ 
ces  make  them  neceflary.  Great  exigences  can  happen  but 
feldom,  and  therefore  thofe  qualities  which  have  a  claim 
to  the  veneration  of  mankind,  lie  hid,  for  the  moft  part, 
like  fubterranean  treafures,  over  which  the  foot  pafles  as  on 
common  ground,  till  neceflity  breaks  open  the  golden 
cavern. 

In  the  ancient  celebrations  of  victory,  a  Have  was  placed 
on  the  triumphal  car,  by  the  fide  of  the  general,  who  re¬ 
minded 
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minded  him  by  a  Ihort  fenten.ce,  that  he  was  a  man.  Whatever 
danger  there  might  beleftaleader,inhis  paflage  to  the  capkol, 
ftiould  forget  the  frailties  of  his  nature,  there  was  furely  no 
need  of  fuch  an  admonition ;  the  intoxication  could  not 
have  continued  long  ;  he  would  have  been  at  home  but  a 
few  hours  before  fome  of  his  dependants  would  have  forgot 
his  greatnefs,  and  fhewn  him,  that  notwithftanding  his 
laurels  he  was  yet  a  man. 

There  are  fome  who  try  to  efcape  this  domeftick  de¬ 
gradation,  by  labouring  to  appear  always  wife  or  always 
great  •,  but  he  that  ftrives  againft  nature,  will  for 
ever  ftrive  in  vain.  To  be  grave  of  mien  and  flow  of  utter¬ 
ance  ;  to  look  with  folicitude  and  fpeak  with  hefitation,  is 
attainable  at  will ;  but  the  (hew  of  wifdom  is  ridiculous 
when  there  is  nothing  to  caufe  doubt,  as  that  of  valour  where 
there  is  nothing  to  be  feared. 

A  man  who  has  duly  confidered  the  condition  of  his 
being,  will  contentedly  yield  to  the  courfe  of  things  :  he 
will  not  pant  for  diftindlion  where  diftinftion  would  imply 
no  merit  ;  but  though  on  great  occafions  he  may  wifh  to  be 
greater  than  others,  he  will  be  fatisfied  in  common  occur¬ 
rences  not  to  be  lefs, 


Numb.  52.  Saturday,  April  14,  1759. 

Refpotifare  cupidinibus .  Hor. 

The  practice  of  felf-denial,  or  the  forbearance  of  lawful 
pleafure,  has  been  confidered  by  almoft  every  nation,  from 
the  remoteft  ages,  as  the  higheft  exaltation  01  human  virtue; 
and  all  have  agreed  to  pay  refpefil  and  veneration  to  thofe 
who  abftained  from  the  delights  of  life,  even  when  they 
did  not  cenfure  thofe  who  enjoy  them. 

The  general  voice  of  mankind,  civil  and  barbarous,  con- 
lefles  that  the  mind  and  body  are  at  variance,  and  that 
neither  can  be  made  happy  by  its  proper  gratifications  but 
at  the  expence  of  the  other ;  that  a  pampered  body  will 
darken  the  mind,  and  an  enlightened  mind  will  macerate 

the 
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the  body.  And  none  have  failed  to  confer  their  efteem  on 
thofe  who  prefer  intellect  'co  fenfe,  who  controul  their  lower 
by  their  higher  faculties,  and  forget  the  wants  and  defires  of 
animal  life  for  rational  difquifitioris  or  pious  contemplati¬ 
ons. 

The  earth  has  fcarcely  a  country  fo  far  advanced  towards 
political  regularity  as  to  divide  the  inhabitants  into  clafles, 
where  fome  orders  of  men  or  women  are  not  diftinguifhed 
by  voluntary  feverities,  and  where  the  reputation  of  their 
fanility  is  not  increafed  in  proportion  to  the  rigour  of  their 
rules,  and  the  exa&nefs  of  their  performance. 

When  an  opinion  to  which  there  is  no  temptation  of  in- 
terefl  fpreads  wide  and  continues  long,  it  may  be  reafona- 
bly  prefumed  to  have  been  infufed  by  nature  or  di&ated  by 
reafon.  It  has  been  often  obferved  that  the  fictions  of  im- 
pofture,  and  illufi ons  of  fancy,  foon  give  way  to  time  and 
experience  ;  and  that  nothing  keeps  its  ground  but  truth, 
which  gains  every  day  new  influence  by  new  confirma¬ 
tion. 

But  truth,  when  it  is  reduced  to  practice,  eafdy  becomes 
fubjetl  to  caprice  and  imagination  ;  and  many  particular 
ails  will  be  wrong,  though  their  general  principle  be  right. 
It  cannot  be  denied  that  a  jull  conviction  of  the  reftraint 
neceflary  to  be  laid  upon  the  appetites  has  produced  extra¬ 
vagant  and  unnatural  modes  of  mortification,  and  inftituti- 
ons,  which,  however  favourably  coniidered,  will  be  found 
to  violate  nature  without  promoting  piety. 

But  the  doctrine  of  felf-denial  is  not  weakened  in  itfelf  by 
the  errors  of  thofe  who  mifinterpret  or  mifapply  it ;  the  en¬ 
croachment  of  the  appetites  upon  the  underftanding  is  hour¬ 
ly  perceived  ;  and  the  '{late  of  thofe,  whom  ienfuality  has 
enflaved,  is  known  to  be  in  the  higheft  degree  defpicable  and 
wretched. 

The  dread  of  iuch  fhameful  captivity  may  juftly  raife 
alarms,  and  wifdom  will  endeavour  to  keep  danger  at  a  dis¬ 
tance.  By  timely  caution  and  fufpicious  vigilance  thofe  de- 
fires  may  be  repreifed,  to  which  indulgence  would  foon 
give  abfolute  dominion  ;  thofe  enemies  may  be  overcome, 
which,  when  they  have  been  a  while  accuftomed  to  vidtory, 
can  no  longer  be  refilled. 

Nothing  is  more  fatal  to  happinefs  or  virtue,  than  that 
confidence  v/hich  flatters  us  with  an  opinion  of  our  own 
flrength,  and  by  anuring  us  of  the  power  of  retreat  precipi¬ 
tates  us  into  hazard.  Some  may  fafely  venture  farther  than 
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others  into  the  regions  of  delight,  lay  themfelves  more  open 
to  the  golden  fhafts  of  pleafure,  and  advance  nearer  to  the 
refidence  of  the  Syrens  ;  but  he  that  is  belt  armed  with  con- 
ftancy  and  reafon  is  yet  vulnerable  in  one  part  or  other,  and 
to  every  man  there  is  a  point  fixed,  beyond  which,  if  he 
pafles,  he  will  not  eafily  return.  It  is  certainly  moft  wife, 
as  it  is  moft  fafe,  to  ftop  before  he  touches  the  utmoft  limit, 
firice  every  ftep  of  advance  will  more  and  more  entice  him 
to  go  forward,  till  he  fhall  at  laft  enter  into  the  recedes  of 
voluptuoufnefs,  and  doth  and  defpondency  dole  the  paffage 
behind  him. 

To  deny  early  and  inflexibly,  is  the  only  art  of  checking 
the  importunity  of  defire,  and  of  preferving  quiet  and  in¬ 
nocence.  Innocent  gratifications  muft  be  fometimes  with¬ 
held  ;  he  that  complies  with  all  lawful  defires  will  certain¬ 
ly  lofe  his  empire  over  himfelf,  and  in  time  either  fubmit 
his  reafon  to  his  wilhes,  and  think  all  his  defires  lawful, 
or  difmifs  his  reafon  as  troublefome  and  intrufive,  and  re- 
folve  to  fnatch  what  he  may  happen  to  wifh,  without  en¬ 
quiring  about  right  and  wrong. 

No  man,  whofe  appetites  are  his  mafters,  can  perform 
the  duties  of  his  nature  with  ftrichrefs  and  regularity  ; 
he  that  would  be  fuperior  to  external  influences  muft  firft 
become  fuperior  to  his  own  paflions. 

When  the  Roman  general,  fitting  at  fupper  with  a  plate  of 
turnips  before  him,  was  folicited  by  large  prefents  to  be¬ 
tray  his  truft,  he  alked  the  meflengers  whether  he  that 
could  fup  on  turnips  was  a  man  likely  to  fell  his  own  coun¬ 
try.  Upon  him  who  has  reduced  his  fenfes  to  obedience, 
temptation  has  loft  Its  power  ;  he  is  able  to  attend  impartially 
to  virtue,  and  execute  her  commands  without  hefitation. 

To  fetthe  mind  above  the  appetites  is  the  end  of  abfti- 
nence,  which  one  of  the  Fathers  obferves  to  be  not  a  virtue, 
but  the  ground-work  of  virtue.  By  forbearing' to  do  what 
may  innocently  be  done,  we  may  add  hourly  new  vigour  or 
refolution,  and  fecure  the  power  of  refiftance  when  pleafure 
or  intereft  fliall  lend  their  charms  to  guilt. 

\  ,  ' 
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To  the  IDLE  R. 

S  I  R, 

I  HAVE  a. wife  that  keeps  good  company.  You  know 
that  the  word  good  varies  its  meaning  according  to  the  value 
fet  upon  different  qualities  in  different  places.  To  be  a 
good  man  in  a  college,  is  to  be  learned  ;  in  a  camp,  to  be 
brave  ;  and  in  the  city,  to  be  rich.  By  good  company  in 
the  place  which  I  have  the  misfortune  to  inhabit,  we  under¬ 
hand  not  only  thofe  from  whom  any  good  can  be  learned, 
whether  wii'dom  or  virtue  ;  or  by  whom  any  good  can  be 
conferred,  whether  profit  or  reputation.  Good  company 
i^  the  company  of  thofe  whofe  birth  is  high,  and  whofe 
riches  are  great ;  or  of  thofe  whom  the  rich  and  noble  ad¬ 
mit  to  familiarity. 

I  am  a  gentleman  of  a  fortune  by  no  means  exuberant, 
but  more  than  equal  to  the  wants  of  my  family,  and  for 
fome  years  equal  to  our  defires.  My  wife,  who  had  never 
been  accuftomed  to  fplendour,  joined  her  endeavours  to 
mine  in  the  fuperintendence  of  our  oeconomy  ;  we  lived 
in  decent  plenty,  and  were  not  excluded  from  moderate 
oleafures. 

4. 

But  flight  caufes  produce  great  effects.  All  my  hap- 
pinefs  has  been  deftroyed  by  change  of  place  ;  virtue  is  too 
often  merely  local ;  in  fome  fituations  the  air  difeafes  the 
body,  and  in  others  poifons  the  mind.  Being  obliged  to 
remove  my  habitation,  I  was  led  by  my  evil  genius  to  a  con¬ 
venient  houfe  in  a  ftreet  where  many  of  the  nobility  refide. 
We  had  fcarcely  ranged  our  furniture,  and  aired  our  rooms, 
when  my  wife  began  to  grow  difcontented,  and  to  wonder 
what  the  neighbours  would  think  when  they  faw  fo  few 
chairs  and  chariots  at  her  door. 

Her  acquaintance,  who  came  to  fee  her  from  the  quarter 
that  we  had  left,  mortified  her  without  defign,  by  conti¬ 
nual  enquiries  about  the  ladies  whofe  homes  they  viewed 
from  our  windows.  She  was  alhamed  to  confefs  that  fhe 
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had  no  intercourfe  with  them,  and  flieltered  her  diftrefs 
under  general  anfwers,  which  always  tended  to  raife  fufpi- 
cion  that  fhe  knew  more  than  fhe  would  tell  but  fhe  was 
often  reduced  to  difficulties,  when  the  courfe  of  talk  intro¬ 
duced  queftions  about  the  furniture  or  ornaments  of  their 
houfes,  which,  when  fhe  could  get  no  intelligence,  fhe  was 
forced  to  pafs  llightly  over,  as  things  which  fhe  faw  fo  often 
that  fhe  never  minded  them. 

To  all  thefe  vexations  fhe  wasrefolved  to  put  an  end,  and 
redoubled  her  vifits  to  thefe  few  of  her  friends  who  vifited 
thofe  who  kept  good  company  ;  and,  if  ever  fhe  met  a  lady 
of  quality,  forced  herfelf  into  notice  by  refpecl  and  affiduity. 
Her  advances  were  generally  rejected  ;  and  fhe  heard  them, 
as  they  went  down  flairs,  talk  how  fome  creatures  putthem- 
felves  forward. 

She  was  not  difeouraged,  but  crept  forward  from  one  to 
another  ;  and,  as  perfeverance  will  do  great  things,  Tapped 
her  way  unperceived,  till,  unexpectedly,  fhe  appeared  at 
the  card-table  of  lady  Biddy  Porpoife,  a  lethargick  virgin 
of  feventy-fix,  whom  all  the  families  in  the  next  fquare 
vifited  very  punctually  when  fhe  was  not  at  home. 

This  was  the  firft  ftep  of  that  elevation  to  which  my  wife 
has  fince  afeended.  For  five  months  fhe  had  no  name  in 
her  mouth  but  that  of  lady  Biddy ,  who,  let  the  world  fay 
what  it  would,  had  a  fine  underflanding,  and  fuch  a  com¬ 
mand  of  her  temper,  that,  whether  fhe  won  or  loft,  flic 
fiept  over  her  cards. 

At  lady  Biddy's  fhe  met  with  lady  ^Tawdry,  whofe  favour 
fhe  gained  by  eftimating  her  ear-rings,  which  were  counter¬ 
feit,  at  twice  the  value  pf  real  diamonds.  When  fhe  had 
once  entered  two  houfes  of  diftinCtion,  fhe  was  eafily  ad¬ 
mitted  into  more,  and  in  ten  weeks  had  all  her  time  anti¬ 
cipated  by  parties  ancj  engagements.  Every  morning  fhe  is 
befpoke,  in  the  fumnher,  for  the  gardens  ;  in  the  winter  for 
a  fale  *,  every  afternoon  five  has  vifits  to  pay,  and  every  night 
brings  an  inviolable  appointment,  or  an  aflembly  in  which 
the  beft  company  in  the  town  were  to  appear. 

You  will  eafily  imagine  that  much  of  my  domefticlc  com¬ 
fort  is  withdrawn.  I  never  fee  my  wife  but  in  the  hurry  of 
preparation,  or  the  languor  of  wearinefs.  To  drefs  and  to 
undrefs  is  almoft  her  whole  bufinefs  in  private,  and  the 
fervants  take  advantage  of  her  negligence  to  increafe  ex¬ 
pence.  But  I  can  fupply  her  omiffions  by  my  own  diligence, 
and  fhould  not  much  regret  this  new  courfe  of  life,  if  it 
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aid  nothing  more  than  transfer  to  me  the  care  of  our  ac¬ 
counts.  The  changes  which  it  has  made  are  more  vexati¬ 
ous.  My  wife  has  no  longer  the  ufe  of  her  underftanding. 
She  has  no  rule  of  adtion  but  the  fafirion.  She  has  no  opi¬ 
nion  but  that  of  the  people  of  quality.  She  has  no  language 
but  the  dialect  of  her  own  fet  of  company.  She  hates  and 
admires  in  humble  imitation ;  and  echoes  the  words 
charming  and  detejlable  without  confulting  her  own  percep¬ 
tions. 

If  for  a  few  minutes  we  fit  down  together,  (lie  entertains 
me  with  the  repartees  of  lady  Cackle,  or  the  converfation  of 
lord  JVhiJfler  and  mifs  £>trick,  and  wonders  to  find  me  re¬ 
ceiving  with  indifference  layings  which  put  all  the  company 
into  laughter. 

By  her  old  friends  fire  is  no  longer  very  willing  to  be 
feen,  but  fhe  mult  not  rid  herfelf  of  them  all  at  once  ;  and 
is  fometimes  furprifed  by  her  belt  vifitants  in  company  which 
ike  would  not  fhew,  and  cannot  hide  ;  but  from  the  mo¬ 
ment  that  a  countefs  enters,  fhe  takes  care  neither  to  hear 
nor  fee  them  r  they  foon  find  themfelves  negledted,  and 
retire  ;  and  fhe  tells  her  ladyfhip  that  they  are  fomehow 
related  at  a  great  diftance,  and  that  as  they  are  good  fort  of 
people  fhe  cannot  be  rude  to  them. 

As  by  this  ambitious  union  with  thofe  that  are  above  her, 
fhe  is  always  forced  upon  difadvantageous  comparifons  of 
her  condition  with  theirs,  fire  has  a  conftant  fource  of  mife- 
ry  within  •,  and  never  returns  from  glittering  aflemblies  and 
magnificent  apartments  butfhe  growls  out  her  difcontent,and 
wonders  why  fhe  was  doomed  to  fo  indigent  a  ftate.  When 
fhe  attends  the  duchefs  to  a  fale,  fiie  always  fees  fomething 
that  fire  cannot  buy  ;  and,  that  fhe  may  not  feem  wholly  in- 
flgnificant,  fhe  will  fometimes  venture  to  bid,  and  often 
make  acquifitions  which  fire  did  not  want  at  prices  which  fhe 
cannot  afford. 

What  adds  to  all  this  uneafinefs  is,  that  this  expence  is 
without  ufe,  and  this  vanity  without  honour ;  fire  forfakes 
houfes  where  fhe  might  be  courted,  for  thofe  where  fhe  is 
only  fuffered  •,  her  equals  are  daily  made  her  enemies,  and 
her  fuperiors  will  never  be  her  friends. 

I  am.  Sir,  yours,  &c. 
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To  the  IDLER. 

SIR, 

You  have  lately  entertained  your  admirers  with  the  cafe 
of  an  unfortunate  huiband,  and  thereby  given  a  demon- 
ftrative  proof  you  are  not  averfe  even  to  hear  appeals  and 
terminate  differences  between  man  and  wife  ;  I  therefore 
take  the  liberty  to  prefent  you  with  the  cafe  of  an  injured 
lady,  which,  as  it  chiefly  relates  to  what  I  think  the  lawyers 
call  a  point  of  law,  I  ihall  do  in  as  juridical  a  manner  as  I 
3m  capable,  and  fubmit  it  to  the  confideration  of  the  learn¬ 
ed  gentlemen  of  that  profefficn. 

Imprimis.  In  the  ftyle  of  my  marriage  articles,  a  mar¬ 
riage  was  had  and  folemnized ,  about  fix  months  ago,  be¬ 
tween  me  and  Mr.  Savecharges,  a  gentleman  poffeffed  of  a 
plentiful  fortune  of  his  own,  and  one' who,  I  was  perfuaded, 
would  improve,  and  not  fpend,  mine.  *. 

Before  our  marriage,  Mr.  Savecharges  had  all  along  pre¬ 
ferred  the  falutary  exercife  of  walking  on  foot  to  the  dis¬ 
tempered  eafe,  as  he  terms  it,  of  lolling  in  a  chariot ;  but, 
notwithftanding  his  fine  panegyricks  on  walking,  the  great 
advantages  the  infantry  were  in  the  foie  pofl'effion  of,  and 
the  many  dreadful  dangers  they  efcaped,  he  found  I  had 
very  different  notions  of  an  equipage,  and  was  not  eafily 
to  be  converted,  or  gained  over  to  his  party. 

An  equipage  I  was  determined  to  have,  whenever  I  mar¬ 
ried.  I  too  well  knew  the  difpofition  of  my  intended  con- 
fort  to  leave  the  providing  one  intirely  to  his  honour,  and 
flatter  myfelf  Mr.  Savecharges  has,  in  the  articles  made  pre¬ 
vious  to  our  marriage,  agreed  to  keep  me  a  coach  ;  but  left  1 
fhould  be  miftaken,  or  the  attorneys  fhould  not  have  done 
me  juftice  in  methodizing  or  legalizing  thefe  half  dozen 
words,  I  will  fet  about  and  tranfcribe  that  part  of  the  agree¬ 
ment,  which  will  explain  the  matter  to  you  much  better 
than  can  be  done  by  one  who  is  fo  deeply  interefted  in  the 
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event ;  and  (hew  on  what  foundation  I  build  my  hopes 
of  being  foon  tinder  the  transporting,  delightful  denomina¬ 
tion  of  a  fafhionable  lady,  who  enjoys  the  exalted  and 
much-envied  felicity  of  bowling  about  in  her  own  coach. 

“  And  further  the  faid  Solomon  Saveckarges ,  for  divers 
“  good  cauies  and  confiderations  him  hereunto  moving, 
iC  hath  agreed,  and  doth  hereby  agree,  that  the  faid  Solomon 
ce  Savechargcs  Ihall  and  will,  fo  foon  as  conveniently  may 
“  be  after  the  fclemnization  of  the  faid  intended  marriage, 
“  at  his  own  proper  coft  and  charges,  find  and  provide  a 
iC  certain  vehicle  or  four-wheel  carriage,  commonly  called  or 
16  known  by  the  name  of  a  coach  ;  which  faid  vehicle  orwheel- 
“  carriage,  fo  called  or  known  by  the  name  of  a  coach, 
4‘  Ihall  be  ufed  and  enjoyed  by  the  faid  Sukey  Modi/h,  his  in- 
“  tended  wife,”  [pray  mind  that,  Mr.  Idler']  “  atfuch  times 
ie  and  in  fuch  manner  as  jhe  the  faid  Sukey  Modifo  ihall 
“  think  fit  and  convenient.” 

Such,  Mr.  Idler,  is  the  agreement  my  pnjftonate  admirer  en¬ 
tered  into  and  what  the  dear  frugal  hujhand  calls  a  perform¬ 
ance  of  it  remains  to  be  deferibed.  Soon  after  the  ceremony 
of  figning  and  fealing  was  over,  our  wedding-clothes  be¬ 
ing  fent  home,  and,  in  ihort,  every  thing  in  readinefs  except 
tire  coach,  my  own  fhadow  was  fcarcely  more  conftant  than 
my  paffionate  lover  in  his  attendance  on  me  :  wearied  by  his 
perpetual  importunities  for  what  he  called  a  completion  of 
his  blifs,  I  confented  to  make  him  happy  •,  in  a  few  days  I 
gave  him  my  hand,  and,  attended  by  Hymen  in  his  faftron 
robes,  retired  to  a  country-feat  of  my  hufhand’s,  where  the 
honey-moon  flew  over  our  heads  ere  we  had  time  to  recol¬ 
lect  ourfelves,  or  think  of  our  engagements  in  town.  Well, 
to  town  we  carne,  and  you  may  be  fure.  Sir,  I  expeCted 
to  ftep  into  my  coach  on  my  arrival  here  ;  but  what  was  my 
iurprize  and  difappointment,  when,  inftead  of  this,  he  be¬ 
gan  to  found  in  my  ears,  “  That  the  intereft  of  money  was 
1qw?  very  low  ;  and  what  a  terrible  thing  it  was  to  be  in- 
cumbered  with  a  little  regiment  of  fervants  in  thefe  hard 
times  !”  I  could  eafily  perceive  what  all  this  tended  to,  but 
v/ould  not  feqm  to  underhand  him  5  which  made  it 
highly  neceffary  for  Mr.  Saitecbarges  to  explain  himfelf  more 
intelligibly  ;  to  harp  upon  and  proteft  he  dreaded  the  ex¬ 
pence  of  keeping  a  coach.  And  truly,  for  his  part,  he 
could  not  conceive  how  the  pleafure  resulting  from  fuch  a 
convenience  could  be  any  way  adequate  to  the  heavy  ex-, 
^ence  attending  it.  I  now  thought  it  high  time  to  fpeak 
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with  equal  plainnefs,  and  told  him,  as  the  fortune  I  brought 
fairly  entitled  me  to  ride  in  my  own  coach,  and  as  I  was 
fenfible  his  circumftances  would  very  well  afford  it,  he 
mull  pardon  me  if  I  infilled  on  a  performance  of  his 
agreement. 

I  appeal  to  you,  Mr.  Idler ,  whether  any  thing  could  be 
more  civil,  more  complaifant,  than  this  ?  And,  would  yott 
believe  it,  the  creature  in  return,  a  few  days  after,  accofted 
me,  in  an  offended  to’ne,  with,  “  Madam,  I  can  now  tell 
“  you  your  coach  is  ready  ;  and  fince  you  are  fo  paffionately 
<{  fond  of  one,  I  intend  you  the  honour  of  keeping  a  pair 

of  horfes.— You  infilled  upon  having  an  article  of  pin- 
tf  money,  and  horfes  are  no  part  of  my  agreement.”  Bafe, 
defigning  wretch  ! — I  beg  your  pardon,  Mr.  Idler ,  the  very 
recital  of  fuch  mean,  ungentleman-like  behaviour  fires  my 
blood,  and  lights  up  a  flame  within  me.  But  hence,  thou 
worft  of  monfters,  ill-timed  Rage,  and  let  me  not  fpoil  my 
caufe  for  want  of  temper. 

Now,  though  1  am  convinced  I  might  make  a  worfe  ufe 
of  part  of  the  pin-money,  than  by  extending  my  bounty 
towards  the  fupport  of  fo  ufeful  a  part  of  the  brute  creation 
yet,  like  a  true-born  Englifhwoman,  I  am  fo  tenacious  of 
my  rights  and  privileges,  and  moreover  fo  good  a  friend  to 
the  gentlemen  of  the  law,  that  I  proteft,  Mr.  Idler ,  fooner 
than  tamely  give  up  the  point,  and  be  quibbled  out  of  my 
right,  I  will  receive  my  pin-money,  as  it  were,  with  one 
hand,  and  pay  it  to  them  with  the  other ;  provided  they 
will  give  me,  or,  which  is  the  fame  thing,  my  truftees 
encouragement  to  commence  a  fuit  againft  this  dear,  frugal 
liufband  of  mine. 

And  of  this  I  can’t  have  the  leaft  fhadow  of  doubt,  inaf- 
much  as  I  have  been  told  by  very  good  authority,  it  is  fome 
way  or  other  laid  down  as  a  rule,  ct  *  'That  whenever  the 
“  law  doth  give  any  thing  to  one,  it  giveth  impliedly  what- 
"  ever  is  neceffary  for  the  taking  and  enjoying  the  fame.” 
Now,  I  would  gladly  know  what  enjoyment  I,  or  any  lady 
in  the  kingdom,  can  have  of  a  coach  without  horfes  ?  The 
anfwer  is  obvious— -None  at  all !  For  as  Serj.  Cat/yne  very 
wifely  obferves,  “  Though  a  coach  has  wheels,  to  the  end 
“  it  may  thereby  and  by  virtue  thereof  be  enabled  to  move  ; 
tc  yet  in  point  of  utility  it  may  as  well  have  none,  if  they 
C(  are  not  put  in  motion  by  means  of  its  vital  parts,  that  is, 

the  horfes.” 

And 
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And  therefore,  Sir,  I  humbly  hope  you  and  the  learned  in 
the  law  will  be  of  opinion,  that  two  certain  animals,  or 
quadruped  creatures,  commonly  called  or  known  by  the  name 
of  hcrfes,  ought  to  be  annexed  to,  and  go  along  with,  the 
coach. 

SuKEY  SAVECKARGES. 


«=sa 


Numb.  55.  Saturday,  May  5,  1759* 

To  the  IDLER. 

MR.  IDLER, 

X  HAVE  taken  the  liberty  of  laying  before  you  my  com¬ 
plaint,  and  of  defiring  advice  or  confolation  with  the  greater 
confidence,  becaufe  I  believe  many  other  writers  have  fuf- 
fsred  the  fame  indignities  with  myfelf,  and  hope  my  quar¬ 
rel  will  be  regarded  by  you  and  your  readers  as  the  common 
caufe  of  literature. 

Having  been  long  a  ftudent,  I  thought  myfelf  qualified 
in  time  to  become  an  author.  My  enquiries  have  been 
much  diverfified  and  far  extended,  and  not  finding  my  ge¬ 
nius  diredling  me  by  irrefiftible  impulfe  to  any  particular 
fubjedt,  I  deliberated  three  years  which  part  of  knowledge 
to  illuftrate  by  my  labours.  Choice  is  more  often  deter¬ 
mined  by  accident  than  by  reafon :  I  walked  abroad  one 
morning  with  a  curious  lady,  and  by  her  enquiries  and  ob- 
fervations  was  incited  to  write  the  natural  hiftory  of  the 
county  in  which  I  refide. 

Natural  hiftory  is  no  work  for  one  that  loves  his  chair  or 
his  bed.  Speculation  may  be  purfued  on  a  foft  couch,  but 
nature  muft  be  obferved  in  the  open  air.  I  have  colledled 
materials  with  indefatigable  pertinacity.  I  have  gathered 
glow-worms  in  the  evening,  and  fnails  in  the  morning  •,  I 
have  feen  the  daify  clofe  and  open,  I  have  heard  the  owl 
fhriek  at  midnight,  and  hunted  infedls  in  the  heat  of 
noon. 
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Seven  years  I  was  employed  in  collecting  animals  and 
vegetables,  and  then  found  that  my  defign  was  yet  imper- 
feCt.  The  fubterranean  treafures  of  the  place  had  been 
paffed  unobferved,  and  another  year  was  to  be  fpent  in 
mines  and  coal-pits.  What  I  had  already  done  fupplied  a 
fufficient  motive  to  do  more.  I  acquainted  myfeif  with 
the  black  inhabitants  of  metallic  caverns,  and,  in  defiance 
of  damps  and  floods,  wandered  through  the  gloomy  laby¬ 
rinths,  and  gathered  foflils  from  every  fiflure. 

At  laft  I  began  to  write,  and  as  I  fiiihhed  any  feftion  of 
my  book,  read  it  to  fuch  of  my  friends  as  \Vere  moll  flcilful 
in  the  matter  which  it  treated.  None  of  them  were  fatif- 
fied  •,  one  difliked  the  difpofition  of  the  parts,  another  the 
colours  of  the  ftyle  •,  one  advifed  me  to  enlarge,  another  to 
abridge.  I  refolved  to  read  no  more,  but  to  take  my  own 
way  and  write  on,  for  by  conl'ultation  I  only  perplexed  my 
thoughts  and  retarded  my  work. 

The  book  was  at  laft  finifhed,  and  I  did  not  doubt  but  my 
labour  wonld  be  repaid  by  profit,  and  my  ambition  fatisfied 
with  honours.  I  considered  that  natural  hiftory  is  neither 
temporary  nor  local,  and  that  though  I  limited  rny  enqui¬ 
ries  to  my  own  country,  yet  every  part  of  the  earth  has 
productions  common  to  all  the  reft.  Civil  hiftory  may  be 
partially  ftudied,  the  revolutions  of  one  nation  may  be  ne- 
gleCted  by  another  *,  but  after  that  in  which  all  have  an  in- 
tereft,  all  muft  be  inquifitive.  No  man  can  have  funk  fo 
far  into  ftupidity  as  not  to  confider  the  properties  of  the 
ground  on  which  he  walks,  of  the  plants  on  which  he  feeds, 
or  the  animals  that  delight  his  ear,  or  arnufe  his  eye  ;  and 
therefore  I  computed  that  univerfal  curiofity  would  call  for 
many  editions  of  my  book,  and  that  in  five  years  I  fhould 
gain  fifteen  thoufand  pounds  by  the  fale  of  thirty  thoufand 
copies.  , 

When  I  began  to  write,  I  infured  thehoufe-,  and  fuffer- 
ed  the  utmoft  folicitude  when  I  entrufted  my  book  to  the 
carrier,  though  I  had  fecured  it  againft  mifchances  by  lodg¬ 
ing  two  tranfcripts  in  different  places.  At  my  arrival,  I  ex¬ 
pedited  that  the  patrons  of  learning  would  contend  for  the 
honour  of  a  dedication,  and  refolved  to  maintain  the  dignity 
of  letters,  by  a  haughty  contempt  of  pecuniary  foiicitations. 

I  took  lodgings  near  the  houfe  of  the  Royal  Society,  and 
expeded  every  morning  a  vifit  from  the  prefident.  I  walk¬ 
ed  in  the  Park,  and  wondered  that  I  overheard  no  mention 
of  the  great  naturalift.  At  laft  I  vifited  a  noble  earl,  and 

told 
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told  him  of  my  work  :  he  anfwered,  that  he  was  under  an 
engagement  never  to  fubfcribe.  I  was  angry  to  have  that 
refufed  which  I  did  not  mean  to  alk,  and  concealed  my  de- 
fign  of  making  him  immortal.  I  went  next  day  to  another, 
and,  in  refentment  of  my  late  affront,  offered  to  prefix  his 
name  to  my  new  book.  He  faid,  coldly,  that  he  did  not  un -> 
derjland  thofe  things ;  another  thought  there  were  too  many 
books ;  and  another  would  talk  with  me  when  the  races  were 
ever. 

Being  amazed  to  find  a  man  of  learning  fo  indecently" 
flighted,  I  refolved  to  indulge  the  philofophical  pride  of 
retirement  and  independence.  I  then  fent  to  fome  of  the 
principal  bookfellers  the  plan  of  my  book,  and  befpoke  a  large 
room  in  the  next  tavern,  that  I  might  more  commodioufly 
fee  them  together,  and  enjoy  the  conteft,  while  they  were 
outbidding  one  another.  I  drank  my  coffee,  and  yet  nobody 
was  come  ;  at  laft  I  received  a  note  from  one,  to  tell  me 
that  he  was  going  out  of  town  ;  and  from  another,  that 
natural  hiftory  was  out  of  his  way.  At  laft  there  came  a 
grave  man,  who  defired  to  fee  the  work,  and,  without  open¬ 
ing  it,  told  me,  that  a  book  of  that  fize  would  never  do. 

I  then  condefcended  to  ftep  into  fhops,  and  mention  my 
work  to  the  matters.  Some  never  dealt  with  authors  ;  others 
had  their  hands  full ;  fome  never  had  known  fuch  a  dead 
time  ;  others  had  loft  by  all  that  they  had  publifhed  for  the 
laft  twelve  months.  One  offered  to  print  my  work,  if  I 
could  procure  fubfcriptions  for  five  hundred,  and  would 
allow  me  two  hundred  copies  for  my  property.  I  loft  my 
patience,  and  gave  him  a  kick  ;  for  which  he  has  indicated 
me. 

I  can  eafily  perceive,  that  there  is  a  combination  among 
them  to  defeat  my  expectations  •,  and  I  find  it  fo  general, 
that  I  am  fure  it  muft  have  been  long  concerted.  I  fuppofe 
fome  of  my  friends,  to  whom  I  read  the  firft  part,  gave 
notice  of  my  defign,  and,  perhaps,  fold  the  treacherous  in¬ 
telligence  at  a  higher  price  than  the  fraudulence  of  trade  will 
now  allow  me  for  my  book. 

Inform  me,  Mr.  Idler ,  what  I  muft  do ;  where  muft 
knowledge  and  induftry  find  their  recompence,  thus  ne¬ 
glected  by  the  high,  and  cheated  by  the  low  !  I  fometimes 
refolve  to  print  my  book  at  my  own  expence,  and,  like  the 
Sibyl,  double  the  price  *,  and  fometimes  am  tempted,  in 
emulation  of  Raleigh ,  to  throw  it  into  the  fire,  and  leave 
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this  fordid  generation  to  the  curfes  of  pofterity.  Teli  fney 
dear  Idler ,  what  I  (hall  do. 

I  am,  Sir,  & c. 


Numb.  56.  Saturday,  May  21,  1759* 


There  is  fuch  difference  between  the  purfuits  of  men, 
that  one  part  of  the  inhabitants  of  a  great  city  lives  to  little 
Other  purpofe  than  to  wonder  at  the  reft.  Some  have  hopes 
and  fears,  wifhes  and  averfions,  which  never  enter  into  the 
thoughts  of  others,  and  enquiry  is  laborioufly  exerted  to  gain 
that  which  thofe  who  polfefs  it  are  ready  to  throw  away. 

To  thofe  who  are  accuftomed  to  value  every  thing  by  its 
ufe,  and  have  fto  fuch  fuperfluity  of  time  or  money  as  may 
prompt  them  to  unnatural  wants  or  capricious  emulations^ 
nothing  appears  more  improbable  or  extravagant  than  the 
love  of  curiofities,  or  that  defire  of  accumulating  trifles, 
which  diftinguifhes  many  by  whom  no  other  diftinCtion  could 
have  ever  been  obtained. 

He  that  has  lived  without  knowing  to  what  height  de¬ 
fire  may  be  raifed  by  vanity,  with  what  rapture  baubles  are 
fnatched  out  of  the  hands  of  rival  collectors,  how  the 
eagernefs  of  one  raifes  eagernefs  in  another,  and  one  worth- 
lefs  purchafe  makes  a  fecond  necefiary,  may,  by  pafling  a 
few  hours  at  an  auCtion,  learn  more  than  can  be  {hewn  by 
many  volumes  of  maxims  or  eifays. 

The  advertifement  of  a  fale  is  a  fignal  which  at  once 
puts  a  thoufand  hearts  in  motion,  and  brings  contenders 
from  every  part  of  the  fcene  of  diftribution.  He  that  had 
refolved  to  buy  no  more,  feels  his  conftancy  fubdued-,  there  is 
now  fomething  in  the  catalogue  which  completes  his  cabinet, 
and  which  he  was  never  before  able  to  find.  He  whofe 
fobey  reflections  inform  him,  that  of  adding  collection  to 
collection  there  is  no  end,  and  that  it  is  wife  to  leave  early 
that  which  mult  be  left  imperfeCt  at  laft,  yet  cannot  with¬ 
hold  himfelf  from  coming  to  fee  what  it  is  that  brings  fo 
many  together,  and  when  he  comes  is  foon  overpowered  by 
his  habitual  paflion  ;  he  is  attracted  by  rarity,  {educed  by 
example,  and  inflamed  by  competition. 

Vol.  IV.  N  L 
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While  the  (lores  of  pride  and  happinefs  are  furveyed,  one 
looks  with  longing  eyes  and  gloomy  countenance  on  that 
which  he  defpairs  to  gain  from  a  richer  bidder :  another 
keeps  his  eye  with  care  from  fettling  too- long  on  that  which 
he  mod  earneftly  defires  ;  and  another,  with  more  art  than 
virtue,  depreciates  that  which  he  values  mod,  in  hope  to  have 
it  at  an  eafy  rate. 

The  novice  is  often  furprized  to  fee  what  minute  and  un¬ 
important-  difcriminations  increafe  or  diminifh  value.  An 
irregular  contortion  of  a  turbinated  (hell,  which  common 
eyes  pafs  unregarded,  will  ten  times  treble  its  price  in  the 
imagination  of  philofophers.  Beauty  is  far  from  operating 
upon  collectors  as  upon  low  and  vulgar  minds,  even  where 
beauty  might  be  thought  the  only  quality  that  could  deferve 
notice.  Among  the  (lie!  Is  thatpieafe  by  their  variety  of  co¬ 
lours,  if  one  can  be  found  accidentally  deformed  by  a  cloudy 
fpot,  it  is  boafted  as  the  pride  of  the  colledlion.  China  is 
fometimes  purchafed  for  little. lefs  than  its  w-eight  in  gold, 
only  becaufe  it  is  old,  though  neither  lefs  brittle,  nor  bet¬ 
ter  painted,  than  the  modern  •,  and  brown  china  is  caught 
up  with  extafy,  though  no  reafon  can  be  imagined  for 
which  it  fhould  be  preferred  to  common  veffels  of  com¬ 
mon  clay. 

The  fate  of  prints  and  coins  is  equally  inexplicable. 
Some  prints  are  treafured  up  as  ineftimably  valuable,  becaufe 
the  imprelTion  was  made  before  the  plate  was  finifhed.  Of 
coins  the  price  rifes  not  from  the  purity  of  the  metal,  the 
excellence  of  the  workmanfhip,  the  elegance  of  the  legend, 
or  the  chronological  ufe.  A  piece,  of  which  neither  the 
infcription  can  be  read,  nor  the  face  didinguifhed,  if  there 
remain  of  it  but  enough  to  fhew  that  it  is  rare,  will  be 
fought  by  contending  nations,  and  dignify  the  treafury  in 
which  it  fhall  be  (hown. 

Whether  this  curiofity,  fo  barren  of  immediate  advantage, 
and  fo  liable  to  depravation,  does  more  harm  or  good,  is 
not  eafdy  decided.  Its  harm  is  apparent  at  the  firft  view.  It 
fdls  the  mind  with  trifling  ambition  ;  fixes  the  attention 
upon  things  which  have  feldom  any  tendency  towards  virtue 
or  wifdom  •,  employs  in  idle  enquiries  the  time  that  is  given' 
for  better  purpofes  ;  and  often  ends  in  mean  and  difnoned 
practices,  when  defire  increafes  by  indulgence  beyond  the 
power  of  honed  gratification. 

Thefe  are  the  effedts  of  curiofity  in  excefs ;  but  what 
paflion  in  excefs  will  not  become  vicious  ?  All  indifferent 
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qualities  and  prattices  are  bad  if  they  are  compared  with 
thofe  which  are  good,  and  good  if  they  are  oppofed  to  thofe 
that  are  bad.  The  pride  or  the  pleafiire  of  making  collecti¬ 
ons,  if  it  be  reftrained  by  prudence  and  morality,  produces 
a  pleafing  remiffion  after  more  laborious  ftudies  ;  furnilhes 
an  amufement  not  wholly  unprofitable  for  that  part  of  life, 
the  greater  part  of  many  lives,  which  would  otherwife  be 
loft  in  idlenefs  or  vice  ;  it  produces  an  ufeful  traffick  be¬ 
tween  the  induftry  of  indigence  and  the  curiofity  of  wealth  ; 
it  brings  many  things  to  notice  that  would  be  neglefted, 
and,  by  fixing  the  thoughts  upon  intellectual  pleafures,  re¬ 
fills  the  natural  encroachments  of  fenfuality,  and  maintains 
the  mind  in  her  lawful  fuperiority. 


Numb.  57.  Saturday,  May  19,  1759. 

♦ 

F RUDENCE  is  of  more  frequent  ufe  than  any  other  in¬ 
tellectual  quality  ;  it  is  exerted  on  flight  occafions,  and  called 
into  act  by  the  curfory  bufinefs  of  common  Ufe. 

Whatever  is  univerfally  neceflary,  has  been  granted  to 
mankind  on  eafy  terms.  Prudence,  as  it  is  always  wanted, 
is  without  great  difficulty  obtained.  It  requires  neither  ex- 
tenfive  view  nor  profound  fearch,  but  forces  itfelf,  by  fpon 
taneous  impulfe,  upon  a  mind  neither  great  nor  bufy,  nei¬ 
ther  ingroffed  by  vaft  defigns,  nor  diftraCted  by  multiplicity 
of  attention. 

Prudence  operates  on  life  in  the  fame  manner  as  rules  on 
compofition :  fit  produces  vigilance  rather  than  elevation, 
rather  prevents  lofs  than  procures  advantage  ;  and  often 
efcapes  mifcarriages,  but  feldom  reaches  either  power  or 
honour.  It  quenches  that  ardour  of  enterprize,  by  which 
every  thing  is  done  that  can  claim  praife  or  admiration  •, 
and  reprefles  that  generous  temerity  which  often  fails  and 
often  fucceeds.  Rules  may  obviate  faults,  but  can  never 
confer  beauties  \  and  prudence  keeps  life  fafe,  but  does  not 
often  make  it  happy.  The  world  is  not  amazed  with  pro¬ 
digies  of  excellence,  but  when  wit  tramples  upon  rules,  and 
magnanimity  breaks  the  chains  of  prudence. 

L  2  '  >  One 
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One  of  the  moft  prudent  of  all  that  have  fallen  within 
my  obfervation,  is  my  old  companion  Sophron ,  who  has 
paffed  through  the  world  in  quiet,  by  perpetual  adherence 
to  a  few  plain  maxims,  and  wonders  how  contention  and 
diftrefs  can  fo  often  happen. 

The  fird  principle  of  Sophron  is  to  run  no  hazards.  Though 
he  loves  money,  he  is  of  opinion,  that  frugality  is  a  more 
certain  fource  of  riches  than  induftry.  It  is  to  no  purpofe 
that  .any  profpeft  of  large  profit  is  fet  before  him  •,  he  be¬ 
lieves  little  about  futurity,  and  does  not  love  to  trufl  his 
money  out  of  his  fight,  for  nobody  knows  v^hat  may  hap¬ 
pen.  He  has  a  fmall  eftate,  which  he  lets  ar  the  old  rent, 
becaufe  it  is  better  to  have  a  little  than  nothing  ;  but  he  rigo- 
roufly  demands  payment  on  the  dated  day,  for  he  that  can¬ 
not  pay  one  quarter  catinot  pay  two.  If  he  is  told  of  any  im¬ 
provements  in  agriculture,  he  likes  the  old  way,  has  obferv- 
ed  that  changes  very  feldom  anfwer  expectation,  is  of  opini¬ 
on  that  our  forefathers  knew  how  to  till  the  ground  as  well 
as- we  ;  and  concludes  with  an  argument  that  nothing  can 
overpower,  that  the  expence  of  planting  and  fencing  is  im¬ 
mediate,  and  the  advantage  diftant,  and  that  he  is  no  wife 
man  who  will  quit  a  certainty  for  an  uncerta'mty. 

Another  of  Sophron' s  rules  is,  to  mind  no  bufinefs  but  his  own. 

In  the  date  he  is  of  no  party  ;  but  hears  and  fpeaks  of 
publick  affairs  with  the  fame  coldnefs  as  of  the  adminidra- 
tion  of  fome  ancient  republick.  If  any  flagrant  aft  of  fraud 
or  oppreffion  is  mentioned,  he  hopes  that  all  is  not  true  that 
is  told  :  if  mifeonduft  or  corruption  puts  the  nation  in  a 
flame,  he  hopes  that  every  man  means  well.  At  eleftions  he 
leaves  his  dependants  to  their  own  choice,  and  declines  to 
vote  himfelf,  for  every  candidate  is  a  good  man,  whom  he 
is  unwilling  to  oppofe  or  offend. 

If  difputes  happen  among  his  neighbours,  he  obferves  an 
invariable  and  cold  neutrality.  His  punftuality  has  gained 
him  the  reputation  of  honedy,  and  his  caution  that  of  wif- 
dom  ;  and  few  would  refufe  to  refer  their  claims  to  his 
award.  He  might  have  prevented  many  expenfive  law- 
.  fuits,  and  quenched  many  a  feud  in  its  fird  fmoke  ;  but 
always  refufes  the  office  of  arbitration*  becaufe  he  mud  de¬ 
cide  againd  one  or  the  other. 

With  the  affairs  of  other  families  he  is  always  unacquaint¬ 
ed.  He  fees  edates  bought  and  fold,  fquandered  and  in- 
creafed,  without  praifing  the  economid,  or  cenfuring  the 
fpendthrift.  He  never  courts  the  rifing,  led  they  ffiould  fall  j 
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nor  infults  the  fallen,  left  they  fhould  rife  again.  His  cau¬ 
tion  has  the  appearance  of  virtue,  and  all  who  do  not  want 
his  help  praife  his  benevolence  -,  but,  if  any  man  folicits  his 
afliftance  he  has  juft  fent  away  all  his  money  ;  and,  when 
the  petitioner  is  gone,  declares  to  his  family  that  he  is  forry 
for  his  misfortunes,  has  always  looked  upon  him  with  par¬ 
ticular  kindnefs,  and  therefore  CGuld  not  lend  him  money, 
left  he  fhould  deftroy  their  friendfhip  by  the  neceffity  of  en¬ 
forcing  payment. 

Of  domeftick  misfortunes  he  has  never  heard.  When 
he  is  told  the  hundredth  time  of  a  gentleman’s  daughter 
who  has  married  the  coachman,  he  lifts  up  his  hands  with 
aftonifhment,  for  he  always  thought  her  a  very  fober  girl. 
When  nuptial  quarrels,  after  having  filled  the  country  with 
talk  and  laughter,  at  laft  end  in  feparation,  he  never  can 
conceive  how  it  happened,  for  he  looked  upon  them  as  a 
happy  couple. 

If  his  advice  is  afked,  he  never  gives  any  particular  dire£H- 
on,  becaufe  events  are  uncertain,  and  he  will  bring  no  blame 
upon  himfelf ;  but  he  takes  the  confulter  tenderly  by  the 
hand,  tells  him  he  makes  his  cafe  his  own,  and  advifes  him 
not  to  a£t  rafhly,  but  to  weigh  the  reafcns  on  both  fides  *, 
obferves,  that  a  man  may  be  as  eafily  too  hafty  as  too  flow, 
and  that  as  many  fail  by  doing  too  much  as  too  little  ;  that 
a  wife  man  has  two  ears  and  one  tongue  ;  and  that  little  faid  is 
foon  amended ;  that  he  could  tell  him  this  and  that,  but  that 
after  all  every  man  is  the  beft  judge  of  his  own  affairs. 

With  this  fome  are  fatisfied,  and  go  home  with  great  re¬ 
verence  of  Sophron’s  wifdom  ;  and  none  are  offended,  be¬ 
caufe  every  one  is  left  in  full  poffeffion  of  his  own  opinion, 

Sophron  gives  no  chara&ers.  It  is  equally  vain  to  tell  him 
of  vice  and  virtue  5  for  he  has  remarked,  that  no  man  likes 
to  be  cenfured,  and  that  very  few  are  delighted  with  the 
praifes  of  another.  He  has  a  few  terms  which  he  ufes  to 
all  alike.  With  refpeft  to  fortune,  he  believes  every  fami¬ 
ly  to  be  in  good  circumftances  ;  he  never  exalts  any  under- 
ftanding  by  lavifh  praife,  yet  he  meets  with  none  but  very 
fenfible  people.  Every  man  is  honeft  and  hearty,  and  every 
woman  is  a  good  creature. 

Thus  Sophroti  creeps  along,  neither  loved  nor  hated,  nei¬ 
ther  favoured  nor  oppofed  :  he  has  never  attempted  to  grow 
rich,  for  fear  of  growing  poor  ;  and  has  railed  no  friends, 
fpj  fear  of  making  enemies. 


Numb, 
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Numb.  58.  Saturday,  May  26,  1759. 


P LEASLTRE  is  very  feldom  found  where  it  is  fought. 
Our  brighteft  blazes  of  gladneis  aie  commonly  kindled  by 
unexpeS ed  fparks.  The  flowers  which  lcatter  their  odours 
from  time  to  time  in  the  paths  of  life,  grow  up  without 
culture  from  feeds  fcattered  by  chance. 

Nothing  is  more  hopelefs  than  a  fcheme  of  merriment. 
V,  irs  and  humoriils  are  brought  together  from  diftant  quar¬ 
ters  bv  preconcerted  invitations  •,  they  come  attended  by 
their  admirers  prepared  to  laugh  and  to  applaud  ;  they  gaze 
a-while  on  each  other,  afhamed  to  be  filent,  and  afraid  to 
fpeak  5  every  man  is  dii'contented  with  himfelf,  grows  angry 
with  thofe  that  give  him  pain,  and  refolves  that  he  will 
contribute  nothing  to  tire  merriment  of  fuch  worthlefs  com- 
panv.  Wine  inflames  the  general  malignity,  and  changes 
fullenuefs  to  petulance,  till  at  laft  none  can  bear  any  longer 
the  pretence  cf  the  reft.  They  retire  to  vent  their  indigna¬ 
tion  in  fafer  places,  where  they  are  heard  with  attention ; 
their  importance  is  reftored,  they  recover  their  good  humour, 
and  gladden  the  night  with  wit  and  jocularity. 

Merriment  is  always  the  effect  of  a  fudden  impreflion. 
The  jeft  which  is  expected  is  already  deftroyed.  The  moft 
active  imagination  will  be  fometimes  torpid  under  the  frigid 
influence  of  melancholy,  and  fometimes  occalions  will  be 
wanting  to  tempt  the  mind,  however  volatile,  to  fallies  and 
excurfions.  Nothing  was  ever  faid  with  uncommon  felicity, 
but  by  the  co-operation  of  chance  ■,  and,  therefore,  wit  as 
well  as  valour  muft  be  content  to  {hare  its  honours  with 
fortune. 

All  other  pleafures  are  equally  uncertain  •,  the  general 
remec’v  of  uneafinefs  is  change  of  place  ;  almoft  every  one 
has  iome  journey  of  pleafure  in  ids  mind,  with  which  he 
flatters  his  expectation.  He  that  travels  in  theory  has  no 
inconvenience ;  he  has  {hade  and  funfhine  at  his  difpofal, 
and  wherever  he  alights  finds  tables  of  plenty  and  looks  of 
gaiety*.  Thefe  ideas  are  indulged  till  the  day  of  departure 
arrives,  the  chaife  is  called,  and  the  progrefs  of  happinefs 
begins. 
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A  few  miles  teach  him  the  fallacies  of  imagination. 
The  road  is  dully,  the  air  is  fultry,  the  horfes  are  lluggilh, 
and  the  poftillion  brutal.  He  longs  for  the  time  of  dinner, 
that  he  may  eat  and  reft.  The  inn  is  crowded,  his  orders  are 
neglected,  and  nothing  remains  but  that  he  devour  in  hafte 
what  the  cook  has  fpoiled,  and  drive  on  in  quell  of  better 
entertainment.  He  finds  at  night  a  more  commodious 
'  houfe,  but  the  bell  is  always  worfe  than  he  expected. 

He  at  laft  enters  his  native  province,  and  refolves  to  feall 
his  mind  with  the  converfation  of  his  old  friends,  and  the 
recollection  of  juvenile  frolicks.  He  Hops  at  the  houfe  cf 
his  friend,  whom  he  defigns  to  overpower  with  pleafure  by 
the  unexpected  interview.  He  is  not  known  till  he  tells  his 
name,  and  revives  the  memory  of  himfelf  by  a  gradual  ex¬ 
planation.  He  is  then  coldly  received,  and  ceremonioully 
feafted.  He  haftes  away  to  another,  whom  his  affairs  have 
called  to  a  dillant  place,  and,  having  feen  the  empty  houfe, 
goes  away  difgufted,  by  a  difappointment  which  could  not 
be  intended  becaufe  it  could  not  be  forefeen.  At  the  next 
houfe  he  finds  every  face  clouded  with  misfortune,  and  is 
regarded  with  malevolence  as  an  unreafonable  intruder, 
who  comes  not  to  vifit  but  to  infult  them. 

It  is  feldom  that  we  find  either  men  or  places  fuch  as  we 
expeCt  them.  He  that  has  pictured  a  profpect  upon  his 
fancy,  will  receive  little  pleafure  from  his  eyes  •,  he  that  has 
anticipated  the  converfation  of  a  wit,  will  wonder  to  what 
prejudice  he  owes  his  reputation.  Yet  it  is  neceflary  to  hope, 
though  hope  fhould  always  be  deluded  ;  for  hope  itfelf  is 
happinefs,  and  its  fruftrations,  however  frequently,  are 
yet  lefs  dreadful  than  its  extinction. 
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Numb.  59.  Saturday,  June  2,  1759. 


Jn  the  common  enjoyments  of  life,  we  cannot  very  libe¬ 
rally  indulge  the  prefent  hour,  but  by  anticipating  part  of 
the  pleafure  which  might  have  relieved  the  tedioufnefs  of 
another  day ;  and  any  uncommon  exertion  of  ftrength,  or 
perfeverance  in  labour,  is  fucceeded  by  a  long  interval  of  lan¬ 
guor  and  wearinefs.  Whatever  advantage  we  fnatch  be¬ 
yond  the  certain  portion  allotted  us  by  nature,  is  like  mo¬ 
ney  lpent  before  it  is  due,  which  at  the  time  of  regular 
payment  will  be  miffed  and  regretted. 

Fame,  like  all  other  things  which  are  fuppofed  to  give  or 
to  encreafe  happinefs,  is  difpenfed  with  the  fame  equality 
of  diftribution.  He  that  is  loudly  praifed  will  be  clamorouf- 
3y  cenfured  ;  he  that  rifes  haftily  into  fame  will  be  in  dan¬ 
ger  of  finking  fuddenly  into  oblivion. 

Of  many  writers  who  filled  their  age  with  wonder,  and 
whofe  names  we  find  celebrated  in  the  books  of  their  con¬ 
temporaries,  the  works  are  now  no  longer  to  be  feen,  or 
are  feen  only  amidft  the  lumber  of  libraries  which  are  fel- 
dom  vifited,  where  they  lie  only  to  fhew  the  deceitfulnefs 
of  hope,  and  the  uncertainty  of  honour. 

Of  the  decline  of  reputation  many  caufes  maybe  affigned. 
It  is  commonly  loft  becaufe  it  never  was  deferved  ;  and  was 
conferred  at  firft,  not  by  the  fuffrage  of  criticifm,  but  by 
the  fondnefs  of  friendfhip,  or  fervility  of  flattery.  The 
great  and  popular  are  very  freely  applauded  •,  but  all  foon 
grow  weary  of  echoing  to  each  other  a  name  which  has  no 
other  claim  to  notice,  but  that  many  mouths  are  pronounc¬ 
ing  it  at  once. 

But  many  have  loft  the  final  reward  of  their  labours,  be¬ 
caufe  they  were  too  hafty  to  enjoy  it.  They  have  laid  hold 
on  recent  occurrences,  and  eminent  names,  and  delighted 
their  readers  with  ailufions  and  remarks,  in  which  all  were 
interefted,  and  to  which  all  therefore  were  attentive.  But 
the  effedf  ceafed  with  its  caufe  5  the  time  quickly  came 
when  new  events  drove  the  former  from  memory,  when 
the  viciffitudes  of  the  world  brought  new  hopes  and  fears, 
transferred  the  love  and  hatred  of  the  publick  to  other 
agents,  and  the  writer,  whofe  works  were  no  longer  aflift- 
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e,4  by  gratitude  or  refentment,  was  left  to  the  cold  regard 
of  idle  curiofity. 

He  that  writes  upon  general  principles,  or  delivers  uni- 
verfal  truths,  may  hope  to  be  often  read,  becaufe  his  work 
will  be  equally  ufeful  at  all  times  and  in  every  country  ; 
but  he  cannot  expeft  it  to  be  received  with  eagernefs,  or  to 
fpread  with  rapidity,  becaufe  defire  can  have  no  particular 
ftimulation  :  that  which  is  to  be  loved  long  muft  be  loved 
with  reafon  rather  than  with  paffion.  He  that  lays  out  his 
labours  upon,  temporary  fubjefts,  eafily  finds  readers,  and 
quickly  lofes  them  ;  for  what  fhould  make  the  book  valued 
when  its  fubjedl  is  no  more  ? 

Thefe  obfervaticns  will  fhew  the  reafon  why  the  poem  of 
Hudibrqs  is  almoft  forgotten,  however  embellifhed  with  fen- 
timents  and  diverfified  with  allufions,  however  bright  with 
wit,  and  however  fojid  with  truth.  The  hypocrify  which 
it  dete&.ed,  and  the  folly  which  it  ridiculed,  have  long 
vanifhed  from  publick  notice.  ''Thofe  who  had  felt  the  mifi- 
chief  of  difcord,  and  the  tyranny  of  ufurpation,  read  it 
with  rapture,  for  every  line  brought  back  to  memory  fome- 
thing  known,  and  gratified  refentment  by  the  juft  cenfure  of 
fomething  hated.  But  the  book  which  was  once  quoted  by 
princes,  and  which  fuppliecl  conversion  to  all  the  affem- 
blies  of  the  gay  and  witty,  is  now  feldom  mentioned,  and 
even  by  thofe  that  affett  to  mention  it,  is  feldom  read.  So 
vainly  is  wit  lavifhed  upon  fugitive  topicks,  fo  little  can 
architecture  fecure  duration  when  the  ground  is  falfe. 


Numb.  6o.  Saturday,  y-une  9,  1759* 


Criticism  is  a  Rudy  by  which  men  grow  important  and 
formidable  at  a  very  final!  expence.  The  power  of  inven¬ 
tion  has  been  conferred  by  nature  upon  few,  and  the  labour 
of  learning  thofe  fciences  which  may  by  mere  labour  be 
obtained  is  too  great  to  be  willingly  endured  ;  but  every 
man  can  exert  fuch  judgment  as  he  has  upon  the  works 
<?f  others  ;  and  he  whom  nature  has  made  weak,  and  idle- 
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nefs  keeps  ignorant,  may  yet  fuppcrt  his  vanity  by  the  name 
of  a  Critick. 

I  hope  it  will  give  comfort  to  great  numbers  who  are  paf- 
fing  through  the  world  in  obfcuritv,  when  I  inform  them 
how  eafily  diitinclion  may  be  obtained.  All  the  other  pow¬ 
ers  of  literature  are  coy  and  haughty,  they  mull  be  long 
courted,  and  at  la  if  are  net  always  gained  ;  but  Criticifm  is 
a  goadefs  e2fv  of  zccefs  and  forward  cf  advance,  who  will 
meet  the  flow,  and  encourage  the  timorous  ;  the  want  of 
meaning  fhe  fupplies  with  words,  and  the  want  of  fpirit  fiie 
xecompenfes  with  malignity. 

This  profeflicn  has  one  recommendation  peculiar  to  itfelf, 
that  it  gives  vent  to  malignity  without  real  mifehief.  No  ge¬ 
nius  was  ever  bhrfted  by  the  breath  of  criticks.  The  poifon 
which,  if  confined,  would  have  burif  the  heart,  fumes  away 
in  empty  hides,  and  malice  is  fet  at  eafe  with  very  little 
dausjer  to  merit.  The  Critick  is  the  only  man  whofe  tri- 
umph  is  without  another's  pain,  and  whofe  greatnefs  does 
not  rife  upon  another’s  ruin. 

To  a  ftudy  at  once  fo  eafy  and  fo  reputable,  fo  malicious 
and  fo  harmlefs,  it  cannot  be  necelfary  to  invite  my  readers 
by  a  long  or  laboured  exhortation  •  it  is  fufficient,  fince  all 
would  be  Criticks  if  they  could,  to  fhew  by  one  eminent 
example  that  ail  can  be  Criticks  if  they  will. 

Dick  Minim ,  after  the  common  courfe  of  puerile  ftudies, 
in  which  he  was  no  great  proficient,  was  put  an  appren¬ 
tice  to  a  brewer,  with  whom  he  had  lived  two  years,  when 
his  uncle  died  in  the  city,  and  left  him  a  large  fortune  in 
the  ftocks.  Dick  had  for  fix  months  before  ufed  the  com¬ 
pany  of  the  lower  players,  of  whom  he  had  learned  to  fcorn 
a  trade,  and,  being  now  at  liberty  to  follow  his  genius,  he 
refolved  to  be  a  man  of  wit  and  humour.  That  he  might 
be  properly  initiated  in  his  new  character,  he  frequented 
the  coffee-houfes  near  the  theatres,  where  he  liftened  very 
diligently,  day  after  day,  to  thofe  who  talked  of  language 
and  fentiments,  and  unities  and  cataftrophes,  till  by  flow  de¬ 
grees  he  began  to  think  that  he  underftoed  fomething  of 
the  ftage,  and  hoped  in  time  to  talk  himfeif. 

But  he  did  not  trull  fo  much  to  natural  fagacity  as  whol¬ 
ly  to  neglecl  the  help  of  cooks.  When  the  theatres  were 
fnut,  he  retired  to  Richmond  with  a  few  feledl  writers, 
v/hofe  opinions  he  imprelfed  upon  his  memory  by  unwearied 
diligence  ;  and,  when  he  returned  with  other  wits  to  the 
town,  was  able  to  tell,  in  very  proper  phrafes,  that  the 
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chief  bufmefs  of  art  is  to  copy  nature  ;  that  a  perfedl  writer 
is  not  to  be  expedled,  becaufe  genius  decays  as  judgment 
increafes  •,  that  the  great  art  is  the  art  of  blotting  ;  and  that, 
according  to  the  rule  of  piorace,  every  piece  ihould  be  kept 
nine  years. 

Of  the  great  authors  he  now  began  to  difplay  the  charac¬ 
ters,  laying  down  as  an  univerfal  pofition,  that  all  had  beau¬ 
ties  and  defedls.  His  opinion  was,  that  Shakefpear ,  com¬ 
mitting  himfelf  wholly  to  the  irnpulfe  of  nature,  wanted 
that  corredlnefs  which  learning  would  have  given  him  ;  and 
that  JovJon ,  trailing  to  learning,  did  not  fulhciently  call  his 
eye  on  nature.  He  blamed  the Jlar.-za  of  Spenfer ,  and  could 
not  bear  the  hexameters  of  Sidney.  Denham  and  W alley  he 
held  the  firft  reformers  of  Englijh  numbers  *,  and  thought 
that  if  VPaller  could  have  obtained  the  ftrength  of  Denhami 
or  Denham  the  fweetnefs  of  Waller ,  there  had  been  nothing 
wanting  to  complete  a  poet.  He  often  exprefl'ed  his  com- 
miferation  of  Drydeti  s  poverty,  and  his  indignation  at  the 
age  which  fuffered  him  to  write  for  bread  •,  he  repeated  with 
rapture  the  firft  lines  of  All  for  Love,  but  wondered  at  the 
corruption  of  tafte  which  could  bear  any  thing  fo  unnatural 
as  rhyming  tragedies.  In  Otway  he  found  uncommon  pow¬ 
ers  of  moving  the  paflions,  but  was  difgufted  by  his  general 
negligence,  and  blamed  him  for  making  a  confpirator  his 
hero  ;  and  never  concluded  his  difquifition,  without  re¬ 
marking  how  happily  the  found  of  the  clock  is  made  to 
alarm  the  audience.  Southern  would  have  been  his  fa¬ 
vourite,  but  that  he  mixes  comick  with  tragick  feenes,  in¬ 
tercepts  the  natural  courfe  of  the  paflions,  and  fills  the  mind 
with  a  wild  confufion  of  mirth  and  melancholy.  The  ver- 
fification  of  Rowe  he  thought  too  melodious  for  the  ftage, 
and  too  little  varied  in  different  paflions.  He  made  it  the 
great  fault  of  Congreve ,  that  all  his  perfons  were  wits,  and 
that  he  always  wrote  with  more  art  than  nature.  He  con- 
fidered  Cato  rather  as  a  poem  than  a  play,  and  allowed  Ad - 
difon  to  be  the  complete  mailer  of  allegory  and  grave  humour, 
but  paid  no  great  deference  to  him  as  a  critick.  He  thought 
the  chief  merit  of  Prior  was  in  his  eafy  tales  and  lighter 
poems,  though  he  allowed  that  his  Solomon  had  many  noble 
fentiments  elegantly  exprefl'ed.  In  Swift  he  difeovered  an 
inimitable  vein  of  irony,  and  an  ealinefs  wdrich  all  wrould 
hope  and  few  would  attain.  Pope  he  was  inclined  to  de¬ 
grade  from  a  poet  to  a  verfifier,  and  thought  his  numbers 
rather  lufeious  than  fweeL  He  often  lamented  the  negledl 
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of  Phiedra  and  HippoUtusy  and  wilhed  to  fee  the  ftage  under 
better  regulations. 

Thefe  alTertions  pafled  commonly  uncontrad idled  •,  and  if 
now  and  then  an  opponent  ftarted  up,  he  was  quickly  re- 
p re  fled  by  the  fuflrages  of  the  company,  and  Minim  went 
away  from  every  difpute  with  elation  of  heart  and  increafe 
cf  confidence. 

He  now  grew  confcious  of  his  abilities,  and  began  to 
talk;  of  the  prefent  ftate  of  dramatick  poetry ;  wondered 
what  was  become  of  the  comick  genius  which  fupplied  our 
anceftors  with  wit  and  pleafantry,  and  why  no  writer  could 
be  found  that  durft  now  venture  beyond  a  farce.  He  faw 
no  reafon  for  thinking  that  the  vein  of  humour  was  exhauft- 
ed,  fince  we  live  in  a  country  where  liberty  fuffers  every 
character  to  fpread  itfelf  to  its  utmoft  bulk,  and  which 
therefore  produces  more  originals  than  all  the  reft  of  the 
v/orld  together.  Of  tragedy  he  concluded  bufinefs  to  be 
the  foul,  and  yet  often  hinted  that  love  predominates  too 
much  upon  the  modern  ftage. 

He  was  now  an  acknowledged  critick,  and  had  his  own 
feat  in  a  coffee-houfe,  and  headed  a  party  in  the  pit.  Mi¬ 
nim  has  more  vanity  than  ill-nature,  and  feldom  defires  to 
do  much  mifehief ;  he  will  perhaps  murmur  a  little  in  the 
ear  of  him  that  fits  next  him,  but  endeavours  to  influence 
the  audience  to  favour,  by  clapping  when  an  a£tor  exclaims 
ye  gods,  or  laments  the  mifery  of  his  country. 

By  degrees  he  was  admitted  to  rehearfals,  and  many  of 
his  friends  are  of  opinion,  that  our  prefent  poets  are  indebt¬ 
ed  to  him  for  their  happieft  thoughts ;  by  his  contrivance 
the  bell  was  rung  twice  in  Barbarcffa,  and  by  his  perfuafion 
the  author  of  Cleone  concluded  his  play  without  a  couplet ; 
for  what  can  be  more  abfurd,  faid  Minim ,  than  that  part 
of  a  play  fnould  be  rhymed,  and  part  written  in  blank  verfe  ? 
and  by  what  acquifition  of  faculties  is  the  fpeaker,  who 
never  could  find  rhymes  before,  enabled  to  rhyme  at  the 
conclufion  of  an  a£i  ? 

He  is  the  great  inveftigator  of  hidden  beauties,  and  is 
particularly  delighted  when  he  finds  the  found  an  echo  to  the 
fenfe.  He  has  read  all  our  poets  with  particular  attention  to 
this  delicacy  of  verfification,  and  wonders  at  the  fupinenefs 
with  which  their  works  have  been  hitherto  perufed,  fio  that 
no  man  has  found  the  found  of  a  drum  in  this  diftich  : 

“  When  pulpit,  drum  ecclefiaftic, 

“  Was  beat  with  fill  inftead  of  a  flick 
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and  that  the  wonderful  lines  upon  honour  and  a  bubble 
have  hitherto  palled  without  notice  : 

“  Honour  is  like  the  glafly  bubble, 

“  Which  cofts  philofophers  fuch  trouble  ; 

“  Where,  one  part  crack'd,  the  whole  does  fly, 

“  And  wits  are  crack’d  to  find  out  why.” 

In  thefe  verfes,  fays  Minim ,  we  have  two  ftriking  accom¬ 
modations  cf  the  found  to  the  fenfe.  It  is  iinpofiible  to 
utter  the  two  lines  emphatically  without  an  a£t  like  that 
which  they  defcribe  ;  bubble  and  trouble  caufing  a  momentary 
inflation  of  the  cheeks  by  the  retention  of  the  breath, 
which  is  afterwards  forcibly  emitted,  as  in  the  practice  of 
blowing  bubbles.  But  the  greateft  excellence  is  in  the  third 
line,  which  is  crack’d  in  the  middle  to  exprefs  a  crack,  and 
then  Olivers  into  monofyllables.  Yet  has  this  diamond  lain 
negledled  with  common  ftones,  and  among  the  innumera¬ 
ble  admirers  of  Hudibras  the  obfervation  of  this  fuperlative 
paflage  has  been  referred  for  the  fagacity  of  Minim. 


Numb.  61.  Saturday,  June  15,  1759. 


iVlR.  Minim  had  now  advanced  himfelf  to  the  zenith  of 
critical  reputation  ;  when  he  was  in  the  pit,  every  eye  in 
the  boxes  was  fixed  upon  him  •,  when  he  entered  his  coffee- 
houfe,  he  was  furrounded  by  circles  of  candidates,  who 
palled  their  noviciate  of  literature  under  his  tuition  :  his 
opinion  was  alked  by  all  who  had  no  opinion  of  their  own, 
and  yet  loved  to  debate  and  decide  ;  and  no  compofition 
was  fuppofed  to  pafs  in  fafety  to  pofterity,  till  it  had  been 
fecured  by  Minim’s  approbation. 

Minim  profefles  great  admiration  of  the  wifdom  and  mu¬ 
nificence  by  which  the  academies  of  the  continent  were 
raifed  ;  and  often  wilhes  for  fome  ftandard  cf  tafte,  for 
fome  tribunal,  to  which  merit  may  appeal  from  caprice,  pre¬ 
judice,  and  malignity.  He  has  formed  a  plan  for  an  acade¬ 
my  of  criticifm,  where  every  work  of  imagination  may  be 
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read  before  it  is  printed,  and  which  fhall  authoritatively  di¬ 
rect  the  theatres  what  pieces  to  receive  or  reject,  to  ex¬ 
clude  or  to  revive. 

Such  an  inftitutioii  would,  in  Dick’s  opinion,  fpread  the 
fame  of  Englijh  literature  over  Europe ,  and  make  London 
the  metropolis  of  elegance  and  politenefs,  the  place  to  which 
the  learned  and  ingenious  of  all  counti'ies  would  repair  for 
inltrudtion  and  improvement,  and  where  nothing  would 
any  longer  be  applauded  or  endured  that  was  not  conform¬ 
ed  to  the  niceit  rules,  and  finifhed  with  the  higheft  ele¬ 
gance. 

Till  fome  happy  conjunction  of  the  planets  fhall  difpofe 
our  princes  or  minifters  to  make  themfelves  immortal  by 
fuch  an  academy,  Minim  contents  himfelf  to  prefide  four 
nights  in  a  week  in  a  critical  fociety  feledled  by  himfelf, 
where  he  is  heard  without  contradiftion,  and  whence  his 
judgment  is  difleminated  through  the  great  vulgar  and  the 
fmail. 

j  When  he  is  placed  in  the  chair  of  critieifm,  he  declares, 
loudly  for  the  noble  fimplicity  of  our  anceftors,  in  oppofi- 
tion  to  the  petty  refinements,  and  ornamental  luxuriance. 
Sometimes  he  is  funk  in  defpair,  and  perceives  falfe  delicacy 
daily  gaining  ground,  and  fometimes  brightens  his  counte¬ 
nance  with  a  gleam  of  hope,  and  predifts  the  revival  of  the 
true  fublime.  He  then  fulminates  his  loudeft  cenfares  againft 
the  rnonkifh  barbarity  of  rhyme  ;  wonders  hoc  beings  that 
pretend  to  reafon  can  be  pleafed  with  one  line  always  end¬ 
ing  like  another  ;  tells  how  unjuftly  and  unnaturally  fenfe 
is  facrificed  to  found  ;  how  often  the  belt  thoughts  are 
mangled  by  the  heceffity  of  confining  or  extending  them  to 
the  dimenfions  of  a  couplet  \  and  rejoices  that  genius  has, 
in  our  days,  fhaken  off  the  {hackles  which  had  encumbered 
it  fo  long.  Yet  he  allows  that  rhyme  may  fometimes  be 
borne,  if  the  lines  be  often  broken,  and  the  paufes  judici- 
oully  diverfified. 

From  b’ank  verfe  he  makes  an  eafy  tranfition  to  Milton , 
whom  he  produces  as  an  example  of  the  flow  advance  of 
lafting  reputation.  Milton  is  the  only  writer  in  whofe 
books  Minim  can  read  for  ever  without  wearinefs.  What 
caufe  it  is  that  exempts  this  pleafure  from  fatiety  he  has  long 
and  diligently  enquired,  and  believes  it  to  confift  in  the 
perpetual  variation  of  the  numbers,  by  which  the  ear  is 
gratified  and  the  attention  awakened.  The  lines  that  are 
commonly  thought  rugged  and  unmufical,  he  conceives  to 
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have  been  written  to  temper  the  melodious  luxury  of  the 
reft,  or  to  exprefs  things  by  a  proper  cadence  :  for  he 
fcarcely  finds  a  verfe  that  has  not  this  favourite  beauty  he 
declares  that  he  could  Ihiver  in  a  hot-houfe  when  he  reads 

that 

“  the  ground 

“  Burns  frore,  and  cold  performs  th’  effeft  of  fire  ; 
and  that,  when  Milton  bewails  his  blindnefs,  the  verfe, 

“  So  thick  a  drop  ferene  has  quench’d  thefe  orbs,” 

has,  he  knows  not  how,  fomething  that  ftrikes  him  with  an 
obfcure  fenfation  like  that  which  he  fancies  would  be  felt 
from  the  found  of  darknefs. 

Minim  is  not  fo  confident  of  his  rules  of  judgment  as  not 
very  eagerly  to  catch  new  light  from  the  name  of  the  au¬ 
thor.  He  is  commonly  fo  prudent  as  to  fpare  thofe  whom 
he  cannot  refill,  unlefs,  as  will  fometimes  happen,  he  finds 
the  puhlick  combined  again!!  them.  But  a  frefh  preten¬ 
der  to  fame  he  is  ftrongly  inclined  to  cenfure,  till  his  own 
honour  requires  that  he  commend  him.  Till  he  knows  the 
fuccefs  of  a  compofition,  he  intrenches  himfelf  in  general 
terms  ;  there  are  fome  new  thoughts  and  beautiful  pafiages, 
but  there  is  likewife  much  which  he  would  have  advifed  the 
author  to  expunge.  He  has  feveral  favourite  epithets,  of 
which  he  has  never  fettled  the  meaning,  but  which  are  very 
commodioufiy  applied  to  books  which  he  has  not  read,  or 
cannot  underftand.  One  is  manly,  another  is  dry,  another 
Jhff,  and  another  fiimzy  ;  fometimes  he  difcovers  delicacy 
of  ftyle,  and  fometimes  meets  with  Jlrange exprejjions. 

He  is  never  fo  great,  or  fo  happy,  as  when  a  youth  of 
promifing  parts  is  brought  to  receive  his  directions  for  the 
profecution  of  his  ftudies.  He  then  puts  on  a  very  ferious 
air  ;  he  advifes  the  pupil  to  read  none  but  the  bell  authors, 
and,  when  he  finds  one  congenial  to  his  own  mind,  to 
ftudy  his  beauties,  but  avoid  his  faults,  and  when  he  fits 
down  to  write,  to  confider  how  his  favourite  author  would 
think  at  the  prefent  time  on  the  prefent  occafion.  He  ex¬ 
horts  him  to  catch  thofe  moments  when  he  finds  his 
thoughts  expanded  and  his  genius  exalted,  but  to  take  care 
left  imagination  hurry  him  beyond  the  bounds  of  nature. 
He  holds  diligence  the  mother  of  fuccefs  ;  yet  enjoins  him, 

with 
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with  great  earnednefs,  not  to  read  more  than  he  can  diged, 
and  not  to  confufe  his  mind  by  purfuing  dudies  of  contrary 
tendencies.  He  tells  him,  that  every  man  has  his  genius, 
and  that  Cicero  could  never  be  a  poet.  The  boy  retires  il¬ 
luminated,  refolves  to  follow  his  genius,  and  to  think  how 
Milton  would  have  thought :  and  Minim  feafts  upon  his 
own  beneficence  till  another  day  brings  another  pupil. 


Numb.  62.  Saturday,  June  23,  1759- 


To  the  IDLE  R, 

Hr, 

An  opinion  prevails  almod  univerfally  in  the  world,  that 
he  who  has  money  has  every  thing.  This  is  not  a  modern 
paradox,  or  the  tenet  of  a  fmall  and  obfcure  fe£t,  but  a 
perfuafion  which  appears  to  have  operated  upon  mod  minds 
in  all  ages,  and  which  is  fupported  by  authorities  fo  nume¬ 
rous  and  fo  cogent,  that  nothing  but  long  experience 
could  have  given  me  confidence  to  quedion  its  truth. 

But  experience  is  the  teft  by  which  all  the  philofophers  of 
the  prefent  age  agree,  that  fpeculatiori  mud  be  tried  ;  and 
I  may  be  therefore  allowed  to  doubt  the  power  of  money, 
fince  I  have  been  a  long  time  rich,  and  have  not  yet  found- 
that  riches  can  make  me  happy. 

My  father  was  a  farmer,  neither  wealthy  nor  indigent, 
who  gave  me  a  better  education  than  was  fuitable  to  my  birth, 
becaufe  my  uncle  in  the  city  defigned  me  for  his  heir,  and 
defired  that  I  might  be  bred  a  gentleman.  My  uncle’s 
wealth  was  the  perpetual  fubject  of  converfation  in  the 
houfe;  and  when  any  little  misfortune  befel  us,  or  any 
mortification  dejefted  us,  ray  father  always  exhorted  me' 
to  hold  up  my  head,  for  my  uncle  would  never  marry. 

My  uncle,  indeed,  kept  his  promife.  Having  his  min'd 
completely  bufied  between  his  warehoufe  and  the  ’Change, 
he  felt  no  tedioufnefs  of  life,  nor  any  want  of  domedick 
amufements.  When  my  father  died,  he  received  me 
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kindly ;  but,  after  a  few  months,  finding  no  great  pleafure 
in  the  converfation  of  each  other,  we  parted  ;  and  he  re¬ 
mitted  me  a  fmall  annuity,  on  which  I  lived  a  quiet  and 
fi.udious  life,  without  any  wifh  to  grow  great  by  the  death 
of  my  benefa&or. 

But  though  I  never  fuffered  any  malignant  impatience  to 
take  hold  on  my  mind,  I  could  not  forbear  fometimes  to 
imagine  to  myfelf  the  pleafure  of  being  rich ;  and,  when 
I  read  ofdiverfions  and  magnificence,  refolved  to  try,  when 
time  fhould  put  the  trial  in  my  power,  what  pleafure  they 
could  afford. 

My  uncle,  in  the  latter  fpring  of  his  life,  when  his  ruddy 
cheek  and  his  firm  nerves  promifed  him  a  long  and  healthy 
age,  died  of  an  apoplexy.  His  death  gave  me  neither  joy 
nor  lorrow.  He  did  me  good,  and  I  regarded  him  with 
gratitude  ;  but  I  could  not  pleaie  him,  and  therefore  could 
not  love  him. 

He  had  the  policy  of  little  minds,  who  love  to  furprize  j 
and,  having  always  reprefented  his  fortune  as  lefs  than  it 
was,  had,-  I  fuppofe,  often  gratified  himfelf  with  thinking, 
how  I  fhould  be  delighted  to  find  myfelf  twice  as  rich  as  I 
expended.  My  wealth  was  fuch  as  exceeded  all  the  fchemes 
of  expence  which  I  had  formed  ;  and  I  toon  began  to  ex¬ 
pand  my  thoughts,  and  look  round  for  forne  purchafe  of 
felicity. 

The  moft  ftriking  effect  of  riches  is  the  fplendour  of  drefs, 
which  every  man  has  obferved  to  enforce  refpeft,  and  faci¬ 
litate  reception  ;  and  my  firft  defire  was  to  be  fine.  I  fent 
foi  a  taylor  who  was  employed  by  the  nobility,  and  order¬ 
ed  fuch  a  fui't  of  clothes  as  I  had  often  looked  on  with  in¬ 
voluntary  fubmiiTion,  and  am  afhamed  to  remember  with 
what  flutters  of  expectation  I  waited  for  the  hour  when  I 
fhould  iffue  forth  in  all  the  fplendour  of  embroidery.  The 
clothes  were  brought,  and  for  three  days  I  obferved  many 
eyes  turned  towards  me  as  I  palled  :  but  I  felt  myfelf  ob- 
ftrucfted  in  the  common  intercourfe  of  civility,  by  an  uneafy 
confcioufnefs  of  my  new  appearance ;  as  I  thought  myfelf 
more  obferved,  I  was  more  anxious  about  my  mien  and  be¬ 
haviour  ;  and  the  mien  which  is  formed  by  care  is-  com¬ 
monly  ridiculous.  A  lhort  time  accu Homed  me  to  my¬ 
felf,  and  my  drefs  was  without  pain,  and  without  plea¬ 
fure. 

For  a  little  while  I  tried  to  be  a  rake,  but  I  began  too 
late  ;  and  having  by  nature  no  turn  for  a  frolick,  was  in 
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great  danger  of  ending  in  a  drunkard.  A  fever,  in  which 
not  one  of  my  companions  paid  me  a  vifit,  gave  me  time  for 
reflection.  I  found  that  there  was  no  great  pleafure  in  break¬ 
ing  windows  and  lying  in  the  round-houfe  ;  and  refolved 
to  aflociate  no  longer  with  thofe  whom,  though  I  had  treat¬ 
ed  and  bailed  them,  I  could  not  make  friends. 

I  then  changed  my  meafures,  kept  running  horfes,  and 
had  the  comfort  of  feeing  my  name  very  often  in  the  news. 
I  had  a  chefnut  horfe,  the  grandfon  of  Childers ,  who  won 
four  plates,  and  ten  by-matches  ;  and  a  bay  filly,  who  carri¬ 
ed  off'  the  five  years  old  plate,  and  was  expected  to  form 
much  greater  exploits,  when  my  groom  broke'  her  wind, 
becaufe  I  happened  to  catch  him  felling  oats  for  beer.  This 
happinefs  was  foon  at  an  end  \  there  was  no  pleafure  when  I 
loft,  and  when  I  won  I  could  not  much  exalt  myfelf  by  the 
virtues  of  my  horfe.  I  grew  afhamed  of  the  company  of 
jockey  lords,  and  refolved  to  fpend  no  more  of  my  time  in 
the  liable. 

It  was  now  known  that  I  had  money  and  would  fpend  it, 
and  I  palled  four  months  in  the  company  of  architects, 
whofe  whole  bufinefs  was  to  perfuade  me  to  build  a  houfe. 
I  told  them  that  I  had  more  room  than  I  wanted,  but  could 
not  get  rid  of  their  importunities.  A  new  plan  was  brought 
me  every  morning  ;  till  at  laft  my  conftancy  was  overpower¬ 
ed,  and  I  began  to  build.  The  happinefs  of  building  lafted 
but  a  little  while,  for  though  I  love  to  fpend,  I  hate  to  be 
cheated  •,  and  I  foon  found,  that  to  build  is  to  be  rob¬ 
bed. 

Flow  I  proceed  in  the  purfuit  of  happinefs,  you  {hall 
hear  when  I  find  myfelf  difpofed  to  write. 

I  am.  Sir,  &c. 

Tim.  Ranger- 
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Numb.  63.  Saturday,  yune  ^ o,  1759. 


THE  natural  progvefs  of  the  works  of  men  is  from  rude- 
nefs  to  convenience,  from  convenience  to  elegance,  and 
from  elegance  to  nicety. 

The  firft  labour  is  enforced  by  neceffity.  The  favage 
finds  himfelf  incommoded  by  heat  and  cold,  by  rain  and 
wind  ;  he  fhelters  himfelf  in  the  hollow  of  a  rock,  and  learn3 
to  dig  a  cave  where  there  was  none  before.  He  finds  the 
fun  and  the  wind  excluded  by  the  thicket,  and  when  the 
accidents  of  the  chace,  or  the  convenience  of  pafturage  leads 
him  into  more  open  places,  he  forms  a  thicket  for  himfelf, 
oy  planting  (takes  at  proper  diftances,  and  laying  branches 
from  one  to  another. 

The  next  gradation  of  (kill  arid  induftry  produces  a  houfe, 
clofed  with  doors,  and  divided  by  partitions  •,  and  apartments 
are  multiplied  and  difpofed  according  to  the  various  degrees 
of  power  or  invention  ;  improvement  fucceeds  improve-1 
ment,  as  he  that  is  freed  from  a  greater  evil  grows  impati¬ 
ent  of  a  lefs,  till  eafe  in  time  is  advanced  to  pleafure. 

The  mind,  fet  free  from  the  importunities  of  natural 
want,  gains  leifure  to  go  in  fearch  of  fuperfluous  gratifica¬ 
tions,  and  adds  to  the  ufes  of  habitation  the  delights  of  prof- 
pe£t.  Then  begins  the  reign  of  fymmetry  ;  orders  of  archi¬ 
tecture  are  invented,  and  one  part  of  the  edifice  is  conform¬ 
ed  to  another,  without  any  bther  reafon,  than  that  the  eye 
may  not  be  offended. 

The  p adage  is  very  (hort  from  elegance  to  luxury.  Ionich 
and  Corinthian  columns  are  foon  fucceeded  by  gilt  cornices, 
inlaid  floors,  and  petty  ornaments,  which  (hew  rather  the 
wealth  than  the  tafte  of  the  pofleflor. 

Language  proceeds,  like  every  thing  elfe,  through  im¬ 
provement  to  degeneracy.  The  rovers  who  firft  take  pof- 
feflion  of  a  country,  having  not  many  ideas,  and  thofe  not 
nicely  modified  or  difcriminated,  were  contented,  if  by 
general  terms  and  abrupt  fentences  they  could  make  their 
thoughts  known  to  one  another ;  as  life  begins  to  be  more 
regulated,  and  property  to  become  limited,  difputes  mull 
be  decided  and  claims  adjufted  ;  the  differences  of  things 
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are  noted,  and  diftindlnefs  and  propriety  of  expreflion  be¬ 
come  neceffary.  In  time,  happinefs  and  plenty  give  rife  to 
curiofity,  and  the  fciences  are  cultivated  for  eafe  and  plea- 
fure  •,  to  the  arts,  which  are  now  to  be  taught,,  emulation 
foon  adds  the  art  of  teaching  ;  and  the  ftudious  and  ambi¬ 
tious  contend  not  only  who  fhall  think  beft,  but  who  fhall 
tell  their  thoughts  in  the  molt  pleafmg  manner. 

Then  begin  the  arts  of  rhetorick  and  poetry,  the  regulati¬ 
on  of  figures,  the  feledfion  of  words,  the  modulation  of 
periods,  the  graces  of  tranfition,  the  complication  of  claufes, 
and  all  the  delicacies  of  ftyle  and  fubtilites  of  compofition, 
uleful  while  they  advance  perfpicuity,  and  laudable  while 
they  increafe  pleafure,  but  eafy  to  be  refined  by  needlefs 
fcrupulofity  till  they  lhall  more  embarrafs  the  writer  than 
aflift  the  reader  or  delight  him. 

The  firft  ftate  is  commonly  antecedent  to  the  pradfice  of 
writing ;  the  ignorant  elfays  of  imperfedt  diftindlion  pafs 
away  with  the  favage  generation  that  uttered  them.  No 
nation  can  trace  their  language  beyond  the  fecond  period, 
and  even  of  that  it  does  not  often  happen  that  many  monu¬ 
ments  remain. 

The  fate  of  the  Er.ghjh  tongue  is  like  that  of  others.  We 
know  nothing  of  the  fcanty  jargon  of  our  barbarous  ancef- 
tors ;  but  we  have  fpecimens  of  our  language  when  it  be¬ 
gan  to  be  adapted  to  civil  and  religious  puvpofes,  and  find 
it  fuch  as  might  naturally  be  expected,  artlefs  and  fimple, 
unconnected  and  concife.  The  writers  feem  to  have  de- 
fired  little  more  than  to  be  underftood,  and  perhaps  feldora 
afpired  to  the  praife  of  pleafmg.  Their  verfes  were  eon- 
fidered  chiefly  as  memorial,  and  therefore  did  not  fuffer 
from  profe  but  by  the  meafmre  or  the  rhyme. 

In  this  ftate,  varied  a  little  according  to  the  different  pur- 
pofes  or  abilities  of  writers,  our  language  may  be  faid  to 
have  continued  to  the  time  of  Goiuer,  whom  Chaucer  calls 
his  mafter,  and  who,  however  obfcured  by  his  fcholar’s  po¬ 
pularity,  feems  juftly  to  claim  the'  honour  which  has  been 
hitherto  denied  him,  of  {hewing  his  countrymen  that  forne- 
thing  more  was  to  be  defired,  and  that  EngliJJj  verfe  might 
be  exalted  into  poetry. 

From  the  time  of  Gower  and  Chaucer ,  the  Englijh  writers 
have  ftudied  elegance,  ana  advanced  their  language,  by  fuc- 
ceftive  improvements,  to  as  much  harmony  as  it  can  eafily 
receive,  and  as  much  copioufnefs  as  human  knowledge  has 
hitherto  required.  Thefe  advances  have  not  been  made  at 
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all  times  with  the  fame  diligence  or  the  fame  fuecefs.  Negli¬ 
gence  has  fufpended  the  courfe  of  improvement,  or  a  {refla¬ 
tion  turned  it  afide  ;  time  has  elapfed  with  little  change,  or 
change  has  been  made  without  amendment.  But  elegance 
has  been  long  kept  in  view  with  attention  as  near  to  conftan- 
cy  as  life  permits,  till  every  man  now  endeavours  to  excel 
others  in  accuracy,  or  outihine  them  in  fplendour  of  ftyle, 
and  the  danger  is,  left  care  fhould  too  foon  pafs  to  affec¬ 
tion. 


Numb.  64.  Saturday,  July  7,  17590 


To  the  IDLER. 

SIR, 

.As  nature  has  made  every  man  defirous  of  happinefs,  I 
flatter  myfelf,  that  you  and  your  readers  cannot  but  feel 
fome  curiofity  to  know  the  fequel  of  my  ftory ;  for  though, 
by  trying  the  different  fchemes  of  pleafure,  I  have  yet  found 
nothing  in  which  I  could  finally  acquiefce  ;  yet  the  narra¬ 
tive  of  my  attempts  will  not  be  wholly  without  ufe,  fince 
we  always  approach  nearer  to  truth  as  we  deteft  more  and 
more  varieties  of  error. 

When  I  had  fold  my  racers,  and  put  the  orders  of  archi¬ 
tecture  out  of  my  head,  my  next  refolution  was  to  be  a 
fine  gentleman.  I  frequented  the  polite  coffee-houfes,  grew 
acquainted  with  all  the  men  of  humour,  and  gained  the  right 
of  bowing  familiarly  to  half  the  nobility.  In  this  new  fcene 
of  life  my  great  labour  was  to  learn  to  laugh.  I  had  been 
ufed  to  confider  laughter  ag  the  effeft  of  merriment  •,  but  I 
foon  learhed  that  it  is  one  of  the  arts  of  adulation,  and, 
from  laughing  only  to  fhew  that  I  was  pleated,  I  now  began 
to  laugh  when  I  wiflred  to  pleafe.  This  was  at  firft  very 
difficult.  I  fometimes  heard  the  ftory  with  dull  indifference, 
and,  not  exalting  myfelf  to  merriment  by  due  gradations, 
burft  out  fuddenly  into  an  aukward  noife,  which  was  not 
iriways  favourably  interpreted.  Sometimes  I  was  behind. 
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the  reft  of  the  company,  and  loft  the  grace  of  laughing  by 
delay,  and  fometimes  when  I  began  at  the  right  time  was 
deficient  in  loudnefs  or  in  length.  But,  by  diligent  imita¬ 
tion  of  the  belt  models,  I  attained  at  laft  fuch  flexibility  of 
mufcles,  that  I  was  always  a  welcome  auditor  of  a  ftory,  and 
got  the  reputation  of  a  good-natured  fellow. 

This  was  fomething  ;  but  much  more  was  to  be  done, 
that  I  might  be  universally  allowed  to  be  a  fine  gentleman. 
I  appeared  at  court  on  all  publick  days  ;  betted  at  gaming 
tables ;  and  played  at  all  the  routs  of  eminence.  I  went 
every  night  to  the  opera,  took  a  fidler  of  difputed  merit 
under  my  protection,  became  the  head  of  a  mufical  faCtion, 
and  had  fometimes  concerts  at  my  own  houfe.  I  once 
thought  to  have  attained  the  highefi  rank  of  elegance,  by 
taking  a  foreign  finger  into  keeping.  But  my  favourite 
fidler  contrived  to  be  arrefted  on  the  night  of  a  concert,  for 
a  finer  fuit  of  clothes  than  I  had  ever  prefumed  to  wear, 
and  I  loft  all  the  fame  of  patronage  by  refuting  to  bail 
him. 

My  next  ambition  was  to  fit  for  my  picture,  I  fpent  a 
whole  winter  in  going  from  painter  to  painter,  to  befpeak  a 
whole  length  of  one,  and  a  half  length  of  another  ;  I  talk¬ 
ed  of  nothing  but  attitudes,  draperies,  and  proper  lights  ; 
took  my  friends  to  fee  the  pictures  after  every  fitting ;  heard 
every  day  of  a  wonderful  performer  in  crayons  and  minia¬ 
ture,  and  fent  my  pictures  to  be  copied  •,  was  told  by  the 
judges  that  they  were  not  like,  and  was  recommended  to 
other  artifts..  At  length,  being  not  able  to  pleafe  my  friends, 
I  grew  lefs  pleafed  myfelf,  and  at  laft  refolveq  to  think  no 
more  about  it. 

It  was  impoflible  to  live  in  total  idlenefs  :  and  wandering 
about  in  fearch  of  fomething  to  do>  I  was  invited  to  a  week¬ 
ly  meeting  of  virtuofos,  and  felt  myfelf  inftantaneoufly  feiz- 
ed  with  an  unextinguifhable  ardour  for  all  natural  curiofi- 
ties.  I  ran  from  auCtion  to  aufbion,  became  a  critick  in 
(hells  and  foffils,  bought  a  Hortus  ficcus  of  ineftimable  value, 
and  purchafed  a  fecret  art  of  preferving  infeCts,  which 
.made  my  collection  the  envy  of  the  other  philofophers .  I 
found  this  pleafure  mingled  with  much  vexation.  All  the 
faults  of  my  life  were  for  nine  months  circulated  through 
the  town  with  the  moft  aClive  malignity,  becaufe  I  happen¬ 
ed  to  catch  a  moth  of  peculiar  variegation  ;  and  becaufe  I 
once  out-bid  all  the  lovers  of  fbeils  and  carried  off  a  nauti¬ 
lus,  it  was  hinted  that  the  validity  of  my  uncle’9  will  ought 
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to  be  difputed.  I  will  not  deny  that  I  was  very  proud  both 
of  the  moth  and  of  the  (hell,  and  gratified  mylelf  with  the 
envy  of  my  companions,  perhaps  more  than  became  a  be¬ 
nevolent  being.  But  in  time  I  grew  weary  of  being  hated 
for  that  which  produced  no  advantage,  gave  my  (hells  to 
children  that  wanted  play  things,  and  fuppreffed  the  art  of 
drying  butterflies,  becaufe  I  would  not  tempt  idlenefs  and 
cruelty  to  kill  them. 

I  now  began  to  feel  life  tedious,  and  wiflred  to  (tore  my- 
felf  with  friends,  with  whom  I  might  grow  old  in  the  inter¬ 
change  of  benevolence.  I  had  obferved  that  popularity 
was  moil  eafily  gained  by  an  open  table,  and  therefore  hired 
3  French  cook,  furnilhed  my  fide-board  with  great  magni¬ 
ficence,  filled  my  cellar  with  wines  of  pompous  appellati¬ 
ons,  bought  every  thing  that  was  dear  before  it  was  good, 
and  invited  all  thofe  who  were  mod  famous  forjudging  of 
a  dinner.  In  three  weeks  my  cook  gave  me  warning,  and, 
upon  enquiry,  told  me  that  Lord  ghteafy,  who  dined  with 
me  the  day  before,  had  fent  him  an  offer  of  double  wages. 
My  pride  prevailed  ;  I  railed  his  wages,  and  invited  his 
lordfliip  to  another  feaft.  I  love  plain  meat,  and  was  there¬ 
fore  foon  weary  of  fpreading  a  table  of  which  I  could  not 
partake.  I  found  that  my  guefts,  when  they  went  away, 
criticifed  their  entertainment,  and  cenfured  my  profufion  ; 
my  cook  thought  himfelf  neceffary,  and  took  upon  him  the 
direction  of  the  houfe  ;  and  I  could  not  rid  myfelf  of  flat¬ 
terers,  or  break  from  flavery,  but  by  (hutting  up  my  houfe, 
and  declaring  my  refolution  to  live  in  lodgings. 

After  all  this,  tell  me,  dear  Idler ,  what  I  muff,  do  next  •, 
I  have  health,  I  have  money,  and  hope  that  I  have  under, 
(landing  ;  yet,  with  all  thefe,  I  have  never  been  able  to  pafs 
a  Angle  day  which  I  did  not  with  at  an  end  before  fun-fe^.. 
Tell  me,  dear  Idler ,  what  I  (hall  do.  I  am 

Yoyr  humble  fervant, 

Tim.  Range-*. 
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Numb.  65.  Saturday,  "July  14,  1759. 


T  y  -  . 

jl  HE  fequel  of  Clarendon's  hiftory,  at  laft  happily  pub- 
lifhed,  is  an  acceffion  to  EngHJh  literature  equally  agreeable 
to  the  admirers  of  elegance  and  the  lovers  of  truth  •,  many 
doubtful  fadts  may  now  be  afcertained,  and  many  quefti- 
ons,  after  long  debate,  may  be  determined  by  decifive  au¬ 
thority.  He  that  records  tranfaclions  in  which  himfelf  was 
engaged,  has  not  only  an  opportunity  of  knowing  innumera¬ 
ble  particulars  which  efcape  fpeclators,  but  has  his  natural 
powers  exalted  by  that  ardour  which  always  rifes  at  the  re¬ 
membrance  of  our  own  importance,  and  by  which  every 
man  is  enabled  to  relate  his  own  actions  better  than  ano¬ 
ther’s. 

The  difficulties  through  which  this  work  has  ftruggled 
into  light,  and  the  delays  with  which  our  hopes  have  been 
long  mocked,  naturally  lead  the  mind  to  the  confideration 
of  the  common  fate  of  poilhumous  compofitions. 

He  who  fees  himfelf  furrounded  by  admirers,  and  whofe 
vanity  is  hourly  fe ailed  with  all  the  luxuries  of  ftudied 
praife,  is  eafdy  perfuaded  that  his  influence  will  be  extend¬ 
ed  beyond  his  life  ■,  that  they  who  cringe  in  his  prefence 
will  reverence  his  memory  5  and  that  thofe  who  are  proud 
to  be  numbered  among  his  friends,  will  endeavour  to  vindi¬ 
cate  his  choice  by  zeal  for  his  reputation. 

With  hopes  like  thefe,  to  the  executors  of  Swift  was 
committed  the  hiftory  of  the  laft  years  of  Queen  Anne ,  and 
to  thofe  of  Pope  the  works  which  remained  unprinted  in 
his  clofet.  The  performances  of  Pope  were  burnt  by  thofe 
whom  he  had  perhaps  feletted  from  all  mankind  as  moft 
likely  to  pub  lift)  them  •,  and  the  hiftory  had  iikewife  perifh- 
ed,  had  not  a  draggling  tranfcript  fallen  into  bufy  hands. 

The  papers  left  in  the  clofet  of  Peirefc  fupplied  his  heirs 
with  a  whole  winter’s  fuel ;  and  many  of  the  labours  of 
the  learned  Biihop  Lloyd  were  confumed  in  the  kitchen  of 
his  defcendunts. 

Some  works,  indeed,  have  efcaped  total  deflrudlion,  but 
yet  have  had  reafon  to  lament  the  fate  of  orphans  expofed 
to  the  frauds  of  unfaithful  guardians.  How  Hale  would 

have 
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have  born  the  mutilations  which  his  Pleas  of  the  Crown 
have  fuffered  from  the  editor,  they  who  know  his  character 
will  eafily  conceive. 

The  original  copy  of  Burnet's  hiftory,  though  promifed  to 
fome  publick  *  library,  has  been  never  given  and  who  then 
can  prove  the  fidelity  of  the  publication,  when  the  authen¬ 
ticity  of  Clarendon's  hiftory,  though  printed  with  the  functi¬ 
on  of  one  of  the  firft  univerfities  of  the  world,  had  not  an 
unexpected  manufcript  been  happily  difcovered,  would,  with 
the  help  of  faCtious  credulity,  have  been  brought  into  ques¬ 
tion  by  the  two  loweft  of  all  human  beings,  a  fcribbler  fop 
a  party,  and  a  commiftioner  of  excife. 

Vanity  is  often  no  lefs  mifchievous  than  negligence  or 
dilhonefty.  lie  that  poflefles  a  valuable  manufcript,  hopes 
to  raife  its  efteem  by  concealment,  and  delights  in  the  dif- 
tinCtion  which  he  imagines  himfelf  to  obtain  by  keeping  the 
key  of  a  treafure  which  he  neither  ufes  nor  imparts. 
From  him  it  falls  to  fome  other  owner,  lefs  vain  but  more 
negligent,  who  confiders  it  as  ufelefs  lumber,  and  rids  him- 
felf  of  the  incumbrance. 

Yet  there  are  fome  works  which  the  authors  muft  con- 
fign  unpublifhed  ro  pofterity,  however  uncertain  be  the 
event,  however  hopelefs  be  the  truft.  He  that  writes  the 
hiftory  of  his  own  times,  if  he  adheres  fteadily  to  truth, 
will  write  that  which  his  own  times  will  not  eafilv  endure, 

j 

He  muft  be  content  to  repofite  his  book  till  all  private  paf- 
fions  Shall  ceafe,  and  love  and  hatred  give  way  to  curio- 
fity. 

But  many  leave  the  labours  of  half  their  life  to  their  execu¬ 
tors  and  to  chance,  becaufe  they  will  not  fend  them  abroad 
unfinifhed,  and  are  unable  to  finifti  them,  having  preferibed 
to  themfelves  fuch  a  degree  of  exaftnefs  as  human  diligence 
can  fcarcely  attain.  Lloyd ,  fays  Burnet,  did  not  lay  out  his 
learning  with  the  fame  diligence,  as  he  laid  it  in.  He  was 
always  hefitating  and  enquiring,  raifmg  objections  and  re¬ 
moving  them,  and  waiting  for  clearer  light  and  fuller  dis¬ 
covery.  Baker,  after  many  years  palled  in  biography,  lefp 
his  manuferipts  to  be  buried  in  a  library,  becaufe  that  was 
imperfeCt  which  could  never  be  perfected. 

Of 

*  It  would  be  proper  to  repofite,  in  fome  publick  place,  the  manufcript 
of  Clarendon,  which  has  not  efcaped  all  fufpicion  of  unfaithful  publica¬ 
tion. 
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Of  thefe  learned  men,  let  thofe  who  afpire  to  the  fame 
praife  imitate  the  diligence,  and  avoid  the  fcrupulofity. 
Let  it  be  always  remembered  that  life  is  fhort,  that  know¬ 
ledge  is  endlefs,  and  that  many  doubts  deferve  not  to  be  clear¬ 
ed.  Let  thofe  whom  nature  and  ftudy  have  qualified  to 
teach  mankind,  tell  us  what  they  have  learned  while  they 
are  yet  able  to  telj  ;tf  and  truft  their  reputation  only  t® 
tkemfelves. 


Numb.  66.  Saturday,  July  21,  1759. 


INO  complaint  is  more  frequently  repeated  among  the 
learned,  than  that  of  the  wafte  made  by  time  among  the 
labourers  of  antiquity.  Of  thofe  who  once  filled  the  civi¬ 
lized  world  with  their  renown,  nothing  is  now  left  but 
their  names,  which  are  left  only  to  raife  defires  that  never 
can  be  fatisfied,  and  forrow  which  never  can  be  com¬ 
forted. 

Had  all  the  writings  of  the  ancients  been  faithfully  de¬ 
livered  down  from  age  to  age,  had  the  Alexandrian  library 
been  fpared,  and  the  Palatine  repofitories  remained  unim- 
pairedj  how  much  might  we  have  known  of  which  we  are 
now  doomed  to  be  ignorant !  how  many  laborious  enquiries, 
and  dark  conjeftures,  how  many  collations  of  broken  hints 
and  mutilated  paffages,  might  have  been  fpared  !  We  fhould 
have  known  the  fucceffions  of  princes,  the  revolutions  of 
empire,  the  aftions  of  the  great,  and  opinions  of  the  wrife, 
the  laws  and  conftitutions  of  every  ftate,  and  the  arts  by 
which  publick  grandeur  and  happinefs  are  acquired  and  pre- 
ferved  ;  we  fhould  have  traced  the  progrefs  of  lifef'feqn 
colonies  from  diflant  regions  take  poffeffion  of  European  de- 
ferts,  and  troops  of  favages  fettled  into  communities  by  the 
defire  of  keeping  what  they  had  acquired  ;  we  fhould  have 
traced  the  gradations  of  civility,  and  travelled  upward  ta 
die  original  of  things  by  the  light  of  hiftory,  tiil  in  re¬ 
moter  times  it  had  glimmered  in  fable,  and  at  lafl  funk 
h}to  darknefs. 


If 
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If  the  works  of  imagination  had  been  lefs  diminifhed,  it 
is  likely  that  all  future  times  might  have  been  fupplied  with 
inexhauftible  amufement  by  the  fiftions  of  antiquity.  The 
tragedies  of  Sophocles  and  Euripides  would  all  have  {hewn  the 
ftronger  paffions  in  all  their  diverfities ;  and  the  comedies 
of  Menander  would  have  furnifhed  all  the  maxims  of  domef- 
tick  life.  Nothing  would  have  been  necefiary  to  moral  wif- 
dom  but  to  have  ftudied  thefe  great  mailers,  whofe  know¬ 
ledge  would  have  guided  doubt,  and  whofe  authority  would 
have  filenced  cavils. 

Such  are  the  thoughts  that  rife  in  every  ftudent,  when  his 
curiofity  is  eluded,  and  his  fearches  are  fruftrated  •,  yet  it 
•  may  perhaps  bo  doubted,  whether  our  complaints  are  not 
fometimes  inconfiderate,  and  whether  we  do  not  imagine 
more  evil  than  we  feel.  Of  the  ancients,  enough  remains 
to  excite  our  emulation,  and  dire£t  our  endeavours.  Many 
of  the  works  which  time  has  left  us,  we  know  to  have  been 
thofe  that  were  moft  efteemed,  and  which  antiquity  itfelf 
conlidered  as  models  ;  fo  that,  having  the  originals,  we 
may  without  much  regret  lofe  the  imitations.  The  obfcurity 
which  the  want  of  contemporary  writers  often  produces, 
only  darkens  fingle  paffages,  and  thofe  commonly  of  flight 
importance.  The  general  tendency  of  every  piece  may  be 
known  ;  and  though  that  diligence  deferves  praiie  wThich 
leaves  nothing  unexamined,  yet  its  mifcarriages  are  not 
much  to  be  lamented ;  for  the  moft  ufeful  truths  are 
always  univerfal,  and  unconnected  with  accidents  and 
cuftoms. 

Such  is  the  general  confpiracy  of  human  nature  againft 
contemporary  merit,  that,  if  we  had  inherited  from  antiqui¬ 
ty  enough  to  afford  employment  for  the  laborious,  and 
amufement  for  the  idle,  I  know*  not  what  room  would  have 
been  left  for  modern  genius  or  modern  induftry aimoft 
every  fubjehl  would  have  been  pre-occupied,  and  every 
ftyle  wrould  have  been  fixed  by  a  precedent  from  which  few 
would  have  ventured  to  depart.  Every  'writer  would  have 
had  a  rival,  whofe  fupericrity  was  already  acknowledged, 
and  to  whofe  fame  his  work  would,  even  before  it  was  fsen, 
be  marked  out  for  a  facrifice. 

We  fee  how  little  the  united  experience  of  mankind  hath 
been  able  to  add  to  the  heroick  characters  difplayed  by  Homer * 
and  how  few  incidents  the  fertile  imagination  of  modern 
Italy  has  yet  produced,  which  may  net  be  found  in  the 
} had  and  OdyJJey.  It  is  likely,  that  if  all  tire  works  of 
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the  Athenian  philofophers  had  been  extant,  Malbranche  and 
Loche  would  have  been  condemned  to  be  filent  readers  of 
the  ancient  metaphyficians  ;  and  it  is  apparent,  that,  if  the 
old  writers  had  all  remained,  the  Idler  could  not  have  writ- 
ten  a  difquihtion  on  the  lofs. 


Numb.  67.  Saturday,  July  28,  1 759, 


To  the  IDLER, 

SIR, 

In  the  obfervations  which  you  have  made  on  the  various 
opinions  and  pu  fuits  of  mankind,  you  mull  often,  in  literal 
ry  converfations,  have  met  with  men  who  confider  diffipation 
as  the  great  enemy  of  the  intellect  ;  and  maintain,  that, 
in  proportion  as  the  Pcuclent  keeps  himfelf  within  the  bounds 
of  a  iettled  plan,  he  will  more  certainly  advance  in  fci- 
ence. 

This  opinion  is,  perhaps,  generally  true  ;  yet,  when  we 
contemplate  the  inquifitive  nature  of  the  human  mind,  and 
its  perpetual  impatience  of  ail  reftraint,  it  may  be  doubted 
whether  the  faculties  may  not  be  contradted  by  confining 
the  attention ;  and  whether  it  may  not  fometimes  be  proper 
to  rifque  the  certainty  of  little  for  the  chance  of  much,  Ac- 
quifitions  of  knowledge,  like  blazes  of  genius,  are  often  for¬ 
tuitous.  Thofe  who  had  propofed  to  themfelves  a  metho¬ 
dical  courfe  of  reading,  light  by  accident  on  a  new  book, 
which  feizes  their  thoughts  and  kindles  their  curiofity,  and 
opens  an  unexpected  profpedt,  to  which  the  way  which 
they  had  prefcribed  to  themfelves  would  never  have  con- 
dudted  them. 

To  enforce  and  illuftrate  my  meaning,  I  have  fent  you  a 
journal  of  three  days  employment,  found  among  the  papers 
of  a  late  intimate  acquaintance ;  who,  as  will  plainly  ap¬ 
pear,  was  a  man  of  vaft  defigns,  and  of  vaft  performances, 
though  he  fometimes  deugned  one  thing,  and  performed 

another. 
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another.  I  allow  that  the  Spectator's  inimitable  productions 
of  this  kind  may  well  difcourage  all  fubfequent  journalifts  ; 
but,  as  the  fubjeft  of  this  is  different  from  that  of  any 
which  the  Spectator  has  given  us,  I  leave  it  to  you  to  publifh 
or  fupprefs  it. 

Mrtn.  The  following  three  days  I  prcpofe  to  give  up  to 
reading ;  and  intend,  after  all  the  delays  which  have  ob¬ 
truded  themfelves  upon  me,  to  finifh  my  Effay  on  the  Extent 
of  the  Mental  Powers  ;  to  revife  my  Treatife  on  Logick  ;  to 
begin  the  Epick  which  I  have  long  projected  ;  to  proceed  in 
my  perufal  of  the  Scriptures  with  Grotius's  Comment and  at 
my  leifure  to  regale  myfelf  with  the  works  of  clafficks,  an¬ 
cient  and  modern,  and  to  finifh  my  Ode  to  Afronomy < 

Monday. ]  Defigned  to  rife  at  fix,  but,  by  my  fervant’s 
lazinefs,  my  fire  was  not  lighted  before  eight,  when  I  drop¬ 
ped  into  a  ilumber  that  lafted  till  nine  ;  at  which  time  I  rofe, 
and,  after  breakfaft,  at  ten  fat  down  to  ftudy,  propofing  to 
begin  upon  my  Effay  ;  but,  finding  occafion  to  confuit  a 
pafiage  in  Plato ,  was  abforbed  in  the  perufal  of  the  Repub~ 
lick  till  twelve.  I  had  negleCled  to  forbid  company,  and  now 
enters  Tom  Carelcfs,  who,  after  half  an  hour’s  chat,  in¬ 
filled  upon  my  going  with  him  to  enjoy  an  abfurd  charac¬ 
ter,  that  he  had  appointed,  by  an  advertifement,  to  meet 
him  at  a  particular  coffee-houfe.  After  we  had  for  fome 
time  entertained  ourfelves  with  him,  we  fallied  out,  defign- 
ing  each  to  repair  to  his  home  •,  but,  as  it  fell  out,  coming 
up  in  the  llreet  to  a  man  whofe  fteel  by  his  fide  declared 
him  a  butcher,  we  overheard  him  opening  an  addrefs  to  a 
genteelifh  fort  of  young  Lady,  whom  he  walked 
with  :  <£  Mils,  though  your  father  is  mailer  of  a  coal- 

lighter,  and  you  will  be  a  great  fortune,  ’tis  true  •,  yet  I 
{c  wifh  I  may  be  cut  into  quarters  if  it  is  not  only  love, 
“  and  not  lucre  of  gain,  that  is  my  motive  for  offering  terms 
“  of  marriage.”  As  this  lover  proceeded  in  his  fpeech, 
he  milled  us  the  length  of  three  ftreets,  in  admiration  at  the 
unlimited  power  of  the  tender  paffion,  that  could  foften 
even  the  heart  of  a  butcher.  We  then  adjourned  to  a 
tavern,  and  from  thence  to  one  of  the  puhlick  gardens, 
where  1  was  regaled  with  a  moft  amufing  variety  of  men 
polfelling  great  talents,  fo  difcoloured  by  affeClation,  that 
they  only  made  them  eminently  ridiculous  ;  lhallow  things, 
who,  by  continual  dilfipation,  had  annihilated  the  few 
ideas  nature  had  given  them,  and  yet  were  celebrated  for 
wonderful  pretty  gentlemen ;  young  ladies  extolled  for 

their 
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their  wit,  becaufe  they  were  handfome  ;  illiterate  empty 
women  as  well  as  men,  in  high  life,  admired  for  their  know¬ 
ledge,  from  their  being  refolutely  pofitive  ;  and  women  of 
real  underftanding  fo  far  from  pleafmg  the  polite  million, 
that  they  frightened  them  away,  and  were  left  folitary. 
When  we  quitted  this  entertaining  fcene,  Tom  preffed 
me,  irrefiftibly,  to  fup  with  him.  I  reached  home  at 
twelve,  and  then  relieved,  that  though  indeed  I  had,  by 
remarking  various  characters,  improved  my  infight  into 
human  nature,  yet  Hill  I  had  neglected  the  ftudies  propof- 
ed,  and  accordingly  took  up  my  Treatife  on  Logick ,  to  give 
it  the  intended  revifal,  but  found  my  fpirits  too  much  agi¬ 
tated,  and  could  not  forbear  a  few  fatirical  lines,  under  the 
title  of  The  Evening's  Walk. 

Tuefday. ]  At  breakfaft,  feeing  my  Ode  to  AJlronotny  lying 
on  my  delk,  I  was  ftruck  with  a  train  of  ideas,  that  I  thought 
might  contribute  to  its  improvement.  I  immediately  rang 
my  bell  to  forbid  all  vifitants,  when  my  fervant  opened  the 
door,  with,  “  Sir,  Mr.  Jeffery  Gape."  My  cup  dropped 
out  of  one  hand,  and  my  poem  out  of  the  other.  I  could 
fcarcely  alk  him  to  fit  ■,  he  told  me  he  was  going  to  walk, 
but,  as  there  was  a  likelihood  of  rain,  he  would  fit  with 
me  ;  he  faid,  he  intended  at  firft  to  have  called  at  Mr. 
Vacant1 s,  but,  as  he  had  not  feen  me  a  great  while,  he  did 
not  mind  coming  out  of  his  way  to  wait  on  me  ;  I  made 
him  a  bow,  but  thanks  for  the  favour  ftuck  in  my  throat. 
I  afked  him  if  he  had  been  to  the  coffee-hcufe  ;  he  replied, 
two  hours. 

Under  the  opprefiionof  this  dull  interruption,  I  fat  look¬ 
ing  wiihfully  at  the  clock  ;  for  which,  to  increafe  my  fatif- 
faGion,  I  had  chofen  the  infcription,  Art  is  long,  and.  life  is 
jhort ;  exchanging  queftions  and  anfwers  at  long  intervals, 
and  net  without  fome  hints  that  the  weather-glafs  promifed 
fair  weather.  At  half  an  hour  after  three  he  told  me  he 
would  trefpafs  on  me  for  a  dinner,  and  defired  me  to  fend 
to  his  houfe  for  a  bundle  of  papers,  about  mclofing  a  com¬ 
mon  upon  his  eftate,  which  he  would  read  to  me  in  the 
evening.  I  declared  myfelf  bufy,  and  Mr.  Gape  went 
away. 

Having  dined,  to  compofe  my  chagrin  I  took  up  Virgil , 
and  feveral  other  clafficks,  but  could  not  calm  my  mind,  or 
proceed  in  my  fcheme.  At  about  five  I  laid  my  hand  on  a 
Bible  that  lay  on  my  table,  at  firft  with  colanefs  and  infen- 
fibility  ;  but  was  imperceptibly  engaged  in  a  elefe  attention 

to 


to  its  fublime  morality,  and  felt  my  heart  expanded  by 
warm  philanthropy,  and  exalted  to  dignity  of  fentiment. 
I  then  cenfured  my  too  great  folicitude,  and  my  difguft  con¬ 
ceived  at  my  acquaintance,  who  had  been  fo  far  from  de- 
figning  to  offend,  that  he  only  meant  to  {hew  kindnefs  and 
refpeft.  In  this  ftrain  of  mind  I  wrote  An  EJfay  on  Benevo¬ 
lence ,  and  An  Elegy  on  Sublunary  Di/appointments.  When  I 
had  finifhed  thefe,  at  eleven,  I  fupped,  and  recollected 
how  little  I  had  adhered  to  my  plan,  and  almoft  queftioned 
the  poffibility  of  purfuing  any  fettled  and  uniform  defign  j 
however,  I  was  not  fo  far  perfuaded  of  the  truth  of  thefe 
fuggeftions,  but  that  I  refolved  to  try  once  more  at  my 
fcheme.  As  I  obferved  the  moon  finning  through  my  win¬ 
dow,  from  a  calm  and  bright  iky  fpangled  with  innumera¬ 
ble  liars,  I  indulged  a  pleafing  meditation  on  the  fplendid 
fcene,  and  finifhed  my  Ode  to  Ajlronomy. 

Wednefday. ]  Rofe  at  feven,  and  employed  three  hours  in 
perufal  of  the  Scriptures  with  Grotius’s  Comment ;  and  after 
breakfaft  fell  into  meditation  concerning  my  projected  Epick $ 
and  being  in  fome  doubt  as  to  the  particular  lives  of  fome 
heroes,  whom  I  propofed  to  celebrate,  I  confulted  Bayle  and 
Moreri ,  and  was  engaged  two  hours  in  examining  various 
lives  and  characters,  but  then  refolved  to  go  to  my  employ¬ 
ment.  When  I  Was  feated  at  my  defk,  and  began  to  feel 
the  glowing  fucceffion  of  poetical  ideas,  my  fervant  brought 
me  a  letter  from  a  lawyer,  requiring  my  inftant  attendance 
at  Gray’s  Inn  for  half  an  hour.  I  went  full  of  vexation, 
and  was  involved  in  bufinefs  till  eight  at  night ;  and  then, 
being  too  much  fatigued  to  ftudy,  fupped,  and  went  to 
bed. 

Here  my  friend’s  journal  concludes,  which  perhaps  is 
pretty  much  a  picture  of  the  manner  in  which  many  pro- 
fecute  their  ftudies.  I  therefore  refolved  to  fend  it  you, 
imagining,  that,  if  you  think  it  worthy  of  appearing  in 
your  paper,  fome  of  your  readers  may  receive  entertainment 
by  recognifing  a  refemblance  between  my  friend’s  conduct 
and  their  own.  It  muff  be  lift  to  the  Idler  accurately  to 
afcertain  the  proper  methods  of  advancing  in  literature  ; 
but  this  one  pofition,  deducible  from  what  has  been  faid 
above,  may,  I  think,  be  reafonably  aflerted,  that  he  who 
finds  himfelf  ftrongly  attracted  to  any  particular  ftudy, 
though  it  may  happen  to  be  out  of  his  propofed  fcheme,  if 
it  is  not  trifling  or  vicious,  had  better  continue  his  applica- 
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tion  to  it,  fince  it  is  likely  that  he  will,  with  much  more 
eafe  and  expedition,  attain  that  which  a  warm  inclination 
ftimulates  him  to  purfue,  than  that  at  which  a  prefcribed 
law  compels  him  to  toih 

I  am,  &c. 


Numb.  68.  Saturday,  Auguft  4,  1 759. 


Among  the  ftudies  which  have  exercifed  the  ingenious 
and  the  learned  for  more  than  three  centuries,  none  has  been 
more  diligently  or  more  fuccefsfully  cultivated  than  the  art 
of  translation  ;  by  which  the  impediments  which  bar  the 
way  to  fcience  are,  in  l'ome  meafure,  removed,  and  the 
multiplicity  of  languages  becomes  lefs  incommodious. 

Of  every  other  kind  of  writing  the  ancients  have  left  us 
models  which  all  fucceeding  ages  have  laboured  to  imitate  ; 
but  tranllation  may  juftly  be  claimed  by  the  moderns  as 
their  own.  In  the  firft  ages  of  the  world  inftrudlion  was 
commonly  oral  and  learning  traditional,  and  what  was  not 
written  could  not  be  translated.  When  alphabetical  writ¬ 
ing  made  the  conveyance  of  opinions  and  the  tranfmifiion  of 
events  more  eafy  and  certain,  literature  did  not  flourifh  in 
more  than  one  country  at  once,  or  diftant  nations?had  little 
commerce  with  each  other  ;  and  thofe  few  whom"  curiofity 
fent  abroad  in  queft  of  improvement,  delivered  their  acquifi- 
tions  in  their  own  manner,  defirous  perhaps  to  be  confider- 
ed  as  the  inventors  of  that  which  they  had  learned  from 
others. 

The  Greeks  for  a  time  travelled  into  Egypt,  but  they  tranf¬ 
lated  no  books  from  the  Egyptian  language  •,  and  when  the 
Macedonians  had  overthrown  the  empire  of  Perfia,  the  coun¬ 
tries  that  became  fubjedb  to  Grecian  dominion  ftudied  only 
the  Grecian  literature.  The  books  of  the  conquered  nations, 
if  they  had  any  among  them,  funk  into  oblivion  \  Greece 
confidered  herfelf  as  the  miftrefs  if  not  as  the  parent  of  arts, 
her  language  contained  all  that  was  fuppofed  to  be  known, 
and,  except  the  facred  writings  of  the  Old  Teftament,  I 
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know  not  that  the  library  of  Alexandria  adopted  any 
from  a  foreign  tongue. 

The  Romans  confeffed  themfelves  the  fcholars  of  the 
Greeks,  and  do  not  appear  to  have  expended,  what  has  fince 
happened,  that  the  ignorance  of  fucceeding  ages  would  pre¬ 
fer  them  to  their  teachers.  Every  man,  who  in  Rome  afpired 
to  the  praife  of  literature,  thought  it  neceflary  to  learn 
Greek ,  and  had  no  need  of  verficns  when  they  could  ftudy 
the  originals.  Tranllation,  however,  was  not  wholly 
negledted.  Dramatick  poems  could  be  underftood  by  the 
people  in  no  language  but  their  own,  and  the  Romans  were 
fometimes  entertained  with  the  tragedies  of  Euripides  and 
the  comedies  of  Menander .  Other  works  were  fometimes 
attempted  ;  in  an  old  fcholiaft  there  is  mention  of  a  Latin 
Iliad ;  and  we  have  not  wholly  loft  Lully  s  verfion  of  the 
peom  of  Aratus ;  but  it  does  not  appear  that  any  man  grew 
eminent  by  interpreting  another,  and  perhaps  it  was  more 
frequent  to  tranllate  for  exercife  or  amufement,  than  for 
fame. 

The  Arabs  were  the  firft  nation  vcho  felt  the  atdovir  of 
tranllation :  when  they  had  fubdued  the  eaftern  provinces 
of  the  Greek  empire,  they  found  their  captives  wifer  than 
themfelves,  and  made  hafte  to  relieve  their  wants  by  im¬ 
parted  knowledge.  They  difcovered  that  many  might  grow 
wife  by  the  labour  of  a  few,  and  that  improvements  might 
be  made  with  fpeed,  when  they  had  the  knowledge  of  for¬ 
mer  ages  in  their  own  language.  They  therefore  made 
hafte  to  lay  hold  on  medicine  and  philofophy,  and  turned 
their  chief  authors  into  Arabick.  Whether  they  attempted 
the  poets  is  not  known  ;  their  literary  zeal  was  vehement, 
but  it  was  fhort,  and  probably  expired  before  they  had  time 
to  add  the  arts  of  elegance  to  thofe  of  neceffity. 

The  ftudy  of  ancient  literature  was  interrupted  in  Europe 
by  the  irruption  of  the  Northern  nations,  who  fubverted. 
the  Roman  empire,  and  eredled  new  kingdoms  with  new 
languages.  It  is  not  llrange,  that  fuch  confufion  fhould 
fufpend  literary  attention  ;  thofe  who  loft,  and  thofe  who 
gained  dominion,  had  immediate  difficulties  to  encounter, 
and  immediate  miferies  to  redrefs,  and  had  little  leilure, 
amidft  the  violence  of  war,  the  trepidation  oi  fight,  the 
diftreffies  of  forced  migration,  or  the  tumults  of  unfettled 
conqueft,  to  enquire  after  fpeculative  truth,  to  enjoy  the 
amufement  of  imaginary  adventures,  to  know  the  hiftory  of 
former  ages,  or  ftudy  the  events  of  any  other  lives.  But 
Vol.  IV.  N  no 
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no  fooner  had  this  chaos  of  dominion  funk  into  order,  than 
learning  began  again  to  flourifh  in  the  calm  of  peace. 
When  life  and  pofleflions  were  fecure,  convenience  and  en¬ 
joyment  were  foon  fought,  learning  was  found  the  higheft 
gratification  of  the  mind,  and  tranflation  became  one  of  the 
means  by  which  it  was  imparted. 

At  laft,  by  a  concurrence  of  many  caufes,  the  European 
world  was  rouzed  from  its  lethargy  ;  thofe  arts  which  had 
been  long  obfcurely  fludied  in  the  gloom  of  monalteries  be¬ 
came  the  general  favourites  of  mankind  ;  every  nation  vied 
with  its  neighbour  for  the  prize  of  learning  •,  the  epidemi¬ 
cal  emulation  fpread  from  fouth  to  north,  and  curiofity  and 
tranflation  found  their  way  to  Britain. 


Numb.  69.  Saturday,  Augujl  11,  1759. 


He  that  reviews  the  progrefs  of  Englijh  literature,  will 
find  that  tranflation  was  very  early  cultivated  among  us,  but 
that  fome  principles,  either  wholly  erroneous  or  too  far  ex¬ 
tended,  hindered  our  fuccefs  from  being  always  equal  to  our 
diligence. 

Chaucer,  who  is  generally  confidered  as  the  father  of  our 
poetry,  has  left  a  verfion  of  Boetius  on  the  Comforts  of  Philofo - 
phy,  the  book  which  feems  to  have  been  the  favourite  of  the 
middle  ages,  which  had  been  tranflated  into  Saxon  by  king 
Alfred ,  and  illuftrated  with  a  copious  comment  afcribed  to 
Aquinas.  It  may  be  fuppofed  that  Chaucer  would  ap¬ 
ply  more  than  common  attention  to  an  author  of  fo 
much  celebrity,  yet  he  has  attempted  nothing  higher  than 
a  verfion  ftridtly  literal,  and  has  degraded  the  poetical  parts 
to  profe,  that  the  conftraint  of  verfification  might  not  ob- 
ftruO:  his  zeal  for  fidelity. 

Caxton  taught  us  typography  about  the  year  1474.  The 
firft  book  printed  in  Englifj  was  a  tranflation.  Caxton  was 
both  the  tranflator  and  printer  of  the  Dejlruftion  of  Ercye,  a 
book  which,  in  that  infancy  of  learning,  was  confidered  as 
tire  beft  account  of  the  fabulous  ages,  and  which,  though 
now  driven  out  of  notice  by  authors  of  no  greater  ufe  or 
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value,  ftill  continued  to  be  read  in  Caxtoris  Englijh  to  the 
beginning  of  the  prefent  century. 

Caxton  proceeded  as  he  began,  and,  except  the  poems  of 
Gower  and  Chaucer ,  printed  nothing  but  tranflations  from 
the  Frehchj  in  which  the  original  is  fo  fcrupuloufly  followed, 
that  they  afford  us  little  knowledge  of  our  own  language  j 
though  the  words  are  Englijh,  the  phrafe  is  foreign. 

As  learning  advanced,  new  works  were  adopted  into  our 
language,  but  I  think  with  little  improvement  of  the  art  of 
tranflation,  though  foreign  nations  and  other  languages 
offered  us  models  of  a  better  method ;  till  in  the  age  of 
Elizabeth  w£  began  to  find  that  greater  liberty  was  neceffary 
to  elegance,  and  that  elegance  was  neceffary  to  general  re¬ 
ception  ;  forne  effays  were  then  made  upon  the  Italian  poets, 
which  deferve  the  praife  arid  gratitude  of  pofterity. 

But  the  old  practice  was  not  fuddenly  forfaken  ;  Holland 
filled  the  nation  with  literal  tranflation  *,  and,  what  is  yet 
more  ftrange,  the  fame  exadtnefs  was  obftinately  practiced 
in  the  verfions  of  the  poets.  This  abfiird  labour  of  confiru- 
ing  into  rhyme  was  countenanced  by  Jonfon  in  his  veffion  of 
Horace ;  and  whether  it  be  that  more  men  have  learning 
than  genius,  or  that  the  endeavours  of  that  'time  were  more 
directed  towards  knowledge  than  delight,  the  accuracy  of 
Jonfon  found  more  imitators  than  the  elegance  of  Fairfax  ; 
and  May ,  Sandys,  and  Holiday ,  confined  themfelves  to  the 
toil  of  rendering  line  for  line,  not  indeed  with  equal  felici¬ 
ty,  for  May  and  Sandys  were  poets,  and  Holiday  only  a 
fcholar  and  a  critick. 

Feltham  appears  to  confider  it  as  the  eftablithed  law  of 
poetical  tranflation,  that  the  lines  fhould  be  neither  more 
nor  fewer  than,  thofe  of  the  original  •,  and  fo  long  had  this 
prejudice  prevailed,  that  Denham  praifes  Fanjhaw’s  verfion 
i  of  Guarini  as  the  example  of  a  new  and  noble  way,  as  the  firft 
!  attempt  to  break  the  boundaries  of  cuftora,  and  affert  the 
natural  freedom  of  the  Mufe. 

In  the  general  emulation  of  wit  and  genius  which  the 
feftivity  of  the  Reftoration  produced,  the  poets  flrook  off 
their  eonftraint,  and  confidered  tranflation  as  no  longer 
confined  to  fervile  clofenefs.  But  reformation  is  feldom  the 
work  of  pure  virtue  or  unaffifted  reafon.  Tranflation  was 
improved  more  by  accident  than  conviction.  The  writers 
of  the  "foregoing  age  had  at  leaft  learning  equal  to  their  ge¬ 
nius  ;  and  being  often  more  able  to  explain  the  fentiments 
or  illuftrate  the  allufions  of  the  ancients,  than  to  exhibit 
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their  graces  and  transfufe  their  fpirit,  were  perhaps  willing 
fometimes  to  conceal  their  want  of  poetry  by  profufion  of 
literature,  and  therefore  tranflated  literally,  that  their  fide¬ 
lity  might  fhelter  their  infipidity  or  harlhnefs.  The  wits  of 
Charles’s  time  had  feldom  more  than  flight  and  fuperficial 
views ;  and  their  care  was  to  hide  their  want  of  learning 
behind  the  colours  of  a  gay  imagination ;  they  therefore 
tranflated  always  with  freedom,  fometimes  with  licentiouf- 
nefs,  and  perhaps  expended  that  their  readers  fhould  accept 
fpritelinefs  for  knowledge,  and  confider  ignorance  and  mif- 
take  as  the  impatience  and  negligence  of  a  mind  too  rapid 
to  flop  at  difficulties,  and  too  elevated  to  defcend  to  minute- 
Hefs. 

Thus  was  tranflation  made  more  eafy  to  the  writer,  and 
more  delightful  to  the  reader  \  and  there  is  no  wonder  if 
eafe  and  pleafure  have  found  their  advocates.  The  para- 
phraftic  liberties  have  been  almoft  univerfally  admitted ; 
and  Sherbourn ,  whofe  learning  was  eminent,  and  who  had 
no  need  of  any  excufe  to  pafs  flightly  over  obfcurities,  is 
the  only  writer  who  in  later  times  has  attempted  to  juftify 
or  revive  the  ancient  feverity. 

There  is  undoubtedly  a  mean  to  be  obferved.  Drydeti  faw 
very  early  that  clofenefs  beft  preferved  an  author’s  fenfe, 
and  that  freedom  beft  exhibited  his  fpirit ;  he  therefore  will 
deferve  the  higheft  praife,  who  can  give  a  reprefentation  at 
once  faithful  and  pleafing,  who  can  convey  the  fame 
thoughts  with  the  fame  graces,  and  who,  when  he  tranf- 
lates,  changes  nothing  but  the  language. 
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Numb.  70.  Saturday,  Augujl  18,  1759. 


TEW  faults  of  ftyle,  whether  real  or  imaginary,  excite 
the  malignity  of  a  more  numerous  clafs  of  readers,  than  the 
ufe  of  hard  words. 

If  an  author  be  fuppofed  to  involve  his  thoughts  in  volun- 
tary  obfcurity,  and  to  obftruct,  by  unneceffary  difficulties, 
a  mind  eager  in  purfuit  of  truth  ;  if  he  writes  not  to  make 
others  learned,  but  to  boaft  the  learning  which  he  poflelTes 
himfelf,  and  wifhes  to  be  admired  rather  than  underftood, 
he  countera&s  the  firft  end  of  writing,  and  juftly  fuffers  the 
utmoft  feverity  of  cenfure,  or  the  more  afflictive  feverity  of 
neglect. 

But  words  are  only  hard  to  thofe  who  do  not  underftand 
them  •,  and  the  critick  ought  always  to  enquire,  whether 
he  is  incommoded  by  the  fault  of  the  writer,  or  by  his 
own. 

Every  author  does  not  write  for  every  reader ;  many 
queftions  are  fuch  as  the  illiterate  part  of  makind  can  have 
neither  intereft  nor  pleafure  in  difcuffing,  and  which  there¬ 
fore  it  would  be  an  ufelefs  endeavour  to  level  with  common 
minds,  by  tirefome  circumlocutions  or  laborious  explanati¬ 
ons  ;  and  many  fubjects  of  general  ufe  may  be  treated  in 
a  different  manner,  as  the  book  is  intended  for  the  learned 
or  the  ignorant.  Diffufion  and  explication  are  neceffary  to 
the  inftruction  of  thofe  who,  being  neither  able  nor  ac- 
cuftomed  to  think  for  themfelves,  can  learn  only  what  is  ex- 
prefsly  taught  •,  but  they  who  can  form  parallels,  difcover 
confequences,  and  multiply  conclufions,  are  beft  pleafed 
with  involution  of  argument  and  compreffion  of  thought ; 
they  defire  only  to  receive  the  feeds  of  knowledge  which 
they  may  branch  out  by  their  own  power,  to  have  the  way 
to  truth  pointed  out  which  they  can  then  follow  without  a 
guide. 

The  Guardian  directs  one  of  his  pupils  to  think  with  the 
wife,  but 7 peak  with  the  vulgar.  This  is  a  precept  fpecious 
enough,  but  not  always  practicable.  Difference  of  thoughts 
will  produce  difference  of  language.  He  that  thinks  with 
more  extent  than  another  will  want  words  of  larger  mean¬ 
ing  •,  he  that  thinks  with  more  fubtilty  will  feek  for  terms  of 

more 
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more  nice  difcrimination  ;  and  where  is  the  wonder,  fince 
words  are  but  the  images  of  things,  that  he  who  never 
knew  the  originals  fhould  not  know  the  copies  ? 

Yet  vanity  inclines  us  to  find  faults  any  where  rather 
than  in  ourfelves.  He  that  reads  and  grows  no  wifer, 
feldom  fufpeCts  his  own  deficiency  ;  but  complains  of  hard 
words  and  obfcure  fentences,  and  alks  why  books  are  writ¬ 
ten  which  cannot  be  underftood  ? 

Among  the  hard  words  which  are  no  longer  to  be  ufed, 
it  has  been  long  the  cuftom  to  number  terms  of  art.  Every 
man ,  (fays  Swift  J  is  more  able  to  explain  the fubjedl  of  an  art 
than  its  profejjbrs  ;  a  farmer  will  tell  yot ,  in  two  words,  that 
he  has  broken  his  leg ;  but  a  furgeon ,  after  a  long  difcourfe,Jhall 
leave  you  as  ignorant  as  you  were  before.  This  could  only 
have  been  faid  by  fuch  an  exaCt  obferver  of  life,  in  gratifica¬ 
tion  of  malignity,  or  in  oftentation  of  acutenefs.  Every 
hour  produces  inftances  of  the  neceflity  of  terms  of  art. 
Mankind  could  never  confpire  in  uniform  affectation  ;  it  is 
not  but  by  neceflity  that  every  fcience  and  every  trade  has 
its  peculiar  language.  They  that  content  themfelves  with 
general  ideas  may  reft  in  general  terms ;  but  thofe,  whofe 
ttudies  or  employments  force  them  upon  clofer  infpeCtion,* 
muff  have  names  for  particular  parts,  and  words  by  which 
they  may  exprefs  various  modes  of  combination,  fuch  as 
none  but  themfelves  have  occafion  to  confider. 

Artifts  are  indeed  fometimes  ready  to  fuppofe  that  none 
can  be  ftrangers  to  words  to  which  themfelves  are  familiar, 
talk  to  an  incidental  enquirer  as  they  talk  to  one  another, 
and  make  their  knowledge  ridiculous  by  injudicious  obtru- 
fion.  An  art  cannot  be  taught  but  by  its  proper  terms,  but 
it  is  not  always  neceffary  to  teach  the  art. 

That  the  vulgar  exprefs  their  thoughts  clearly  is  far  from 
true  1  and  what  perfpicuity  can  be  found  among  them  pro¬ 
ceeds  not  from  the  eafinefs  of  their  language,  but  the  fhal- 
lownefs  of  their  thoughts.  He  that  fees  a  building  as  a 
common  fpedtator,  contents  himfelf  with  relating  that  it  is 
great  or  little,  mean  or  fplendid,  lofty  or  low ;  all  thefe 
words  are  intelligible  and  common,  but  they  convey  no 
diftinct  or  limited  ideas  ;  if  he  attempts,  without  the  terms 
of  architecture,  to  delineate  the  parts,  or  enumerate  the 
ornaments,  his  narration  at  once  becomes  unintelligible. 
The  terms,  indeed,  generally  difpleafe,  becaufe  they  are 
H.nderftood  by  few ;  but  they  are  little  underftood  only  be¬ 
caufe 
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caufe  few,  that  look  upon  an  edifice,  examine  its  parts,  or 
analyfe  its  columns  into  their  members. 

The  ftate  of  every  other  art  is  the  fame  ;  as  it  is  curforily 
furveyed  or  accurately  examined,  different  forms  of  expref- 
fion  become  proper.  In  morality  it  is  one  thing  to  difcufs 
the  niceties  of  the  cafuift,  and  another  to  direcl  the  prac¬ 
tice  of  common  life.  In  agriculture,  he  that  inftrudfs  the 
farmer  to  plow  and  fow,  may  convey  his  notions  without 
the  v/ords  which  he  would  find  neceffary  in  explaining  to 
philofophers  the  procefs  of  vegetation  ;  and  if  he,  who  ha? 
nothing  to  do  but  to  be  honeft  by  the  fhorteft  way,  will 
perplex  his  mind  with  fubtile  {peculations  ;  cr  if  he,  whofe 
talk  is  to  reap  and  threfh,  will  not  be  contented  without 
examining  the  evolution  of  the  feed  and  circulation  of  the 
fap  ;  the  writers  whom  either  fhall  confult  are  very  little 
to  be  blamed,  though  it  fhould  fometimes  happen  that  they 
are  read  in  vain. 


Numb.  71.  Saturday,  Augujl  25,  1759. 

Dick  SHIFTER  was  born  in  Cheapftde ,  and,  having  pall¬ 
ed  reputably  through  all  the  claffes  of  St.  Paul’s  fchool,  has 
been  for  fome  years  a  ftudent  in  the  Temple.  He  is  of 
opinion,  that  intenfe  application  dulls  the  Faculties,  and 
thinks  it  neceffary  to  temper  the  feverity  of  the  law  by 
books  that  engage  the  mind,  but  do  not  fatigue  it.  He  has 
therefore  made  a  copious  colledlion  of  plays,  poems,  and 
romances,  to  which  he  has  recourfe  when  he  fancies  him- 
felf  tired  with  ft atutes  and  reports  •,  and  he  feldom  enquires 
very  nicely  whether  he  is  weary  or  idle. 

Dick  has  received  from  his  favourite  authors  very  ftrong 
impreflions  cf  a  country  life  ;  and  though  his  furtheft  ex~ 
curfions  have  been  to  Greenwich  on  one  fide,  and  Chelfea  on 
the  other,  he  has  talked  for  feveral  years,  with  great  pomp 
of  language  and  elevation  of  fentiments,  about  a  ftate  too 
high  for  contempt  and  too  low  for  envy,  about  homely  quiet 
and  blamelefs  fimplicity,  paftoral  delights  and  rural  inno¬ 
pence. 
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His  friends,  who  had  eftates  in  the  country,  often  invited 
him  to  pafs  the  fummer  among  them,  but  fomething  01- 
other  had  always  hindered  him  ;  and  he  confidered,  that  to 
refide  in  the  houfe  of  another  man  was  to  incur  a  kind  of 
dependence  inconfiftent  with  that  laxity  of  life  which  he  had 
imaged  as  the  chief  good. 

This  fummer  he  refolved  to  be  happy,  and  procured  a 
lodging  to  be  taken  for  him  at  a  folitary  houfe,  fituated 
about  thirty  miles  from  London ,  on  the  banks  of  a  final! 
river,  with  corn  fields  before  it,  and  a  hill  on  each  fide 
covered  with  wood.  He  concealed  the  place  of  his  retire¬ 
ment,  that  none  might  violate  his  obfcurity,  and  promifed 
himfelf  many  a  happy  day  when  he  fhould  hide  himfelf 
among  the  trees,  and  contemplate  the  tumults  and  vexa¬ 
tions  of  the  town. 

He  ftepped  into  the  poft-chaife  with  his  heart  beating  and 
his  eyes  fparkling,  was  conveyed  through  many  varieties  of 
delightful  profpedls,  faw  hills  and  meadows,  corn  fields 
and  pafture,  fucceed  each  other,  and  for  four  hours  charg¬ 
ed  none  of  his  poets  with  fiction  or  exaggeration.  He  wag 
now  within  fix  miles  of  happinefs,  when,  having  never  felt 
fo  much  agitation  before,  he  began  to  wilh  his  journey  at 
an  end,  and  the  laft  hour  was  palled  in  changing  his  pofture, 
and  quarrelling  with  his  driver. 

An  hour  may  be  tedious,  but  cannot  be  long.  He  at 
length  alighted  at  his  new  dwelling,  and  was  received  as  he 
expedled  ;  he  looked  round  upon  the  hills  and  rivulets,  but 
his  joints  were  ftiff  and  his  mufcles  fore,  and  his  firft  re- 
queft  was  to  fee  his  bedchamber. 

He  relied  well,  and  afcribed  the  foundnefs  of  his  fleep  to 
the  ftillnefs  of  the  country.  He  expedited  from  that  time 
nothing  but  nights  of  quiet  and  days  of  rapture,  and,  as 
foon  as,he  had  rifen,  wrote  an  account  of  his  new  Hate  to 
one  of  his  friends  in  the  Temple. 


Dear  Frank, 

I  never  pitied  thee  before.  I  am  now  as  I  could  wiffj  every 
man  of  wifdom  and  virtue  to  be ,  in  the  regions  of  calm  content 
and  placid  meditation  ;  with  all  the  beauties  of  nature  foliciting 
my  notice ,  and  all  the  diverftties  of  pleafure  courting  my  accep¬ 
tance  ;  the  birds  are  chirping  in  the  hedges ,  and  the  fowers 
blooming  in  the  mead ;  the  breeze  is  wh'flling  in  the  wood,  and 
the  fun  dancing  on  the  water.  I  can  now  fay ,  with  truth, 

thil 
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that  a  man ,  capable  of  enjoying  the  purity  of  happincfs,  is  never 
more  bufy  than  in  his  hours  of  leftre,  nor  ever  lefs  folitary  than 
in  a  place  of  folitude. 

Jam ,  dear  Frank,  & c. 

When  he  had  fent  away  his  letter,  he  walked  into  the 
wood,  with  fome  inconvenience,  from  the  furze  that  pricked 
his  legs,  and  the  briars  that  Scratched  his  face.  He  at  lafi; 
fat  down  under  a  tree,  and  heard  with  great  delight  a  fhower, 
by  which  he  was  not  wet,  rattling  among  the  branches  :  this, 
faid  he,  is  the  true  image  of  obl'curity  ;  we  hear  pf  troubles 
and  commotions,  but  never  feel  them. 

His  amufement  did  not  overpower  the  calls  of  nature, 
and  he  therefore  went  back  to  order  his  dinner.  He  knew 
that  the  country  produces  whatever  is  eaten  or  drunk,  and, 
imagining  that  he  was  now  at  the  fource  of  luxury,  refolved 
to  indulge  himfelfwith  dainties  which  he  fuppofed  might  be 
procured  at  a  price  next  to  nothing,  if  any  price  at  all  was 
expended  ;  and  intended  to  amaze  the  rufticks  with  his  gene¬ 
rosity,  by  paying  more  than  they  would  a  He.  Of  twenty 
dilhes  which  he  named,  he  was  amazed  to  find  that  fcarcely 
one  was  to  be  had;  and  heard,  with  aftonifhment  and  indigna¬ 
tion,  that  all  the  fruits  of  the  earth  were  fold  at  a  higher 
price  than  in  the  ftreets  of  London. 

His  meal  was  fhort  and  fullen  ;  and  he  retired  again  to 
his  tree,  to  enquire  how  dearnefs  could  be  confiftent  with, 
abundance,  or  how  fraud  fhould  be  pra edited  by  fimplicity. 
He  was  not  fatisfied  with  his  own  fpeculations,  and  return¬ 
ing  home  early  in  the  evening,  went  a  while  from  window 
to  window,  and  found  that  he  wanted  feme  thing  to  do. 

He  enquired  for  a  news-paper,  and  wras  told  that  farmers 
never  minded  news',  but  that  they  could  fend  for  it  from  the 
ale-houfe.  A  meflenger  wras  difpatched,  who  ran  away  at 
full  fpeed,  but  loitered  an  hour  behind  the  hedges,  and  at 
laid  coming  back  with  his  feet  purpofely  bemired,  inltead  of 
exprefling  the  gratitude  which  Mr.  Shifter  expected  for  the 
bounty  of  a  fhilling,  faid,  that  the  night  was  wet,  and  the 
way  dirty,  and  he  hoped  that  his  worlhip  would  not  think 
it  much  to  give  him  half  a  crown. 

Dick  now  went  to  bed  with  fome  abatement  of  his  ex* 
peculations ;  but  fleep,  I  know  not  how,  revives  our  hopes, 
and  rekindles  our  defires.  He  rofe  early  in  the  morning, 
furveyed  the  landfcape,  and  was  pleafed.  He  walked  out, 
and  pafled  from  field  to  field,  without  obferving  any  beaten 
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path,  and  wondered  that  he  had  not  feen  the  fhepherdeffes 
danHpg,  nor  heard  the  fwains  piping  to  their  flocks. 

At  lafthe  faw  fome  reapers  and  harveff -women  at  dinner. 
Here,  faid  he,  are  the  true  Arcadians ,  and  advanced  cour- 
teoufly  towards  them,  as  afraid  of  confufing  them  by  tire  dig¬ 
nity  of  his  prefence.  They  acknowledged  his  fuperiority 
by  no  other  token  than  that  of  afking  him  for  fomething  to 
drink.  He  imagined  that  he  had  now  purchafed  the  privi¬ 
lege  of  difcourfe,  and  began  to  defcend  to  familiar  queftions, 
endeavouring  to  accommodate  his  difcourfe  to  the  groffnefs 
of  ruftick  underhand ings.  The  clowns  focn  found  that  he  did 
not  know  wheat  from  rye,  and  began  to  defpife  him  •,  one 
of  the  boys,  by  pretending  to  fhew  him  a  bird’s  neft,  de¬ 
coyed  him  into  a  ditch  •'  and  one  of  the  wenches  fold  him 
a  bargain. 

This  walk  had  given  him  no  great  pleafure  ;  but  he  hoped 
to  find  other  rufticks  lefs  coarfe  of  manners,  and  lefs  mif- 
chievous  of  difpofition.  Next  morning  he  was  accofled  by 
an  attorney,  who  told  him,  that,  unlefs  he  made  farmer 
Dobfon  fatisfadiion  for  trampling  his  grafs,  he  had  orders  to 
indidt  him.  Shifter  was  offended,  but  not  terrified  ;  and, 
telling  the  attorney  that  he  was  himfelf  a  lawyer,  talked  fo 
volubly  of  pettyfoggers  and  barraters,  that  he  drove  hirrv 
away. 

Finding  his  walks  thus  interrupted,  he  was  inclined  to 
ride,  and,  being  pleafed  with  the  appearance  of  a  horfe 
that  was  grazing  in  a  neighbouring  meadow,  enquired  the 
owner,  who  warranted  him  found,  and  wrnuld  not  fell  him, 
but  that  he  was  too  fine  for  a  plain  man.  Dick  paid  down 
the  price,  and,  riding  out  to  enjoy  the  evening,  fell  with 
his  new  horfe  into  a  ditch  ;  they  got  out  with  difficulty,  and, 
as  he  was  going  to  mount  again,  a  countryman  looked  at 
the  horfe,  and  perceived  him  to  be  blind.  Dick  went  to 
the  feller,  and  demanded  back  his  money  ;  but  was  told, 
that  a  man  who  rented  his  ground  muff  do  the  bell  for  him¬ 
felf,  that  his  landlord  had  his  rent  though  the  year  was  bar¬ 
ren,  and  that,  whether  horfes  had  eyes  or  no,  he  fnculd 
fell  them  to  the  highefc  bidder. 

Shifter  now  began  to  be  tired  with  ruftick  fimplicity,  and 
on  the  fifth  day  took  pcffeffion  again  of  his  chambers,  and 
bade  farewei  to  tire  regions  of  cairn  content  and  placid 
ineditation. 
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Numb.  72,  Saturday,  September  1,  1759. 

Men  complain  of  nothing  more  frequently  than  of  de¬ 
ficient  memory  ;  and,  indeed,  every  one  finds  that  many  of 
the  ideas  which  he  defired  to  retain  have  flipped  irretrieva¬ 
bly  away  ;  that  the  acquifitions  of  the  mind  are  fometimes 
equally'fugitive  with  the  gifts  of  fortune  ;  and  that  a  fhort 
intermiffion  of  attention  more  certainly  JefTens  knowledge 
than  impairs  an  eftate. 

To  affift  this  weaknefs  of  our  nature,  many  methods 
have  been  propofed,  all  of  which  may  be  juflly  fufpefted 
of  being  ineffettual ;  for  no  art  of  memory,  however  its 
effects  have  been  boafled  or  admired,  has  been  ever  adopt¬ 
ed  into  general  ufe,  nor  have  thofe  who  pofTefTed  it  appeared 
to  excel  others  in  readinefs  of  recollection  or  multiplicity 
of  attainments. 

There  is  another  art  of  which  all  have  felt  the  want, 
though  Themijlocles  only  confefTed  it.  We  fuffer  equal  pain 
from  the  pertinacious  adhefion  of  unwelcome  images,  as 
from  the  evanefcence  of  thofe  which  are  pleafing  and  ufeful ; 
and  it  maybe  doubted  whether  we  fhouldbe  more  benefited 
by  the  art  of  memory  or  the  art  of  forgetfulnefs. 

Forgetfulnefs  is  neceflary  to  remembrance.  Ideas  are 
retained  by  renovation  of  that  impreffion  which  time  is 
always  wearing  away,  and  which  new  images  are  ftriving 
to  obliterate.  If  ufelefs  thoughts  could  be  expelled  from 
the  mind,  all  the  valuable  parts  of  our  knowledge  would 
more  frequently  recur,  and  every  recurrence  would  reinflate 
them  in  their  former  place. 

It  is  impofiible  to  confider,  without  fome  regret,  how 
much  might  have  been  learned,  or  how  much  might  have 
been  invented,  by  a  rational  and  vigorous  application  of  time, 
ufelefsly  or  painfully  paffed  in  the  revocation  of  events, 
which  have  left  neither  good  nor  evil  behind  them,  in  grief 
for  misfortunes  either  repaired  or  irreparable,  in  refentment 
of  injuries  known  only  to  ourfelves,  of  which  death  has  put 
the  authors  beyond  our  power. 

Philofophy  has  accumulated  precept  upon  precept,  to 
warn  us  againfl:  the  anticipation  of  future  calamities.  All, 
qfelefs  mifery  is  certainly  folly,  and  he  that  feels  evils  best 
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fore  they  come  may  be  defer  vedly  cenfured  ;  yet  furely  to 
dread  the  future  is  more  reafonable  than  to  lament  the  pail. 
The  bufinefs  of  life  is  to  go  forwards  ;  he  who  fees  evil  in 
profpeft  meets  it  in  his  way ;  but  he  who  catches  it  by 
retrospection  turns  back  to  find  it.  That  which  is  feared 
may  fometimes  be  avoided,  but  that  which  is  regretted  to¬ 
day  may  be  regretted  again  to-morrow. 

Regret  is  indeed  ufeful  and  virtuous,  and  not  only  al¬ 
lowable  but  neceflary,  when  it  tends  to  the  amendment  of 
life,  or  to  admonition  of  error  which  we  may  be  again  in 
danger  of  committing.  But  a  very  fmall  part  of  the  mo¬ 
ments  fpent  in  meditation  on  the  paft,  produce  any  reafona¬ 
ble  caution  or  falutary  forrow.  Moft  of  the  mortifications 
that  we  have  fullered,  arofe  from  the  concurrence  of  local 
and  temporary  circumftances,  which  can  never  meet  again  ; 
and  moft  of  our  difappointments  have  fucceeded  thofe 
expectations,  which  life  allows  not  to  be  formed  a  fecond 
time. 

It  would  add  much  to  human  happinefs,  if  an  art  could 
be  taught  of  forgetting  all  of  which  the  remembrance  is  at 
once  ufelefs  and  afflictive,  if  that  pain  which  never  can  end 
In  pleafure  could  be  driven  totally  away,  that  the  mind 
might  perform  its  functions  without  incumbrance,  and  the 
paft  might  no  longer  encroach  upon  the  prefent. 

Little  can  be  done  well  to  which  the  whole  mind  is  not 
applied  ;  the  bufinefs  of  every  day  calls  for  the  day  to  which 
it  is  affigned  ;  and  he  will  have  no  leifure  to  regret  yefter- 
day’s  vexations  who  refolves  not  to  have  a  new  fubjedl  of 
regret  to-morrow. 

But  to  forget  or  to  remember  at  pleafure,  are  equally 
beyond  the  power  of  man.  Yet  as  memory  maybe  aflifted 
by  method,  and  the  decays  of  knowledge  repaired  by  ftated 
times  of  recollection,  fo  the  power  of  forgetting  is  capable 
of  improvement.  Reafon  will,  by  a  refolute  conteft,  pre¬ 
vail  over  imagination,  and  the  power  may  be  obtained  of 
transferring  the  attention  as  judgement  fhall  direct. 

The  incurfions  of  troublefome  thoughts  are  often  violent 
and  importunate;  and  it  is  not  eafy  to  a  mind  accuftomed 
to  their  inroads  to  expel  them  immediately  by  putting  bet¬ 
ter  images  into  motion  ;  but  this  enemy  of  quiet  is  above  all 
others  weakened  by  every  defeat ;  the  reflexion  which  has 
been  once  overpowered  and  ejected,  feldom  returns  with 
any  formidable  vehemence. 
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Employment  is  the  great  inftrument  of  intelledlual  do¬ 
minion.  The  mind  cannot  retire  from  its  enemy  into  total 
vacancy,  or  turn  afide  from  one  object  but  by  paffmg  to  ano¬ 
ther.  The  gloomy  and  the  refentful  are  always  found  among 
thofe  who  have  nothing  to  do,  or  who  do  nothing.  We 
mull  be  bufy  about  good  or  evil,  and  he  to  whom  the  pre- 
fent  offers  nothing  will  often  be  looking  backward  on  the 
paft. 


Numb.  73.  Saturday,  September  8,  175$. 


X  HAT  every  man  would  be  rich  if  a  wilh  could  obtain 
riches,  is  a  pofition  which  I  believe  few  will  conteft,  at  leaft 
in  a  nation  like  ours,  in  which  commerce  has  kindled  an 
univerfal  emulation  of  wealth,  and  in  which  money  re¬ 
ceives  all  the  honours  which  are  the  proper  right  of  know¬ 
ledge  and  of  virtue. 

Yet  though  we  are  all  labouring  for  gold  as  for  the  chief 
good,  and,  by  the  natural  effort  of  unwearied  diligence, 
have  found  many  expeditious  methods  of  obtaining  it,  we 
have  not  been  able  to  improve  the  art  of  ufing  it,  or  to  make 
it  produce  more  happinefs  than  it  afforded  in  former  times, 
when  every  declaimer  expatiated  on  its  mifchiefs,  and  every 
philofopher  taught  his  followers  to  defpife  it. 

Many  of  the  dangers  imputed  of  old  to  exorbitant  wealth, 
are  now  at  an  end.  The  rich  are  neither  waylaid  by  rob¬ 
bers,  nor  watched  by  informers ;  there  is  nothing  to  be 
dreaded  from  profcriptions,  or  feirures.  The  neceflity  of 
concealing  treafure  has  long  ceafcd  •,  no  man  now  needs 
counterfeit  mediocrity,  and  condemn  his  plate  and  jewels 
to  caverns  and  darknefs,  or  feafl  his  mind  with  tbs  con- 
fcioufnefs  of  clouded  fpiendour,  of  finery  which  is  ufelefs 
till  it  is  (hewn,  and  which  he  dares  net  fhew. 

In  our  time  the  poor  are  ftrongly  tempted  to  affume  the 
appearance  of  wealth,  but  the  wealthy  very  rarely  defire  to 
be  thought  poor ;  for  we  are  all  at  full  liberty  to  difplay 
Tiches  by  every  mode  of  oftentation.  We  fill  our  houfes 
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with  ufelefs  ornaments,  only  to  fbew  that  we  can  buy  them  j 
we  cover  our  coaches  with  gold,  and  employ  artifts  in  the 
difcovery  of  new  fafhions  of  expence  ;  and  yet  it  cannot 
be  found  that  riches  produce  happinefs. 

Of  riches,  as  of  every  thing  elfe,  the  hope  is  more  than 
the  enjoyment ;  while  we  confider  them  as  the  means  to  be 
ufed,  at  fome  future  time,  for  the  attainment  of  felicity, 
we  prefs  on  our  purfuit  ardently  and  vigoroufly,  and  that' 
ardour  fecures  us  from  wearinefs  of  ourfelves ;  but  no 
fooner  do  we  fit  down  to  enjoy  our  acquifitions,  than  we 
find  them  infufficient  to  fill  up  the  vacuities  of  life. 

One  caufe  which  is  not  always  obferved  of  the  infufficien- 
cy  of  riches,  is,  that  they  very  feldom  make  their  owner 
rich.  To  be  rich,  is  to  have  more  than  is  defired,  and 
more  than  is  wanted  *,  to  have  fomething  which  may  be  fpent 
without  reluctance,  and  fcattered  without  care,  with  which 
the  fudden  demands  of  defire  may  be  gratified,  the  cafual 
freaks  of  fancy  indulged,  or  the  unexpected  opportunities 
of  benevolence  improved. 

Avarice  is  always  poor,  but  poor  by  her  own  fault. 

^  There  is  another  poverty  to  which  the  rich  are  expofed 
with  lefs  guilt  by  the  officioufnefs  of  others.  Every  man, 
eminent  for  exuberance  of  fortune,  is  furrounded  from 
morning  to  evening,  and  from  evening  to  midnight,  by  flat¬ 
terers,  whofe  art  of  adulation  confifts  in  exciting  artificial 
wants,  and  in  forming  new  fchemes  of  profufion. 

‘ Tom  'Tranquil,  when  he  came  to  age,  found  himfelf  in 
poffeflion  of  a  fortune,  of  which  the  twentieth  part  might 
perhaps  have  made  him  rich.  His  temper  is  eafy,  and  his 
affeCfions  foft ;  he  receives  every  man  with  kindnefs,  and 
hears  him  with  credulity.  His  friends  took  care  to  fettle 
him  by  giving  him  a  wife,  whom,  having  no  particular  in¬ 
clination,  he  rather  accepted  than  chofe,  becaufe  he  was 
told  that  fhe  was  proper  for  him. 

He  was  now  to  live  with  dignity  proportionate  to  his 
fortune.  What  his  fortune  requires  or  admits  Tom  does 
not  know,  for  he  has  little  fltill  in  computation,  and  none 
of  his  friends  think  it  their  intereft  to  improve  it.  If  he 
was  fuffered  to  live  by  his  own  choice,  he  would  leave  every 
thing  as  he  finds  it,  and  pafs  through  the  world  diftinguilh- 
ed  only  by  inoffenfive  gentlenefs.  But  the  minifters  of  luxury 
have  marked  him  out  as  one  at  whofe  expence  they  may 
cxercife  their  arts.  A  companion,  who  had  juft  learned 
#he  names  of  the  Italian  mafters,  runs  from  fale  to  fale,  and 
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buys  pictures,  for  which  Mr.  Tranquil  pays,  without  en¬ 
quiring  where  they  (hall  be  hung.  Another  fills  his  garden 
with  ftatues,  -which  Tranquil  wilhes  away,  but  dares  not 
remove.  One  of  his  friends  is  learning  architedure  by 
building  him  a  houfe,  which  he  palled  by,  and  enquired 
to  whom  it  belonged  ;  another  has  been  fodthree  years  dig¬ 
ging  canals  and  raifing  mounts,  cutting  trees  clown  in  ©ne 
place,  and  planting  them  in  another,  on  which  Tranquil 
looks  with  ferene  indifference,  without  aiking  what  will  be 
the  coft.  Another  projedor  tells  him  that  a  water-work, 
like  that  of  Verfailles ,  will  complete  die  beauties  of  his 
feat,  and  lays  his  draughts  before  him  ;  Tranquil  turns  his 
eyes  upon  them,  and  the  artift  begins  his  explanations  j 
Tranquil  raifes  no  objections,  but  orders  him  to  begin  the 
work,  that  he  may  efcape  from  talk  which  he  does  not 
underftand. 

Thus  a  thoufand  hands  are  bufy  at  his  expence,  without- 
adding  to  his  pleafures.  He  pays  and  receives  vifits,  and 
has  loitered  in  public  or  in  folitude,  talking  in  fummer  of 
the  town,  and  in  winter  of  the  country,  without  knowing 
that  his  fortune  is  impaired,  till  his  lleward  told  him  this 
morning,  that  he  could  pay  the  workmen  no  longer  but  by 
mortgaging  a  manor. 


Numb.  74.  Saturday,  September  15,  1759. 


In  the  mythological  pedigree  of  learning,  memory  is  made 
the  mother  of  the  mufes,  by  which  the  mailers  of  ancient 
wifdom,  perhaps,  meant  to  Ihew  the  necelhty  of  ftoring  the 
mind  copioully  with  true  notions,  before  the  imagination 
Ihould  be  fuffered  to  form  fidions  or  colled  embeliilhments  ; 
for  the  works  of  an  ignorant  poet  can  afford  nothing  higher 
than  pleafing  found,  and  lidion  is  of  no  other  ufe  than  to 
difplay  the  treafures  of  memory. 

The  necelhty  of  memory  to  the  acquifition  of  knowledge 
is  inevitably  felt  and  univerfallv  allowed,  fo  that  fcarcely  any 
other  of  the  mental  faculties  are  commonly  confidered  as 
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neceffary  to  a  ftudent :  he  that  admires  the  proficiency  of 
another  always  attributes  it  to  the  happinefs  of  his  memory; 
and  he  that  laments  his  own  defe£ts,  concludes  with  2  wifh 
that  his  memory  was  better. 

It  is  evident,  that  when  the  power  of  retention  is  weak, 
all  the  attempts  at  eminence  of  knowledge  muft  be  vain  ; 
and  as  few  are  willing  to  be  doomed  to  perpetual  ignorance*. 
I  may,  perhaps,  afford  confolation  to  fome  that  have  fallen 
too  eafily  into  del'pondence,  by  obferving  that  fuch  weak- 
nefs  is,  in  my  opinion,  very  rare,  and  that  few  have  reafon 
to  complain  of  nature  as  unkindly  fparing  of  the  gifts  of 
memory. 

In  the  common  bufmefs  of  life,  we  find  the  memory  of 
one  like  that  of  another,  and  honeftly  impute  omiffions  not 
to  involuntary  forgetfulnefs,  but  culpable  inattention  ;  but 
in  literary  inquiries,  failure  is  imputed  rather  to  want  of 
memory  than  of  diligence. 

We  confider  ourfelves  as  defective  in  memory,  either  be- 
caule  we  remember  lefs  than  we  defire,  or  lefs  than  we  fup- 
pofe  others  to  remember. 

Memory  is  like  all  other  human  powers,  with  which  no 
man  can  be  fatisfied  who  meafures  them  by  what  he  can 
conceive,  or  by  what  he  can  defire.  He  whofe  mind  is 
melt  capacious,  finds  it  much  too  narrow  for  his  wifnes  : 
he  that  remembers  molt,  remembers  little  compared  with 
what  he  forgets.  He  therefore  that,  after  the  perufal  of  a 
book,  finds  few  ideas  remaining  in  his  mind,  is  not  to  con¬ 
fider  the  difappointment  as  peculiar  to  himfelf,  or  to  refign 
all  hopes  of  improvement,  becaufe  he  does  not  retain  what 
even  the  author  has  perhaps  forgotten. 

He  who  compares  his  memory  with  that  of  others,  is 
often  too  hafty  to  lament  the  inequality.  Nature  has  fome- 
times,  indeed,  afforded  examples  of  enormous,  wonderful, 
a  id  gigantick  memory.  Scaliger  reports  of  himfelf,  that, 
in  his  youth,  he  could  repeat  above  an  hundred  verfes, 
having  once  read  them  ;  and  Barthicus  declares,  that  he 
wrote  his  Comment  upon  Claudlan  without  confulting  the  text. 
But  not  to  have  fuch  degrees  of  memory,  is  no  more  to  be 
lamented,  than  not  to  have  the  ftrength  of  Hercules ,  or  the 
fwiftnefs  of  Achilles  He  that,  in  tiie  diftribudon  of  good, 
has  an  equal  fhare  with  common  men,  may  juftly  be  content¬ 
ed.  Where  there  is  no  Itriking  difparity,  it  is  difficult  to 
know  of  two  which  remembers  molt,  and  ftill  more  difficult 
io  difeover  which  reads  with  greater  attention,  which  has 
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renewed  the  firft  impreflion  by  more  frequent  repetitions, 
or  by  what  accidental  combination  of  ideas  either  mind 
might  have  united  any  particular  narrative  or  argument  to 
its  former  ftock. 

But  memory,  however  impartially  d’.ftributed,  fo  often 
deceives  our  truft,  that  almoft  every  man  attempts,  by  fome 
artifice  or  other,  to  fecure  its  fidelity. 

It  is  the  practice  of  many  readers  to  note,  in  the  margin 
of  their  books,  the  fnoft  important  pafiages,  the  ftrongeft 
arguments,  or  the  brighteft  fentiments.  Thus  they  load 
their  minds  with  fuperfiuous  attention,  reprefs  the  vehe¬ 
mence  of  curiofity  by  ufelefs  deliberation,  and  by  frequent 
interruption  break  the  current  of  narration  or  the  chain  of 
reafon,  and  at  lafl:  clofe  the  volume,  and  forget  the  pafiages 
and  marks  together. 

Others  I  have  found  unalterably  perfuaded,  that  nothing 
is  certainly  remembered  but  what  is  tranfcribed  ;  and  they 
have  therefore  paffed  weeks  and  months  in  transferring  large 
quotations  to  a  common  place  book.  Yet,  why  any  part  of 
a  book,  which  can  be  confulted  at  pleafure,  fhouid  be  copi¬ 
ed,  1  was  never  able  to  difcover.  The  hand  has  no  clofer 
correfpondence  with  the  memory  than  the  eye.  The  aft  of 
writing  itfeif  diftrafts  the  thoughts,  and  what  is  read  twice 
is  commonly  better  remembered  than  what  is  tranfcribed. 
This  method  therefore  confumes  time  without  afliftinp- 
tnemory. 

The  true  art  of  memory  is  the  art  of  attention.  No  man 
will  read  with  much  advantage,  who  is  not  able,  a£  plea¬ 
fure,  to  evacuate  his  mind,  or  who  brings  not  to  his  author 
an  intelleft  defecated  and  pure,  neither  turbid  with  care, 
nor  agitated  by  pleafure.  If  the  repofitories  of  thought  are 
already  full,  what  can  they  receive  ?  If  the  mind  is  employ¬ 
ed  on  the  paft  or  future,  the  book  will  be  held  before  the 
eyes  in  vain.  What  is  read  with  delight  is  commonly  re¬ 
tained,  becaufe  pleafure  always  fecures  attention ;  but  the 
books  which  are  com'ultedby  occafionai  neceffity,  and  peruf- 
ed  with  impatience,  feldom  leave  any  traces  on  the  mind. 
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Numb.  75.  Saturday,  September  22,  1759. 


In  the  time  when  Bajfora  was  considered  as  the  fchool  of 
Afia ,  and  flouriftied  by  the  reputation  of  its  profeflors  and 
the  confluence  of  its  ftudents,  among  the  pupils  that  liften- 
ed  round  the  chair  of  Albumazar  was  Gelaleddin ,  a  native  of 
Tauris  in  Perfia,  a  young  man  amiable  in  his  manners  and 
beautiful  in  his  form,  of  boundlefs  curiofity,  inceflant  dili¬ 
gence,  and  irrefiftible  genius,  of  quick  apprehenfion  and 
tenacious  memory,  accurate  without  narrownefs,  and  eager 
for  novelty  without  inconftancy. 

No  fooner  did  Gelaleddin  appear  at  Bajfora ,  than  his  virtues 
and  abilities  raifed  him  to  diftindlion.  He  palled  from 
clafs  to  clafs,  rather  admired  than  envied  by  thofe  whom 
the  rapidity  of  his  progrefs  left  behind  ;  he  was  confulted  by 
his  fellow-ftudents  as  an  oraculous  guide,  and  admitted  as  a 
competent  auditor  to  the  conferences  of  the  fages. 

After  a  few  years,  having  palled  through  all  the  exercifes 
of  probation,  Gelaleddin  was  invited  to  a  profelfor’s  feat, 
and  entreated  to  increafe  the  fplendour  of  Bajfora.  Gelaled¬ 
din  affedled  to  deliberate  on  the  propofal,  with  which,  be¬ 
fore  he  confldered  it,  he  refolved  to  comply  ;  and  next  morn¬ 
ing  retired  to  a  garden  planted  for  the  recreation  of  the  ftu- 
dents,  and,  entering  a  folitary  walk,  began  to  meditate  upon 
his  future  life. 

“  If  I  am  thus  eminent,”  faid  he,  “  in  the  regions  of 
<f  literature,  I  {hall  be  yet  more  confpicuous  in  any  other 
“  place  ;  if  I  Ihould  now  devote  myfelf  to  lludy  and  re- 
“  tirement,  I  mull  pafs  my  life  in  filence,  unacquainted 
“  with  the  delights  of  wealth,  the  influence  of  power,  the 
“  pomp  of  greatnefs,  and  the  charms  of  elegance,  with  all 
“  that  man  envies  and  defires,  with  all  that  keeps  the  world 
ft  in  motion,  by  the  hope  of  gaining  or  the  fear  of  loling  it. 
“  I  will  therefore  depart  to  Tauris,  where  the  Perfian 
<f  monarch  refides  in  all  the  fplendour  of  abfolute  domini- 
“  on  :  my  reputation  will  fly  before  me,  my  arrival  will  be 
**  congratulated  by  my  kinfmen  and  my  friends  ;  I  (hall  fee 
**  the  eyes  of  thofe  who  predidl  my  greatnefs  fparkling 
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“  with  exultation,  and  the  faces  of  thofe  that  once  defpifed 
“  me  clouded  with  envy,  or  counterfeiting  kindnefs  by 
“  artificial  fmiles.  I  will  fhew  my  wifdom  by  my  difcourfe> 
“  and  my  moderation  by  my  filence  ;  I  will  inllrudt  the 
“  modell  with  eafy  gentlenefs,  and  reprefs  the  oftentatious 
“  by  feafonable  fupercilioufnefs.  My  apartments  will  be 
“  crowded  by  the  inquifitive  and  the  vain,  by  thofe  that 
“  honour  and  thofe  that  rival  me  ;  my  name  will  foon  reach 
“  the  court ;  I  {hall  Hand  before  the  throne  of  the  emperor  •, 
“  the  judges  of  the  law  will  confefs  my  wifdom,  and  the 
“  nobles  will  contend  to  heap  gifts  upon  me.  If  I  {hall 
“  find  that  my  merit,  like  that  of  others,  excites  malignity, 
“  or  feel  myfelf  tottering  on  the  feat  of  elevation,  I  may 
“  at  laft  retire  to  academical  obfcurity,  and  become,  in  my 
“  lowed:  Hate,  a  profeflor  of  Bajora.” 

Having  thus  fettled  his  determination,  he  declared  to  his 
friends  his  defign  of  vifiting  Tauris ,  and  faw  with  more 
pleafure  than  he  ventured  to  exprefs,  the  regret  with  which 
he  was  difmifled.  He  could  not  bear  to  delay  the  honours 
to  which  he  was  deftined,  and  therefore  haftened  away,  and 
in  a  fhort  time  entered  the  capital  of  Perfia.  He  was  im- 
immediately  immerfed  in  the  crowd,  and  paffed  unobferved 
to  his  father’s  houfe.  He  entered,  and  was  received,  though 
not  unkindly,  yet  without  any  excefs  of  fondnefs  or  excla¬ 
mations  of  rapture.  His  father  had,  in  his  abfence,  fuf- 
fered  many  Ioffes,  and  Gelaleddin  was  confidered  as  an  ad¬ 
ditional  burthen  to  a  falling  family. 

When  he  recovered  from  his  furprize,  he  began  to  difplay 
his  acquifitions,  and  pradlifed  all  the  arts  of  narration  and 
difquifition  :  but  the  poor  ’nave  no  leifure  to  be  pleafed  with 
eloquence  ;  they  heard  his  arguments  without  refledlion, 
and  his  pleafantries  without  a  futile.  He  then  applied  him- 
felf  fingly  to  his  brothers  and  fillers,  but  found  them  all 
chained  down  by  invariable  attention  to  their  own  fortunes, 
and  infenfible  of  any  other  excellence  than  that  which  could 
bring  fome  remedy  for  indigence. 

It  was  now  known  in  the  neighbourhood  that  Gelaleddin 
was  returned,  and  he  fate  for  fome  days  in  expedition  that 
the  learned  would  vifit  him  for  confultation,  or  the  great 
for  entertainment.  But  who  will  be  pleafed  or  inltrudled 
in  the  manfions  of  poverty  ?  He  then  frequented  places  of 
publick  refort,  and  endeavoured  to  attradl  notice  by  the 
copioufnefs  of  his  talk.  The  fpritely  were  filenced,  and 
went  away  to  cenfure  in  fome  other  place  his  arrogance  and 
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his  pedantry  \  and  the  dull  liftened  quietly  for  a  while,  and 
then  wondered  why  any  man  fhould  take  pains  to  obtain  fo 
much  knowledge  which  would  never  do  him  good. 

He  next  folicited  the  vifiers  for  employment,  not  doubt¬ 
ing  but  his  fervice  would  be  eagerly  accepted.  He  was  told 
by  one  that  there  was  no  vacancy  in  his  office  ;  by  another, 
that  his  merit  was  above  any  patronage  but  that  of  the 
emperor  ;  by  a  third,  that  he  would  not  forget  him  ;  and 
by  the  chief  vifier,  that  he  did  not  think  literature  of  any 
great  ufe  in  publick  bufinefs.  He  was  fometimes  admitted 
to  their  tables,  where  he  exerted  his  wit  and  diffufed  his 
knowledge  ■,  but  he  obferved,  that  where,  by  endeavour 
or  accidtnt,  he  had  remarkably  excelled,  he  was  feldom  in¬ 
vited  a  fecond  time. 

He  now  returned  to  Bajfora ,  wearied  and  difgufted,  but 
confident  of  refuming  his  former  rank,  and  revelling  again 
in  fatiety  of  praife.  But  he  who  had  been  neglefted  at 
Tanris ,  was  not  much  regarded  at  Er flora  ;  he  was  confider- 
ed  as  a  fugitive,  who  returned  only  becaufe  he  could  live  in 
no  other  place  ;  his  companions  found  that  they  had  for¬ 
merly  overrated  his  abilities,  and  he  lived  long  without 
notice  or  efteem. 


Numb-  76.  Saturday,  September  29,  1759- 
fo  the  IDLER. 


■S  f  R, 

I  "WAS  much  pleafed  with  your  ridicule  of  thofe  {hallow 
criticks,  whofe  judgement,  though  often  right  as  far  as  it 
goes,  yet  Teaches  only  to  inferior  beauties,  and  who,  unable 
to  comprehend  the  whole,  judge  only  by  parts,  and  from 
thence  determine  the  merit  of  extenfive  works.  But  there 
is  another  kind  of  critick  ftill  worfe,  who  judges  by  narrow 
rules,  and  thofe  too  often  falfe,  and  which,  though  they 
fhould  be  true,  and  founded  on  nature,  will  lead  him  but  a‘ 
very  little  way  toward  the  juft  eftimation  of  the  fublime 
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beauties  in  works  of  genius ;  for  whatever  part  of  arj. 
art  can  be  executed  or  criticifed  by  rules,  that  part  is  no 
longer  the  work  of  genius,  which  implies  excellence  out  of 
the  reach  of  rules.  For  my  own  part,  I  profefs  myfelf  an 
Idler,  and  love  to  give  my  judgement,  fuch  as  it  is,  from 
my  immediate  perceptions,  without  much  fatigue  of  think¬ 
ing  ;  and  I  am  of  opinion,  that  if  a  man  has  not  thofe  per¬ 
ceptions  right,  it  will  be  vain  for  him  to  endeavour  to  fup- 
ply  their  place  by  rules,  which  may  enable  him  to  talk 
more  learnedly,  but  not  to  diftinguilh  more  acutely.  Ano¬ 
ther  reafon  which  hag  leflened  my  affection  for  the  ftudy 
of  criticifm  is,  that  criticks,  fo  far  as  I  have  obferved,  de¬ 
bar  fhemfelves  from  receiving  any  pleafure  from  the  polite 
arts,  at  the  fame  time  that  they  profefs  to  love  and  admire 
them  :  for  thefe  rules,  being  always  uppermoft,  give  them 
fuch  a  propenfity  to  criticife,  that,  inftead  of  giving  up  the 
reins  of  their  imagination  into  their  author’s  hands,  their 
frigid  minds  are  employed  in  examining  whether  the  per¬ 
formance  be  according  to  the  rules  of  art. 

To  thofe  who  are  refolved  to  be  criticks  in  fpite  of  nature, 
and  at  the  fame  time  have  no  great  difpofition  to  much  read¬ 
ing  and  ftudy,  I  would  recommend  to  them  to  aflume  the 
character  of  connoifleur,  which  may  be  purchafed  at  a  much 
cheaper  rate  than  that  of  a  critick  in  poetrv.  The  remem¬ 
brance  of  a  few  names  of  painters,  with  tfieir  general  cha¬ 
racters,  with  a  few  rules  of  the  academy,  which  they  may 
pick  up  among  the  painters,  will  go  a  great  way  towards 
making  a  very  notable  connoifleur. 

With  a  gentleman  of  this  caft,  I  vifited  laft  week  the? 
Cartoons  at  Hampton-court ;  he  was  juft  returned  from 
Italy,  a  connoifleur  of  courfe,  and  of  courfe  his  mouth  full 
of  nothing  but  the  grace  of  Raffaelle,  the  purity  of  Do- 
menichino ,  the  learning  of  PouJJin ,  the  air  of  Guido,  the 
greatnefs  of  tafte  of  the  Charaches,  and  the  fublimity  and 
grand  contorno  of  Michael  Angelo  ;  with  all  the  reft  of  the 
cant  of  criticifm,  which  he  emitted  with  that  volubility 
which  generally  thofe  orators  have  who  annex  no  ideas  to 
their  words. 

As  we  were  palling  through  the  rooms,  in  our  way  to  the 
gallery,  I  made  him  obferve  a  whole  length  of  Charles  the 
Firft  by  Vandyke,  as  a  perfeft  representation  of  the  charac¬ 
ter  as  well  as  the  figure  of  the  man.  He  agreed  it  was  very 
fine,  but  it  wanted  fpirit  and  contrail,  and  had  not  the 
flowing  line,  without  which  a  figure  could  not  poffibly  be 
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graceful.  When  we  entered  the  gallery,  I  thought  I  could 
perceive  him  recollecting  his  rules  by  which  he  was  to  criti- 
ciie  Raffaelle.  I  lhall  pafs  over  his  obfervation  of  the  boats 
being  too  little,  and  other  criticifms  of  that  kind,  till  we 
arrived  at  St.  Paul  preaching.  “  This,”  fays  he,  “  is  efieem- 
ed  the  moll  excellent  of  all  the  cartoons ;  what  noblenefs, 
what  dignity,  there  is  in  that  figure  of  St.  Paul !  and  yet 
what  an  addition  to  that  noblenefs  could  Raffaelle  have  given, 
had  the  art  of  contrail  been  known  in  his  time  !  but,  above 
all,  the  flowing  line,  which  conllitutes  grace  and  beauty  ! 
You  would  not  then  have  feen  an  upright  figure  Handing 
equally  on  both  legs,  and  both  hands  flretched  forward  in 
the  fame  direction,  and  his  drapery,  to  all  appearance,  with¬ 
out  the  lealt  art  of  difpofition.”  The  following  picture  is 
the  Charge  to  Peter.  “  Here,”  fays  he,  “  are  twelve  upright 
figures  ;  what  a  pity  it  is  that  Raffaelle  was  not  acquainted 
with  the  pyramidal  principle  !  He  would  then  have  con¬ 
trived  the  figures  in  the  middle  to  have  been  on  higher 
ground,  or  the  figures  at  the  extremities  Hooping  or  lying, 
which  would  not  only  have  formed  the  group  into  the  lhape 
cf  a  pyramid,  but  likewife  ccntraHed  the  Handing  figures. 
“  Indeed,”  added  he,  “  I  have  often  lamented  that  fo  great 
a  genius  as  Raffaelle  had  not  lived  in  this  enlightened  age, 
fince  the  art  has  been  reduced  to  principles,  and  had  had 
his  education  in  one  of  the  modern  academies  ;  wdiat  glori¬ 
ous  works  might  we  then  have  expected  from  his  divine 
pencil  !” 

I  fhall  trouble  you  no  longer  with  my  friend’s  obfervati- 
ons,  which,  I  fuppofe,  you  are  now  able  to  continue  by 
yourfelf.  It  is  curious  to  obferve,  that,  at  the  fame  time 
that  great  admiration  is  pretended  for  a  name  of  fixed  re¬ 
putation,  objections  are  raifed  againH  thofe  very  qualities 
by  which  that  great  name  was  acquired. 

Thofe  criticks  are  continually  lamenting  that  Raffaelle  had 
not  the  colouring  and  harmony  of  Rubens ,  or  the  light  and 
lhadow  of  Rembrant,  without  confidering  how  much  the 
gay  harmony  of  the  former,  and  affedlation  of  the  latter, 
■would  take  from  the  dignity  of  Raffaelle ;  and  yet  Rubens 
had  great  harmony,  and  Rembrant  underHood  light  and 
lhadow  :  but  what  may  be  an  excellence  in  a  lower 
clafs  of  painting,  becomes  a  blemifh  in  a  higher ;  as  the 
quick,  fpritely  turn,  which  is  the  life  and  beauty  of  epi- 
grammatick  compofitions,  would  but  ill  fuit  with  the  ma- 
jefiy  of  heroick  poetry. 
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To  conclude  ;  I  would  not  be  thought  to  infer,  from  any 
thing  that  has  been  faid,  that  rules  are  abfolutely  unnecef- 
fary  ;  but  to  cenfure  fcrupulofity,  a  fervile  attention  to  mi¬ 
nute  exa&nefs,  which  is  fometimes  inconfiftent  with 
higher  excellency,  and  is  loft  in  the  blaze  of  expanded  ge¬ 
nius. 

I  do  not  know  whether  you  will  think  painting  a  general 
fubjett.  By  inferting  this  letter,  perhaps  you  will  incur 
the  cenfure  a  man  would  deferve,  whofe  bufinefs  being  to 
entertain  a  whole  room,  fhould  turn  his  back  to  the  com¬ 
pany,  and  talk  to  a  particular  perfon. 

I  am.  Sir,  & c. 


Numb.  77.  Saturday,  Odober  6,  1759. 


Easy  poetry  is  univerfally  admired ;  but  I  know  not 
whether  any  rule  has  yet  been  fixed,  by  which  it  may  be 
decided  when  poetry  can  be  properly  called  eafy.  Horace 
has  told  us,  that  it  is  fuch  as  every  reader  hopes  to  equal,  but 
after  long  labour  finds  unattainable.  This  is  a  very  loofe  de- 
fcription,  in  which  only  the  effect  is  noted  ;  the  qualities 
which  produce  this  effe£t  remain  to  be  inveftigated. 

Eafy  poetry  is  that  in  which  natural  thoughts  are  ex- 
prefled  without  violence  to  the  language.  The  difcriminating 
character  of  eafe  confifts  principally  in  the  didlion,  for 
all  true  poetry  requires  that  the  fentiments  be  natural. 
Language  fuffers  violence  by  harlh  or  by  daring  figures,  by 
tranfpofition,  by  unufual  acceptations  of  words,  and  by  any 
licence,  which  would  be  avoided  by  a  writer  of  profe. 
Where  any  artifice  appears  in  the  conftruftion  of  the  verle, 
that  verfe  is  no  longer  eafy.  Any  epithet  which  can 
be  ejedfed  without  diminution  of  the  fenfe,  any  curious 
iteration  of  the  fame  word,  and  all  unufual,  though  not 
ungrammatical  ftrutture  of  fpeech,  deftroy  the  grace  of 
eafy  poetry. 
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The  firft  lines  of  Pope’s  Iliad  afford  examples  of  many 
licences  which  an  eafy  writer  muft  decline  : 

Achilles  wrath,  to  Greece  the  direful fpring 
Of  woes  unnumber’d,  heav’n/y  Goddefs  fin g, 

The  wrath  which  hurl’d  to  Pluto’s  gloomy  reign 
The  fouls  of  mighty  chiefs  untimely  flain. 

In  the  firft  couplet  the  language  is  diftorted  by  inverfions, 
clogged  with  fuperfluities,  and  clouded  by  a  harfh  metaphor  •, 
and  in  the  fecond  there  are  two  words  ufed  in  an  uncom¬ 
mon  fenfe,  and  two  epithets  inferted  only  to  lengthen  the 
line  ;  all  thefe  practices  may  in  a  long  work  eafily  be  pardon-, 
ed,  but  they  always  produce  feme  (tegree  of  obfeurity  and 
ruggednefs. 

Eafy  poetry  has  been  fo  long  excluded  by  ambition  of 
ornament,  and  luxuriance  of  imagery,  that  its  nature  feems 
now  to  be  forgotten.  Affedfation,  however  oppofite  to 
eafe,  is  fometimes  miftaken  for  it :  and  thofe  who  afpire  to 
gentle  elegance,  colledf  female  phrafes  and  fafhionable  bar^ 
barifms,  and  imagine  that  ftyle  to  be  eafy  which  cuftom  has 
made  familiar.  Such  was  the  idea  of  the  poet  who  wrote 
the  following  verfes  to  a  countefs  cutting  paper  : 

Pallas  grew  vap’r'fj  once  and  odd. 

She  would  not-  do  the  leaf  right  thing 
Either  for  Goddefs  or  for  God, 

Nor  work,  nor  play,  nor  paint,  nor  ling. 

Jove  frown’d,  and  “  Ufe  (he  cry’d)  thofe  eyes 
“  So  fkilful,  and  thofe  hands  fo  taper  ; 

Do  fomething  exquifite  and  wife” — 

She  bow’d,  obey’d  him,  and  cut  paper. 

This  vexing  him  who  gave  her  birth. 

Thought  by  all  Heaven  a  burning  f same, 

V/hat  does  Jhe  next,  but  bids  on  earth 
Her  Burlington  do  juft  the  fame  ? 

Pallas,  you  give  yourfelf f  range  airs  ; 

But  fure  you’ll  find  it  hard  to  fpoil 
The  fenfe  and  tafte  of  one  that  bears 
The  name  of  Savile  and  of  Boyle. 

Alas !  one  bad  example  drown, 

How  quickly  all  the  fex  purfue  1 
See,  madam  !  fee  the  arts  o’erthrown 
Between  John  Overton  and  you. 
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It  is  the  prerogative  of  eafy  poetry  to  be  underftood  as 
long  as  the  language  lafts ;  but  modes  of  fpeech,  which 
owe  their  prevalence  only  to  modifh  folly,  or  to  the  emi¬ 
nence  of  thofe  that  ufe  them,  die  away  with  their  inven¬ 
tors,  and  their  meaning,  in  a  few  years,  is  no  longer  known. 

Eafy  poetry  is  commonly  fought  in  petty  compofitions 
upon  minute  fubjedls ;  but  eafe,  though  it  excludes  pomp, 
will  admit  greatnefs.  Many  lines  in  Catos  foliloquy  are  at 
once  eafy  and  fublime  : 

’Tis  the  divinity  that  ftirs  within  us  ; 

’Tis  Heaven  itfelf  that  points  out  an  hereafter, 

And  intimates  eternity  to  man. 

- If  there’s  a  power  above  us, 

And  that  there  is  all  nature  cries  aloud 
Thro’  all  her  works,  he  mull  delight  in  virtue, 

And  that  which  he  delights  in  mull  be  happy. 

Nor  is  eafe  more  contrary  to  wit  than  to  fublimity ;  the  cele¬ 
brated  ftanza  of  Cowley ,  on  a  lady  elaborately  dreffed,  lofes 
nothing  of  its  freedom  by  the  fpirit  of  the  fentiment : 

Th’  adorning  thee  with  fo  much  art 
Is  but  a  barb’rous  (kill, 

’Tis  like  thepois’ning  of  a  dart, 

Too  apt  before  to  kill 

Cowley  feems  to  have  polfelTed  the  power  of  writing  cafily 
beyond  any  other  of  our  poets  •,  yet  his  purfuit  of  remote 
thought  led  him  often  into  harfnnefs  of  expreffion.  Waller 
often  attempted,  but  feldom  attained  it ;  for  he  is  too  fre¬ 
quently  driven  into  tranfpofitions.  The  poets  from  the  time 
of  Dryden,  have  gradually  advanced  in  embellifhment,  and 
confequently  departed  from  (implicity  and  eafe. 

To  require  from  any  author  many  pieces  of  eafy  poetry, 
would  be  indeed  to  opprefs  him  with  too  hard  a  talk.  It  is 
lefs  difficult  to  write  a  volume  of  lines  fwelled  with  epithets, 
brightened  by  figures,  and  ftiffened  by  tranfpofitions,  than 
to  produce  a  few  couplets  graced  only  by  naked  elegance  and 
fimple  purity,  which  require  fo  much  care  and  (kill,  that  I 
doubt  whether  any  of  our  authors,  have  yet  been  able,  for 
twenty  lines  together,  nicely  to  obferve  the  true  definition 
of  eafy  poetry. 
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Numb.  78.  Saturday,  October  13,  1759. 


I-  HAVE  patted  the  fummer  in  one  of  thofe  places  to 
which  a  mineral  fpririg  gives  the  idle  and  luxurious  an  an¬ 
nual  reafon  for  reforting,  whenever  they  fancy  themfelves 
offended  by  the  heat  of  London.  What  is  the  true  motive 
of  this  periodical  affembly,  I  have  never  yet  been  able  to 
difcover.  The  greater  part  of  the  vifitants  neither  feel 
difeafes  nor  fear  them.  What  pleafure  can  be  expedled 
more  than  the  variety  of  the  journey,  I  know  not,  for  the 
numbers  are  too  great  for  privacy,  and  too  fmall  for  diver- 
fion.  As  each  is  known  to  be  a  fpy  upon  the  reft,  they  all 
live  in  continual  reftraint  •,  and  having  but  a  narrow  range 
for  cenfure,  they  gratify  its  cravings  by  preying  on  one 
another. 

But  every  condition  has  fome  advantages.  In  this  con¬ 
finement,  a  fmall  circle  affords  opportunities  for  more  exadt 
obfervation.  The  glafs  that  magnifies  its  objedl  contracts 
the  fight  to  a  point  •,  and  the  mind  muft  be  fixed  upon  a 
fingle  character  to  remark  its  minute  peculiarities.  The 
quality  or  habit  which  pafles  unobferved  in  the  tumult  of 
fuccefiive  multitudes,  becomes  confpicuous  when  it  is 
offered  to  the  notice  day  after  day  ;  and  perhaps  I  have, 
without  any  diftindt  notice,  feen  thoufands  like  my  late 
companions;  for  when  the  fcene  can  be  varied  at  pleafure, 
a  flight  difguft  turns  us  afide  before  a  deep  impreflion  can 
be  made  upon  the  mind. 

There  was  a  feledt  fet,  fuppofed  to  be  diftinguifhed  by 
fuperiority  of  intellects,  who  always  patted  the  evening  to¬ 
gether.  To  be  admitted  to  their  converfation  was  the  high- 
eft  honour  of  the  place  ;  many  youths  afpired  to  diftindiion, 
by  pretending  to  occafional  invitations  ;  and  the  ladies  were 
often  wifhing  to  be  men,  that  they  might  partake  the  plea- 
fures  of  learned  fociety. 

I  know  not  whether  by  merit  or  deftiny,  I  was,  foon  after 
my  arrival,  admitted  to  this  envied  party,  which  I  frequent¬ 
ed  till  I  had  learned  the  art  by  which  each  endeavoured  to 
fupport  his  charadter. 
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Tom  Steady  was  a  vehement  aflertor  of  uncontroverted 
truth ;  and  by  keeping  himfelf  out  of  the  reach  of  contra¬ 
diction  had  acquired  all  the  confidence  which  the  confciouf- 
nefs  of  irrefiftible  abilities  could  have  given.  I  was  once 
mentioning  a  man  of  eminence,  and,  after  having  recount¬ 
ed  his  virtues,  endeavoured  toreprefent  him  fully,  by  men¬ 
tioning  his  faults.  Sir,  faid  Mr.  Steady ,  that  he  has  faults  I 
ran  ecfily  believe ,  for  who  is  without  them  ?  No  man ,  Sir ,  is 
now  alive ,  among  the  innumerable  multitudes  that fwarm  upon 
the  earth,  however  wife ,  or  however  good,  who  has  not ,  in 
fame  degree,  his  failings  and  his  faults.  If  there  be  any  man 
faultlefs,  bring  him  forth  into  publick  view,  few  him  openly, 
and  let  him  be  known  ;  but  1  will  venture  to  (firm,  and,  till 
the  contrary  be  plainly  foewn,  Jhall  always  maintain ,  that  no 
fitch  man  is  to  be  found.  Hell  not  me,  Sir,  of  impeccability  and 
perfection  ;  fuch  talk  is  for  thofe  that  are f  rangers  in  the  world  : 

I  have  feen  feveral  nations,  and  converfed  with  all  ranks  of 
people  :  I  have  known  the  great  and  the  mean ,  the  learned  and 
the  ignorant,  the  old  and  the  young,  the  clerical  and  the  lay ; 
but  I  have  never  found  a  man  without  a  fault ;  and  I  fuppofe 
Jhall  die  in  the  opinion ,  that  to  be  human  is  to  be  frail-. 

To  all  this  nothing  could  be  oppofed.  I  liftened  with  a 
hanging  head  ;  Mr.  Steady  looked  round  on  the  hearers  with 
triumph,  and  faw  every  eye  congratulating  his  victory  •,  he 
departed,  and  fpent  the  next  morning  in  following  thofe 
who  retired  from  the  company,  and  telling  them,  with  in¬ 
junctions  ol  fecrecy,  how  poor  Spriiely  began  to  take  liber¬ 
ties  with  men  wifer  than  himfelf;  but  that  he  furpafled 
him  by  a  decifive  argument,  which  put  him  totally  to 
filence. 

Dick  Snug  is  a  man  of  fly  remark  and  pithy  fententiouf- 
nefs  :  he  never  immerges  himfelf  in  the  ftream  of  converfa- 
tion,  but  lies  to  catch  his  companions  in  the  eddy  :  he  is 
often  very  fuccefsful  in  breaking  narratives  and  confound¬ 
ing  eloquence.  A  gentleman,  giving  the  biftory  of  one  of 
his  acquaintance,  made  mention  of  a  lady  that  had  many 
lovers :  Then,  faid  Dick,  foe  was  either  handfome  or  rich. 
This  obfervation  being  well  received,  Dick  watched  the 
progrefs  of  the  tale  ;  and,  hearing  of  a  man  loll  itj  a 
fhipwreck,  remarked,  that  no  man  was  ever  drowned  upon 
dry  land. 

Will  Startle  is  a  man  of  exquifite  fenfibility,  whofe  de¬ 
licacy  of  frame,  and  quicknefs  of  difeernment,  fubjecfl  him 
to  impreflions  from  the  flighted,  caufes  ;  and  who  therefore 
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pafTes  his  life  between  rapture  and  horror,  in  quiverings  of 
delight,  or  convulfions  of  difguft.  His  emotions  are  too 
violent  for  many  words  ;  his  thoughts  are  always  difcoyered 
by  exclamations.  Vile ,  odious,  horrid,  detefiable,  and  fweet , 
charming ,  delightful,  aflcnifbwg,  compofe  almoft  his  whole 
yocabulary,  which  he  utters  with  various  contortions  and 
geificulations,  not  eafily  related  or  defcribed. 

Jack  Solid  is  a  man  of  much  reading,  who  utters  nothing 
but  quotations ;  but  having  been,  I  fuppofe,  too  confident 
of  his  memory,  he  has  for  fome  time  negledted  -his  books, 
and  his  flock  grows  every  day  more  fcanty.  Mr.  Solid  has 
found  an  opportunity  every  night  to  repeat,  from  Hudi •? 
bras , 

Donbtlefs  the  pleafure  is  as  great 
Of  being  cheated,  as  to  cheat. 

arid  from  Waller , 

Poets  lofe  half  the  praife  they  would  have  got, 

Were  it  but  known  that  they  difcreetly  blot. 

Dick  Mijly  is  a  man  of  deep  refearch,  and  forcible  penetra¬ 
tion.  Others  are  content  with  fuperficial  appearances  ;  but 
Dick  holds,  that  there  is  no  effedt  without  a  caufe,  and  values 
himfelf  upon  his  power  of  explaining  the  difficult,  and 
difplaying  the  abflrufe.  LTpon  a  difpute  among  us,  which 
of  two  young  ftrangers  was  more  beautiful,  You,  fays  Mr. 
Mijly,  turning  to  me,  like  Amaranthia  letter  than  Chloris. 
I  do  not  wonder  at  the  preference,  for  the  caufe  is  evident ; 
there  is  in  man  a  perception  oj  harmony ,  and  a  fenfibiltty  of  per - 
jeFlion,  which  touches  the  finer  fibres  of  the  mental  texture ;  and 
before  reafon  can  defend  from  her  throne ,  to  pafs  her  fentencp 
upon  the  things  compared,  drives  us  towards  the  object  proporti¬ 
oned  to  our  faculties,  b\  an  impulfe  gentle,,  yet  irrefiflible  ;  for 
the  harmonick  fyfiem  of  the  Univerfe ,  and  the  reciprocal  megne- 
tfm  of  fmilar  natures,  are  always  operating  towards  conformi¬ 
ty  and  union  ;  nor  can  the  powers  of  the  foul  ceafe  from  agita¬ 
tion,  till  they  find  fomething  on  which  they  can  repofi.  To  this 
nothing  was  oppofed  ;  and  Amaranthia  was  acknowledged 
to  excel  Chloris. 

Of  the  reft  you  may  expedt  an  account  from, 

Sir,  yours, 

Robin  Spritely. 

N.UMB, 
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to  the  IDLER. 

SIR, 

Your  acceptance  of  a  former  letter  on  painting,  gives 
me  encouragement  to  offer  a  few  more  fketches  on  the  fame 
fubjedt. 

Amongft  the  painters,  and  the  writers  on  painting,  there 
is  one  maxim  univerfally  admitted  and  continually  inculcat¬ 
ed.  Imitate  nature  is  the  invariable  rule  ;  but  I  know  none 
who  have  explained  in  what  manner  this  rule  is  to  be  under- 
ftood ;  the  confequence  of  which  is,  that  every  one  takes 
it  in  the  molt  obvious  fenfe,  that  objects  are  reprefented  na¬ 
turally  when  they  have  fuch  relief  that  they  feem  real.  It 
may  appear  ftrange,  perhaps,  to  hear  this  fenfe  of  the  rule 
difputed  ;  but  it  muft  be  confidered,  that  if  the  excellency 
of  a  painter  confifted  only  in  this  kind  of  imitation,  paint¬ 
ing  muft  lofe  its  rank,  and  be  no  longer  confidered  as  a 
'  liberal  art,  and  filter  to  poetry,  this  imitation  being  mere¬ 
ly  mechanical,  in  which  the  flowed  intellect  is  always  fure 
to  fucceed  belt ;  for  the  painter  of  genius  cannot  ftoop  to 
drudgery,  in  which  the  underftanding  has  no  part ;  and 
what  pretence  has  the  art  to  claim  kindred  with  poetry,  but 
by  it’s  powers  over  the  imagination?  To  this  power  the  paintet 
of  genius  directs  him  ;  in  this  fenfe  he  ftudies  nature,  and 
often  arrives  at  his  end,  even  by  being  unnatural  in  the  con¬ 
fined  fenfe  of  the  word. 

The  grand  ftyle  of  painting  requires  this  minute  attention 
to  be  carefully  avoided,  and  muft  be  kept  as  feparate  from 
it  as  the  ftyle  of  poetry  from  that  of  hiftory.  Poetical  orna¬ 
ments  deftroy  that  air  of  truth  and  plainnefs  which  ought  to 
chara£terife  hiftory  ;  but  the  very  being  of  poetry  confifts 
in  departing  from  this  plain  narration,  and  adopting  every 
ornament  that  will  warm  the  imagination.  To  defire  to 
fee  the  excellences  of  each  ftyle  united,  to  mingle  the 
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Dutch  with  the  Italian  fchool,  is  to  join  contrarieties  which 
cannot  iubfilb  together,  and  which  deftroy  the  efficacy  of 
each  other.  The  Italian  attends  only  to  the  invariable,  the 
great  and  general  ideas  which  are  fixed  and  inherent  in  uni- 
verial  nature ;  the  Dutch ,  on  the  contrary,  to  literal  truth 
and  a  minute  exachnefs  in  the  detail,  as  I  may  fay,  of  nature 
modified  by  accident.  The  attention  to  thefe  petty  peculia¬ 
rities  is  the  very  caufe  of  this  naturalnefs  l'o  much  admired 
in  the  Dutch  pictures,  which,  if  we  fuppofe  it  to  be  a  beau¬ 
ty,  is  certainly  of  a  lower  order,  which  ought  to  give  place 
to  a  beautv  of  a  fuperior  kind,  fince  one  cannot  be  obtained 
but  bv  departing  from  the  other. 

If  my  opinion  was  a  iked  concerning  the  works  of  Michael 
Angelo,  whether  they  would  receive  any  advantage  from 
pofieffing  this  mechanical  merit,  I  ffiould  not  fcruple  to  fay 
thev  would  not  onlv  receive  no  advantage,  but  would  iofe,  in 
a  great  meaiure,  the  effect  which  they  now  have  on  every 
mind  fufceptible  of  great  and  noble  ideas.  His  works  may 
be  faid  to  be  all  genius  and  foul ;  and  why  ffiould  they 
be  loaded  with  heavy  matter,  which  can  only  counteract 
his  purpofe  by  retarding  the  progrefs  of  the  imagina¬ 
tion  r 

If  this  opinion  ffiould  be  thought  olre  of  the  wild  extra¬ 
vagances  of  enthufiafm,  I  ffiall  only  fay,  that  thofe  who 
cenfure  it  are  not  converfant  in  the  works  of  the  great 
m alters.  It  is  very  difficult  to  determine  the  exact  degree 
of  enthufiafm  that  the  arts  of  painting  and  poetry  may  ad¬ 
mit.  There  mav  perhaps  be  too  great  an  idulgence,  as  well 
as  too  great  a  reltraint  of  imagination  ;  and  if  the  one  pro¬ 
duces  incoherent  monitors,  the  other  produces  what  is  full 
as  bad,  lifelefs  infipiditv.  An  intimate  knowledge  of  the 
paffions,  and  good  lenfe,  but  not  common  fenfe,  mult  at  lall 
determine  its  limits.  It  has  been  thought,  and  I  believe 
with  realon,  that  Michael  Angela  fometimes  tranfgreffed  thofe 
limits ;  and  I  think  I  have  feen  figures  of  him  of  which  it 
was  verv  difficult  to  determine  whether  they  were  in  the 
higher!  degree  fublime  or  extremely  ridiculous.  Such  faults 
may  be  faid  to  be  the  ebullitions  of  genius ;  but  at  leaf;  he 
had  this  merit,  that  he  never  was  infipid,  and  whatever 
paffion  his  works  may  excite,  they  will  always  efcape  con- 
temot. 

a 

What  I  have  had  under  confederation  is  the  fublimeft 
ftyle,  particularly  that  of  Michael  Angelo ,  the  Homer  of 
painting.  Other  kinds  may  admit  of  this  naturalnefs,  which 
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of  the  loweft  kind  is  the  chief  merit ;  but  in  painting 
as  in  poetry,  the  higheft  ftyle  has  the  leaft  of  common  na¬ 
ture. 

One  may  very  fafely  recommend  a  little  more  enthufiafm 
to  the  modern  painters  ;  too  much  is  certainly  not  the  vice 
of  the  prefent  age.  The  Italians  feem  to  have  been  continu¬ 
ally  declining  in  this  refpeft  from  the  time  of  Michael 
Angelo  to  that  of  Carlo  Maratti ,  and  from  thence  to  the 
very  pathos  of  infipidity  to  which  they  are  now  funk ;  fo 
that  there  is  no  need  of  remarking,  that  where  I  mentioned 
the  Italian  painters  in  oppofition  to  the  Dutch ,  I  mean  not 
the  moderns,  but  the  heads  of  the  old  Roman  and  Bologniati 
fchools ;  nor  did  I  mean  to  include  in  my  idea  of  an  Italidn 
painter,  the  Venetian  fchool,  which  may  be  faid  to  be  the 
Dutch  part  of  the  Italian  genius.  I  have  only  to  add  a  word  of 
advice  to  the  painters,  that,  however  excellent  they  may  be 
in  painting  naturally,  they  would  not  flatter  themfelves  very 
much  upon  it ;  and  to  the  connoifleurs,  that  when  they  fee 
a  cat  or  a  fiddle  painted  fo  finely,  that  as  the  phrafe  is. 
It  looks  as  if  you  could  take  it  up,  they  would  not  for  that 
reafon  immediately  compare  the  painter  to  Raffaelle  and 
Michael  Angelo. 
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Numb.  8o.  Saturday,  October  27,  1759. 


That  every  day  has  its  pains  and  forrows  is  univerfally 
experienced,  and  almoft  univerfally  confefled  ;  but  let  us 
not  attend  only  to  mournful  truths  ;  if  we  look  impartially 
about  us,  we  fhall  find  that  every  day  has  likewife  its  plea- 
fures  and  its  joys. 

The  time  is  now  come  when  the  town  is  again  beginning 
to  be  full,  and  the  rufticated  beauty  fees  an  end  cf  her  banifh- 
ment.  Thofe  whom  the  tyranny  of  fafhion  had  condemned 
to  pafs  the  fummer  among  fhades  and  brooks,  are  now  pre¬ 
paring  to  return  to  plays,  balls,  and  afTembiies,  with 
health  reflored  by  retirement,  and  fpirits  kindled  by  expecta¬ 
tion. 

Many  a  mind,  which  has  languifhed  fome  months  with¬ 
out  emotion  or  defire,  now  feels  a  fudden  renovation  of  its 
faculties.  It  was  long  ago  obferved  by  Pythagoras ,  that 
ability  and  neceffity  dwell  near  each  other.  She  that  wan¬ 
dered  in  the  garden  without  fenfe  of  its  fragrance,  and  lay 
day  after  day  ilretched  upon  a  couch  behind  a  green  curtain, 
unwilling  to  wake,  and  unable  to  fleep,  now  fnmmcns  her 
thoughts  to  confider  which  of  her  lalt  year’s  clothes  fhall 
be  feen  again,  and  to  anticipate  the  raptures  of  a  new  fuit ; 
the  day  and  the  night  are  now  filled  with  occupation  ;  the’ 
laces,  which  were  too  fine  to  be  worn  among  rufticks,  are 
taken  from  the  boxes  and  reviewed,  and  the  eye  is  no  fooner 
clofed  after  its  labours,  than  whole  flrops  of  filk  bufy  the 

happinefs  is  nothing  if  it  is  not  known,  and  very- 
little  if  it  is  not  envied.  Before  the  day  of  departure  a 
week  is  always  appropriated  to  the  payment  and  reception 
of  ceremonial  vifits,  at  which  nothing  can  be  mentioned 
but  the  delights  of  London.  The  lady  who  is  haftening  to 
the  fcene  of  aftion  flutters  her  wings,  difplays  her  profpedfs 
of  felicity,  tells  how  fhe  grudges  every  moment  of  delay, 
and,  in  the  prefence  of  thofe  whom  fhe  knows  condemned 
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to  flay  at  home,  is  fure  to  wonder  by  what  arts  life  can  be 
made  fupportable  through  a  winter  in  the  country,  and  to 
tell  how  often,  amidft  the  extalies  of  an  opera,  fhe  (hall 
pity  thofe  friends  whom  {he  has  left  behind.  Her  hope  of 
giving  pain  is  feldom  difappointed  the  affedfed  indiffer¬ 
ence  of  one,  the  faint  congratulations  of  another,  the  wilhes 
of  fome  openly  confefled,  and  the  filent  dejedtion  of  the 
reft,  all  exalt  her  opinion  of  her  own  fuperiority. 

But,  however  we  may  labour  for  our  own  deception, 
truth,  though  unwelcome,  will  fometimes  intrude  upon  the 
mind.  They  who  have  already  enjoyed  the  crowds  and 
noife  of  the  great  city,  know  that  their  defire  to  return  is 
little  more  than  the  reftlefinefs  of  a  vacant  mind,  that  they 
are  not  fo  much  led  by  hope  as  driven  by  difguft,  and  wifh 
rather  to  leave  the  country  than  to  fee  the  town.  There  is 
commonly  in  every  coach  a  paffenger  enwrapped  in  filent 
expedition,  whofe  joy  is  more  fincere,  and  whofe  hopes 
are  more  exalted.  The  virgin  whom  the  laft  fummer  re¬ 
leafed  from  her  governefs,  and  who  is  now  going  between 
her  mother  and  her  aunt  to  try  the  fortune  of  her  wit  and 
beauty,  fufpedfs  no  fallacy  in  the  gay  reprefentation.  She 
believes  herfelf  pafling  into  another  world,  and  images  Lon¬ 
don  as  an  elyfian  region,  where  every  hour  has  its  proper 
pleafure,  where  nothing  is  feen  but  the  blaze  of  wealth, 
and  nothing  heard  but  merriment  and  flattery  ;  where  the 
morning  always  rifes  on  a  fhow,  and  the  evening  clofes  on 
a  ball  j  where  the  eyes  are  ufed  only  to  fparkle,  and  the 
feet  only  to  dance. 

Her  aunt  and  her  mother  amufe  themfelveS  on  the  road, 
with  telling  her  of  dangers  to  be  dreaded,  and  cautions  to 
be  o'bferved.  She  hears  them  as  they  heard  their  predecefibrs, 
with  incredulity  or  contempt.  She  fees  that  they  have  ventur¬ 
ed  and  efcaped  ;  and  one  of  the  pleafures  which  fhe  promifes 
herfelf  is  to  detedf  their  falfehoods,  and  be  freed  from  their 
admonitions. 

We  are  inclined  to  believe  thofe  whom  we  do  not  know* 
becaufe  they  never  have  deceived  us.  The  fair  adventurer 
may  perhaps  liften  to  the  Idler,  whom  (he  cannot  fufpedt  of 
tivalry  or  malice ;  yet  he  fcarcely  expedfs  to  be  credited 
when  he  tells  her,  that  her  expedfations  will  likewife  end  in 
difappointment. 

The  uniform  neceflities  of  human  nature  produce  in  a 
great  meafure  uniformity  of  life,  and  for  part  of  the  day' 
make  one  place  like  another  ;  to  drefs  and  to  undrefs,  to 
Vql.  IV.  P  eat 
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eat  and  to  deep,  are  the  fame  in  London  as  in  the  country. 
The  fupernumerary  hours  have  indeed  a  great  variety  both 
of  pleafure  and  of  pain.  The  ftranger,  gazed  on  by  multi¬ 
tudes  at  her  firft  appearance  in  the  Park,  is  perhaps  on  the 
higheft  fummit  of  female  happinefs  ;  but  how  great  is  the 
anguilh  when  the  novelty  of  another  face  draws  her  worfhip- 
ers  away  !  The  heart  may  leap  for  a  time  under  a  fine 
gown  ;  but  the  fight  of  a  gown  yet  finer  puts'  an  end  to  rap¬ 
ture.  In  the  firft  row  at  an  opera  two  hours  may  be  hap¬ 
pily  pafied  in  liftening  to  the  mufick  on  the  ftage,  and  watch¬ 
ing  the  glances  of  the  company  ;  but  how  will  the  night 
end  in  defpondency  wrhen  fhe,  that  imagined  herfelf  the  fo- 
vereign  of  the  place,  fees  lords  contending  to  lead  Iris  to 
her  chair  !  there  is  little  pleafure  in  converfation  to  her 
whofe  wit  is  regarded  but  in  the  fecond  place  ;  and  who 
can  dance  with  eafe  or  fpirit  that  fees  Amaryllis  led  out  be¬ 
fore  her  ?  She  that  fancied  nothing  but  a  fucceffion  of  plea- 
fures,  will  find  herfelf  engaged  without  defign  in  number- 
lefs  competitions,  and  mortified  without  provocation  with 
numberlefs  affiittions. 

But  I  do  not  mean  to  extinguifh  that  ardour  which  I  wifh 
to  moderate,  or  to  difcourage  thofe  whom  I  am  endeavour¬ 
ing  to  reftrain.  To  know  the  world  is  necefiary,  fince  we 
were  born  for  the  help  of  one  another  ;  and  to  know  it  early 
is  convenient,  if  it  be  only  that  we  may  learn  early  to  de- 
fpife  it.  She  that  brings  to  London  a  mind  wrell  prepared 
for  improvement,  though  fhe  mifles  her  hope  of  uninterrupt¬ 
ed  happinefs,  will  gain  in  return  an  opportunity  of  adding, 
knowledge  to  vivacity,  and  enlarging  innocence  to  virtue. 
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J'Ju'mb.  8 1.  Saturday,  November  3,  1 759- 


As  the  Ehglijh  army  was  parting  towards  Quebec  along  a 
foft  favanna  between  a  mountain  and  a  lake,  one  of  the 
petty  chiefs  of  the  inland  regions  flood  upon  a  rock  furround- 
ed  by  his  clan,  and  from  behind  the  fhelter  of  the  bufhes 
contemplated  the  art  and  regularity  of  European  war.  It 
was  evening,  the  tents  were  pitched  :  he  obferved  the  fecu- 
rity  with  which  the  troops  refted  in  the  night,  and  the  order 
with  which  the  march  was  renewed  in  the  morning.  He 
continued  to  purfue  them  with  his  eye  till  they  could  be 
feen  no  longer,  and  then  flood  for  fome  time  filent  and 
pen five. 

Then  turning  to  his  followers,  “  My  children  (faidhe) 
“  I  have  often  heard  from  men  hoary  with  long  life,  that 
“  there  was  a  time  when  our  ancefhors  were  abfolute  lords 
“  of  the  woods,  the  meadows,  and  the  lakes,  wherever  the 
£‘  eye  can  reach  or  the  foot  can  pals.  They  fifhed  and 
“  hunted,  feafled  and  danced,  and  when  they  were  weary 
“  lay  down  under  the  firfl  thicket,  without  danger,  and 
“  without  fear.  They  changed  their  habitations  as  the 
“  feafons  required,  convenience  prompted,  or  curiofity 
u  allured  them  ;  and  fometimes  gathered  the  fruits  of  the 
u  mountain,  and  fometimes  fported  in  canoes  along  the 
“  coafl. 

“  Many  years  and  ages  are  fuppofed  to  have  been  thus 
“  pitted  in  plenty  and  fecurity;  when,  at  laft,  a  new  race 
“  of  men  entered  our  country  from  the  great  ocean.  They 
<c  inclofed  themfelves  in  habitations  of  flone,  which  our 
“  anceflors  could  neither  enter  by  violence,  nor  deftrcy  by 
“  fire.  They  iffued  from  thofe  faflneffes,  fometimes  cover- 
“  ed  like  the  armadillo  with  fliells,  from  which  the  lance 
“  rebounded  on  the  flriker,  and  fometimes  carried  by 
“  mighty  beafls  which  had  never  been  feen  in  our  vales  or 
“  forefls,  of  fuch  flrength  and  fwiftnefs,  that  flight  and 
((  oppofition  were  vain  alike.  Thofe  invaders  ranged  over 
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ft  the  continent,  flaughtering  in  their  rage  thofe  that  refilled, 
<c  and  thofe  that  fubmitted,  in  their  mirth.  Of  thofe  that 
“  remained,  fome  were  buried  in  caverns,  and  condemned 
“  to  dig  metals  for  their  mailers ;  fome  were  employed  in 
“  tilling  the  ground,  of  which  foreign  tyrants  devour  the 
“  produce  ;  and,  when  the  fword  and  the  mines  have  de- 
(c  llroyed  the  natives,  they  fupply  their  place  by  human  be- 
“  ings  of  another  colour,  brought  from  fome  diftant  coun- 
“  try  to  perifh  here  under  toil  and  torture. 

“  Some  there  are  who  boalt  their  humanity,  and  content 
**  themfelves  to  feize  our  chaces  and  fifheries,  who  drive 
“  us  from  every  track  of  ground  where  fertility  and  plea- 
<e  fantnefs  invite  them  to  fettle,  and  make  no  war  upon  us 
<c  except  when  we  intrude  upon  our  own  lands. 

“  Others  pretend  to  have  purchafed  a  right  of  refidence 
“  and  tyranny  •,  but  furely  the  infolence  of  fuch  bargains  is 
tc  more  offenfive  than  the  avowed  and  open  dominion  of 
“  force.  What  reward  can  induce  the  poffeffor  of  a  coun- 
“  try  to  admit  a  llranger  more  powerful  than  himfelf  ? 
“  Fraud  or  terror  mull  operate  in  fuch  contracts  •,  either 
“  they  promifed  protedlion  which  they  never  have  afforded, 

or  inilrudlion  which  they  never  imparted.  We  hoped 
“  to  be  fecured  by  their  favour  from  fome  other  evil,  or  to 
“  learn  the  arts  of  Europe ,  by  which  we  might  be  able  to 
“  fecure  ourfelves.  Their  power  they  never  have  exerted 
“  in  our  defence,  and  their  arts  they  have  ftudioully  con- 
“  cealed  from  us.  Their  treaties  are  only  to  deceive,  and 
“  their  traffick  only  to  defraud  us.  They  have  a  written 
“  law  among  them,  of  which  they  boaft  as  derived  from 
e<  Him  who  made  the  earth  and  fea,  and  by  which  they 
sc  profefs  to  believe  that  man  will  be  made  happy  when 
<c  life  fhall  forfake  him.  Why  is  not  this  law  communi- 
“  cated  to  us  ?  It  is  concealed  becaufe  it  is  violated.  For 
<c  how  can  they  preach  it  to  an  Indian  nation,  when  I  am 
<c  told  that  one  of  its  firft  precepts  forbids  them  to  do  to 
“  others  what  they  would  not  that  others  fhould  do  to  them  ? 

“  But  the  time  perhaps  is  now  approaching  when  the 
“  pride  of  ufurpation  fhall  be  crulhed,  and  the  cruelties  of 
<c  invafion  fhall  be  revenged.  The  fons  of  rapacity  have 
“  now  drawn  their  fwords  upon  each  other,  and  referred 
“  their  claims  to  the  decifion  of  war ;  let  us  look  uncon- 
“  cerned  upon  the  daughter,  and  remember  that  the  death 
u  of  every  European  delivers  the  country  from  a  tyrant  and 
<c  a  robber  j  for  what  is  the  claim  of  either  nation,  but  the 
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“  claim  of  the  vulture  to  the  leveret,  of  the  tiger  to 
“  the  fawn  ?  Let  them  then  continue  to  difpute  their 
“  title  to  regions  which  they  cannot  people,  to  pur- 
“  chafe  by  danger  and  blood  the  empty  dignity  of  do- 
“  minion  over  mountains,  which  they  will  never  climb, 
“  and  rivers  which  they  will  never  pafs.  Let  us  en- 
“  deavour  in  the  mean  time,  to  learn  their  difcipline, 
“  and  to  forge  their  weapons  ;  and,  when  they  fhall  be 
“  weakened  with  mutual  daughter,  let  us  rufh  down  upon 
them,  force  their  remains  to  take  fhelter  in  their  Ihips, 
“  and  reign  once  more  in  our  native  country.” 


Numb.  82.  Saturday,  November  10,  1 759- 

To  the  IDLE  R. 


SIR, 

Discoursing  in  my  lall  letter  on  the  different  prac¬ 
tice  of  the  Italian  and  Dutch  painters,  I  obferved,  that 
“  the  Italian  painter  attends  only  to  the  invariable,  the 
“  great  and  general  ideas  which  are  fixed  and  inherent  in 
“  univerfal  nature.” 

I  was  led  into  the  fubje£t  of  this  letter  by  endeavouring  to 
fix  the  original  caufe  of  this  conduit  of  the  Italian  mailers. 
If  it  can  be  proved  that  by  this  choice  they  feledted  the  moil 
beautiful  part  of  the  creation,  it  will  ffiew  how  much  their 
principles  are  founded  on  reafon.  and,  at  the  fame  timej 
difcover  the  origin  of  our  ideas  of  beauty. 

I  fuppofe  it  will  be  eafily  granted,  that  no  man  can  judge 
whether  any  animal  be  beautiful  in  its  kind,  or  deformed, 
who  has  feen  only  one  of  that  fpecies;  that  is  as  con- 
clufive  in  regard  to  the  human  figure  ;  fo  that  if  a  man, 
born  blind,  was  to  recover  his  fight,  and  the  molt  beautiful 
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woman  was  brought  before  him,  he  could  not  determine 
whether  Are  was  handfome  or  not  •,  nor,  if  the  moft  beauti¬ 
ful  and  moft  deformed  were  produced,  could  he  any  better 
determine  to  which  he  ftiould  give  the  preference,  having 
feen  only  thofe  two.  To  diftinguifh  beauty,  then,  implies 
the  having  feen  many  individuals  of  that  fpecies.  If  it  is 
afked,  how  is  more  {kill  acqufted  by  the  obfervation  of 
greater  numbers  ?  I  anfwer  that,  in  confequence  of  having 
feen  many,  the  power  is  acquired,  even  without  feekitig 
after  it,  of  diftinguifhing  between  accidental  blemifhes  and 
excrefcences  which  are  continually  varying  the  lurface  of 
Nature’s  works,  and  the  invariable  general  form  which 
Nature  moft  frequently  produces,  and  always  feems  to  in¬ 
tend  in  her  produdlions. 

Thus  amongft  the  blades  of  grafs  or  leaves  of  the  fame 
tree,  though  no  two  can  be  found  exactly  alike,  yet  the  ge¬ 
neral  form  is  invariable :  A  naturalift,  before  he  chofe 
one  as  a  fample,  would  examine  many,  fince,  if  he  took  the 
firll  that  occurred,  it  might  have,  by  accident  or  otherwife, 
fuch  a  form  as  that  it  would  fcarcely  be  known  to  belong  to 
that  fpecies  ;  he  fele&s,  as  the  painter  does,  the  moft  beau¬ 
tiful,  that  is,  the  moft  general  form  of  nature. 

Every  fpecies  of  the  animal  as  well  as  the  vegetable  crea-? 
tion  may  be  faid  to  have  a  fixed  or  determinate  form  to¬ 
wards  which  nature  is  continually  inclining,  like  various 
lines  terminating  in  the  center  ;  or  it  may  be  compared  to 
pendulums  vibrating  in  different  directions  over  one  central 
point,  and  as  they  all  crofs  the  center,  though  only  one 
paffes  through  any  other  point,  fo  it  will  be  found  that  pen- 
fed  beauty  is  oftener  produced  by  nature  than  deformity  ; 
I  do  not  mean  than  deformity  in  general,  but  than  any  one 
kind  of  deformity.  To  inftance  in  a  particular  part  of  a 
feature  :  the  line  that  forms  the  ridge  of  the  nofe  is  beauti¬ 
ful  when  it  is  ftrait ;  this  then  is  the  central  form,  which 
is  oftener  found  than  either  concave,  convex,  or  any  other 
irregular  form  that  fhall  be  propofed.  As  we  are  then 
more  accuftomed  to  beauty  than  deformity,  we  may  con¬ 
clude  that  to  be  the  reafon  why  we  approve  and  admire  it, 
as  we  approve  and  admire  cuftoms  and  fafhions  of  drefs  for 
no  other  reafon  than  that  we  are  ufed  to  them  •,  fo  that 
though  habit  and  cuftom  cannot  be  faid  to  be  the  caufe  of 
beauty,  it  is  certainly  the  caufe  of  our  liking  it :  and  I  have 
no  doubt  but  that,  if  we  were  more  ufed  to  deformity  than 
beauty,  deformitv  would  then  lofe  the  idea  now  annexed  to 
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it,  and  take  that  of  beauty  •,  as,  if  the  whole  world  ffiould 
agree  that  yes  and  no  fhould  change  their  meaning,  yes  would 
then  deny,  and  tio  would  affirm. 

Whoever  undertakes  to  proceed  further  in  this  argument, 
and  endeavours  to  fix  a  general  criterion  of  beauty  refpeft- 
ing  different  fpecies,  or  to  ffiew  why  one  fpecies  is  more 
beautiful  than  another,  it  will  be  required  from  him  firft  to 
prove  that  one  fpecies  is  really  more  beautiful  than  another. 
That  we  prefer  one  to  the  other,  and  with  very  good  reafon, 
will  be  readily  granted  •,  but  it  does  not  follow  from  thence 
that  we  think  it  a  more  beautiful  form  ;  for  we  have  no 
criterion  of  form  by  which  to  determine  our  judgement.  He 
who  fays  a  fwan  is  more  beautiful  than  a  dove,  means  little 
more  than  that  he  has  more  pleafure  in  feeing  a  fwan  than 
a  dove,  either  from  the  ftatelinefs  of  its  motions,  or  its  being 
a  more  rare  bird  ;  and  he  who  gives  the  preference  to  the 
dove,  does  it  from  fome  affociation  of  ideas  of  innocence 
that  he  always  annexes  to  the  dove  ;  but,  if  he  pretends  to 
defend  the  preference  he  gives  to  one  or  the  other  by  en¬ 
deavouring  to  prove  that  this  more  beautiful  form  proceeds 
from  a  particular  gradation  of  magnitude,  undulation  of  a 
Curve,  or  direction  of  a  line,  or  whatever  other  conceit  of 
his  imagination  he  ffiall  fix  on  as  a  criterion  of  form,  he  will 
be  continually  contradicting  himfelf,  and  find  at  laft  that 
the  great  Mother  of  Nature  will  not  be  fubjefted  to  fuch 
narrow  rules.  Among  the  various  reafons  why  we  prefer 
one  part  of  her  works  to  another,  the  mod;  general,  I  be¬ 
lieve,  is  habit  and  cuftom  ;  cuftom  makes,  in  a  certain  fenfe, 
white  black,  and  black  white  ;  it  is  cuftom  alone  deter¬ 
mines  our  preference  of  the  colour  of  the  Europeans  to 
the  Ethiopians  ;  and  they,  for  the  fame  reafon,  prefer  their 
own  colour  to  ours.  I  fuppofe  nobody  will  doubt,  if  one 
of  their  painters  were  to  paint  the  goddefs  of  beauty,  but 
that  he  would  reprefent  her  black,  with  thick  lips,  flat  nofe, 
and  woolly  hair ;  and,  it  feems  to  me,  he  would  aft  very 
unnaturally  if  he  did  not :  for  by  what  criterion  will  any  one 
difpute  the  propriety  of  his  idea  ?  We,  indeed,  fay,  that 
the  form  and  colour  of  the  European  is  preferable  to  that  of 
the  Ethiopian  >  but  I  know  of  no  other  reafon  we  have  for 
it,  but  that  we  are  more  accuftomed  to  it.  It  is  abfurd  to 
fay,  that  beauty  is  poffeffed  of  attraftive  powers,  which 
irrefiftibly  feize  the  correfponding  mind  with  love  and  ad¬ 
miration,  fince  that  argument  is  equally  conclufive  in  favour 
of  the  white  and  the  black  philofopher. 
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The  black  and  white  nations  muft,  in  refpedb  of  beauty, 
be  confidered  as  of  different  kinds,  at  leaft  a  different  fpecies 
of  the  fame  kind  ;  from  one  of  which  to  the  other,  as  I  ob- 
ferved,  no  inference  can  be  drawn. 

Novelty  is  faid  to  be  one  of  the  caufes  of  beauty :  that 
novelty  is  a  very  fufficient  reafon  why  we  fhould  admire,  is 
not  denied  ;  but  becaufe  it  is  uncommon,  is  it  therefore 
beautiful  ?  The  beauty  that  is  produced  by  colour,  as  when 
we  prefer  one  bird  to  another,  though  of  the  fame  form, 
on  account  of  its  colour,  has  nothing  to  do  with  this  argu¬ 
ment,  which  reaches  only  to  form.  I  have  here  confidered 
the  word  beauty,  as  being  properly  applied  to  form  alone. 
There  is  a  neceffity  of  fixing  this  confined  fenfe  ;  for  there 
can  be  no  argument,  if  the  fenfe  of  the  word  is  extended  to 
every  thing  that  is  approved.  A  rofe  may  as  well  be  faid  to 
be  beautiful,  becaufe  it  has  a  fine  fmell,  as  a  bird  becaufe 
of  its  colour.  When  we  apply  the  word  beauty  we  do 
not  mean  always  by  it  a  more  beautiful  form,  but  fome- 
thing  valuable  on  account  of  its  rarity,  ufefulnefs,  colour, 
or  any  other  property.  A  horfe  is  faid  to  be  a  beautiful 
animal ;  but,  had  a  horfe  as  few  good  qualities  as  a  tor- 
toife,  I  do  not  imagine  that  he  would  be  then  efteemed 
beautiful. 

A  fitnefs  to  the  end  propofed,  is  faid  to  be  another  caufe 
of  beauty ;  but  fuppofing  we  were  proper  judges  of  what 
form  is  the  moft  proper  in  an  animal  to  conftitute  ftrength 
or  fwiftnefs,  we  always  determine  concerning  its  beauty, 
before  we  exert  our  underftanding  to  judge  of  its  fitnels. 

From  what  has  been  faid,  it  may  be  inferred,  that  the 
works  of  nature,  if  we  compare  one  fpecies  with  another, 
are  all  equally  beautiful  •,  and  that  preference  is  given  from 
cuftom,  or  fome  affociation  of  ideas  :  and  that,  in  crea¬ 
tures  of  the  fame  fpecies,  beauty  is  the  medium  or  center  of 
all  various  forms. 

To  conclude,  then,  by  way  of  corollary :  if  it  has  been 
proved,  that  the  painter,  by  attending  to  the  invariable 
and  general  ideas  of  nature,  produces  beauty,  he  muft,  by 
regarding  minute  particularities  and  accidental  diferiminati- 
ons,  deviate  from  the  univerfa!  rule,  and  pollute  his  canvas 
with  deformity. 
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Numb.  £3.  Saturday,  November  1 7,  1759. 


To  the  IDLER. 


SIR, 

I  SUPPOSE  you  have  forgotten  that  many  weeks  ago  I 
promifed  to  fend  you  an  account  of  my  companions  at  the 
Wells.  You  would  not  deny  me  a  place  among  the  moft 
faithful  votaries  of  idlenefs,  if  you  knew  how  often  I  have 
recollected  my  engagement,  and  contented  myfelf  to  delay 
the  performance  for  feme  reafon  which  I  durft  not  examine 
becaufe  I  knew  it  to  be  falfe  •,  how  often  I  have  fe£ 
down  to  write,  and  rejoiced  at  interruption ;  and  how 
often  I  have  praifed  the  dignity  of  refolution,  determined 
at  night  to  write  in  the  morning,  and  referred  it  in  the  morn¬ 
ing  to  the  quiet  hours  of  night. 

I  have  at  laft  begun  what  I  have  long  wifhed  at  an  end, 
and  find  it  more  eafy  than  I  expeCted  to  continue  my  nar¬ 
ration. 

Our  aflembly  could  boaft  no  fuch  conftellation  of  intel¬ 
lects  as  Clarendon’s  band  of  afiociates.  We  had  among  us 
no  Selden,  Falkland ,  or  W alter ;  but  we  had  men  not  lefs 
important  in  their  own  eyes,  though  lefs  diflinguifhed  by 
the  publick  ;  and  many  a  time  have  we  lamented  the  par¬ 
tiality  of  mankind,  and  agreed  that  men  of  the  deepeft  en¬ 
quiry  fometimes  let  their  difeoveries  die  away  in  filence, 
that  the  moft  comprehenfive  obfervers  have  feldom  opportu¬ 
nities  of  imparting  their  remarks,  and  that  modeft  merit 
pafles  in  the  crowd  unknown  and  unheeded. 

One  of  the  greateft  men  of  the  fociety  was  Sim  Scruple, 
who  lives  in  a  continual  equipoil'e  of  doubt,  and  is  a  con- 
ftant  enemy  to  confidence  and  dogmatifm.  Sim's  favourite 
topick  of  converfation  is  the  narrownefs  of  the  human  mind, 
the  fallacioufnefs  of  our  fenfes,  the  prevalence  of  early 
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prejudice,  and  the  uncertainty  of  appearances.  Sim  has 
many  doubts  about  the  nature  of  death,  and  is  fometimes 
inclined  to  believe  that  fenfation  may  furvive  motion,  and 
that  a  dead  man  may  feel  though  he  cannot  ftir.  He  has 
lometimes  hinted  that  man  might  perhaps  have  been  natural¬ 
ly  a  quadruped  •,  and  thinks  it  would  be  very  proper,  that 
at  the  Foundling  Hofpital  fome  children  fhould  be  inclofed 
in  an  apartment  in  which  the  nurfes  fhould  be  obliged  to 
walk  half  upon  four  and  half  upon  two,  that  the  younglings, 
being  bred  without  the  prejudice  of  example,  might  have  no 
other  guide  than  nature,  and  might  at  laid  come  forth  into 
the  world  as  genius  Ihould  diredt,  erecl  or  prone,  on  two 
legs  or  on  four. 

The  next  in  dignity  cf  mien  and  fluency  of  talk  was 
Dick  Wormwood,  whofe  foie  delight  is  to  And  every  thing 
wrong.  Dick  never  enters  a  room  but  he  fnews  that  the 
door  and  the  chimney  are  ill-placed.  He  never  walks  into 
the  fields  but  he  finds  ground  ploughed  which  is  fitter  for 
pafture.  He  is  always  an  enemy  to  the  prefent  fafhion. 
He  holds  that  all  the  beauty  and  virtue  of  women  will  foon 
be  deflrcyed  by  the  ufe  of  tea.  He  triumphs  when  he  talks 
on  the  prefent  fyftem  of  education,  and  tells  us  with  great 
vehemence,  that  we  are  learning  words  when  we  fhould 
learn  things.  He  is  of  opinion  that  we  fuck-in  errors  at  the 
nurfc’s  bread,  and  thinks  it  extremely  ridiculous  that  chil¬ 
dren  fhould  be  taught  to  ufe  the  right  hand  rather  than  the 
left. 

Bob  Sturdy  cpnfiders  it  as  a  point  of  honour  to  fay  again 
v/hat  he  has  once  faid,  and  wonders  how  any  man  that  has 
been  known  to  alter  his  opinion,  can  look  his  neighbours  in 
the  face.  Bob  is  the  molt  formidable  difputant  of  the  whole 
company  ;  for  without  troubling  himfelf  to  fearch  for  rea- 
fons,  he  tires  his  antagonift  with  repeated  affirmations. 
When  Bob  has  been  attacked  for  an  hour  with  all  the  pow¬ 
ers  of  eloquence  and  reafon,  and  his  pofition  appears  to  all 
hut  himfelf  utterly  untenable,  he  always  clofes  the  debate 
with  his  nrfl  declaration,  introduced  by  a  flout  preface  of 
contemptuous  civility.  All  this  is  very  judicious  ;  you 
“  may  talk,  Sir,  as  you  pleafe ;  but  I  will  flill  fay  what  I 
“  faid  at  firft.”  Bob  deals  much  in  univerfais,  which  he 
has  now  obliged  us  to  let  pals  without  exceptions.  He 
lives  on  an  annuity,  and  holds  that  there  are  as  many  thieves 
(is  traders ;  he  is  of  loyalty  unfhaken,  and  always  main¬ 
tains,  that  he  zuho  fees  a  'Jacobite  fees  a  rafcal. 

Phil 
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Phil  Gentle  is  an  enemy  to  the  rudenefsof  contradic¬ 
tion  and  the  turbulence  of  debate.  Phil  has  no  notions  of 
his  own,  and  therefore  willingly  catches  from  the  lait  fpeaker 
fuch  as  he  fhall  drop.  This  inflexibility  of  ignorance  is 
eafily  accommodated  to  any  tenet ;  his  only  difficulty  is, 
when  the  difputants  grow  zealous,  how*  to  be  of  two  con¬ 
trary  opinions  at  once.  If  no  appeal  is  made  to  his  judge¬ 
ment,  he  has  the  art  of  diftributing  his  attention  and  his 
fmiles  in  fuch  a  manner,  that  each  thinks  him  of  his  own 
party  j  but  if  he  is  obliged  to  fpeak,  he  then  obferves  that 
the  queftion  is  difficult ;  that  lie  never  received  fo  much 
pleafure  from  a  debate  before  ;  that  neither  of  the  contro- 
vertifts  could  have  found  his  match  in  any  other  company ; 
that  Mr.  Wormwood’ s  abortion  is  very  well  fupported,  and 
yet  there  is  great  force  in  what  Mr,  Scruple  advanced  againfc 
it.  By  this  indefinite  declaration  both  are  commonly  fa- 
tisfied  ;  for  he  that  has  prevailed  is  in  good  humour  ;  and 
he  that  has  felt  his  own  weaknefs  is  very  glad  to  have 
efcaped  fo  well. 

I  am,  Sir,  yours,  &c. 

Robin  Spriteey. 


Numb.  84.  Saturday,  November  24,  1759. 


Biography  is,  of  the  various  kinds  of  narrative  writ¬ 
ing,  that  which  is  mod  eagerly  read,  and  moft  eafily  ap¬ 
plied  to  the  purpofes  of  life. 

In  romances  when  the  wild  field  of  poffibility  lies  open 
to  invention,  the  incidents  may  eafily  be  made  more  numer¬ 
ous,  the  viciffitudes  more  fudden,  and  the  events  more 
wonderful  ;  but  from  the  time  of  life  when  fancy  begins  to 
be  over-ruled  by  reafon  and  corrected  by  experience,  the 
moft  artful  tale  raifes  little  curiofity  when  it  is  known  to  be 
falfe  ;  though  it  may,  perhaps,  be  fometimes  read  as  a 
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model  of  a  neat  or  elegant  ftyle,  not  for  the  fake  of  know¬ 
ing  what  it  contains,  but  how  it  is  written  ;  or  thofe  that 
are  weary  of  themfelves,  may  have  recourfe  to  it  as  a 
pleating  dream,  of  which,  when  they  awake,  they  volunta¬ 
rily  difmifs  the  images  from  their  minds. 

Tire  examples  and  events  of  hiftory  prefs,  indeed,  upon 
the  mind  with  the  weight  of  truth  ;  but  when  they  are  re- 
pofited  in  the  memory,  they  are  oftener  employed  for  fnew 
than  ufe,  and  rather  diverfify  converfation  than  regulate 
life.  Few  are  engaged  in  fuch  fcenes  as  give  them  oppor¬ 
tunities  of  growing  wifer  by  the  downfal  of  ftatefmen  or 
the  defeat  of  generals.  The  ftratagems  of  war,  and  the  in¬ 
trigues  of  courts,  are  read  by  far  the  greater  part  of  man¬ 
kind  with  the  fame  indifference  as  the  adventures  of  fabled 
'  heroes,  or  the  revolutions  of  a  fairy  region.  Between  falfe- 
hood  and  ufelefs  truth  there  is  little  difference.  As  gold 
which  he  cannot  foend  will  make  no  man  rich,  fo  knowledge 
which  he  cannot  apply  will  make  no  man  wife. 

The  mil'chievous  confequences  of  vice  and  folly,  of  irre¬ 
gular  defires  and  predominant  pafiions,  are  belt  difcovered 
by  thofe  relations  which  are  levelled  with  the  general  furface 
of  life,  which  tell  not  how  any  man  became  great,  but  how 
he  was  made  happy  ;  net  how  he  loft  the  favour  of  his 
prince,  but  how  he  became  difeentented  with  himfeif. 

Thofe  relations  are  therefore  commonly  of  meft  value  in 
which  the  writer  tells  his  own  ftcry.  He  that  recounts 
the  life  of  another,  commonly  dwells  moft  upon  confpicu- 
ous  events,  leffens  the  familiarity  of  his  tale  to  increafe  its 
dignity,  fhews  his  favourite  at  a  diftance,  decorated  and 
magnified  like  the  ancient  adlors  in  their  tragick  drefs, 
and  endeavours  to  hide  the  man  that  he  may  produce  a  here. 

But  if  it  be  true,  which  was  faid  by  a  French  prince. 
That  no  man  was  a  hero  to  the  fervants  of  his  chamber ,  it  is 
equally  true,  that  every  man  is  yet  lefs  a  hero  to  himfeif. 
He  that  is  moft  elevated  above  the  crowd  by  the  importance 
of  his  employments,  or  the  reputation  of  his  genius,  feels 
himfeif  affedbed  by  fame  or  bufinefs  but  as  they  influence  his 
domeftick  life.  The  high  and  low,  as  they  have  the  fame 
faculties  and  the  fame  fenfes,  have  no  lefs  fimilitude  in  their 
pains  and  plealures.  The  fenfations  are  the  fame  in  all, 
though  produced  by  very  different  occafions.  The  prince 
feels  the  fame  pain  when  an  invader  feizes  a  province,  as 
the  farmer  when  a  thief  drives  away  his  cow.  Men  thus 
equal  in  themfelves  will  appear  equal  in  honeft  and  impar- 
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tial  biography  ;  and  thofe  whom  fortune  or  nature  place 
at  the  greateft  diftance  may  afford  inftruftion  to  each 

other. 

The  writer  of  his  own  life  has  at  leaft  the  firft  qualifica¬ 
tion  of  an  hiftorian,  the  knowledge  of  the  truth  ;  and 
though  it  may  be  plaufibly  objefted  that  his  temptations  to 
difguife  it  are  equal  to  his  opportunities  of  knowing  it,  yet 
I  cannot  but  think  that  impartiality  may  be  expefted  with 
equal  confidence  from  him  that  relates  the  paffages  of  his 
own  life,  as  from  him  that  delivers  the  tranfacftions  of 
another. 

Certainty  of  knowledge  not  only  excludes  miftake,  but 
fortifies  veracity.  What  we  collect  by  conjecture,  and  by 
conjecture  only  can  one  man  judge  of  another’s  motives  or 
fentiments,  is  eafilv  modified  by  fancy  or  by  defire  ;  as  ob¬ 
jects  imperfectly  difcerned  take  forms  from  the  hope  or  fear 
of  the  beholder.  But  that  which  is  fully  known  cannot  be 
falfified  but  with  reluctance  of  underftanding,  and  alarm  of 
confcience  :  of  underftanding,  the  lover  of  truth ;  of  con- 
fcience,  the  fentinel  of  virtue. 

He  that  writes  the  life  of  another  is  either  his  friend  or 
his  enemy,  and  wifhes  either  to  exalt  his  praife  or  aggravate 
his  infamy  ;  many  temptations  to  falfehood  will  occur  in  the 
difguife  of  paffions,  too  fpacious  to  fear  much  refiftance. 
Love  of  virtue  wiil  animate  panegyrick,  and  hatred  of 
wickednefs  imbitter  cenfure.  The  zeal  of  gratitude,  the 
ardour  of  patviotifm,  fondnefs  for  an  opinion,  or  fidelity  to 
a  party,  may  eafily  overpower  the  vigilance  of  a  mind  habi¬ 
tually  well  difpofed,  and  prevail  over  unaffifted  and  un¬ 
friended  veracity. 

But  he  that  fpeaks  of  himfelf  has  no  motive  to  falfehood 
or  partiality  except  felf-love,  by  which  all  have  fo  often  been 
betrayed,  that  all.  are  on  the  watch  againft  its  artifices.  lie 
that  writes  an  apology  for  a  fmgle  aftion,  to  confute  an  ac- 
cufation,  to  recommend  himfelf  to  favour,  is  indeed  always 
to  be  fufpeefted  of  favouring  his  own  caufe  ;  but  he  that  fits 
down  calmly  and  voluntarily  to  review  his  life  for  the  ad¬ 
monition  of  pofterity,  or  to  amufe  himfelf,  and  leaves  this 
account  unpublished,  may  be  commonly  prefurned  to  teii 
truth,  fince  falfehood  cannot  appeafe  his  own  mind,  and 
fame  will  not  be  heard  beneath  the  tomb. 
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One  of  the  peculiarities  which  diftinguilh  the  pr'efent 
age  is  the  multiplication  of  books.  Every  day  brings  new 
advertifenrents  of  literary  undertakings,  and  we  are  flatter¬ 
ed  with  repeated  promifes  of  growing  wife  on  eafier  terms 
than  our  progenitors. 

How  much  either  happinefs  or  knowledge  is  advanced 
by  this  multitude  of  authors,  it  is  not  very  eafy  to  decide. 

He  that  teaches  us  any  thing  which  we  knew  not  before, 
is  undoubtedly  to  be  reverenced  as  a  mafter. 

He  that  conveys  knowledge  by  more  pleafing  ways,  may 
very  properly  beloved  as  a  benefaftcr  -,  and  he  that  fupplies 
life  with  innocent  amufement,  will  be  certainly  carefied  as 
a  pleafing  companion. 

But  few  of  thofe  -who  fill  the  world  with  books,  have  any 
pretenfions  to  the  hope  either  of  pleafing  or  inftructing. 
They  have  often  no  other  tafk  than  to  lay  two  books  before 
them,  out  of  which  they  compile  a  third,  without  any  new 
materials  of  their  own,  and  with  very  little  application 
of  judgement  to  thofe  which  former  authors  have  fup- 
1  plied. 

That  all  compilations  are  ufelefs  I  do  not  aflerf.  Particles 
of  fcience  are  often  very  widely  fcattered.  Writers  of  ex- 
tenfive  comprehenfion  have  incidental  remarks  upon  topicks 
very  remote  from  the  principal  fubject,  which  are  often 
more  valuable  than  formal  treatifes,  and  v/hich  yet  are  not 
known  beeaufe  they  are  net  promifed  in  the  title.  He  that 
collects  thofe  under  proper  heads  is  very  laudably  employ¬ 
ed,  for  though  he  exerts  no  great  abilities  in  the  work,  he 
facilitates  the  progrefs  of  others,  and  by  making  that  eafy 
of  attainment  which  is  already  written,  may  give  fome 
mind,  more  vigorous  or  more  adventurous  than  his  own, 
leifure  for  new  thoughts  and  original  defigns. 

But  the  collections  poured  lately  from  the  prefs  have  been 
feldom  made  at  any  great  expence  of  time  or  inquiry,  and 
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therefore  only  ferve  to  diftraft  choice  without  fupplying 
any  real,  want. 

It  is  obferved  that  a  corrupt  fociety  has  many  laws ;  I  know 
not  whether  it  is  not  equally  true,  that  an  ignorant  age  has 
many  books.  When  the  treafures  of  ancient  knowledge  lie 
unexamined,  and  original  authors  are  negletfed  and  forgot¬ 
ten,  compilers  and  plagiaries  are  encouraged,  who  give  us 
again  what  we  had  before,  and  grow  great  by  fetting  before 
us  what  our  own  floth  had  hidden  from  our  view. 

Yet  are  not  even  thefe  writers  to  be  indilcriminately 
cenfured  and  rejedted.  Truth  like  beauty  varies  its  fafhions, 
and  is  belt  recommended  by  different  drelfes  to  different 
minds  ;  and  he  that  recalls  the  attention  of  mankind  to  any 
part  of  learning  which  time  has  left  behind  it,  may  be  truly 
faid  to  advance  the  literature  of  his  own  age.  As  the  man¬ 
ners  of  nations  vary,  new  topicks  of  perfuafion  become 
necelfary,  and  new  combinations  of  imagery  are  produced  •, 
and  he  that  can  accommodate  himfelf  to  the  reigning  tafte 
may  always  have  readers  who  perhaps  would  not  have  looked 
upon  better  performances. 

To  exatt  of  every  man  who  writes  .that  he  fliould  fay 
fomething  new,  would  be  to  reduce  authors  to  a  fmall  num¬ 
ber  ;  to  oblige  the  moft  fertile  genius  to  fay  only  what  is 
new,  would  be  to  contraft  his  volumes  to  a  few  pages.  Yet, 
furely,  there  ought  to  be  fome  bounds  to  repetition  ;  libra* 
ries  ought  no  more  to  be  heaped  for  ever  with  the  fame 
thoughts  differently  expreffed,  than  with  the  fame  books 
differently  decorated. 

The  good  or  evil  which  thefe  fecondary  writers  produce 
is  feldom  of  any  long  duration.  As  they  owe  their  exift- 
ence  to  change  of  fafhion,  they  commonly  difappear  when 
a  new  fafhion  becomes  prevalent.  The  authors  that  in  any 
nation  laft  from  age  to  age  are  very  few,  becaufe  there  are 
very  few  that  have  any  other  claim  to  notice  than  that  they 
catch  bold  on  prefent  curiofity,  and  gratify  fome  accidental 
defire,  or  produce  fome  temporary  conveniency. 

But  however  the  writers  of  the  day  may  defpair  of  future 
fame,  they  ought  at  leaft  to  forbear  any  prefent  mifcbief. 
Though  they  cannot  arrive  at  eminent  heights  of  excellence, 
they  might  keep  themfelves  harmlefs.  They  might  take 
eare  to  inform  themfelves  before  they  attempt  to  inform 
others,  and  exert  the  little  influence  which  they  have  for 
honeft  purpofies. 

But 
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But  fuch  is  the  prefent  ftate  of  our  literature,  that  the 
ancient  fage,  who  thought  a  great  book  a  great  evil ,  would 
now  think  the  multitude  of  books  a  multitude  of  evils.  He 
would  confider  a  bulky  writer  who  engroffed  a  year,  and 
a  fwarm  of  pamphleteers  who  Hole  each  an  hour,  as  equal 
waiters  of  human  life,  and  would  make  no  other  differ¬ 
ence  between  them,  than  between  a  beaft  of  prey,  and  a 
flight  of  locufts. 


Numb.  86.  Saturday,  Augujh  n,  1759. 


To  the  IDLER. 


SI  Rj 

I  AM  a  young  lady  newly  married  to  a  young  gentleman. 
Our  fortune  is  large,  our  minds  are  vacant,  our  difpofitions 
gay,  our  acquaintances  numerous,  and  our  relations  fplen- 
did.  We  confidered  that  marriage,  like  life,  has  its  youth  ; 
that  the  firft  year  is  the  year  of  gaiety  and  revel,  and  refolv- 
edto  lee  the  fhews  and  feel  the  joys  of  London  before  the 
Increafe  of  our  family  fhould  confine  us  to  domeftick  cares 
and  domeftick  pleafures. 

Little  time  was  fpent  in  preparation  ;  the  coach  was 
harneffed,  and  a  few  days  brought  us  to  London ,  and  we 
alighted  at  a  lodging  provided  for  us  by  Mifs  Biddy  Trifle, 
a  maiden  niece  of  my  hulband’s  father,  where  we  found 
apartments  on  a  fecond  floor,  which  my  coufin  told  us 
would  ferve  us  till  we  could  pleafe  ourfelves  with  a  more 
commodious  and  elegant  habitation,  and  which  Ihe  had 
taken  at  a  very  high  price,  becaufe  it  was  not  worth  the 
while  to  make  a  hard  bargain  for  fo  fliort  a  time. 
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Here  I  intended  to  lie  concealed  till  my  new  clothes  wer? 
made,  and  my  new  lodging  hired  ;  but  Mifs  Trifle  had  fo 
induftrioufly  given  notice  of  ovir  arrival  to  all  her  acquaint¬ 
ance,  that  I  had  the  mortification  next  day  of  feeing  the 
door  thronged  with  painted  coaches  and  chairs  with  coro¬ 
nets,  and  was  obliged  to  receive  all  my  hulband’s  relations 
on  a  fecond  floor. 

Inconveniences  are  often  balanced  by  fome  advantage : 
the  elevation  of  my  apartments  furnifhed  a  fubjedt  for 
converfation,  which,  without  fome  fuch  help,  we  fhould 
have  been  in  danger  of  wanting.  Lady  Stately  told  us  how 
many  years  had  paired  lince  fhe  climbed  fo  many  Heps. 
Mifs  Airy  ran  to  the  window,  and  thought  it  charming  to 
fee  the  walkers  fo  little  in  the  ftreet ;  and  Mifs  Gentle  went 
to  try  the  fame  experiment,  and  fcreamed  to  find  herfelf  fo 
far  above  the  ground. 

They  all  knew  that  we  intended  to  remove,  arid  there¬ 
fore  all  gave  me  advice  about  a  proper  choice.  One  ftreet 
was  recommended  for  the  purity  of  its  air,  another  for  its 
freedom  from  noife,  another  for  its  nearnefs  to  the  park, 
another  becaufe  there  was  but  a  ftep  from  it  to  all  places  of 
diverfion,  and  another,  becaufe  its  inhabitants  enjoyed  at 
once  the  town  and  country. 

I  had  civility  enough  to  hear  every  recommendation  with 
&  look  of  curiofity  while  it  was  made,  and  of  acquiefrence 
when  it  was  concluded,  but  in  my  heart  felt  no  other  defire 
than  to  be  free  from  the  difgrace  of  a  fecond  floor,  and 
cared  little  where  I  ihould  fix,  if  the  apartments  were  fpa- 
cious  and  fplendid. 

Next  day  a  chariot  was  hired,  and  Mifs  Trifle  was  dif- 
patched  to  find  a  lodging.  She  returned  in  the  afternoon, 
with  an  account  of  a  charming  place,  to  which  my  hufL'.nd 
went  in  the  morning  to  make  the  contract.  Being  young 
and  unexperienced,  he  took  with  him  his  friend  Ned  ^iiickf 
a  gentleman  of  great  flcill  in  rooms  and  furniture,  who  fees, 
at  a  Angle  glance,  whatever  there  is  to  be  commended  or 
Cenfuredi  Mr.  iP uick ,  at  the  firftview  of  the  houfe  declar¬ 
ed  that  it  could  not  be  inhabited,  for  the  fun  in  the 
afternoon  ihone  with  full  glare  on  the  windows  of  the  din¬ 
ing-room. 

Mifs  Trifle  went  out  again,  and  foon  difcovered  another 
lodging,  which  Mr.  ^uick  went  to  fuwey,  and  found,  that, 
whenever  the  wind  fhould  blow  from  the  eaft,  all  the  fmoke 
of  the  city  would  be  driven  upon  it. 
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A  magnificent  fet  of  rooms  was  then  found  in  one  of  the 
fhreets  near  Wejhnirjier-B ridge ,  which  Mifs  'Trifle  preferred 
to  any  which  (he  had  yet  feen  ;  but  Mr.  Qiiick,  having  muf- 
ed  upon  it  for  a  time,  concluded  that  it  would  be  too 
much  expofed  in  the  morning  to  the  fogs  that  rife  from  the 
river. 

Thus  Mr.  tack  proceeded  to  give  us  every  day  new 
teftimonies  of  his  tafte  and  circumfpe£tion  ;  fometimes  the 
ftreet  was  too  narrow  for  a  double  range  of  coaches ■,  fome¬ 
times  it  was  an  obfcure  place,  not  inhabited  by  perfons  of 
quality.  Some  places  were  dirty,  and  fome  crowded  ;  in 
fome  houfes  the  furniture  was  ill-fuited,  and  in  others  the 
flairs  were  too  narrow.  He  had  fuch  fertility  of  objections 
that  Mifs  Trifle  was  at  lafl  tired,  and  defifted  from  all  at¬ 
tempts  for  our  accommodation. 

In  the  mean  time  I  have  ftill  continued  to  fee  my  company 
on  a  fecond  floor,  and  am  afked  twenty  times  a  day  when 
I  am  to  leave  thofe  odious  lodgings,  in  which  I  live  tumul- 
tuoufly  without  pleafure,  and  expenfively  without  honour. 
My  hufband  thinks  fo  highly  of  Mr.  Quick,  that  he  cannot 
be  perfuaded  to  remove  without  his  approbation  ;  and  Mr. 
Quick  thinks  his  reputation  railed  by  the  multiplication  of 
difficulties. 

In  this  diftrefs  to  whom  can  I  have  recourfe  ?  I  find  my 
temper  vitiated  by  daily  difappointment,  by  the  fight  of 
pleafures  which  I  cannot  partake,  and  the  pofleffion  of  riches 
which  I  cannot  enjoy.  Dear  Mr.  Idler ,  inform  my  hufband 
that  he  is  trifling  away,  in  fuperfluous  vexation,  that  few 
months  which  cuflom  has  appropriated  to  delight ;  that  ma¬ 
trimonial  quarrels  are  not  eafily  reconciled  between  thofe 
that  have  no  children  ■,  that  wherever  we  fettle  he  muft 
always  find  fome  inconvenience  •,  but  nothing  is  fo  much  to 
be  avoided  as  a  perpetual  flate  of  enquiry  and  fufpence. 

I  am,  Sir, 

Your  humble  fervant, 

Peggy  Heartless. 
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Of  what  we  know  not,  we  can  only  judge  by  what  we 
know.  Every  novelty  appears  more  wonderful  as  it  is  more 
remote  from  any  thing  with  which  experience  or  teftimony 
have  hitherto  acquainted  us  ;  and  if  it  paffes  further  beyond 
the  notions  that  we  have  been  accuftomed  to  form,  it  be¬ 
comes  at  laft  incredible. 

We  feldom  confider  that  human  knowledge  is  very  nar¬ 
row,  that  national  manners  are  formed  by  chance,  that 
uncommon  conjunctures  of  caufes  produce  rare  effects,  or 
that  what  is  impofiible  at  one  time  or  place  may  yet  happen 
in  another.  It  is  always  eafier  to  deny  than  to  enquire. 
To  refufe  credit  confers  for  a  moment  an  appearance  of 
fuperiority,  which  every  little  mind  is  tempted  to  aflume 
when  it  may  be  gained  fo  cheaply  as  by  withdrawing  atten¬ 
tion  from  evidence,  and  declining  the  fatigue  of  comparing 
probabilities.  The  moft  pertinacious  and  vehement  de- 
monftrator  may  be  wearied  in  time  by  continual  negation ; 
and  incredulity,  which  an  old  poet,  in  his  addrefs  to  Raleigh, 
calls  the  wit  of  fools,  obtunds  the  argument  which  it  cannot 
anfwer,  as  woolfacks  deaden  arrows  though  they  cannot 
repel  them. 

Many  relations  of  travellers  have  been  flighted  as  fabulous 
till  more  frequent  voyages  have  confirmed  their  veracity ; 
and  it  may  reafonably  be  imagined,  that  many  ancient  hifto- 
rians  are  unjuftly  fufpeChed  of  falfehood,  becaufe  our  own 
times  afford  nothing  chat  refembles  what  they  tell. 

Had  only  the  writers  of  antiquity  informed  us  that  there 
was  once  a  nation  in  which  the  wife  lay  down  upon  the 
burning  pile  only  to  mix  her  allies  with  thofe  of  her  huf- 
band,  we  Ihould  have  thought  it  a  tale  to  be  told  with  that 
of  Etidymiotis  commerce  with  the  Moon.  Had  only  a  Angle 
traveller  related  that;  many  nations  of  the  earth  were  black, 
we  Ihould  have  thought  the  accounts  of  the  Negroes  and  of 
the  Phoenix  equally  credible.  But  of  black  men  the  num- 
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bers  are  too  great  who  are  now  repining  under  Englljh  cruel¬ 
ty,  and  the  cuftorn  of  voluntary  cremation  is  not  yet  loft 
among  the  ladies  of  India. 

Few  narratives  will  either  to  men  or  women  appear  more 
incredible  than  the  hiftories  of  the  Amazons  ;  of  female  na¬ 
tions  of  whofe  conftitution  it  was  the  effential  and  funda¬ 
mental  law,  to  exclude  men  from  all  participation  either  of 
publick  affairs  or  domeftick  bufinefs ;  where  female  armies 
marched  under  female  captains,  female  farmers  gathered  the 
harveft,  female  partners  danced  together,  and  female  wits 
diverted  one  another. 

Yet  feveral  ages  of  antiquity  have  tran'fmitted  accounts  of 
the  Amazons  of  Caucafus  ;  and  of  the  Amazons  of  America , 
who  have  given  their  name  to  their  greateft  river  in  the  world. 
Condamine  lately  found  fuch  memorials,  as  can  be  expected 
among  erratick  and  unlettered  nations,  where  events  are 
recorded  only  by  tradition,  and  new  fwarms  fettling  in  the 
country  from  time  to  time,  confufe  and  efface  all  traces  of 
former  times. 

To  die  with  hufbands,  or  to  live  without  them,  are  the 
two  extremes  which  the  prudence  and  moderation  of  Eurc~ 
pean  ladies  have,  in  all  ages,  equally  declined  ;  they  have 
never  been  allured  to  death  by  the  kindnefs  or  civility  of  the 
politeft  nations,  nor  has  the  roughnefs  and  brutality  of  more 
favage  countries  ever  provoked  them  to  doom  their  male 
affociates  to  irrevocable  banilhment.  The  Bohemian  matrons 
are  faid  to  have  made  one  Ihort  ftruggle  for  fuperiority,  but 
inftead  of  banifhing  the  men  they  contented  themfelves  with 
condemning  them  to  fervile  offices  •,  and  their  conftitution 
thus  left  imperfect  was  quickly  overthrown. 

There  is,  I  think,  no  clafs  of  Englijh  women  from  whom  we 
are  in  any  danger  of  Amazonia n  ufurpation.  The  old  maids 
feem  neareft  to  independence,  and  moft  likely  to  be  animat¬ 
ed  by  revenge  againft  mafeuline  authority  ;  they  often  fpeak 
of  men  with  acrimonious  vehemence,  but  it  isfeldom  found 
that  they  have  any  fettled  hatred  againft  them,  and  it  is 
yet  more  rarely  obferved  that  they  have  any  kindnels  for  ■ 
each  other.  They  will  not  eafily  combine  in  any  plot ;  and 
if  they  fhould  ever  agree  to  retire  and  fortify  themfelves  in 
caftles  or  in  mountains,  the  fentinel  will  betray  the  paffes  in 
ipite,  and  the  garrifon  will  capitulate  upon  eafy  terms,  if 
the  befiegers  have  handfome  fword-knots,  and  are  well  fup- 
plied  with  fringe  -and  lace. 
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The  gameflers,  if  they  were  united,  would  make  a  formid¬ 
able  body ;  and  lince  they  confider  men  only  as  beings  that 
are  to  lofe  their  money,  they  might  live  together  without 
any  wifh  for  the  officioufnefs  of  gallantry  or  the  delights  of 
diverfified  converfation.  But  as  nothing  would  hold  them 
together  but  the  hope  of  plundering  one  another,  their  go¬ 
vernment  would  fail  from  the  defeCt  of  its  principles,  the 
men  would  need  only  to  negleCt  them,  and  they  would 
perilh  in  a  few  weeks  by  a  civil  war. 

I  do  not  mean  to  cenfure  the  ladies  of  England  as  defective 
in  knowledge  or  in  fpirit,  when  I  fuppofe  them  unlikely  to 
revive  the  military  honours  of  their  fex.  The  character  of 
the  ancient  Amazons  was  rather  terrible  than  lovely  j  the 
hand  could  not  be  very  delicate  that  was  only  employed  in 
drawing  the  bow  and  brandishing  the  battle  axe  ■,  their  power 
was  maintained  by  cruelty,  their  courage  was  deformed  by 
ferocity,  and  their  example  only  Shews  that  men  and  women 
jive  beft  together, 
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When  the  philosophers  of  the  lait  age  were  firft  com 
gregated  into  the  Royal  Society,  great  expectations  were 
raifed  of  the  fudden  progrefs  of  ufeful  arts ;  the  time  was 
fuppofed  to  be  near,  when  engines  Should  turn  by  a  perpe¬ 
tual  motion,  and  health  be  fecured  by  the  univerfal  medi¬ 
cine  ;  when  learning  Should  be  facilitated  by  a  real  character, 
and  commerce  extended  by  Ships  which  could  reach  their 
ports  in  defiance  of  the  tempeft. 

But  improvement  is  naturally  flow.  The  Society  met  and 
parted  without  any  vifible  diminution  of  the  miferies  of  life. 
The  gout  and  Stone  were  Still  painful,  the  ground  that  waSt 
not  plowed  brought  no  harveft,  and  neither  oranges  nor 
grapes  would  grov  upon  the  hawthorn.  At  laft,  thofe  who 
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were  difappointed  began  to  be  angry  ;  thofe  likewife  who 
hated  innovation  were  glad  to  gain  an  opportunity  of  ridi¬ 
culing  men  who  had  depreciated,  perhaps  with  too  much 
arrogance,  the  knowledge  of  antiquity.  And  it  appears 
from  fome  of  their  earlielt  apologies,  that  the  philofophers 
felt  with  great  fenfibility  the  unwelcome  importunities  of 
thofe  who  were  daily  alking,  “  What  have  ye  done  ?” 

The  truth  is,  that  little  had  been  done  compared  with 
what  fame  had  been  fuffered  to  promife  ;  and  the  queftion 
could  only  be  anfwered  by  general  apologies  and  by  new 
hopes,  which,  when  they  were  fruftrated,  gave  a  new  oc- 
cafion  to  the  fame  vexatious  enquiry. 

This  fatal  queftion  has  difturbed  the  quiet  of  many  other 
minds.  He  that  in  the  latter  part  of  his  life  too  ftrictly 
enquires  what  he  has  done,  can  very  feldom  receive  from 
his  own  heart  fuch  an  account  as  will  give  him  fatisfac- 
tion. 

We  do  not  indeed  fo  often  to  difappoint  others  as  ourfelves. 
We  not  only  think  more  highly  than  others  of  our  own 
abilities,  but  allow  ourfelves  to  form  hopes  which  we  never 
communicate,  and  pleafe  our  thoughts  with  employments 
which  none  ever  will  allot  us,  and  with  elevations  to  which 
we  are  never  expedted  to  rife  ;  and  when  our  days  and  years 
have  palled  away  in  common  bufmefs  or  common  amufe- 
ments,  and  we  find  at  laft  that  we  have  fuffered  our  purpofes 
to  fieep  till  the  time  of  adfion  is  paft,  we  are  reproached 
only  by  our  own  refledfions  ;  neither  our  friends  nor  our 
enemies  -wonder  that  we  live  and  die  like  the  reft  of  man¬ 
kind  ;  that  we  live  without  notice,  and  die  without  memo¬ 
rial  *,  they  know  nofrwhat  talk  we  had  propofed,  and  there-  1 
fore  cannot  difcern  whether  it  is  finilhed. 

He  that  compares  what  he  has  done  with  what  he  has  left 
undone,  will  feel  the  effect  which  mull  always  follow  the 
comparifon  of  imagination  with  reality  ;  he  will  look  with 
contempt  on  his  own  unimportance,  and  wonder  to  what 
purpofe  he  came  into  the  world ;  he  will  repine  that  he 
(hall  leave  behind  him  no  evidence  of  his  having  been,  that 
he  has  added  nothing  to  the  fyftem  of  life,  but  has  glided 
from  youth  to  age  among  the  crowd,  without  any  effort  for 
diftindfion. 

Man  is  feldom  willing  to  let  fall  the  opinion  of  his  own 
dignity,  or  to  believe  that  he  does  little  only  becaufe  every  ' 
individual  is  a  very  little  being.  He  is  better  content  to 
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want  diligence  than  power,  and  fooner  confefles  the  depra¬ 
vity  of  his  will  than  the  imbecillity  of  his  nature. 

From  this  miftaken  notion  of  human  greatnefs  it  pro¬ 
ceeds,  that  many  who  pretend  to  have  made  great  advances 
in  wifdom  fo  loudly  declare  that  they  defpife  themfelves.  If 
I  had  ever  found  any  of  the  felf-contemners  much  irritated 
or  pained  by  the  confcioufnefs  of  their  meannefs,  I  {hould 
have  given  them  confolation  by  obferving,  that  a  little  more 
than  nothing  is  as  much  as  can  be  expected  from  a  being, 
who  with  refpett  to  the  multitudes  about  him  is  himfelf 
little  more  than  nothing.  Every  man  is  obliged  by  the  Su¬ 
preme  Mailer  of  the  univerfe  to  improve  all  the  opportu¬ 
nities  of  good  which  are  afforded  him,  and  to  keep  in  con¬ 
tinual  activity  fuch  abilities  as  are  bellowed  upon  him.  But 
he  has  no  reafon  to  repine,  though  his  abilities  are  fmall 
and  his  opportunities  few.  He  that  has  improved  the  virtue, 
or  advanced  the  happinefs  of  one  fellow-creature,  he  that 
has  afcertained  a  Angle  moral  proportion,  or  added  one 
ufeful  experiment  to  natural  knowledge,  may  be  contented 
with  his  own  performance,  and,  with  refpe£t  to  mortals 
like  himfelf,  may  demand,  like  Augtjlus ,  to  be  difmifled  at 
his  departure  with  applaufe. 
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’Ai/s^s i  EpiCT. 

How  evil  came  into  the  world  ;  for  what  reafon  it  is 
that  life  is  overfpread  with  fuch  boundlefs  varieties  of  mifery 
why  the  only  thinking  being  of  this  globe  is  doomed  to 
think  merely  to  be  wretched,  and  to  pafs  his  time  from 
youth  to  age  in  fearing  or  in  fuffering  calamities,  is  a  qnef- 
tion  which  philofophers  have  long  alked,  and  which  philo¬ 
sophy  could  never  anl'wer. 
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Religion  informs  us  that  mifery  and  fin  were  produced 
together.  The  depravation  of  human  will  was  followed  by 
a  diforder  of  the  harmony  of  nature  ;  and  by  that  provi¬ 
dence  which  often  places  antidotes  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
poifons,  vice  was  checked  by  mifery,  left  it  fhould  fwell  to 
univerfal  and  unlimited  dominion. 

A  ftate  of  innocence  and  happinefs  is  fo  remote  from  all 
that  we  have  ever  feen,  that  though  we  can  eafily  conceive  it 
pofiible,  and  may  therefore  hope  to  attain  it,  yet  our  fpecu- 
lations  upon  it  muft  be  general  and  confufed.  We  can  dif- 
cover  that  where  there  is  univerfal  innocence,  there  will 
probably  be  univerfal  happinefs  ;  for  why  fhould  afftidbions 
be  permitted  to  infeft  beings  who  are  not  in  danger  of  cor¬ 
ruption  from  bleffings,  and  where  there  is  no  ufe  of  terrour 
nor  caufe  of  punifhment  ?  But  in  a  world  like  ours,  where 
our  fenfes  affault  us,  and  our  hearts  betray  us,  we  fiiould 
pafs  on  from  crime  to  crime,  heedlefs  and  remorfelefs,  if 
mifery  did  not  ftand  in  our  way,  and  our  own  pains  admo- 
nifh  us  of  our  folly. 

Almoft  all  the  moral  good  which  is  left  among  us,  is  the 
apparent  effedb  of  phyfical  evil. 

Goodnefs  is  divided  by  divines  into  fobernefs,  righteouf- 
nefs,  and  godlinefs.  Let  it  be  examined  how  each  of  thefe 
duties  would  be  pradtifed  if  there  were  no  phyfical  evil  to 
enforce  it. 

Sobriety,  or  temperance,  is  nothing  but  the  forbearance 
of  pleafure  ;  and  if  pleafure  was  not  iollowed  by  pain,  who 
would  forbear  it  ?  We  fee  every  hour  thofe  in  whom  the 
defire  of  prefent  indulgence  overpowers  all  fenfe  of  paft  and 
all  forefight  of  future  mifery.  In  a  remiffion  of  the  gout, 
the  drunkard  returns  to  his  wine,  and  the  glutton  to  his 
feaft  •,  and  if  neither  difeafe  nor  poverty  were  felt  or  dread¬ 
ed,  every  one  would  fink  down  in  idle  fenfuality,  without 
any  care  of  others,  or  of  himfelf.  To  eat  and  drink, 
and  lie  dcwn  to  fleep,  would  be  the  whole  bufinefs  of  man¬ 
kind. 

Righteoufnefs,  or  the  fyftem  of  focial  duty,  may  be  fub- 
divided  into  juftice  and  charity.  Of  juftice  one  of  the 
Heathen  fages  has  Ihewn,  with  great  acutenefs,  that  it  was 
imprefled  upon  mankind  only  by  the  inconveniences  which 
injuftice  had  produced.  “  In  the  firft  ages,”  fays  he, 
<c  men  added  without  any  rule  but  the  impulfe  of  defire  ; 
If  they  praddifed  injuftice  upon  others,  and  fuffered  it  from 
u  others  in  their  turn  \  but  in  time  it  was  difcovered,  that 
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“  the  pain  of  fuffering  wrong  was  greater  than  the  plea- 
“  fare  of  doing  it ;  and  mankind,  by  a  general  compact, 

fubmitted  to  the  reftraint  of  laws,  and  refigned  the  plea- 
“  fure  to  efcape  the  pain.” 

Of  charity  it  is  fuperfluous  to  obferve,  that  it  could  have 
no  place  if  there  were  no  want ;  for  of  a  virtue  which  could 
not  be  prattifed,  the  omiffion  could  not  be  culpable.  Evil 
is  not  only  the  occafional  but  the  efficient  caufe  of  charity  ; 
we  are  incited  to  the  relief  of  mifery  by  the  coufcioufnefs 
that  we  have  the  fame  nature  with  the  fufferer,  that  we  are 
in  danger  of  the  fame  diftreffes,  and  may  fometimes  im¬ 
plore  the  fame  aftiftance. 

Godiinefs,  or  piety,  is  elevation  of  the  mind  towards  the 
Supreme  Being,  and  extenfion  of  the  thoughts  of  another 
life.  The  other  life  is  future,  and  the  Supreme  Being,  is 
invifible.  None  would  have  recourfe  to  an  invifible  power, 
but  that  all  other  fubj efts  have  eluded  their  hopes.  None 
would  fix  their  attention  upon  the  future,  but  that  they 
are  difcontented  with  the  prefent.  If  the  fenfes  were  feaft- 
ed  with  perpetual  pleafure,  they  would  always  keep  the 
mind  in  fubjection.  Reafon  has  no  authority  over  us,  but 
by  its  power  to  warn  us  again!!  evil. 

In  childhood,  while  our  minds  are  yet  unoccupied,  re¬ 
ligion  is  imprefled  upon  them,  and  the  firft  years  of  aimolt 
all  who  have  been  well  educated  are  pafled  in  a  re¬ 
gular  difeharge  of  the  duties  of  piety.  But  as  we  advance 
forward  into  the  crowds  of  life,  innumerable  delights 
folicit  our  inclinations,  and  innumerable  cares  diftraft 
our  attention  the  time  of  youth  is  pafled  in  noify  frolicks  ; 
manhood  is  led  on  from  hope  to  hope,  and  from  project  to 
projedl ;  the  difl'olutenefs  of  pleafure,  the  inebriation  ofiuc- 
cefs,  the  ardour  of  expectation,  and  the  vehemence  of  com¬ 
petition,  chain  down  the  mind  alike  to  the  prefent  feene, 
nor  is  it  remembered  how  foon  this  mill  of  trifles  muft  be 
fcattered,  and  the  bubbles  that  float  upon  the  rivulet  of  life 
be  loft  for  ever  in  the  gulph  of  eternity.  To  this  confi dera¬ 
tion  fcarcely  any  man  is  awakened  but  by  fome  prefling  and 
refiftlefs  evil.  The  death  of  thofe  from  whom  he  derived 
his  pleafures,  or  to  whom  he  deftined  his.  pofleflions,  feme 
difeafe  which  fliews  him  the  vanity  of  all  external  acquifiii- 
Ons,  or  the  gloom  of  age,  which  intercepts  his,  profpedls 
of  long  enjoyment,  forces  him  to  fix  his  hopes  upon  another 
ftate,  and  when  he  has  contended  with  the  tempefts  of  life 
till  his  ftrength  fails  him,  he  flies  at  Inft  to  the  fhelter  of 
religion, 
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That  mifery  does  not  make  all  virtuous,  experience  too 
certainly  informs  us  ;  but  it  is  no  lefs  certain  that  of  what 
virtue  there  is,  mifery  produces  far  the  greater  pari.  Phyfi- 
cal  evil  may  be  therefore  endured  with  patience,  fince  it  is 
the  caufe  of  moral  good  ;  and  patience  itfelf  is  one  virtue 
by  which  we  are  prepared  for  that  ftate  in  which  evil  {hall 
be  no  more. 


Numb.  90.  Saturday,  January  5,  1760* 


Ir  is  a  complaint  which  has  been  made  from  time  to 
time,  and  which  feems  to  have  lately  become  more  frequent, 
that  Engli/h  oratory,  however  forcible  in  argument,  or 
elegant  in  exprefiion,  is  deficient  and  inefficacious,  becaufe 
our  fpeakers  want  the  grace  and  energy  of  action. 

Among  the  numerous  projectors  who  are  defirous  to  re¬ 
fine  our  manners,  and  improve  our  faculties,  fome  are  wil¬ 
ling  to  fupply  the  deficiency  of  our  fpeakers.  We  have 
had  more  than  one  exhortation  to  ftudy  the  negleCted  art  of 
moving  the  paffions,  and  have  been  encouraged  to  believe 
that  our  tongues,  however  feeble  in  themfelves,  may,  by 
the  help  of  our  hands  and  legs,  obtain  an  uncoutroulable 
dominion  over  the  moft  ftubborn  audience,  animate  the  in¬ 
fen  fible,  engage  the  carelefs,  force  tears  from  the  obdurate, 
and  money  from  the  avaricious. 

If  by  flight  of  hand,  or  nimblenefs  of  foot,  all  thefe 
wonders  can  be  performed,  he  that  ffiall  neglect  to  attain 
the  free  ufe  of  his  limbs  may  be  juftly  cenfured  as  crimi¬ 
nally  lazy.  But  I  am  afraid  that  no  fpecimen  of  fuch  ef- 
fe£ts  will  eafily  be  {hewn.  If  I  could  once  find  a  fpeaker  in 
Change-Alley  raifing  the  price  of  ftocks  by  the  power  ofi  per- 
fuafive  geftures,  I  fhould  very  zealoufly  recommend  the 
ftudy  of  his  art ;  but  having  never  feen  any  action  by  which 
language  was  much  affifted,  I  have  been  hitherto  inclined 
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to  doubt  whether  my  countrymen  arenot  blamed  too  haftily 
for  their  calm  and  motionlefs  utterance. 

Foreigners  of  many  nations  accompany  their  fpeech  with 
aftion ;  but  why  (hould  their  example  have  more  influence 
upon  us  than  ours  upon  them  ?  Culloms  are  not  to  be 
changed  but  for  better.  Let  thofe  who  defire  to  reform 
us  fhew  the  benefits  of  the  change  propofed.  When  the 
Frenchman  waves  his  hands  and  writhes  his  body  in  recount¬ 
ing  the  revolutions  of  a  game  at  cards,  or  the  Neapolitan , 
who  tells  the  hour  of  the  day,  (hews  upon  his  fingers  the 
number  which  he  mentions •,  I  do  not  perceive  that  their 
manual  exercife  is  of  much  ufe,  or  that  they  leave  any  image 
more  deeply  impreffed  by  their  buftle  and  vehemence  of 
communication. 

Upon  the  Englijh  ftage  there  is  no  want  of  aftion  ;  but 
the  difficulty  of  making  it  at  once  various  and  proper,  and 
its  perpetual  tendency  to  become  ridiculous,  notwithftand- 
ing  all  the  advantages  which  art  and  ffiow,  and  cultom  and 
prejudice,  can  give  it,  may  prove  how  little  it  can  be  ad->. 
mitted  into  any  other  place,  where  it  can  have  no  recom¬ 
mendation  but  from  truth  and  nature. 

The  ufe  of  Englijh  oratory  is  only  at  the  bar,  in  the  par¬ 
liament,  and  in  the  church.  Neither  the  judges  of  our 
laws  nor  the  reprelentatives  of  our  people  would  be  much 
affe£ted  by  laboured  gefticulation,  or  believe  any  man  the 
more  becaufe  he  rolled  his  eyes,  or  puffed  his  cheeks,  or 
fpread  abroad  his  arms,  or  (tamped  the  ground,  or  thump¬ 
ed  his  bread,  or  turned  his  eyes  fometimes  to  the  cieling 
and  lometimes  to  the  floor,  Upon  men  intent  only  upon 
truth,  the  arm  of  an  orator  has  little  power  ;  a  credible 
teftimony,  or  a  cogent  argument,  will  overcome  all  the  art 
of  modulation,  and  all  the  violence  of  contortion. 

It  is  well  known  that,  in  the  city  which  may  be  called 
the  parent  of  oratory,  all  the  arts  of  mechanical  perfuafion 
wpre  banilhed  from  the  court  of  fupreme  judicature.  The 
judges  of  the  Areopagus  confidered  adtion  and  vociferation 
as  a  fooliffi  appeal  to  the  external  fenfes,  and  unworthy  to 
be  praftifed  before  thofe  who  had  no  defire  of  idle  amufe- 
ment,  and  whofe  only  pleafure  was  to  difeover  right. 

Whether  ablion  may  not  be  yet  of  ufe  in  churches,  where 
the  preacher  addreffes  a  mingled  audience,  may  deferve 
enquiry.  It  is  certain  that  the  fenfes  are  more  powerful  as 
the  reafon  is  weaker  ;  and  that  he  whofe  ears  convey  little 
to  his  mind,  may  fometimes  liften  with  his  eyes  tiff  truth 
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may  gradually  take  pofleffion  of  his  heart.  If  there  be  any 
ufe  of  gefticulation,  it  mult  be  applied  to  the  ignorant  and 
rude,  who  will  be  more  affedted  by  vehemence  than  delight¬ 
ed  by  propriety.  In  the  pulpit  little  adtion  can  be  proper* 
for  action  can  illultrate  nothing  but  that  to  which  it  may 
be  referred  by  nature  or  by  cultom.  He  that  imitates  by 
his  hand  a  motion  which  he  defcribes,  explains  it  by  natu¬ 
ral  fimilitude ;  he  that  lays  his  hand  on  his  breaft,  when 
he  exprefies  pity,  enforces  his  words  by  a  cuttomary  illufion. 
But  theology  has  few  topicks  to  which  adtion  can  be  appro¬ 
priated  ;  that  adtion  which  is  vague  and  indeterminate  will 
at  laft  fettle  into  habit,  and  habitual-peculiarities  are  quickly 
ridiculous. 

It  is  perhaps  the  character  of  the  Engtijh  to  defpife 
trifles;  and  that  art  may  furely  be  accounted  a  trifle  which 
is  at  once  ufelefs  and  oftentatious,  which  can  feldom  be 
pradtifed  with  propriety,  and  which,  as  the  mind  is  more 
cultivated,  is  lefs  powerful.  Yet  as  all  innocent  means  are 
to  be  ufed  for  the  propagation  of  truth,  I  would  not  deter 
tliofe  who  are  employed  in  preaching  to  common  congrega¬ 
tions  from  any  practice  which  they  may  find  petfuafive  ;  for, 
compared  with  the  converfion  of  finners,  propriety  and 
elegance  are  lefs  than  nothing. 


Numb.  91.  Saturday,  January  t2,  1760, 


It  is  common  to  overlook  what  is  near,  by  keeping  tho 
eye  fixed  upon  fomething  remote.  In  the  fame  manner 
prefent  opportunities  are  negledted,  and  attainable  good  is 
flighted,  by  minds  bufied  in  extenfive  ranges,  and  intent 
upon  future  advantages.  Life,  however  fhort,  is  made 
ftill  Ihorter  by  wafte  of  time,  and  its  progrefs  towards  hap- 
pinefs,  though  naturally  flow,  is  yet  retarded  by  unneceflary 

hchpur. 
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The  difficulty  of  obtaining  knowledge  is  univerfally  con- 
Fefled.  To  fix  deeply  in  the  mind  the  principles  of  fcience, 
to  fettle  their  limitations,  and  deduce  the  long  fucceffion  of 
their  confequences  ;  to  comprehend  the  whole  compafs  of 
complicated  fyftems,  with  all  the  arguments,  objections/- 
and  folutions,  and  to  repofite  in  the  intellectual  treafury 
the  numberlefs  faCts/  experiments,  apophthegms,  and  po- 
fitions,  which  mult  {land  fingle  in  the  memory,  and  of 
which  none  has  any  perceptible  connexion  with  the  reft,  is 
a  talk  which,  though  undertaken  with  ardour  and  purfued 
with  diligence,  mult  a.t  laft  be  left  unfiniffied  by  the  frailty 
of  our  nature. 

To  make  the  way  to  learning  either  lefs  fhort  or  lefs 
fmooth,  is  certainly  abfurd  ;  yet  this  is  the  apparent  effeCt 
of  the  prejudice  which  feerns  to  prevail  among  us  in  favour 
of  foreign  authors,  and  of  the  contempt  of  our  native  litera¬ 
ture,  which  this  excurfive  curiofity  mult  neceffarily  pro¬ 
duce.  Every  man  is  more  fpeedily  inltruCted  by  his  own 
language,  than  by  any  other  •,  before  we  fearch  the  reft  of 
the  world  for  teachers,  let  us  try  whether  we  may  not  fpare 
our  trouble  by  finding  them  at  home. 

The  riches  of  the  Englijh  language  are  much  greater  than 
they  are  commonly  fuppofed.  Many  ufeful  and  valuable 
books  lie  buried  in  fhops  and  libraries,  unknown  and  un- 
exandned,  unlefs  fome  lucky  compiler  opens  them  by  chance, 
and  finds  an  eafy  fpoil  of  wit  and  learning.  I  am  far  from 
intending  to  infinuate,  that  other  lauguages  are  not  necef- 
fary  to  him  who  afpires  to  eminence,  and  whofe  whole  life 
is  devoted  to  ftudy  ;  but  to  him  who  reads  only  for  amufe- 
ment,  or  whofe  puvpofe  is  not  to  deck  himfelf  with  the  ho¬ 
nours  of  literature,  but  to  be  qualified  for  domeftick  ufe- 
fulnefs,  and  fit  down  content  with  fubordinate  reputation, 
we  have  authors  fufficient  to  fill  up  ail  the  vacancies  of 
his  time,  and  gratify  moll  of  his  wiflies  for  informa¬ 
tion. 

Of  our  poets  I  need  fay  little,  becaufe  they  are  perhaps 
the  only  authors  to  whom  their  country  has  done  juftice. 
We  confider  the  whole  fucceffion  from  Spenfcr  to  Pope,  as 
fuperior  to  any  names  which  the  continent  can  boaft ;  and 
therefore  the  poets  of  other  nations,  however  familiarly 
they  may  be  fometimes  mentioned,  are  very  little  read,  ex¬ 
cept  by  thofe  who  defign  to  borrow  their  beauties. 

There  is,  I  think,  not  one  of  the  liberal  arts  which  may- 
pot  be  competently  learned  in  the  Englifo  language-. 

He 
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He  that  fearches  after  mathematical  knowledge  may  bufy 
himfelf  among  his  own  countrymen,  and  will  find  one  or 
other  able  to  inftrudl  him  in  every  part  of  thofe  abftrufe 
fciences.  He  that  is  delighted  with  experiments,  and  wifhes 
to  know  the  nature  of  bodies  from  certain  and  vifible  effects, 
is  happily  placed  where  the  mechanical  philofophy  was  firft 
eftablifhed  by  a  publick  inftitution,  and  from  which  it  was 
fpread  to  all  other  countries. 

The  more  airy  and  elegant  ftudies  of  philology  and  criti- 
cifm  have  little  need  of  any  foreign  help.  Though  our  lan¬ 
guage,  not  being  very  analogical,  gives  few  opportunities 
for  grammatical  refearches,  yet  we  have  not  wanted  authors 
who  have  conlidered  the  principles  of  fpeech ;  and  with 
critical  writings  we  abound  fufficientlv  to  enable  pedantry  to 
impofe  rules  which  can  feldom  be  obferved,  and  vanity  to 
talk  of  books  which  are  feldom  read. 

But  our  own  language  has,  from  the  Reformation  to  the 
prefent  time,  been  chiefly  dignified  and  adorned  by  the 
works  of  our  divines,  who,  confidered  as  commentators, 
controvertifts,  or  preachers,  have  undoubtedly  left  ail  other 
nations  far  behind  them.  No  vulgar  language  can  boaft 
fuch  treafures  of  theological  knowledge,  or  fuch  multitudes 
of  authors  at  once  learned,  elegant,  and  pious.  Other 
countries  and  other  communions  have  authors  perhaps 
equal  in  abilities  and  diligence  to  ours  ;  but  if  we  unite 
number  with  excellence,  there  is  certainly  no  nation  which 
muft  not  allow  us  to  be  fuperior.  Of  morality  little  is 
neceflary  to  be  faid,  becaufe  it  is  comprehended  in  practical 
divinity,  and  is  perhaps  better  taught  in  Englijh  fermons 
than  in  any  other  books  ancient  and  modern.  Nor  fhall  I 
dwell  on  our  excellence  in  metaphvfical  fpeculations,  be¬ 
caufe  he  that  reads  the  works  of  our  divines  will  eafily  dif- 
cover  how  far  human  fubtilty  has  been  able  to  penetrate. 

Political  knowledge  is  forced  upon  us  by  the  form  of  our 
confutation ;  and  all  the  myfteries  of  government  are  dif- 
covered  in  the  attack  or  defence  of  every  minifter.  The 
original  law  of  fociety,  the  rights  of  fubjetfs,  and  the  prero* 
gatives  of  kings,  have  been  confidered  with  the  utmoft  nicety, 
fometimes  profoundly  inveftigated,  and  fometimes  fami¬ 
liarly  explained. 

Thus  copioufly  inftrucfive  is  the  Englijh  language  ;  and 
thus  needlefs  is  all  recourfe  to  foreign  writers.  Let  us  not 

therefore 
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therefore  make  our  neighbours  proud  by  foliciting  help 
which  we  do  not  want,  nor  difcourage  our  own  induihy  by- 
difficulties  which  we  need  not  fuffer. 


Numb.  92.  Saturday,  'January  19,  1760* 


W HATEVER  is  ufeful  or  honourable  will  be  defired  by 
many  who  never  can  obtain  it  •,  and  that  which  cannot  be 
obtained  when  it  is  defired,  artifice  or  folly  will  be  diligent 
to  counterfeit.  Thofe  to  whom  fortune  has  denied  gold 
and  diamonds  decorate  themfelves  with  {tones  and  metals, 
which  have  fomething  of  the  {how  but  little  of  the  value  ; 
and  every  moral  excellence  or  intellectual  faculty  has  fome 
vice  or  folly  which  imitates  its  appearance. 

Every  man  wifhes  to  be  wife,  and  they  who  canhot  be 
wife  are  almoft  always  cunning.  The  lefs  is  the  real  dif- 
cernment  of  thofe  whom  bufinefs  or  converfation  brings 
together,  the  more  illufions  are  practifed  5  nor  is  caution 
ever  fo  neceffarv  as  with  affociates  or  opponents  of  feeble 
minds. 

Cunning  differs  from  wifdom  as  twilight  from  open  day. 
He  that  walks  in  the  furtihine  goes  boldly  forward  by  the 
neared.  way ;  he  fees  that  where  the  path  is  {freight  and 
even  he  may  proceed  In  fecurity,  and  where  it  is  rough  and 
crooked  he  eafily  complies  with  the  turns,  and  avoids  the 
obftruftions.  But  the  traveller  in  the  du'fk  fears  more  as 
he  fees  lefs  ;  he  knows  there  may  be  danger,  and  therefore 
fufpecfts  that  he  is  never  fafe,  tries  every  ftep  before  he 
fixes  his  foot,  and  {hrinks  at  every  noife  left  violence  fhould 
approach  him.  Wifdom  comprehends  at  once  the  end  and 
the  means,  eftimates  eafinefs  or  difficulty,  and  is  cautious 
or  confident  in  due  proportion.  Cunning  difcovers  little  at 
a  time,  and  has  no  other  means  of  certainty  than  multipli¬ 
cation 
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cation  of  ftratagems  and  fuperfluity  of  fufpicicn.  The  man 
of  cunning  always  confiders  that  he  can  never  be  too  fafe, 
and  therefore  always  keeps  himfelf  enveloped  in  a  mill, 
impenetrable,  as  he  hopes,  to  the  eye  of  rivalry  or  curio- 

...  . 

Upon  this  principle,  Tom  Double  has  formed  a  habit  of 

eluding  the  moft  harmlefs  queftion.  What  he  has  no  in¬ 
clination  to  anfwer,  he  pretends  fometimes  not  to  hear,  and 
endeavours  to  divert  the  enquirer’s  attention  by  fome  other 
fubjeCt ;  but  if  he  be  prefied  hard  by  repeated  interrogation* 
he  always  evades  a  direCt  reply.  Aik  him  whom  he  likes  beft 
on  the  ftage  •,  he  is  ready  to  tell  that  there  are  feveral  ex¬ 
cellent  performers.  Enquire  when  he  was  laft  at  the  coffee^ 
houfe  ;  he  replies,  that  the  weather  has  been  bad  lately. 
Defire  him  to  tell  the  age  of  any  of  his  acquaintance  j  he 
immediately  mentions  another  who  is  older  or  younger’. 

Will  Puzzle  values  himfelf  upon  a  long  reach.  He  fore¬ 
fees  every  thing  before  it  will  happen,  though  he  never  re¬ 
lates  his  prognoftications  till  the  event  is  paft.  Nothing 
has  come  to  pafsfor  thefe  twenty  years  of  which  Mr.  Puzzle 
had  not  given  broad  hints,  and  told  at  leaft  that  it  was  not 
proper  to  tell.  Of  thofe  predictions,  which  every  conclu- 
fion  will  equally  verify,  he  always  claims  the  credit,  and 
wonders  that  his  friends  did  not  underhand  them.  He 
fuppofes  very  truly  that  much  may  be  known  which  he 
knows  not,  and  therefore  pretends  to  know  much  of  which 
he  and  all  mankind  are  equally  ignorant.  I  defired  his  opi¬ 
nion  yefterday  of  the  German  war,  and  was  told,  that  if 
the  P rujfuir.s  were  well  fupported,  fomething  great  may  be 
expeCted ;  but  that  they  have  very  powerful  enemies  to 
encounter  ;  that  the  Aujlrian  general  has  long  experience, 
and  the  Ruffians  are  hardy  and  refolute  ;  but  that  no  human 
power  is  invincible.  I  then  drew  the  converfation  to  our 
own  affairs,  and  invited  him  to  balance  the  probabilities  of 
war  and  peace.  He  told  me  that  war  requires  courage,  and 
negotiation  judgment,  and  that  the  time  wall  come  when  it 
will  be  feen  whether  our  fkill  in  treaty  is  equal  to  our 
bravery  in  battle.  To  this  general  prattle  he  will  appeal 
hereafter,  and  will  demand  to  have  his  forefight  applauded, 
v/hoever  fhall  at  laft  be  conquered  or  victorious. 

With  Ned  Smuggle  all  is  a  fecret.  He  believes  himfelf 
watched  by  obfervation  and  malignity  on  every  fide,  and 
rejoices  in  the  dexterity  by  which  he  has  efcaped  fnares 
shat  never  were  laid,  Ned  holds  that  a  man  is  never  de¬ 
ceived 
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ceived  if  he  never  trufts,  and  therefore  will  not  tell  the  name 
of  his  taylor  or  his  hatter.  He  rides  out  every  morning  for 
the  air,  and  pleafes  himfelf  with  thinking  that  nobody  knows 
where  he  has  been.  When  he  dines  with  a  friend,  he  never 
goes  to  his  houfe  the  neareft  way,  but  walks  up  a  bye- 
ftreet  to  perplex  the  feent.  When  he  has  a  coach  called, 
he  never  tells  him  at  the  door  the  true  place  to  which  he 
is  going,  but  ftops  him  in  the  way  that  he  may  give  him  di* 
reetions  where  nobody  can  hear  him.  The  price  of  what  he 
buys  or  fells  is  always  concealed.  He  often  takes  lodg¬ 
ings  in  the  country  by  a  wrong  name,  and  thinks  that  the 
world  is  wondering  where  he  can  be  hid.  All  thefe  tranfac-1- 
tions  he  regifters  in  a  book,  which,  he  fays,  will  fome  time 
or  other  amaze  pofterity. 

It  is  remarked  by  Bacon,  that  many  men  try  to  procure 
reputation  only  by  objections,  of  which,  if  they  are  once 
admitted,  the  nullity  never  appears,  becaufe  the  defign  is 
laid  afide.  This  falfe  feint  of  wifdom ,  fays  he,  is  the  ruin  of 
bufmefs.  The  whole  power  of  cunning  is  privative ;  to 
fay  nothing,  and  to  do  nothing,  is  the  utmoft  of  its  reach. 
Yet  men  thus  narrow  by  nature,  and  mean  by  art,  are 
fometimes  able  to  rife  by  the  mifearriages  of  bravery  and  the 
opennefs  of  integrity ;  and  by  watching  failures  and 
fnatching  opportunities,  obtain  advantages  w'hich  belong 
properly  to  higher  charatters. 
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Numb.  93.  Saturday,  January  26,  1760* 


Sam  SOFTLY  was  bred  a  fugar-baker  *,  but  fucceeding 
to  a  confiderable  eftate  on  the  death  of  his  elder  brother,  he 
retired  early  from  bufmefs,  married  a  fortune,  and  fettled 
in  a  country  houfe  near  Kentijh-tonvn.  Sam,  who  formerly 
was  a  fportfman,  and  in  his  apprenticefhip  ufed  to  frequent 
Barnet  races,  keeps  a  high  chaife,  with  a  brace  of  feafoned 
Vol.  IV.  R  geldings. 
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geldings.  During  the  furnmer  months,  the  principal  paffton 
and  employment  of  Sam's  life  is  to  vifit,  in  this  vehicle,  the 
moll  eminent  feats  of  the  nobility  and  gentry  in  different 
parts  of  the  kingdom,  with  his  wife  and  fome  feleft  friends. 
By  thele  periodical  excurfions  Sam  gratifies  many  important 
purpofes.  He  afftfts  the  feveral  pregnancies  of  his  wife  j 
he  lhews  his  chaife  to  the  bell;  advantage  •,  he  indulges  his 
infatiable  curiofity  for  finery,  which,  fince  he  has  turned 
gentleman,  has  grown  upon  him  to  an  extraordinary  de- 
.gree  •,  he  difcovers  tafte  and  fpirit ;  and,  what  is  above  all, 
he  finds  frequent  opportunities  of  difplaying  to  the  party, 
at  every  houfe  he  fees,  his  knowledge  of  family  connection. 
At  firfl,  Sam  was  contented  with  driving  a  friend  between 
London  and  his  villa.  Here  he  prided  himfelf  in  pointing 
out  the  boxes  of  the  citizens  on  each  fide  of  the  road,  with 
an  accurate  detail  of  their  refpective  failures  or  fucceffes  in 
trade  ;  and  harangued  on  the  feveral  equipages  that  were 
accidentally  paffmg.  Here,  too,  the  feats,  interfperfed  on 
the  furrounding  hills,  afforded  ample  matter  for  Sam's  curious 
difcoveries.  For  one,  he  told  his  companion,  a  rich  Jew 
had  offered  money ;  and  that  a  retired  widow  was  courted 
at  another,  by  an  eminent  dry-falter.  At  the  fame  time  he 
difcuffed  the  utility,  and  enumerated  the  expences,  of  the 
IJlington  turnpike.  But  Sam' s  ambition  is  at  prefent  railed 
to  nobler  undertakings. 

"When  the  happy  hour  of  the  annual  expedition  arrives, 
the  feat  of  the  chaife  is  furnifhed  with  Ogilvy’s  Book  of  Roads, 
and  a  choice  quantity  of  cold  tongues.  The  moft  alarming 
difafter  which  can  happen  to  our  hero,  who  thinks  he 
throws  a  whip  admirably  well,  is  to  be  overtaken  in  a  road 
which  affords  no  quarter  for  wheels.  Indeed,  few  men 
poffefs  more  Ikill  or  difcernment  for  concerting  and  conduct¬ 
ing  a  party  of  pleafure.  When  a  feat  is  to  be  furveyed,  he 
has  a  peculiar  talent  in  {electing  fome  fhady  bench  in  the 
park,  where  the  company  may  moft  commodioully  refrelh 
themfelves  with  cold  tongue,  chicken,  and  French  rolls  ; 
and  is  very  fagacious  in  difcovering  what  cool  temple  in  the 
garden  will  be  beff  adapted  for  drinking  tea,  brought  for  this 
purpofe,  rn  the  afternoon,  and  from  which  the  chaife  may 
be  relumed  with  the  greatefi:  convenience.  In  viewing  the 
houfe  itfelf,  he  is  principally  attracted  by  the  chairs  and 
beds,  concerning  the  colt  of  which  his  minute  enquiries 
generally  gain  the  cleared;  information.  An  agate  table 
safily  diverts  his  eyes  from  die  moft  capital  fhokes  oi  Rti~ 
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lens ,  and  a  Turkey  carpet  has  more  charms  than  a  Titian, 
Sam,  however,  dwells  with  fome  attention  on  the  family 
portraits,  particularly  the  moft  modern  ones  •,  and  as  this 
is  a  topick  on  which  the  houfe-keeper  ufilally  harangues  in 
a  more  copious  manner,  he  takes  this  opportunity  of  im¬ 
proving  his  knowledge  of  intermarriages.  Yet  notwith- 
itanding  this  appearance  of  fatisfaCtion,  Sam  has  fome  ob¬ 
jection  to  all  he  fees.  One  houfe  has  too  much  gilding  ; 
at  another,  the  chimney-pieces  are  all  monuments;  at  a 
third,  he  conjectures  that  the  beautiful  canal  mull  certainly 
be  dried  up  in  a  hot  fummer.  He  defpifes  the  ftatues  at 
Wilton ,  becaufe  he  thinks  he  can  fee  much  better  carving 
at  Wejlminjier  Abbey.  But  there  is  one  general  objection 
which  he  is  fure  to  make  at  almolt  every  houfe,  particularly 
at  thofe  which  ate  moft  diftinguifhed.  He  allows  that  all 
the  apartments  are  extremely  fine,  but  adds,  with  a  fneer, 
that  they  are  too  fine  to  be  inhabited. 

Mifapplied  genius  moft  commonly  proves  ridiculous. 
Had  Sam ,  as  Nature  intended,  contentedly  continued  iii 
the  calmer  and  lefs  confpicuous  purfuits  of  fugar-baking, 
he  might  have  been  a  refpeCtable  and  ufeful  character. 
At  prefent  he  diflipates  his  life  in  a  fpecious  idlenefs, 
which  neither  improves  himfelf  nor  his  friends.  Thofe 
talents  which  might  have  benefited  fociety,  he  expofes  to 
contempt  by  falfe  pretenfions.  He  affeCts  pleafures  which 
he  cannot  enjoy,  and  is  acquainted  only  with  thofe  fub- 
jeCts  on  which  he  has  no  right  to  talk,-  and  which  it  is  no' 
merit  to  underftand; 
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Numb.  94.  Saturday,  February  2,  1760. 


IT  is  common  to  find  young  men  ardent  and  diligent  in 
the  purfuit  of  knowledge  •,  but  the  progrefs  of  life  very  often 
produces  laxity  and  indifference ;  and  not  only  thofe  who 
are  at  liberty  to  chufe  their  bufinefs  and  amufements,  but 
thofe  likewife  whofe  profeflions  engage  them  in  literary 
enquiries,  pafs  the  latter  part  of  their  time  without  improve¬ 
ment,  and  fpend  the  day  rather  in  any  other  entertainment 
than  that  which  they  might  find  among  their  books. 

This  abatement  of  the  vigour  of  curiofity  is  fometimes 
imputed  to  the  infufficiency  of  learning.  Men  are  fuppof- 
ed  to  remit  their  labours,  becaufe  they  find  their  labours  to 
have  been  vain  j  and  to  fearch  no  longer  after  truth  and 
wifdom,  becaufe  they  at  laft  defpair  of  finding  them. 

But  this  reafon  is  for  the  molt  part  very  faifely  affigned. 
Of  learning,  as  of  virtue,  it  may  be  affirmed,  that  it  is  at 
once  honoured  and  negledled.  Whoever  forfakes  it  will  for 
ever  look  after  it  with  longing,  lament  the  lofs  which  he 
does  not  endeavour  to  repair,  and  defire  the  good  which  he 
wants  refolution  to  feize  and  keep.  The  idler  never  ap¬ 
plauds  his  own  idlenefs,  nor  does  any  man  repent  of  the 
diligence  of  his  youth. 

So  many  hindrances  may  obftru£t  the  acquifition  of 
knowledge,  that  there  is  little  reafon  for  wondering  that  it 
is  in  a  few  hands.  To  the  greater  part  of  mankind  the  du¬ 
ties  of  life  are  inconfiftent  with  much  ftudy  ;  and  the  hours 
which  they  would  fpend  upon  letters  muff  be  ftolen  from 
their  occupations  and  their  families.  Many  fuffer  them- 
felves  to  be  lured  by  more  fpritely  and  luxurious  pleafures 
from  the  fhades  of  contemplation,  where  they  find  feldom 
more  than  a  calm  delight,  fuch  as,  though  greater  than  all 
others,  its  certainty  and  its  duration  being  reckoned  with 
its  power  of  gratification,  is  yet  eafily  quitted  for  fome 
extemporary  joy,  which  the  prefent  moment  offers,  and 
another  perhaps  will  put  out  of  reach. 
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It  is  the  great  excellence  of  learning,  that  it  borrows  very 
little  from  time  or  place ;  it  is  not  confined  to  feafon  or  to 
climate,  to  cities  or  to  the  country,  but  may  be  cultivated 
and  enjoyed  where  no  other  pleafure  can  be  obtained.  But 
this  quality,  which  conftitutes  much  of  its  value,  is  one 
occafion  of  negleCt  ;  what  may  be  done  at  all  times  with 
equal  propriety,  is  deferred  from  day  to  day,  till  the  mind 
is  gradually  reconciled  to  the  omiffion,  and  the  attention  is 
turned  to  other  objects.  Thus  habitual  idlenefs  gains  too 
much  power  to  be  conquered,  and  the  foul  {brinks  from 
the  idea  of  intellectual  labour  and  intenfenefs  of  medita¬ 
tion. 

That  thofe  who  profefs  to  advance  learning  fometimes 
obftruct  it,  cannot  be  denied ;  the  continual  multiplication 
of  books  not  only  diftraCts  choice,  but  difappoints  enquiry. 
To  him  that  has  moderately  ftored  his  mind  with  images, 
few  writers  afford  any  novelty  ;  or  what  little  they  have  to 
add  to  the  common  ftock  of  learning,  is  fo  buried  in  the 
mafs  of  general  notions,  that,  like  filver  mingled  with  the 
ore  of  lead,  it  is  too  little  to  pay  for  the  labour  of  fepara- 
tion  ;  and  he  that  has  often  been  deceived  by  the  promife  of 
a  title,  at  laft  grows  weary  of  examining,  and  is  tempted 
to  confider  all  as  equally  fallacious. 

There  are  indeed  fome  repetitions  always  lawful,  becaufe 
they  never  deceive.  He  that  writes  the  hiftory  of  pa  ft 
times,  undertakes  only  to  decorate  known  faCts  by  new 
beauties  of  method  or  of  ftyle,  or  at  moft  to  illuftrate  them 
by  his  own  reflections.  The  author  of  a  fyftem,  whether 
moral  or  phyfical,  is  obliged  to  nothing  beyond  care  of  fe- 
lefition  and  regularity  of  difpofition.  But  there  are  others 
who  claim  the  name  of  authors  merely  to  difgrace  it,  and 
fill  the  world  with  volumes  only  to  bury  letters  in  their 
own  rubbilh.  The  traveller,  who  tells,  in  a  pompous 
folio,  that  he  faw  the  Pantheon  at  Rome,  and  the  Medicean 
Venus  at  Florence  ,•  the  natural  hiftorian,  who,  defcribing  the 
productions  of  a  narrow  ifland,  recounts  all  that  it  has  in 
common  with  every  other  part  of  the  world  ;  the  collector 
of  antiquities,  that  accounts  every  thing  a  curiofity  which 
the  ruins  of  Herculaneum  happen  to  emit,  though  an  inftru- 
ment  already  {hewn  in  a  thoufand  repofitories,  or  a  cup 
common  to  the  ancients,  the  moderns,  and  all  mankind 
may  be  juftly  cenfured  as  the  perfecutors  of  ftudents,  and 
the  thieves  of  th^t  time  which  never  can  be  reftored. 

Num  c,. 
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To  the  IDLER, 


2*R.  IDLER, 

T  is,  I'think,  univerfally  agreed,  that  feldom  any  good 
is  gotten  by  complaint  •,  yet  we  find  that  few  forbear  to 
complain,  but  thofe  who  are  afraid  of  being  reproached  as 
the  authors  of  their  own  miferies.  I  hope  therefore  for  the 
common  permilfion,  to  lay  my  cafe  before  you  and  your 
readers,  by  which  I  {hall  difburthen  my  heart,  though  I 
cannot  hope  to  receive  either  alfiftance  or  confolation. 

I  am  a  trader,  and  owe  my  fortune  to  frugality  and  in- 
duflry.  I  began  with  little  ;  but  hy  the  eafy  and  obvious 
method  of  fpending  lefs  than  I  gain,  I  have  every  year  add¬ 
ed  fomething  to  my  ftockj  and  expeft  to  have  a  feat  in  the 
common-council  at  the  next  ele&ion. 

My  wife,  who  was  as  prudent  as  myfelf,  died  fix  years 
ago,  and  left  me  one  fon  and  one  daughter,  for  whofe  fake 
I  refolved  never  to  marry  again,  and  rejedled  the  overtures 
of  Mrs.  Squeeze,  the  broker’s  widow,  who  had  ten  thoufand 
pounds  at  her  own  difpofal. 

I  bred  my  fon  at  a  fchool  near  IJHngtpn •,  and  when  he 
had  learned  arithmetick,  and  wrote  a  good  hand,  I  took 
him  into  the  {hop,  defigning,  in  about  ten  years,  to  retire 
to  Stratford  or  Hackney,  and  leave  him  eftablilhed  in  the 
bufinefs. 

For  four  years  he  was  diligent  and  fedate,  entered  the 
{hop  before  it  was  opened,  and  when  it  was  {hut,  always 
examined  the  pins  of  the  window.  In  any  intermifiion  of 
bufinefs  it  was  his  conftant  practice  to  perufe  the  ledger. 
I  had  always-  great  hopes  of  him,  when  I  obferved  how 
forrowfuily  he  would  {hake  his  head  over  a  bad  debt,  and 
how  eagerly  he  would  liften  to  me  when  I  told  him  that  he 
might  at  one  time  or  other  become  an  alderman. 

We 
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We  lived  together  with  mutual  confidence,  till  unluckily 
a  vifit  was  paid  him  by  two  of  his  fchool-fellows,  who  were 
placed,  I  fuppofe,  in  the  army,  becaufe  they  were  fit  for 
nothing  better:  they  came  glittering  in  the  military  drefs, 
aocofted  their  old  acquaintance,  and  invited  him  to  a  tavern, 
where,  as  I  have  been  fince  informed,  they  ridiculed  the 
meannefs  of  commerce,  and  wondered  how  a  youth  of  fpirit 
could  fpend  the  prime  of  life  behind  a  counter. 

I  did  not  fufpebl  any  rnifehief.  I  knew  my  fon  was 
never  without  money  in  his  pocket,  and  was  better  able  to 
pay  his  reckoning  than  his  companions  5  and  expended  to 
fee  him  return  triumphing  in  his  own  advantages,  and  con¬ 
gratulating  himfelf  that  he  was  not  one  of  thofe  who 
expofe  their  heads  to  a  mufquet  bullet  for  three  {hillings 
a  day. 

He  returned  fullen  and  thoughtful ;  I  fuppofed  him  forry 
for  the  hard  fortune  of  his  friends  ;  and  tried  to  comfort 
him,  by  faying  that  the  war  would  foon  be  at  an  end,  and 
that,  if  they  had  any  honeft  occupation,  half-pay  would  be 
a  pretty  help.  He  looked  at  me  with  indignation ;  and 
fnatching  up  his  candle,  told  me,  as  he  went  up  the  flairs, 
that  he  hoped  to  fee  a  battle  yet , 

Why  he  fhould  hope  to  fee  a  battle,  I  could  not  con¬ 
ceive,  but  let  him  go  quietly  to  lleep  away  his  folly.  Next 
day  he  made  two  miftakes  in  the  firft  bill,  difvbliged  a 
cuftomer  by  furiy  anfwers,  and  dated  all  his  entries  in 
the  journal  in  a  wrong  month.  At  night  he  met  his  mili¬ 
tary  companions  again,  came  home  late,  and  quarrelled  with 
the  maid. 

From  this  fatal  interview  he  has  gradually  loft  all  his 
laudable  pafiions  and  defires,  He  foon  grew  ufelefs  in  the 
flrop,  where,  indeed,  I  did  not  willingly  truft  him  any 
longer  :  for  he  often  miftook  the  price  of  goods  to  his 
own  lofs,  and  once  gave  a  promifTory  note  inftead  of  a 
receipt. 

I  did  not  know  to  what  degree  he  was  corrupted,  till  an 
honeft  taylor  gave  me  notice  that  he  had  befpoke  a  laced 
fuit,  which  was  to  be  left  for  him  at  a  houfe  kept  by  the 
filler  of  one  of  my  journeymen.  I  went  to  this  clarideftine 
lodging,  and  find,  to  my  amazement,  all  the  ornaments  of 
a  fine  gentleman,  which  he  has  taken  upon  credit,  or  pur- 
chafed  with  money  fubdubled  from  the  fhop. 

This  detection  has  made  him  defperate.  He  now  openly 
declares  his  refolution  to  be  a  gentleman  fays  that  his  foul 
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is  too  great  for  a  counting-houfe  ;  ridicules  the  converfation 
of  city  taverns  ;  talks  of  new  plays,  and  boxes,  and  ladies  ; 
gives  duchefles  for  his  toafts  5  carries  filver,  for  readinefs, 
in  his  waiftcoat-pocket  j  and  comes  home  at  night  in  a  chair 
with  fuch  thunders  at  the  door,  as  have  more  than  once 
brought  the  watchmen  from  their  hands. 

Little  expences  will  not  hurt  us  and  I  could  forgive  a 
few  juvenile  frolicks,  if  he  would  be  careful  of  the  main  ; 
but  his  favourite  topick  is  contempt  of  money,  which,  he 
fays,  is  of  no  ufe  but  to  be  fpent.  Riches,  without  honour, 
he  holds  empty  things;  and  once  told  me  to  my  face,  that 
wealthy  plodders  were  only  purveyors  to  men  of  fpirit. 

He  is  always  impatient  in  the  company  of  his  old  friends, 
and  feldom  fpeaks  till  he  is  warmed  with  wine ;  he  then 
entertains  us  with  accounts  that  we  do  not  defire  to  hear,  of 
intrigues  among  lords  and  ladies,  and  quarrels  between 
officers  of  the  guards  ;  fhews  a  miniature  on  his  fnuff-box, 
and  wonders  that  any  man  can  look  upon  the  new  dancer 
without  rapture. 

All  this  is  very  provoking  ;  and  yet  all  this  might  be  borne 
If  the  boy  could  fupport  his  pretenfions.  But,  whatever  he 
may  think,  he  is  yet  far  from  the  accomplifhments  which 
he  has  endeavoured  to  purchafe  at  fo  dear  a  rate.  I  have 
watched  him  in  publick  places.  He  fneaks  in  like  a  man 
that  knows  he  is  where  he  ffiould  not  be  ;  he  is  proud  to 
catch  the  flighted  falutation,  and  often  claims  it  when  it  is 
not  intended.  Other  men  receive  dignity  from  drefs,  but 
my  booby  looks  always  more  meanly  for  his  finery.  Dear 
Mr.  Idler ,  tell  him  what  mull  at  laft  become  of  a  fop,  whom 
pride  will  not  fuffer  to  be  a  trader,  and  whom  long  habits  in 
a  fiiop  forbid  to  be  a  gentleman. 

I  am,  Sir,  &c. 

Tim.  Wainscot. 
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Hacho,  a  king  of  Lapland ,  was  in  his  youth  the  moil 
renowned  of  the  Northern  warriors.  His  martial  atchieve- 
ments  remain  engraved  on  a  pillar  of  flint  in  the  rocks  of 
Hanga,  and  are  to  this  day  folemnly  carroled  to  the  harp  by 
the  Laplanders,  at  the  fires  with  which  they  celebrate  their 
nightly  feftivities.  Such  was  his  intrepid  fpirit,  that  he 
ventured  to  pafs  the  lake  Vether  to  the  iiie  of  Wizards, 
where  he  defcended  alone  into  the  dreary  vault  in  which  a 
magician  had  been  kept  bound  for  fix  ages,  and  read  the 
Gothick  characters  infcribed  on  his  brazen  mace.  His  eye 
was  fo  piercing,  that,  as  antient  chronicles  report,  he  could 
blunt  the  weapons  of  his  enemies  only  by  looking  at  them. 
At  twelve  years  of  age  he  carried  an  iron  veffel  of  a  prodigi¬ 
ous  weight,  for  the  length  of  five  furlongs,  in  the  prefence 
of  all  the  chiefs  of  his  father’s  caltle. 

Nor  was  he  lefs  celebrated  for  his  prudence  and  wifdom. 
Two  of  his  proverbs  are  yet  remembered  and  repeated 
among  Laplanders.  To  exprefs  the  vigilance  of  the  Supreme 
Being,  he  was  wont  to  fay,  Odin's  belt  is  always  buckled. 
To  fhew  that  the  moll  profperous  condition  of  life  is  often 
hazardous,  his  leflon  was,  When  you  Jlide  071  the  fmootheji 
ice,  beware  of  pits  beneath.  He  confoled  his  countrymen, 
when  they  were  once  preparing  to  leave  the  frozen  defarts  of 
Lapland,  and  refolve  to  feek  feme  warmer  climate,  by  telling 
them,  that  the  Eaftern  nations,  notwithstanding  their  boafled 
fertility,  pafled  every  night  amidfl  the  horrors  of  anxious 
apprehenfion,  and  were  inexpreffibly  affrighted,  and  almoft 
ftunned,  every  morning,  with  the  noife  of  the  fun  while  he 
was  rifing. 

His  temperanefe  and  feverity  of  manners  Were  his  chief 
praife.  In  his  early  years  he  never  tailed  wine  ;  nor  would 
he  drink  out  of  a  painted  cup.  He  conftantly  flept  in  his 
armour,  with  his  fpear  in  his  hand ;  nor  would  he  ufe  a 
battle-axe  whofe  handle  was  inlaid  with  brafs.  He  did  not, 
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however,  perfevere  in  this  contempt  of  luxury  ;  nor  did 
he  elofe  his  days  with  honour. 

One  evening,  after  hunting  the  Gules,  or  wild-dog,  be¬ 
ing  bewildered  in  a  folitary  foreft,  and  having  parked  the 
fatigues  of  the  day  without  any  interval  of  refrefhmeet,  he 
difeovered  a  large  ftore  of  honey  in  the  hollow  of  a  pine. 
This  was  a  dainty  which  he  had  never  tailed  before ;  and 
being  at  once  faint  and  hungry,  he  fed  greedily  upon  it. 
From  thisunufual  and  delicious  repalt  he  received  fo  much 
fatisfadlion,  that,  at  his  return  home,  he  commanded  honey 
to  be  ierved  up  at  his  table  eve-y  day.  His  palate,  by  de¬ 
grees,  became  refined  and  vitiated  ;  be  began  to  lofe  his 
native  reliih  for  fimple  fare,  and  contracted  a  habit  of  in¬ 
dulging  himfelf  in  delicacies  he  ordered  the  delightful 
gardens  of  his  caftle  to  be  thrown  open,  in  which  the  moft 
iufeious fruits  had  been  fufiered  to  ripen  and  decay,  unobferv- 
ed  and  untouched,  for  many  revolving  autumns,  and  gratifi¬ 
ed  his  appetite  with  luxurious  deficits.  At  length  he  found 
it  expedient  to  introduce  wine,  as  an  agreeable  improvement, 
or  a  neceflary  ingredient,  to  his  new  way  of  living;  and 
having  once  tailed  it,  he  was  tempted,  by  little  and  little, 
to  give  a  loofe  to  the  exceffes  of  intoxication.  His  general 
fimplicity  of  life  was  changed  ;  he  perfumed  his  apartments 
by  burning  the  wood  of  the  moft  aromatick  fir,  and  com¬ 
manded  his  helmet  to  be  ornamented  with  beautiful  rows 
of  the  teeth  of  the  rein-deer.  Indolence  and  effeminacy 
ftole  upon  him  by  pleafing  and  imperceptible  gradations, 
relaxed  the  finews  of  his  refolution,  and  extinguifhed  his 
thirft  of  military  glory. 

While  Hacho  was  thus  immerfen  in  pleafure  and  in  re- 
pofe,  it  was  reported  to  him,  one  morning,  that  the  pre¬ 
ceding  night,  a  difaltrous  omen  had  been  difeovered,  and 
that  bats  and  hideous  birds  had  drunk  up  the  oil  which 
nourifhed  the  perpetual  lamp  in  the  temple  of  Odin. 
About  the  fame  time,  a  meffenger  arrived  to  tell  him,  that 
the  king  of  Norway  had  invaded  his  kingdom  with  a  formi¬ 
dable  army.  Hacho,  terrified  as  he  was  with  the  omen  of 
the  night,  and  enervated  with  indulgence,  rouzed  himfelf 
from  his  voluptuous  lethargy,  and  recollecting  fome  faint 
and  few  fparks  of  veteran  valour,  marched  forward  to 
meet  him.  Both  armies  joined  battle  in  the  fordl  where 
Hacho  had  been  loft  after  hunting  ;  and  it  fo  happened,  that 
the  king  of  Norway  challenged  him  to  fingle  combat,  near 
the  place  where  he  had  tailed  the  honey.  The  Lapland 
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chief,  languid  and  long  difufed  to  arms,  was  foon  over¬ 
powered  ;  he  fell  to  the  ground  •,  and  before  his  infulting 
adverfary  ftruck  his  head  from  his  body,  uttered  this  excla¬ 
mation,  which  the  Laplanders  ftill  ufe  as  an  early  lefl'on  to 
their  children  :  “  The  vicious  man  (houkl  date  his  deftruc- 
“  tion  from  the  firft  temptation.  How  juftlydo  I  fall  a 
“  facrifice  to  floth  and  luxury,  in  the  place  where  I  firft 
“  yielded  to  thofe  allurements  which  feduced  me  to  deviate 
“  from  temperance  and  innocence  !  the  honey  which  I 
“  tailed  in  this  foreft,  and  not  the  hand  of  the  king  of 
f<  Norway ,  conquers  Hacho 
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It  may,  1  think,  be  julbly  obferved,  that  few  books  ditap- 
point  their  readers  more  than  the  narrations  of  travellers. 
One  part  of  mankind  is  naturally  curious  to  learn  the  fenti- 
ments,  manners,  and  condition  of  the  reft  ;  and  every  mind 
that  has  leifure  or  power  to  extend  its  views,  muft  be  de- 
firous  of  knowing  in  what  proportion  Providence  has  diftri- 
buted  the  blefiings  of  nature,  or  the  advantages  of  art, 
among  the  feveral  nations  of  the  earth. 

This  general  defire  eafily  procures  readers  to  every  book 
from  which  it  can  expefl  gratification.  'The  adventurer 
upon  unknown  coafts,  and  the  deferiber  of  diftant  regions, 
is  always  welcome  as  a  man  who  has  laboured  for  the  plea- 
fure  of  others,  and  who  is  able  to  enlarge  our  knowledge 
and  reftify  our  opinions  ;  but  when  the  volume  is  opened, 
nothing  is  found  but  fuch  general  accounts  as  leave  no  dif- 
iin£l  idea  behind  them,  or  fuch  minute  enumerations  as 
few  can  read  with  either  profit  or  delight. 

Every  writer  of  travels  fhould  confider,  that,  like  all 
Other  authors,  he  undertakes  either  to  inftrufl  or  pleafe, 
or  to  mingle  pleafure  with  inftrudlion.  He  that  inftru£ls 
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muft  oiler  to  the  mind  fomething  to  be  imitated,  or  fome- 
thing  to  be  avoided  ;  he  that  pleafes  muft  offer  new  images 
to  his  reader,  and  enable  him  to  form  a  tacit  comparifon  of 
his  own  ftate  with  that  of  others. 

The  greater  part  of  travellers  tell  nothing,  becaufe  their 
method  of  travelling  fupplies  them  with  nothing  to  be  told, 
lie  that  enters  a  town  at  night  and  furveys  it  in  the  morning, 
and  then  haftens  away  to  another  place,  and  gueffes  at  the 
manners  of  the  inhabitants  bv  the  entertainment  which  his 
inn  afforded  him,  may  pleafe  himfelf  for  a  time  with  a  hafty 
change  of  fcenes,  and  a  confufed  remembrance  of  palaces 
and  churches  •,  he  may  gratify  his  eye  with  variety  of  land¬ 
scapes,  and  regale  his  palate  with  a  fucceflion  of  vintages ; 
but  let  him  be  contented  to  pleafe  himfelf  without  endeavour¬ 
ing  to  difturb  others.  Why  fhould  he  record  excurfions  by 
which  nothing  could  be  learned,  or  wifh  to  make  a  fliow  of 
knowledge,  which,  without  fome  power  of  intuition  un¬ 
known  to  other  mortals,  he  never  could  attain  ? 

Of  thofe  who  croud  the  world  with  their  itineraries,  fome 
have  no  other  purpofe  than  to  defcribe  the  face  of  the  coun¬ 
try  ;  thofe  who  fit  idle  at  home,  and  are  curious  to  know 
what  is  done  or  fuftered  in  diftant  countries,  may  be  in¬ 
formed  by  one  of  thefe  wanderers,  that  on  a  certain  day  he 
fet  out  early  with  the  caravan,  and  in  the  firft  hour’s  march 
faw,  towards  the  fouth,  a  hill  covered  with  trees,  then 
paffed  over  a  ftream,  which  ran  northward  with  a  fwift 
courfe,  but  which  is  probably  dry  in  the  fummer  months  ; 
that  an  hour  after  he  faw  fomething  to  the  right  which 
looked  at  a  diftance  like  a  caftle  with  towers,  but  which 
he  difcovered  afterwards  to  be  a  craggy  rock ;  that  he 
then  entered  a  valley,  in  which  he  fa\v  feveral  trees 
tall  and  flourilhirtg,  watered  by  a  rivulet  not  mark¬ 
ed  in  the  maps,  of  which  he  was  not  able  to  learn 
the  name ;  that  the  road  afterwards  grew  ftony,  and  the 
country  uneven,  where  he  obferved  among  the  hills  many 
hollows  worn  by  torrents,  and  was  told  that  the  road  was 
paifahle  only  part  of  the  year  ;  that  going  on  they  found  the 
remains  of  a  building,  once  perhaps  a  fortrefs  to  fecirre  the 
pafs,  or  to  reftrain  the  robbers,  of  which  the  prefent  inhabi¬ 
tants.  can  give  no  other  account  than  that  is  is  haunted  by 
fairies  ;  that  they  went  to  dine  at  the  foot  of  a  rock,  and 
travelled  the  reft  of  the  day  along  the  banks  of  a  river,  from 
which  the  road  turned  afide  towards  evening,  and  brought 
them  within  fight  of  a  village,  which  was  once  a  confidera- 
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ble  town,  but  which  afforded  them  neither  good  victuals 
nor  commodious  lodging. 

Thus  he  conducts  his  reader  through  wet  and  dry,  over 
rough  and  fmooth,  without  incidents,  without  reflection  •, 
and,  if  he  obtains  his  company  for  another  day,  will  dii- 
mifs  him  again  at  night,  equally  fatigued  with  a  like  fuc- 
ceflion  of  rocks  and  ftreams,  mountains  and  ruins. 

This  is  the  common  ftyle  of  thofe  Ions  of  enterprize,  who 
vifit  favage  countries,  and  range  through  foiitude  and  defo- 
lation  ;  who  pafs  a  defert,  and  tell  that  it  is  fandy ;  who 
crofs  a  valley,  and  find  that  it  is  green.  There  are  others 
of  more  delicate  fenfibility,  that  vifit  only  the  realms  of  ele¬ 
gance  and  foftnefs  ;  that  wander  through  Italian  palaces, 
and  amufe  the  gentle  reader  with  catalogues  of  pictures ; 
that  hear  mafles  in  magnificent  churches,  and  recount  the 
number  of  the  pillars  or  variegations  of  the  pavement.  And 
there  are  yet  others,  who,  in  difdain  of  trifles,  copy  in- 
fcriptions  elegant  and  rude,  ancient  and  modern  ;  and  tran- 
fcribe  into  their  book  the  walls  of  every  edifice,  facred  or 
civil.  He  that  reads  thefe  books  mull  confider  his  labour 
as  its  own  reward  •,  for  he  will  find  nothing  on  which  atten¬ 
tion  can  fix,  or  which  memory  can  retain. 

He  that  would  travel  for  the  entertainment  of  others, 
fhould  remember  that  the  great  obje£l  of  remark  is  human 
life.  Every  nation  has  fomething  particular  in  its  manufac¬ 
tures,  its  works  of  genius,  its  medicines,  its  agriculture,  its 
cuftoms,  and  its  policy.  He  only  is  a  ufeful  traveller,  who 
brings  home  fomething  by  which  his  country  may  be  bene¬ 
fited  -,  who  procures  fome  fupply  of  want,  or  fome  mitigati¬ 
on  of  evil,  which  may  enable  his  readers  to  compare  their 
condition  with  that  of  others,  to  improve  it  whenever  it  is 
worfe,  and  whenever  it  is  better  to  enjoy  it. 
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Numb.  98.  Saturday,  March  1,  1760s 


To  de  IDLE  R. 


SIR, 

I  AM  the  daughter  of  a  gentleman,  who  during  his  life¬ 
time  enjoyed  a  fmall  income  which  arofe  from  a  penfion 
from  the  court,  by  which  he  was  enabled  to  live  in  a  genteel 
and  comfortable  manner. 

By  the  fituation  in  life  in  which  he  was  placed,  he  was 
frequently  introduced  into  the  company  of  thofe  of  much 
greater  fortunes  than  his  own,  among  whom  he  was  always 
received  with  complaifance,  and  treated  with  civility. 

At  fix  years  of  age  I  was  fent  to  a  boarding-fchool  in  the 
country,  at  which  I  continued  till  my  father’s  death.  This 
melancholy  event  happened  at  a  time  when  I  was  by  no 
means  of  fufficient  age  to  manage  for  myfelf,  while  the  paf- 
fions  of  youth  continued  unfubdued,  and  before  experience 
could  guide  my  fentiments  or  my  actions. 

I  was  then  taken  from  fchool  by  an  uncle,  to  the  care 
of  whom  my  father  had  committed  me  on  his  dying-bed. 
With  him  I  lived  feveral  years ;  and  as  he  was  unmarried, 
the  management  of  his  family  was  committed  to  me.  In 
this  character  I  always  endeavoured  to  acquit  myfelf,  if 
not  with  applaufe,  at  leaft  without  cenfure. 

At  the  age  of  twenty-one,  a  young  gentleman  of  fome 
fortune  paid  his  addreffes  to  me,  and  offered  me  terms  of 
marriage.  This  propofal  1  fhould  readily  have  accepted, 
be.caufe  from  vicinity  of  relidence,  and  from  many  opportu¬ 
nities  of  cbferving  his  behaviour,  I  had  in  fome  fort  con- 
traced  an  affection  for  him.  My  uncle,  for  what  reafon  I 
do  not  know,  refilled  his  confent  to  this  alliance,  though 
it  would  have  been  complied  with  by  the  father  of  the 
young  gentleman  ;  and  as  the  future  condition  of  my  life 
was  wholly  dependant  on  him,  I  was  not  willing  to  difoblige 
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him,  and  therefore,  though  unwillingly,  declined  the 
offer. 


My  uncle,  who  poffelfed  a  plentiful  fortune,  frequently 
hinted  to  me  in  converfation,  that  at  his  death  I  fhould  be 
provided  for  in  fuch  a  manner  that  I  fhould  be  able  to  make 
my  future  life  comfortable  and  happy.  As  this  promife 
was  often  repeated,  I  was  the  lefs  anxious  about  any  provi- 
fion  for  myfelf.  In  a  fhort  time  my  unde  was  taken  ill, 
and  though  all  polfible  means  were  made  ufe  of  for  his  re¬ 
covery,  in  a  few  days  he  died. 

The  forrow  arifmg  from  the  lofs  of  a  relation,  by  whom 
I  had  been  always  treated  with  the  greateft  kindnefs,  how¬ 
ever  grievous,  was  not  the  worft  of  my  misfortunes.  As 
he  enjoyed  an  almoft  uninterrupted  Hate  of  health,  he  was 
the  lefs  mindful  of  his  dilfolution,  and  died  inteitate ;  by 
which  means  his  whole  fortune  devolved  to  a  nearer  rela¬ 
tion,  the  heir  at  law. 

Thus  excluded  from  all  hopes  of  living  in  the  manner 
with  which  I  have  fo  long  flattered  myfelf,  I  am  doubtful 
what  method  I  fhall  take  to  procure  a  decent  maintenance. 
I  have  been  educated  in  a  manner  that  has  fet  me  above  a 
Hate  of  fervitude,  and  my  fituation  renders  me  unfit  for 
the  company  of  thofe  with  whom  I  have  hitherto  converfed- 
But,  though  difappointed  in  my  expectations,  I  do  not 
defpair.  I  will  hope  that  affiftance  may  ftiil  he  obtained 
for  innocent  diftrefs,  and  that  friendlhip,  though  rare,  is 
yet  not  impoffible  to  be  found. 

I  am,  Sir, 


Your  humble  fervant, 

Sophia  Heedfuix, 


Numb- 
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Numb.  99..  Saturday,  March  8,  1760. 


,l\S  Ortogrul  of  Bafra  was  one  day  wandering  along  the 
flreets  of  Bagdat ,  mufing  on  the  varieties  of  merchandife 
which  the  (hops  offered  to  his  view,  and  obfei  ving  the  dif¬ 
ferent  occupations  which  bufied  the  multitudes  on-  every 
fide,  he  was  awakened  from  the  tranquillity  of  meditation 
by  a  crowd  that  obflrudted  his  palfage.  He  railed  his  eyes, 
and  faw  the  chief  vifier,  who,  having  returned  from  the 
divan,  was  entering  his  palace. 

Ortogrul  mingled  with  t>he  attendants,  and  being  fuppofed 
to  have  fome  petition  for  the  vifier,  was  permitted  to  enter. 
He  furveyed  the  fpacioufnefs  of  the  apartments,  admired 
the  walls  hung  with  golden  tapefhry,  and  the  floors  covered 
with  filken  carpets,  and  defpifed  the  Ample  neatnefs  of  his 
own  little  habitation. 

Surely,  faid  he  to  himfelf,  this  palace  is  the  feat  of  hap- 
pinefs,  where  pleafure  fucceeds  to  pieafure,  and  difcontent 
and  forrow  can  have  no  admiflion.  Whatever  Nature  has 
provided  for  the  delight  of  fenfe,  is  here  fpread  forth  to  be 
enjoyed.  What  can  mortals  hope  or  imagine,  which  the 
mailer  of  this  palace  has  not  obtained  ?  The  dilhes  of 
Luxury  cover  his  table,  the  voice  of  Harmony  lulls  him  in 
his  bowers  ;  he  breathes  the  fragrance  of  the  groves  of  Java , 
and  fleeps  upon  the  down  of  the  cygnets  of  Ganges.  He 
fpeaks,  and  his  mandate  is  obeyed ;  he  wilhes,  and  his 
\Vilh  is  gratified  ;  all  whom  he  fees  obey  him,  and  all  whom 
he  hears  flatter  him.  How  different,  Ortogrul ,  is  thy  con¬ 
dition,  who  are  doomed  to  the  perpetual  torments  of  un- 
fatisfied  defire,  and  who  haft  no  amufement  in  thy  power 
that  can  withhold  thee  from  thy  own  refledlions  !  They 
tell  thee  that  thou  art  wife ;  bat  what  does  wifdom  avail 
with  poverty  ?  None  will  flatter  the  poor,  and  the  wife 
have  very  little  power  of  flattering  themfelves.  That  man 
is  furely  the  moil  wretched  of  the  fons  of  wretchednefs, 
who  lives  with  his  own-  faults  and  follies  always  before  him, 
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and  who  has  none  to  reconcile  him  td  himfelf  by  praife  and 
veneration.  I  have  long  fought  content,  and  have  not 
Found  it ;  I  will  from  this  moment  endeavour  to  be  rich. 

Full  of  his  new  refolution,  he  fhut  himfelf  in  his  cham- 
aer  for  fix  months,  to  deliberate  how  he  fhould  grow  rich  ; 
re  fometimes  propofed  to  offer  himfelf  as  a  counfellor  to 
me  of  the  kings  of  India ,  and  fometimes  refolved  to  dig  for 
liamonds  in  the  mines  of  Golconda .  One  day  after  fome 
tours  palfed  in  violent  fluftuation  of  opinion,  lleep  infenfi- 
ily  feized  him  in  his  chair  ;  he  dreamed  that  he  was  rang- 
ng  a  defert  country  in  fearch  of  fome  one  that  might  teach 
lim  to  grow  rich  *,  and  as  he  ftood  on  the  top  of  a  hill  fhad- 
:d  with  cyprefs,  in  doubt  whither  to  diredf  his  Heps,  his 
rather  appeared  on  a  fudden  Handing  before  him.  Ortogrul, 
'aid  the  old  man,  I  know  thy  perplexity  5  liften  to  thy  fa- 
:her ;  turn  thine  eye  on  the  oppofite  mountain.  Ortogrul 
ooked,  and  faw  a  torrent  tumbling  down  the  rocks,  roar- 
ng  with  the  noife  of  thunder,  and  fcattering  its  foam  on 
:he  impending  woods.  Now,  faid  his  father,  behold  the 
valley  that  lies  between  the  hills.  Ortogrul  looked,  and 
:fpied  a  little  well,  out  of  which  iffued  a  fmall  rivulet. 
Fell  me  now,  faid  his  father,  doll  thou  wilh  for  fudden 
iffluence,  that  may  pour  upon  thee  like  the  mountain  tor¬ 
rent,  or  for  a  flow  and  gradual  encreafe,  refembling  the 
rill  gliding  from  the  well  ?  Let  me  be  quickly  rich,  faid 
Ortogrul;  let  the  golden  ftream  be  quick  and  violent. 
Look  round  thee,  faid  his  father,  once  again.  Ortogrul 
looked,  and  perceived  the  channel  of  the  torrent  dry  and 
dufty ;  but  following  the  rivulet  from  the  well,  he  traced 
it  to  a  wide  lake,  which  the  fupply,  flow  and  conftant,  kept 
always  full.  He  waked,  and  determined  to  grow  rich  by 
Glent  profit,  and  perfevering  induftry. 

Having  fold  his  patrimony,  he  engaged  in  merchandife, 
and  in  twenty  years  purchased  lands,  cm  which  he  raifed  a 
houfe,  equal  in  fumptuoufnefs  to  that  of  the  vifier,  to 
which  he  invited  all  the  minifters  of  pleafure,  expediting  to 
enjoy  all  the  felicity  which  he  had  imagined  riches  able  to 
afford.  Leifure  foon  made  him  weary  of  himfelf,  and  he 
longed  to  be  perfuaded  that  he  was  great  and  happy.  He 
was  courteous  and  liberal ;  he  gave  all  that  approached  him 
hopes  of  pleafing  him,  and  all  who  fhould  pleafe  him  hopes 
of  being  rewarded.  Every  art  of  praife  was  tried,  and 
every  fource  of  adulatory  fidfion  was  exhaufted.  Ortogrul 
heard  his  flatterers  without  delight,  becaufe  he  found  him- 
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felf  unable  to  believe  them.  His  own  heart  told  him  its 
frailties,  his  own  underftanding  reproached  him  with  his 
faults.  How  long,  faid  he,  with  a  deep  figh,  have  I  been 
labouring  in  vain  to  amafs  wealth  which  at  laft  is  ufelefs  1 
Let  no  man  hereafter  wifh  to  be  rich,  who  is  already  too 
wife  to  be  flattered. 


Numb.  ioo.  Saturday,  March  15,  1760* 


To  the  IDLE  R. 


.  sis, 

Th  E  uncertainty  and  defe&s  of  language  have  produced 
Very  frequent  complaints  among  the  learned  ;  yet  there  {fill 
remain  many  words  among  us  undefined,  which  are  very  ne- 
ceflFary  to  be  rightly  underftood,  and  which  produce  very 
mifchievous  miftakes  when  they  are  erroneoufly  interpreted. 

I  lived  in  a  ftate  of  celibacy  beyond  the  ufual  time.  In 
the  hurry  firft  of  pleafure,  and  afterwards  of  bufinefs,  I 
felt  no  want  of  a  domeftick  companion ;  but  becoming 
weary  of  labour,  I  foon  grew  more  weary  of  idlenefs,  and 
thought  it  reafonable  to  follow  the  caftom  of  life,  and  to 
feek  feme  folace  of  my  cares  in  female  tendernefs,  and 
fome  amufement  of  my  leifure  in  female  chearfulnefs. 

The  choice  which  has  been  long  delayed  is  commonly 
fnade  at  laft  with  great  caution.  My  refolution  was,  to 
keep  my  palfions  neutral,  and  to  marry  only  in  compliance 
with  my  reafon.  I  drew  upon  a  page  of  my  pocket-book 
'  a  fcheme  of  all  female  virtues  and  vices,  with  the  vice* 
which  border  upon  every  virtue,  and  the  virtues  which  are 
allied  to  every  vice.  I  confidered  that  wit  was  farcaftick, 
and  magnanimity  imperious  *,  that  avarice  was  oeconomicaf, 
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and  ignorance  obfequious  ;  and  having  eftimated  the  good 
and  evil  of  every  quality,  employed  my  own  diligence,  and 
that  of  my  friends,  to  find  the  lady  in  whom  nature  and 
reafon  had  reached  that  happy  mediocrity  which  is  equally 
remote  from  exuberance  and  deficience, 

Every  woman  had  her  admirers  and  her  cenfurers  5  and 
the  expectations  which  one  railed  were  by  another  quickly 
deprelfed  i  yet  there  was  one  in  whofe  favour  almoft  all 
fuffrages  concurred.  Mifs  Gentle  was  univerfally  allowed  to 
be  a  good  fort  of  woman.  Her  fortune  was  not  large,  but 
fo  prudently  managed,  that  fhe  wore  finer  clothes,  and  faw 
more  company,  than  many  who  were  known  to  be  twice 
as  rich.  Mifs  Gentle's  vifits  were  every  where  welcome  ; 
and  whatever  family  fhe  favoured  with  her  company,  fhe 
always  left  behind  her  fuch  a  degree  of  kindnefs  as  recom¬ 
mended  her  to  others.  Every  day  extended  her  acquaint¬ 
ance  ;  and  all  who  knew  her  declared  that  they  never 
met  with  a  better  fort  of  woman. 

To  Mifs  Gentle  I  made  my  addreffes,  and  was  received 
with  great  equality  of  temper.  She  did  not  in  the  days  of 
court ihip  afTume  the  privilege  of  impofing  rigorous  com¬ 
mands,  or  refenting  flight  offences.  If  I  forgot  any  of  her 
injunctions,  I  was  gently  reminded  ;  if  I  miffed  the  minute 
of  appointment,  1  was  eafily  forgiven.  I  forefaw  nothing 
in  marriage  but  a  halcyon  calm,  and  longed  for  the  happi- 
nefs  which  was  to  be  found  in  the  infeparable  fociety  of  a 
good  fort  of  woman. 

The  jointurewas  foon  fettled  by  the  intervention  of  friends, 
and  the  day  came  in  which  Mifs  Gentle  was  made  mine  for 
ever.  The  firfl  month  was  paffed  eafily  enough  in  receiv¬ 
ing  and  repaying  the  civilities  of  our  friends.  The  bride 
pradifed  with  great  exaCtnefs  all  the  niceties  of  ceremony, 
and  dillributed  her  notice  in  the  moft  punctilious  pro¬ 
portions  to  the  friends  who  furrounded  us  with  their  happy 
auguries. 

But  the  time  foon  came  when  We  Were  left  to  ourfelves, 
and  were  to  receive  our  pieafures  from  each  other,  and  I 
then  began  to  perceive  that  I  was  not  formed  to  be  much  de¬ 
lighted  by  a  good  fort  of  Woman.  Her  great  principle  is, 
that  the  orders  of  a  family  muft  not  be  broken.  Every  hour 
of  the  day  has  its  employment  inviolably  appropriated  5  nor 
will  any  importunity  perfuade  her  to  walk  in  the  garden  at 
the  time  which  fhe  has  devoted  to  her  needlework,  or  to 
fit  up  flairs  in  that  part  of  the  forenoon  which  fhe  has  ac- 
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euftomed  herfelf  to  fpend  in  the  back  parlour.  She  allows 
herfelf  to  fit  half  an  hour  after  breakfaft,  and  an  hour  af¬ 
ter  dinner  ;  while  I  am  talking  or  reading  to  her,  fhe  keeps 
her  eye  upon  her  watch,  and  when  the  minute  of  depar¬ 
ture  comes,  will  leave  an  argument  unfinifhed,  or  the  in¬ 
trigue  of  a  play  unraveled.  She  once  called  me  to  fupper 
when  I  was  watching  an  eclipfe,  and  fummoned  me  at 
another  time  to  bed  when  I  was  going  to  give  directions 
at  a  fire. 

Hct  converfation  is  fo  habitually  cautious,  that  fhe  never 
talks  to  me  but  in  general  terms,  as  to  one  whom  it  is  dan¬ 
gerous  to  truft.  For  difcriminations  of  character  fhe  has  no 
names  :  all  whom  fhe  mentions  are  honeft  men  and  agree¬ 
able  women.  She  fmiles  not  by  jfenfation,  but  by  praflice. 
Her  laughter  is  never  excited  but  by  a  joke,  and  her  notion 
of  a  joke  is  not  very  delicate.  The  repetition  of  a  good 
joke  does  not  weaken  its  effeH ;  if  fhe  has  laughed  once, 
flie  will  laugh  again. 

She  is  an  enemy  to  nothing  but  ill-nature  and  pride  ;  but 
fhe  has  frequent  reafon  to  lament  that  they  are  fo  frequent 
in  the  world.  All  who  are  not  equally  pleafed  with  the 
good  and  bad,  with  the  elegant  and  grofs,  with  the  witty 
and  the  dull,  all  who  diftinguifh  excellence  from  defeH, 
fhe  confiders  as  ill-natured  ;  and  fhe  condemns  as  proud  all 
who  reprefs  impertinence  or  quell  prefumption,  or  expedl 
refpeft  from  any  other  eminence  than  that  of  fortune,  to 
which  fhe  is  always  willing  to  pay  homage. 

There  are  none  whom  fhe  openly  hates  •,  for  if  once  fhe 
fuffers,  or  believes  herfelf  to  fuffer,  any  contempt  or  infult, 
fhe  never  difmiffes  it  from  her  mind,  but  takes  all  opportuni¬ 
ties  to  tell  how  eafily  fhe  can  forgive.  There  are  none  whom 
fhe  loves  much  better  than  others  •,  for  when  any  of  her  ac¬ 
quaintance  decline  in  the  opinion  of  the  world,  fhe  always 
finds  it  inconvenient  to  vifit  them  \  her  affeftion  continues 
unaltered,  but  it  is  impoffible  to  be  intimate  with  the  whole 
town. 

She  daily  exercifes  her  benevolence  by  pitying  every  mif- 
fortune  that  happens  to  every  family  within  her  circle  of 
notice  •,  fhe  is  in  hourly  terrors  left  one  fhould  catch  cold 
in  the  rain,  and  another  be  frighted  by  the  high  wind.  Her 
charity  fhe  fhews  by  lamenting  that  fo  many  poor  wretches 
fhould  languifh  in  the  ftreets,  and  by  wondering  what  the 
great  can  think  on  that  they  do  fo  little  good  with  fuch  large 
eftates* 
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Her  houfe  is  elegant  and  her  table  dainty,  though  {he  has 
little  tafte  of  elegance,  and  is  wholly  free  from  vicious  luxu¬ 
ry  ;  but  fhe  comforts  herfelf  that  nobody  can  fay  that  her 
houfe  is  dirty,  or  that  her  difhes  are  not  well  dreft. 

This,  Mr.  Idler ,  I  have  found  by  long  experience  to  be 
the  character  of  a  good  fort  of  woman,  which  I  have  fent 
you  for  the  information  ot  thofe  by  whom  a  good  fort  of  wo¬ 
man  and  a  good  woman ,  may  happen  to  be  uied  as  equiva¬ 
lent  terms,  and  who  may  fuffer  by  the  miftake,  like 

Your  humble  fervant, 

Tim,  Warner. 


Numb.  ioi.  Saturday,  March  22,  1760. 


Omar, ,  the  fon  of  Huffan,  had  pafled  feventy-five  years 
in  honour  and  profperity.  The  favour  of  three  fucceflive 
califs  had  filled  his  houfe  with  gold  and  filver  ;  and  when¬ 
ever  he  appeared,  the  benedi£tions  of  the  people  proclaim¬ 
ed  his  paflage. 

Terreftrial  happinefs  is  of  Ihort  continuance.  The  bright- 
nefs  of  the  flame  is  wafting  its  fuel  *,  the  fragrant  flower  is 
palling  away  in  its  own  odours.  The  vigour  of  Otnar  began 
to  fail,  the  curls  of  beauty  fell  from  his  head,  ftrength  de¬ 
parted  from  his  hands,  and  agility  from  his  feet.  He  gave 
back  to  the  calif  the  keys  of  truft  and  the  feals  of  fecrecy  ; 
and  fought  no  other  pleafure  for  the  remains  of  life  than  the 
converfe  of  the  wife,  and  the  gratitude  of  the  good. 

The  powers  of  his  mind  were  yet  unimpaired.  His  cham¬ 
ber  was  filled  by  vifitants,  eager  to  catch  the  dictates  of  ex¬ 
perience,  and  officious  to  pay  the  tribute  of  admiration, 
Caled}  the  fon  of  the  viceroy  of  Egypt ,  entered  ever  day 
early,  and  retired  late.  He  was  beautiful  and  eloquent; 
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Omar  admired  his  wit,  and  loved  his  docility.  Tell  me, 
faid  Caled ,  thou  to  whole  voice  nations  have  liftened,  and 
whole  wifdorn  is  known  to  the  extremities  of  Afta,  teU  me 
how  I  may  referable  Omar  the  prudent.  The  arts  by  which 
you  have  gained  power  and  preferved  it,  are  to  you  no 
longer  neceflary  or  ufeful ;  impart  to  me  the  fecret  of  your 
condiidt,  and  teach  me  the  plan  upon  which  your  wifdorn 
has  built  your  fortune. 

Leung  man,  faid  Omar,  it  is  of  little  life  to  form  plans  of 
life.  When  I  took  my  firft  furvey  of  the  world,  in  my 
twentieth  year,  having  confidered  the  various  conditions  of 
mankind,  in  the  hour  of  folitude  I  faid  thus  to  myfelf,  lean¬ 
ing  againft  a  cedar  which  fpread  its  branches  over  my  head  : 
Seventy  years  are  allowed  to  man  •,  I  have  yet  fifty  remain¬ 
ing  :  ten  years  I  will  allot  to  the  attainment  of  knowledge, 
and  ten  I  will  pafs  in  foreign  countries  ;  I  {hall  be  learned, 
and  therefore  fhall  be  honoured  ;  every  city  will  {hout  at 
my  arrival,  and  every  ftudent  will  folicit  my  friendlhip. 
Twenty  years  thus  pafied  will  {tore  my  mind  with  images, 
which  I  fhall  be  bufy  through  the  reft  of  my  life  in  com, 
tuning  and  comparing.  I  fhall  revel  in  inexhauftible  ac¬ 
cumulations  of  intellectual  riches  ;  I  (hall  find  new  pleafures 
for  every  moment,  and  {hall  never  more  be  weary  of  myfelf. 
I  will,  however,  not  deviate  too  far  from  the  beaten  track 
of  life,  but  will  try  what  can  be  found  in  female  delicacy. 
I  will  marry  a  wife  beautiful  as  the  Houries ,  and  wife  as 
Zobeide ;  with  her  I  will  live  twenty  years  within  the  fub- 
urbs  of  Bagdat,  in  every  pleafure  that  wealth  can  purchafe? 
and  fancy  can  invent.  1  will  then  retire  to  a  rural  dwelling, 
pafs  my  laft  days  in  obfeurity  and  contemplation,  and  lie 
filently  down  on  the  bed  of  death.  Through  my  life  it 
{hall  be  my  fettled  refolution,  that  I  will  never  depend  upon 
the  fmile  of  princes  ;  that  I  will  never  ftand  expofed  to  the 
artifices  of  courts ;  I  will  never  pant  for  public  honours, 
nor  difturb  my  quiet  with  affairs  of  ftate.  Such  was  my 
fcheme  of  life,  which  I  imprefied  indelibly  upon  my  me¬ 
mory. 

The  firft  part  of  my  enfuing  time  was  to  be  fpent  in  fearch 
of  knowledge  ;  and  I  know  not  how  I  was  diverted  from 
my  defign.  I  had  no  v'ifible  impediments  without,  nor  any 
ungovernable  pafiions  within.  I  regarded  knowledge  as  the 
higheft  honour  and  the  moft  engaging  pleafure  ;  yet  day 
ftole  upon  day,  and  month  glided  after  month,  till  I  found 
that  feven  vears  of  the  firft  ten  had  vanifhed,  and  left  no- 
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thing  behind  them.  I  now  poftponed  my  purpofe  of  travel¬ 
ling  ;  for  why  fhould  I  go  abroad  while  l'o  much  remained 
to  be  learned  at  home  ?  I  immured  myfelf  :bi  four  years, 
and  ftudied  the  laws  of  the  empire.  The  fame  of  my  fkill 
reached  the  judges  ;  I  was  found  able  to  fpeak  upon  doubt¬ 
ful  queftions,  and  was  commanded  to  Land  at  the  foot-ftool 
of  the  calif.  I  was  heard  with  attention,  I  was  confulted 
with  confidence,  and  the  love  of  praife  faftened  on  my 
heart. 

I  ftill  wifhed  to  fee  diftant  countries,  liftened  with  rap¬ 
ture  to  the  relations  of  travellers,  and  refolved  fome  time  to 
alk  my  difmiffion,  that  I  might  feaft  my  foul  with  novelty  ; 
but  my  prefence  was  always  neceflary,  and  the  ftream  of 
bufinefs  hurried  me  along.  Sometimes  I  was  afraid  left  I 
fhould  be  charged  with  ingratitude  ;  but  I  ftill  propofed  to 
travel,  and  therefore  would  not  confine  myfelf  by  marriage. 

In  my  fiftieth  year  I  began  to  fufpedt  that  the  time  of 
travelling  was  pafi,  and  thought  it  bcft  to  lay  hold  on.  the 
felicity  yet  in  my  power,  and  indulge  myfelf  in  domeftick 
pleafures.  But  at  fifty  no  man  eafily  finds  a  woman  beau¬ 
tiful  as  the  Houries,  and  wife  as  Zobeide.  I  enquired  and 
rejedled,  confulted  and  deliberated,  till  the  fixty-fecond 
year  made  me  afhamed  of  gazing  upon  girls.  I  had  now 
nothing  left  but  retirement ;  and  for  retirement  I  never 
found  a  time,  till  difeafe  forced  me  from  publick  employ¬ 
ment. 

Such  was  my  fcheme,  and  fuch  has  been  its  confequence. 
With  an  infatiable  thirft  for  knowledge,  I  trifled  away  the 
years  of  improvement ;  with  a  reftlefs  defire  of  feeing  dif¬ 
ferent  countries,  I  have  always  refided  in  the  fame  city  $ 
with  the  higheft  expeftation  of  connubial  felicity,  I  have 
lived  unmarried  ;  and  with  unalterable  refolutions  of  con¬ 
templative  retirement,  I  am  going  to  die  within  the  walls  of 
Bagdat . 
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Numb.  102.  Saturday,  March  29,  1760, 


It  very  feldom  happens  to  man  that  his  bufinefs  is  his 
pleafure.  What  is  done  from  neceflity  is  fo  often  to  be 
done  when  againft  the  prefent  inclination,  and  fo  often  fills 
the  mind  v/ith  anxiety,  that  an  habitual  diflike  fteals  upon 
us,  and  we  fhrink  involuntarily  from  the  remembrance  of 
our  talk.  This  is  the  reafon  why  almoft  every  one  wifhes 
to  quit  his  employment ;  he  does  not  like  another  ftate,  but 
is  difgufted  with  his  own. 

From  this  unwillingnefs  to  perform  more  than  is  required 
of  that  which  is  commonly  performed  with  reiuCtance,  it 
proceeds  that  few  authors  write  their  own  lives.  Statefmen, 
courtiers,  ladies,  generals,  and  feamen,  have  given  to  the 
world  their  own  ftories,  and  the  events  with  which  their 
different  ftations  have  made  them  acquainted.  They  retired 
to  the  clofet  as  to  a  place  of  quiet  and  amufement,  and 
pleafed  themfelves  with  writing,  becaufe  they  could  lay¬ 
down  the  pen  whenever  they  were  weary.  But  the  author, 
however  confpicuous,  or  however  important,  either  in  the 
publick  eye  or  in  his  own,  leaves  his  life  to  be  related  by 
his  fucceffors,  for  he  cannot  gratify  his  vanity  but  by  fat 
crificing  his  eafe. 

It  is  commonly  fuppofed  that  the  uniformity  of  a  ftudious 
life  affords  no  matter  for  narration ;  but  the  truth  is,  that 
qf  the  mojt  ftudious  fife  a  great  part  pafies  without  ftudy. 
An  author  partakes  of  the  common  condition  of  humanity ; 
he  is  born  and  married  like  another  man  j  he  has  hopes  and 
fears,  expectations  and  difappointments,  griefs  and  joys, 
and  friends  and  enemies,  like  a  courtier  or  a  ftatefman  ; 
nor  can  I  conceive  why  his  affairs  fhould  not  excite  curio- 
fity  as  much  as  the  whifper  of  a  drawing-room,  or  the  fa£ti- 
pns  of  a  camp. 
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Nothing  detains  the  reader’s  attention  more  powerfully 
than  deep  involutions  of  diftrefs,  or  fudden  viciliitudes  of 
fortune  3  and  thefe  might  be  abundantly  afforded  by  memoirs 
of  the  fons.  of  literature.  They  are  intangled  by  contrails 
which  they  know  not  how  to  fulfil,  and  obliged  to  write  on 
fubje£ts  which  they  do  not  underftand.  Every  publication 
is  a  new  period  of  time,  from  which  fome  increafe  or  de- 
clenfion  of  fame  is  to  be  reckoned.  The  gradations  of  a 
hero’s  life  are  from  battle  to  battle,  and  of  an  author’s  from 
book  to  book. 

Succefs  and  mifcarriage  have  the  fame  effetts  in  all  con¬ 
ditions.  The  profperous  are  feared,  hated,  and  flattered  ; 
and  the  unfortunate  avoided,  pitied,  and  defpifed.  No 
fooner  is  a  book  publifhed  than  the  writer  may  judge  of  the 
opinion  of  the  world.  If  his  acquaintance  prefs  round  him 
in  publick  places,  or  falute  him  from  the  other  fide  of  the 
llreet 5  if  invitations  to  dinner  come  thick  upon  him,  and 
thofe  with  whom  he  dines  keep  him  to  fupper  ;  if  the  ladies 
turn  to  him  when  his  coat  is  plain,  and  the  footmen  ferve 
him  with  attention  and  alacrity  3  he  may  be  fure  that 
his  work  has  been  praifed  by  fome  leader  of  literary 
fafhions. 

Of  declining  reputation  the  fymptoms  are  not  lefs  eafily 
obferved.  If  the  author  enters  a  coffee-houfe,  he  has  a 
box  to  himfelf ;  if  he  calls  at  a  bookfeller’s,  the  boy  turns  his 
back ;  and,  what  is  the  molt  fatal  of  all  prognoft icks,  au¬ 
thors  will  vifit  him  in  a  morning,  and  talk  to  him  hour 
after  hour  of  the  malevolence  of  criticks,  the  negledf  of 
merit,  the  bad  tafte  of  the  age,  and  the  candour  of  pof- 
terity. 

All  this,  modified  and  varied  by  accident  and  cuftom, 
would  form  very  amufing  fcenes  of  biography,  and  might 
recreate  many  a  mind  which  is  very  little  delighted  with 
confpiracies  or  battles,  intrigues  of  a  court,  or  debates  of 
a  parliament  3  to  this  might  be  added  all  the  changes  of  the 
countenance  of  a  patron,  traced  from  the  firft  glow  which 
flattery  raifes  in  his  cheek,  through  ardour  of  fondnefs,  ve¬ 
hemence  of  promife,  magnificence  of  praife,  excufe  of 
delay,  and  lamentation  of  inability,  to  the  laft  chill  look  of 
final  difmiflion,  when  the  one  grows  weary  of  foliciting, 
and  the  other  of  hearing  folicitation. 

Thus  copious  are  the  materials  which  have  been  hitherto 
fuffered  to  lie  negle&ed,  while  the  repofitories  of  every 
family  that  has  produced  a  foldier  or  a  minifter  are  ran- 
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lacked,  and  libraries  are  crowded  with  ufelefs  folios  of 
flate  papers,  which  will  never  be  read,  and  which  con¬ 
tribute  nothing  to  valuable  knowledge. 

I  hope  the  learned  will  be  taught  to  know  their  own 
flrength  and  their  value,  and,  inflead  of  devoting  their 
lives  to  the  honour  of  thofe  who  feldom  thank  them  for 
their  labours,  refolve  atlaft  to  dojultice  to  themfelves. 


Numb.  103.  Saturday,  April  5,  1760. 


Rtfpiciri  ad  longs  ju/Jii  fpatia  ultima  ‘cite.  Jur. 


Much  of  the  pain  and  pleafure  of  mankind  arifes  from 
the  conjeciures  which  every  one  makes  of  the  thoughts  of 
others  ;  we  all  enjoy  praife  which  we  do  not  hear,  and  re¬ 
lent  contempt  which  we  do  not  fee.  The  Idler  may  there¬ 
fore  be  forgiven,  if  he  fuffers  his  imagination  to  reprel'ent 
to  him  what  his  readers  will  fay  or  think  when  they 
are  informed  that  they  have  now  his  laft  paper  in  their 
hands. 

Value  is  more  frequently  raifed  by  fcarcity  than  by  ufe. 
That  which  lay  neglected  when  it  was  common,  rifes  in 
eftimation  as  its  quantity  becomes  lefs.  We  feldom  learn 
the  true  want  of  what  we  have  till  it  is  difeovered  that  we 
can  have  no  more. 

This  efiay  will,  perhaps,  be  read  with  care  even  by  thofe 
who  have  not  vet  attended  to  anv  other  :  and  he  that  finds 
this  late  attention  recompenfed,  will  not  forbear  to  wifh 
that  he  had  bellowed  it  fooner. 

Though  the  Idler  and  his  readers  have  contracted  no  clofe 
friendfhip,  they  are  perhaps  both  unwilling  to  part.  There 
are  few  things  not  purely  evil,  of  which  we  can  fay,  with¬ 
out  fome  emotion  of  uneafinefs,  this  is  the  lajl.  Thofe 
who  never  could  agree  together,  fhed  tears  when  mutual 
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difcontent  has  determined  them  to  final  reparation ;  of  a 
place  which  has  been  frequently  vifited,  though  without 
pleafure,  the  laft  look  is  taken  with  heavinefs  of  heart  j 
and  the  Idler ,  with  all  his  chillnefs  of  tranquillity,  is  not 
wholly  imafFedted  by  the  thought  that  his  lalt  effay  is  now 
before  him. 

This  fecret  horror  of  the  lafc  is  infeparabk  from  a  think¬ 
ing  being,  whofe  life  is  limited,  and  to  whom  death  is 
dreadful.  "We  always  make  a  fecret  comparifon  between 
a  part  and  the  whole ;  the  termination  of  any  period  of 
life  reminds  us  that  life  itfelf  has  likewife  its  termination; 
when  we  have  done  any  thing  for  the  laft  time,  we  in¬ 
voluntarily  reflect  that  a  part  of  the  days  allotted  us  is 
paft,  and  that  as  more  is  paft  there  is  lefs  remaining. 

It  is  very  happily  and  kindly  provided,  that  in  every  life 
there  are  certain  paufes  and  interruptions,  which  force 
connderation  upon  the  carclefs,  and  ferioufnefs  upon  the 
light ;  points  of  time  where  one  courfe  of  aftion  ends,  and 
another  begins ;  and  by  vicifiitudes  of  fortune,  or  altera¬ 
tion  of  employment,  by  change  of  place,  or  lofs  of  friend¬ 
ship,  we  are  forced  to  fay  of  fomething,  this  is  the  laft. 

An  even  and  unvaried  tenour  of  life  always  hides  from 
our  apprehenfion  the  approach  of  its  end.  Succeflion  is 
rot  perceived  but  by  variation  ;  he  that  lives  to-day  as  he 
lived  yefterday,  and  expedls  that  as  the  prefent  day  is  fuch 
will  be  the  morrow,  eafily  conceives  time  as  running  in  a 
circle  and  returning  to  itfelf.  The  uncertainty  of  our  dura¬ 
tion  is  imprefled  commonly  by  diffimilitude  of  condition  ; 
it  is  only  by  finding  life  changeable  that  we  are  reminded  of 
its  fhortnefs. 

This  convidHon,  however  forcible  at  every  new  impref- 
fion,  is  every  moment  fading  from  the  mind  ;  and  partly  by 
the  inevitable  incurfion  of  new  images,  and  partly  by  vo¬ 
luntary  exciufion  of  unwelcome  thoughts,  we  are  again 
expofed  to  the  univerfal  fallacy  ;  and  we  mull  do  another 
thing  for  the  laft  time,  before  we  confider  that  the  time  is 
nigh  when  we  fhajl  do  no  more. 

As  the  laft  Idler  is  publilhed  in  that  folemn  week  which 
the  Chriftian  world  has  always  fet  apart  for  the  examina¬ 
tion  of  the  confidence,  the  review  of  life,  the  extindfion  of 
earthly  defires,  and  the  renovation  of  holy  purpofes  ;  I 
hope  that  my  readers  are  already  difpofed  to  view  every  in¬ 
cident  with  ferioufnefs,  and  improve  it  by  meditation  ;  and 
that,  when  they  fee  this  feries  of  trifles  brought  to  a  con-i 

clufion, 
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clulion,  they  will  conlider  that,  by  outliving  the  Idler,  they 
have  palled  weeks,  months,  and  years,  which  are  now  no 
longer  in  their  power  •,  that  an  end  mull  in  time  be  put  to 
every  thing  great  as  to  every  thing  little  ;  that  to  life  mult 
come  its  lalt  hour,  and  to  this  fyftem  of  being  its  laft  day, 
the  hour  at  which  probation  ceafes,  and  repentance  will 
be  vain;  the  day  in  which  every  work  of  the  har  '  and 
imagination  of  the  heart,  {hall  be  brought  to  judgement, 
and  an  everlalting  futurity  {hall  be  determined  by  the  palt. 
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PREFACE* 


T  O 

An  ESSAY  on  MILTON’s  Use  and  Imitation 
of  the  Moderns  in  his  PARADISE  LOST. 

[first  published  in  the  year  mdccl.] 


It  is  now  more  than  half  a  century  fince  the  Paradise 
Lost  having  broke  through  the  clouds  with  which  the 
unpopularity  of  the  author,  for  a  time,  obfcured  it,  has 
attracted  the  general  admiration  of  mankind  ;  who  have  en¬ 
deavoured  to  compenfate  the  error  of  their  firft  neglett, 
by  lavilh  praifes  and  boundlefs  veneration.  There  feems  to 
have  arifen  a  conteft,  among  men  of  genius  and  literature, 
who  {hould  moft  advance  its  honour,  or  belt  diftinguilh  its 
beauties.  Some  have  revifed  editions,  others  have  publilhed 
commentaries,  and  all  have  endeavoured  to  make  their  par¬ 
ticular  ftudies  in  fome  degree,  fubfervient  to  this  general 
emulation. 

Among  the  inquiries  to  which  this  ardour  of  criticifm 
has  naturally  given  occafion,  none  is  more  obfcure  in  itfelf, 
or  more  worthy  of  rational  curiofity,  than  a  retrofpedfion 
of  the  progrefs  of  this  mighty  genius,  in  the  conftru&ion 
of  his  work  •,  a  view  of  the  fabric  gradually  riling,  perhaps 
from  fmall  beginnings,  till  its  foundation  refts  in  the  centre, 
and  its  turrets  fparkle  in  the  Ikies  *,  to  trace  back  the  ftruc- 
ture,  through  all  its  varieties,  to  the  fimplicity  of  its  firft 
plan  ;  to  find  what  was  firft  projected,  whence  the  fcheme 
was  taken,  how  it  was  improved,  by  what  affiftance  it  was 

executed, 

“  *  It  is  to  be  hoped,  nay,  it  is  txpeSlel,  that  the  elegant  and  nervous 
“  writer,  whole  judicious  fentiments,  and  inimitable  ftile  points  out  the 
“  author  of  Lauder  s  Preface  and  Poftfcript,  will  no  longer  allow  one  to 
“  plume  himfelf  •with  his  feathers ,  who  appears  fo  little  to  have  deferved  his 
“  affiftance ;  an  affiftance  which  I  am  perfuaded  would  never  have  been 
“  communicated,  had  there  been  the  leaft  fufpicion  of  thofe  faffs  which  I 
“  have  been  the  inftrument  of  conveying  to  the  world  in  thefe  fheets.” — 
Milton  vindicated from  the  charge  of  plagiarifm  brought  againjl  him  by  Mr.  Lauder , 
and  Lauder  himfelf  convidled  of  feveral  forgeries  and  grofs  impofitions  on  the  public , 
By  John  Douglas,  M.A .  ReSlor  of  Eaton  Conjlantine,  Salop,  Bvo.  1751,  p.  77. 
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executed,  and  from  what  ftores  the  materials  were  colletled, 
whether  its  founder  dug  them  from  the  quarries  of  nature, 
or  demolifhed  other  buildings  to  embellilh  his  own. 

This  enquiry  has  been,  indeed,  not  wholly  negledled, 
nor,  perhaps,  profecuted  with  the  care  and  diligence  that  it 
deferves.  Several  critics  have  offered  their  conjeftures  ; 
but  none  have  much  endeavoured  to  enforce  or  afeertain 
them.  *  Mr.  Voltaire  tells  us,  without  proof,  that  the 
f.rft  hint  of  Paradise  Lost  was  taken  from  a  farce  called 
Adamo,  written  by  a  player  ;  f  Dr.  Pearce,  that  it  was 
derived  from  an  Italian  tragedy,  called  II  Paradiso  Perso  5 
and  |  Mr.  Peck,  that  it  was  borrowed  from  a  wild  romance. 
Any  of  thefe  conjectures  may  pobibiy  be  true,  but,  as  they 
Hand  without  fuflicient  proof,  it  mull  be  granted,  likewife, 
that  they  may  all  pofiibly  be  falfe  ;  at  leaf!  they  cannot  pre¬ 
clude  any  other  opinion,  which  without  argument  has  the 
fame  claim  to  credit,  and  may  perhaps  be  {hewn,  by  refiit- 
lefs  evidence,  to  be  better  founded. 

It  is  related,  by  fteady  and  uncontroverted  tradition,  that 
the  Paradise  Lost  was  at  firft  a  Tragedy,  and,  therefore, 
among  tragedies,  the  foil  hint  is  properly  to  be  fought. 
In  a  manufeript,  publifhed  from  Milton’s  own  hand, 
among  a  great  number  of  fubjeefts  for  tragedy,  is  Adam 
uhparadised,  or  Adam  in  exile;  and  this  therefore,  may 
be  juftly  fuppofed  the  embryo  of  this  great  poem.  As  it  is 
obfervabie,  that  all  thefe  fuhjefts  had  been  treated  by  others, 
die  manufeript  can  be  fuppofed  nothing  more,  than  a  me¬ 
morial  or  catalogue  of  plays,  which  for  fome  reafon,  the 
writer  thought  worthy  of  his  attention.  When,  therefore, 
I  had  obferved,  that  Adam  in  exile  was  named  amongft 
them,  I  doubted  not  hut,  in  finding  the  original  of  that 
tragedy,  I  lliould  difclofe  the  genuine  fource  of  Paradise 
Lost.  Nor  was  my  expectation  difappointed  ;  for,  having 
procured  the  adamus  exul  of  Grotius,  I  found,  or  ima¬ 
gined  myfelf  to  find,  the  firft  draught,  the  prima  stamina 
of  this  wonderful  poem. 

Having  thus  traced  the  original  of  this  work,  I  was 
naturally  induced  to  continue  my  fearch  to  the  collateral 

Relations, 

*  Eflay  upon  the  Civil  Wars  of  France,  and  alfo  upon  the  Epic  Poetry 
of  the  European  Nations,  from  Homer  down  to  Milton,  8vo.  1727,  p. 
103.  E. 

f  Preface  to  a  Review  of  the  Text  of  the  T welve  Books  of  Milton's  Para- 
dil'e  Loft,  in  which  the  chief  of  Dr.  Bentley's  Emendations  are  confidered, 
8vo.  1733.  E- 

I  New  memoirs  of  Mr,  John  Milton.  Bv  Francis  Peck,  .jto.  .3740, 
t>.  52.  E. 
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relations,  which  it  might  be  fuppofed  to  have  contradled, 
in  its  progrefs  to  maturity  :  and  having,  at  leaft,  per- 
fuaded  my  own  judgment,  that  the  fearch  has  not  been 
intirely  ineffectual,  I  now  lay  the  refult  of  my  labours 
before  the  public  ;  with  full  conviction,  that  in  queftions  of 
this  kind,  the  world  cannot  be  mistaken,  at  leaft  cannot 
long  continue  in  error. 

I  cannot  avoid  acknowledging  the  candour  of  the  author 
of  that  excellent  monthly  book,  the  Gentleman’s  Maga¬ 
zine,  in  giving  admiffion  to  the  fpecimens  in  favour  of  this 
argument ;  and  his  impartiality  in  as  freely  inferring  the 
feveral  anfwers.  I  fhall  here  fubjoin  fome  extracts  from 
the  xviith  volume  of  this  work,  which  I  think  fuitable  to 
my  purpofe.  To  which  I  have  added,  in  order  to  obviate 
every  pretence  for  cavil,  a  list  of  the  authors  quoted  in 
the  following  Essay,  with  their  refpeCfive  dates,  in  com- 
parifon  with  the  date  of  Paradise  Lost. 


POSTSCRIPT. 


Wh, 


EN  this  effay  was  almoft  finifhed,  the  fplendid 
Edition  of  Paradise  Lost,  fo  long  promifed  by  the  reverend 
Dr.  Newton ,  fell  into  my  hands  ;  of  which  I  had,  however, 
fo  little  ufe,  that  as  it  would  be  injuftice  to  cenfure,  it 
would  be  flattery  to  commend  it  :  and  I  Ihould  have  totally 
forborn  the  mention  of  a  book  that  I  have  not  read,  had 
not  one  paffage,  at  the  conclufion  of  the  life  of  Milton, 
excited  in  me  too  much  pity  and  indignation  to  be  fuppreffed 
in  filence. 

“  Deborah,  Milton’s  youngeft  daughter,”  fays  the 
Editor,  “  was  married  to  Mr.  Abraham  Clarke,  a  weaver, 
“  in  Spitalfields,  and  died  in  Auguft,  1727,  in  the  76th 
“  year  of  her  age.  She  had  ten  children.  Elizabeth,  the 
“  youngeft,  was  married  to  Mr.  Thomas  Fofter,  a  weaver, 
in  Spitalfields,  and  had  feven  children,  who  are  all  dead, 
“  and  (he  herfelf  is  aged  about  fixty,  and  weak  and  infirm. 

She  feemeth  to  be  a  good  plain  fenfible  woman ,  and 
“  has  confirmed  feveral  particulars  related  above,  and 
“  informed  me  of  fome  others,  which  fhe  had  often  heard 
“  from  her  mother.”  Thefe  the  DoCfor  enumerates,  and 
then  adds,  “  In  all  probability  Milton’s  whole  family  will 
be  extinCl  with  her,  and  he  can  live  only  in  his  writings. 
And  fuch  is  the  caprice  of  fortune,  this  grand-daughter 
“  of  a  man,  who  will  be  an  evcrlafting  glory  to  the  nation, 
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fl  has  now  for  fome  years,  with  her  hufband,  kept  a  little 
“  chandler’s  or  grocer’s  fhop,  for  their  fubfiftence,  lately  at 
“  the  lower  Holloway  in  the  road  between  Highgate  and 
“  London,  and  at  prefent  in  Cock-lane,  not  far  from 
Shoreditch  church.” 

That  thi9  relation  is  true  cannot  be  queftioned  :  but,  furely, 
the  honour  of  letters,  the  dignity  of  facred  poetry,  the  fpirit 
of  the  Englifh  nation,  and  the  glory  of  human  nature, 
require — that  it  fhould  be  true  no  longer. — In  an  age,  in 
which  ftatues  are  erefted  to  the  honour  of  this  great  writer, 
in  which  his  effigy  has  been  diffufed  on  medals,  and  his  work 
propagated  by  tranflations,  and  illullrated  by  commenta¬ 
ries  ;  in  an  age,  which  amidft  all  its  vices,  and  all  its  follies, 
has  not  become  infamous  for  want  of  charity :  it  may  be, 
furely,  allowed  to  hope,  that  the  living  remains  of  Milton 
-will  be  no  longer  fuffered  to  languiffi  in  diltrefs.  It  is  yet 
in  the  power  of  a  great  people,  to  reward  the  poet  whofe 
name  they  boaft,  and  from  their  alliance  to  whofe  genius, 
they  claim  fome  kind  of  fuperiority  to  every  other  nation  of 
the  earth  ;  that  poet,  wffiofe  works  may  poffibly  be  read  when 
every  other  monument  of  Britiffi  greatnefs  ffiall  be  obliterat¬ 
ed  ;  to  reward  him — not  with  pictures,  or  with  medals, 
which,  if  he  fees,  he  fees  whth  contempt,  but — with  tokens 
of  gratitude,  which  he,  perhaps,  may  even  now  conlider  as 
not  unworthy  the  regard  of  an  immortal  fpirit.  And  furely, 
to  thofe,  wffio  refufe  their  names  to  no  other  fcheme  of  ex¬ 
pence,  it  will  not  be  unwelcome,  that  a  subscription  is 
propofed,  for  relieving,  in  the  languor  of  age,  the  pains  of 
difeafe,  and  the  contempt  of  poverty,  the  grand-daughter  of 
the  author  of  Paradise  Lost.  Nor  can  it  be  queftion¬ 
ed,  that  if  I,  who  have  been  marked  out  as  the  Zoilus  of 
Milton,  think  this  regard  due  to  his  pofterity,  the  defign 
will  be  warmly  feconded  by  thofe,  wffiofe  lives  have  been  em¬ 
ployed,  in  difcovering  his  excellencies,  and  extending  his 
reputation. 

Subfcriptions 
For  the  relief  of 
Mrs.  Elizabeth  Foster, 

Grand-daughter  to  John  Milton, 
are  taken  in  by 
Mr.  Dodfley,  in  Pall-Mall ; 

Mefirs.  Cox  and  Collings,  under  the  Royal  Exchange  ; 

Mr.  Cave,  at  St.  John’s  Gate,  Clerkenwell ;  and, 

Mefirs.  Payne  and  Bouquet,  in  Pater-nofter-Row. 
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OCCASIONED  BI 

HIS  VINDICATION  OF  MILTON. 

TO  WHICH  ARE  SUBJOINED, 

SEVERAL  CURIOUS  ORIGINAL  LETTERS, 

nOM  THE  AUTHORS  OF  THE  UNIVERSAL  HISTORY,  MR.  AINSWORTH* 
MR.  MACLAURIN,  &C. 


By  WILLIAM  LAUDER,  A.  M, 


Quern  penitet  peccajfe pane  ejl  innocens.  Seneca; 

Corpora  magnanhno  fatis  ejt projlrajfe  Leant, 

Pugnafuumjinem,  quum  jacet  hojl'ts ,  habeti  OviDs 

- Pratuli  Clementiam 

Juris  Rigori.— -  Grotii  Adamus  Exfuli 
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Of  this  pamphiil  Mr.  Lander  gives  the  following  account :  “  An  mgeni- 
“  ous  gentleman  (for  whofe  amazing  abilities  1  had  conceived  the  highelt 
“  veneration,  and  in  whofe  candour  and  friendlhip  I  repofed  the  mod  im- 
“  plicit  and  unlimited  confidence)  advifed  me  to  make  an  unreferved  difelo* 

“  fare  of  all  the  lines  I  had  interpolated  againll  Milton,  with  this  view, 
u  chiefly,  that  no  future  critics  might  ever  have  an  opportunity  of  valuing 
“  themfelves  upon  fmall  difeoveries  of  a  few  lines,  which  would  ferve  to  re- 
“  vive  my  error,  and  keep  the  controverfy  eternally  alive, 

“  With  this  expedient  I  then  cheavfully  complied,  when  that  gentleman 
“  wnote  for  me  the  letter  that  was  publilhed  in  my  name  to  Mr.  Douglas,  in 
“  which  he  committed  one  error  that  proved  fatal  to  me,  and  at  the  fame 
“  time  injurious  to  the  public.  For,  in  place  of  acknowledging  that  fuch  and 
“  fuch  particular  palfages  only  were  interpolated,  he  gave  up  the  whole  Eflay 
“  againll  Milton  as  delufion  and  mifreprefentation,  and  thereby  impofed 
“  more  grievoufly  on  the  public  than  1  had  done,  and  that  too  in  terms 
“  much  more  fubmiffive  and  abjeCt  than  the  nature  of  the  offence  required, 
“  Though  this  letter,  in  many  refpeCls,  contained  not  my  fentiments,  as 
“  plainly  appears  from  the  contradictory  Pollfcript  fubjoined  to  it ;  yet  fuch 
“  was  my  infatuation  at  that  time,  and  implicit  confidence  in  my  friend, 
“  that  I  fuffered  it  to  be  printed  in  my  name,  though  1  was  previouflv  in- 
“  formed  by  one  of  the  greatell  men  of  the  age  of  its  hurtful  tendency,  which 
“  I  have  fince  fully  experienced  to  my  coll. 

“  That  the  gentleman  meant  to  ferve  me,  and  was  really  of  opinion  that 
“  the  method  he  propofed  might  probably  prove  effectual  for  refeuing  me 
“  from  the  odium  of  the  public,  and  in  fome  meafure  relloring  my  character 
t a  the  honour  it  had  lolt,  I  was  then  difpofed  to  believe.  His  repeated 
“  aCts  of  friendlhip  to  me  on  former  occafions,  in  conjunction  with  a  reputa- 
“  tion  univerfally  eltablifbed  for  candour  and  Integrity,  left  me  little  room  to 
“  doubt  it  :  though  it  is  certainly  a  moll  prepofterous  method  for  a  criminal, 
“  in  order  to  obtain  pardon  for  one  aCt  of  felony,  to  confefs  himfelf  guilty  of 
“  a  thoufand.  However,  I  cannot  but  condemn  myfelf  for  placing  fo  im- 
“  plicit  a  confidence  in  the  judgment  of  any  man,  how'  great  or  good  fbever, 
st  as  to  fuffer  his  miltakes  to  be  given  to  the  public  as  my  opinion.”  King 
Charles  vindicated  from  the  charge  of  plagiarfm,  brought  againf  him  by  Milton ,  and 
Milton  himfelf  convified  of  forgery  and  a  grofs  impofition  on  the  public ,  8vo- 

1 754-  p-  3-  E. 
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S  I  ft, 

Candour  and  tendernefs  are  in  any  relation,  and  on 
all  occafions,  eminently  amiable  j  but  when  they  are  found 
in  an  adverfary,  and  found  fo  prevalent  as  to  over-power1 
that  zeal  which  his  caufe  excites,  and  that  heat  which  na¬ 
turally  increafes  in  the  profecution  of  argument,  and  which 
may  be  in  a  great  meafure  juftified  by  the  love  of  truth, 
they  certainly  appear  with  particular  advantages  •,  and  it  is 
impoffible  not  to  envy  thofe  who  poflefs  the  friendlhip  of 
him,  whom  it  is  even  fome  degree  of  good  fortune  to  have 
known  as  an  enemy. 

I  will  not  fo  far  diflemble  my  weaknefs,  or  my  fault,  as 
not  to  confefs  that  my  wilh  was  to  have  palled  undete&ed  ; 
but  fince  it  has  been  my  fortune  to  fail  in  my  original  de- 
fign,  to  have  the  fuppofititious  pafiages  which  I  have  iri- 
ferted  in  my  quotations  made  known  to  the  world,  and  the 
lhade  which  began  to  gather  on  the  fplendour  of  Milton 
totally  difperfed,  I  cannot  but  count  it  an  alleviation  of  my 
pain,  that  I  have  been  defeated  by  a  man  who  knows  how 
to  ufe  advantages  with  fo  much  moderation,  and  can  en¬ 
joy  the  honour  of  conqueft  without  the  infolence  of  tri¬ 
umph. 

It  was  one  of  the  maxims  of  the  Spartans ,  not  to  prefs 
upon  a  flying  army,  and  therefore  their  enemies  were  always 
ready  to  quit  to  field,  becaufe  they  knew  the  danger  was 
only  in  oppofing.  The  civility  with  which  you  have  thought 
proper  to  treat  me,  when  you  had  inconteftable  fuperiority, 
has  inclined  me  to  make  your  vidlory  complete,  without  any 
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further  ftruggle,  and  not  only  publicly  to  acknowledge  the 
truth  of  the  charge  which  you  have  hitherto  advanced,  but 
to  confefs,  without  the  leaft  diflimulation,  fubterfuge,  or 
concealment,  every  other  interpolation  I  have  made  in 
thofe  authors,  which  you  have  not  yet  had  opportunity  to 
examine. 

On  the  fincerity  and  punctuality  of  this  confeffion,  I  am 
willing  to  depend  for  all  the  future  regard  of  mankind,  and 
cannot  but  indulge  fome  hopes,  that  they  whom  my  offence 
has  alienated  from  me,  may,  by  this  inftance  of  ingenuity 
and  repentance,  be  propitiated  and  reconciled.  Whatever 
be  the  event,  I  {hall  at  leaft  have  done  all  that  can  be 
done  in  reparation  of  my  former  injuries  to  Milton ,  to  truth, 
and  to  mankind,  and  entreat  that  thofe  who  {hall  continue 
implacable,  will  examine  their  own  hearts,  whether  they 
have  not  committed  equal  crimes  without  equal  proofs  of 
forrow,  or  equal  adls  of  atonement  *. 

Passages  interpolated  in  Masenius. 

The  word pandamotiium  in  the  marginal  notes  of  Book  I. 
Effay,  page  xo. 

Citation  VI.  Effay,  page  38. 

Adnuit  ipfa  dolo,  malumque  (heu  !  longa  dolendh 
Materies  !  &  trifle  nefas  !)  vefana  momordit 
Tanti  ignara  mali.  Mora  nulla,  folutus  Avernus 
Exfpuit  infandas  acies  ;  fraftumque  remugit 
Divulfa  compage  folum  :  Nabathaea  receptum 
Regna  dedere  fonum,  Pharioque  in  littore  Nereus 
Territus  erubuit :  fimul  adgemuere  dolentes 
Hefperiae  valles,  libyaeque  calentis  arenae 
Exarfere  procul.  Stupefadla  Lycaonis  urfa 
Conftitit,  &  pavido  riguit  glacialis  in  axe  : 

Omnis  cardinibus  fubmotus  inhorruit  orbis  ; 

Angeli  hoc  ejjiciunt ,  ccelejlia.  juJJ'a  Jecuti. 

Citation 

*  The  interpolations  are  diflinguilhed  by  Italick  charadters* 
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Citation  VII.  Efiay,  page  41. 

Ilia  quidem  fugiens,  fparfis  per  terga  capillis, 

Ora  rigat  lacrimis,  &  coelum  queftibus  implet : 

Talia  voce  rogans.  Magni  Deus  arbiter  orbis  ! 

Oui  rerum  momenta  tenes,  folufque  futuri 
Prtefcius,  elapfique  memor  ;  quern  terra  potentem 
Imperio,  ccelique  tremunt -,  quern  dite  fuperbus 
Horrefcit  Phlegethon,  pavidoque  furore  veretur  : 

En  !  Styge  crudeli  premimur.  Laxantur  hiatus 
Tartarei,  dirufque  i'olo  dominatur  Avernus, 

Infernique  canes  populantur  cunfla  creatay 
Et  manes  violant  l'uperos  :  difcrimina  rerum 
Suftulit  Antitheus,  divumque  oppreflit  honorem. 

Refpice  Sarcotheam  :  nimis,  lieu  !  decepta  momordit 
Infauftas  epulas,  nofque  oinnes  prodidit  hofti. 

Citation  VIII.  Eflay,  page  42,  the  whole  paflage. 

jpgiadrupedi  pt/gnat  quadrnpes ,  volucriquc  volucris  ; 

Et  pifcis  cum pifceferox  hojlilibus  armis 
Pnelia  fceva  gent  :  jam  prijlina pabula fpernunty 
Jam  tondere  piget  viridantes  gramme  cmnpos  : 

Alter  um  &  alter  ins  vivunt  animaVia  letho  :  , 

Prifca  nec  in  gentem  hurnanam  reverentia  durat  ; 

Sed  fugiunt,  vel ft  Jheterant  fera  bella  mmantiir 
Fronte  truci}  torvofque  oculos  jaculantur  in  illain. 

Citation  IX.  Eflay,  page  43. 

V atibus  antiquis  mtmerantur  lumine  cajfis, 

Tirefias,  Phineus,  Thamyrifque,  &  magnus  Homerus. 

The  above  paflage  Hands  thus  in  Mafenius ,  in  one 

line, 

Tirefias  coecus,  Thamyrifque,  &  Daphnis,  Homerus. 

N.  B.  The  verfe  now  cited  is  in  Mafeniud s  Poems,  but 
not  in  the  Sarcotis . 
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Citation  X.  Effay,  page  46, 

In  medio,  turmas  inter  proveclus  ovantes 
Cernitur  Antitheus,  reliquis  hie  altior  unus 
Eminet,  &  circum  vulgus  defpe&at  inane  : 

Frons  nebulis  obfeura  latet,  torvumque  furorem 
Diflimulat,  fids  tedtus  velamine  nodtis  : 

Perftmilis  turri  pracelfz,  aut  monttbus  alt  is 
Antique  cedro ,  nudata frondis  bsnore , 

Paflages  interpolated  in  Grotius , 

Citation  I.  Effay,  page  55. 

Sacri  tonantis  hoftis,  exful  patriae 
Cceleftis  adfum  ;  tartari  triftem  fpecum 
Fugiens,  &  atram  nodtis  aeternae  plagam. 

Hac  fpe,  quod  unum  maximum  fugio  malum, 

Superos  videbo.  Fallor  ?  an  certe  meo 
Concufla  tellus  tota  trepidat  pondere  ? 
fhtid  dico  ?  Tellus  P  Orcus  \3‘ pedibus  tremit. 

Citation  II.  Effay,  page  58,  the  whole  paffage. 

Nam,  me  judice, 

Regnare  dignum  ejl  ambit  u,  etfi  in  Tartaro  ,• 

Alto  praejfe  Tartaro fquiaern  juvat, 

Ccelis  quam  in  ipfis  fervi  obire  munia. 

Citation  IV.  Effay,  page  61,  the  whole  paflage, 

Innominata  quteque  nominibus  fuis, 

Libet  vocare  propriis  vocabulis. 

Citation  V.  Effay,  page  6 3. 

Terreftris  orbis  rector  !  &  princeps  freti  ! 

Cceli  folique  foboles  ;  atherium  genus  ! 

Adame  !  dextram  liceat  ample  chi  tuam  ! 

Citation  VI.  Effay,  ibid. 

Quod  illud  animal,  tramite  obliquo  means. 

Ad  me  volutum  flexili  ferpit  via  ? 


Sibila 
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Sibila  retorquet  ora  fetofum  caput 
Trifidamque  linguam  vibrat  :  oculi  ardent  duo, 

Carb  unc  ul orum  luce  cert  antes  rubra. 

Citation  VII.  Efi'ay,  page  65,  the  whole  paffage. 

- ; - Nata  deo !  atque  homine  fata  ! 

Regina  mundi  !  eademque  inter  it  us  infeia  ! 

Cunciis  colenda_ ! - — - 

Citation  VIII.  Effay,  page  66,  the  whole  paffage. 

Rationis  etenim  omnino  paritas  exigit, 

Ego  bruia  quando  bcfiia  evafi  loquens 
Ex  homine,  qualis  ante ,  te fieri  Deam. 

Citation  IX,  Effay,  ibid. 

Per  fandla  thalami  facra,  per  jus  nominis 
C)uodcumque  noftri  :  five  me  natam  vocas, 

Ex  te  creatam  •,  five  communi  patre 
Ortam,  fororem  ;  five  portius  conjugem  : 

Caff  am,  oro  dulci  lurninis  jubare  tui 

Ne  me  relinquas  :  nunc  tuo  auxilio  eft  opus, 

Cum  verfa  fors  eft.  Unicunrlapfae  mihi 
Firmamen,  unam  fpem  gravi  adfiicdje  malo, 

Te  mihi  referva,  dum  licet  mortalium 
Ne  tota  foboles  pereat  unius  nece  : 

Tibi  nam  relicta,  quo  petam  ?  aut  avion  exigam  ? 

Citation  X.  Eflay,  page  6 7,  the  whole  paflage. 

Tu  namque  foli  numini  contrarius, 

Minus  es  nocivus ;  afi  ego  nocentior , 

( Adeoque  mifera  magis,  quippe  miferia  comes 
Origoque  fcelus,  efi,  lurida  mater  male  !  J 
Deumque  lafi  fcelere,  teque,  vir  !  fimul. 

Citation  XI.  Eftay,  page  68,  the  whole  paffage. 
hfaod  comedo,  poto,  gigtio,  diris  fubjacet. 
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Interpolation  in  Ram  fay. 

Citation  VI.  Eflay,  page  88. 

O  judex  !  nova  me  facies  inopinaque  terret ; 

Me  maculae  turpes,  nudaeque  in  corpore  foraes, 

Et  cruciant  duris  exercita  peftora  poenis: 

Me  ferus  horror  agit.  Mihi  non  vernantia  prata. 

Non  vitrei  fontes,  coeli  non  aui'ea  templa, 

Nec  funt  grata  mihi  fub  utroque  jacentia  foie  : 

Judicis  ora  Dei  fic  terrent,  lancinat  regrum 

Sic  pedlus  mihi  noxa.  O  fi  mi  abrumpere  vitam, 

Et  detur  poenam  quovis  evadere  letho  ! 

Inla  parens  utinam  mini  tellus  ima  dehifcat  ! 

Ad  piceas  trudarque  umbras,  atque  infera  regna  ! 

Pa.  lentes  umbras  Erebl ,  noElemque  profund  am  ! 

Montibus  aut  premar  injeclis,  coelique  ruina  ! 

Ante  tuos  vultus,  tua  quam  flammantiaque  oi*a 
pufpiciam,  caput  objedtem  &  coeleftibus  armis  ! 

Interpolations  in  Staphorfius. 

Citation  III.  Eflay,  page  104. 

Foedus  in  humanis  fragili  quod  fandtius  aevo  ! 

Firinius  &  melius,  quod  magnificentius,  ac  quam 
Conjugii,  fponfi  fponfieque  jugalia  facra  ! 

Aufpice  to fugiens  alien i  fibcuba  letli, 

Dira  libido  hominum  tota  de  gente  repufa  eft : 

Ac  tantum  gregibus  pecudum  ratione  carentum 
Imperat,  '<A  fine  lege  tori  furibunda  vagatur. 

Aufpice  te ,  quam  jura  probant ,  reclumque ,  piumque, 

Filins  atque  pater,  fraterque  innotuit  ;  $5°  quot 
Vincula  vicini  fociarunt  fanguinis ,  a  te 
No  minibus  didicere fuam  difinguere  gentem. 

Citation  VI.  Eflay,  page  109. 

Coeleftes  animae  !  fublimia  templa  tenentes, 

Laudibus  adcumulate  deum  fuper  omnia  magnum  ! — 

Tu  quoque  nunc  animi  vis  tota  ac  maxuma  noftri  ! 

Tota 
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Tota  tui  in  Domini  grates  difiolvere  laudes  ! 

Aurora  redeunte  nova ,  redeimtibus  umbris. 

Immenfum  !  auguftum  !  verum  !  infcrutabile  numen  ! 
Summe  Dens  !  fobolefque  Dei  i  conforfque  duorurn, 
Spiritus  i  aeternas  retines,  bone  redlor  !  habenas. 

Per  mare,  per  terras,  coelofque,  afcque  unus  jhova 
Exiftens,  celebrabo  tuas,  memorique  fonabo 
Organico  pledlro  laudes.  Te  pectore  amabo, 

'Te  primutn,  iA  medium,  &  fummum,  fed  fine  carentem, 

O  miris  mirande  modis  I  ter  maxime  rerum  ! 

Colluftrat  terras  dum  lumine  Titan  Eoo  ! 

Interpolation  in  Fox.  Eflay,  page  1 16. 

Tu  Pfychephone 

Hypocrifis  efto,  hoc  fub  Francifci  pallio. 

Tu  Thanate,  Martyromaftix  re  &  nomine  lies. 

Altered  thus, 

Tu  Pfychephone  ! 

Hypocrifis  efto  ;  hoc  fub  Francifci  pallio, 
j %hio  tuto  teEti  fefe  crcduni  emori. 

Interpolation  in  §hiint\anus.  Effay,  page  1 1 7. 

Mic.  Cur  hue  procaci  veneris  curfu  refer  ? 

Manere  fi  quis  in  fua  poteft  domo, 

Habitare  numquam  curet  alienas  domos, 

Luc.  Quis  non,  relidla  Tartari  nigri  domo, 

Veniret  ?  Illic  fumma  tenebrarum  lues, 

Ubi  pedor  ingens  redolet  extremum  fitum. 

Hie  autem  amoena  regna,  &  dulcis  quies  ; 

Ubi  ferenus  ridet  sternum  dies. 

Mutare  facile  *  eft  pondus  immenfum  levi, 

Summos  dolores  maxim  fque  gaudiis. 

Interpolation  in  Beza.  Eflay,  page  1 19. 

Stygemaue  teftor,  &  profunda  Tartari, 

Nifi  impediret  livor,  &  queis  profequor 

Odia 

* 

*  For  facile,  the  word  ■volume  was  fuaftituted  in  the  Effay, 
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Odia  fupremum  numen,  atque  hominum  genus, 
Pietate  motus  hinc  patris,  &  hinc  filii, 

Poflem  parenti  condolere  Sc  filio, 
guaji  exuijfem  cu.mm  mc.liti.riii  ex  pea  ire. 

Interpolation  in  Fletcher.  EiTav,  page  124. 

Nec  tamen  seternos  obliti  (abfifte  timere) 

Umquarn  animos,  feffique  ingentes  ponimus  iras. 

Nec  fas  \  non  fie  deficimus,  nec  tafia  tecum 
Geffimus,  in  ccelos  olim  tua  figna  fecuti. 

Eft  hie,  eft  vitae  &  magni  contemptor  Olympi, 
Quique  oblatam  animus  lucis  nunc  refpuat  aulam, 

Et  domiti  tantum  placeat  cui  regia  coeli. 

Ne  dubita,  numquam  fradbis  hasc  pedbora,  numquam 
Deficient  animis  :  prius-ille  ingentia  coeli 
Atria,  defertofque  aeternae  lucis  alumnos 
Deftituens,  Erebum  admigret  nodbemque  profundam. 
Et  Stygiis  mutet  radiantia  lumina  flammis. 

In  promptu  caujfa  ejl :  fuperejl  invicla  voluntas , 
Imxnortale  odium,  vmdiclce  is  leva  cupido. 


Interpolations  in  Faubman.  Eflav,  page  132. 

Tune,  ait,  imperio  regere  omnia  folus  ;  et  una 
Films  ifte  tuus,  qui  fe  tibi  fubjicit  ultro, 

Ac  genibus  minor  ad  terram  profternit,  Sc  offert 
Nefcio  quos  toties  animi  fervilis  honores  ? 

Et  tamen  aeterni  proles  aeterna  Jehovae 
Audit  ab  aetherea  luteaque  propagine  mundi. 

(  Scilicet  bnne  natum  dixi/i  i,  cuncla  regentem  ; 

Ccelitibus  regem  cunciis,  domimnnque  fupremum  ) 

Huic  ego  fim  fupplex  ?  ego  r  quo  pvaeftantior  alter 
Non  agit  in  fuperis.  Mihi  jus  dabit  ille,  fuum  qui 
Dat  caput  alterius  fub  jus  &  vincula  legum  ? 
Semideus  reget  ifte  polos  ?  reget  avia  terras  ? 

Me  preflum  leviore  manu  fortuna  tenebit  ? 

Et  cogar  aternum  duplici  fervire  tyravno  P 
Haud  ita.  Tu  folus  non  polles  fortibus  aufis. 

Non  ego  fic  cecidi,  nec  fic  mea  fata  premuntur, 

Ut  nequeam  relevare  caput,  colloque  fuperbum 
Excutere  imperium.  Mihi  fi  mea  dextra  favebit, 
Audeo  totius  mihi  jus  promittere  mundi. 
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Efiay,  page  152. 

Throniy  dominationes,  principatus,  virtutcs,  potejtates ,  is 
laid  to  be  a  line  borrowed  by  Milton  from  the  title-page 
of  Heywood’s  Hierarchy  of  Angels.  But  there  are  more 
words  in  HeywoocPs  title  ;  -and,  according  to  his  own  ar¬ 
rangement  of  his  fubjedls,  they  (hould  be  read  thus.— 
Seraphim,  cherubim ,  throni,  potefates ,  angeli ,  archangel j, 
principatus ,  dominationes. 

Thefe  are  my  interpolations,  minutely  traced  without 
any  arts  of  evafion.  Whether  from  the  paffages  that  yet 
remain,  any  reader  will  be  convinced  of  my  general  affer- 
tion,  and  allow,  that  Milton  had  recourfe  for  afiiftance  to 
any  of  the  authors  whole  names  I  have  mentioned,  I  ifhalt 
not  now  be  very  diligent  to  enquire,  for  I  had  no  particu¬ 
lar  pleafure  in  fubverting  the  reputation  of  Milton,  which 
I  had  rnyfelf  once  endeavoured  to  exalt  *  •,  and  of  which, 
the  foundation  had  always  remained  untouched  by  me,  had 
not  my  credit  and  my  intereft  been  Mailed,  or  thought  to 
be  Mailed,  by  the  (hade  which  it  call  from  its  boundlefs 
elevation. 

About  ten  years  ago,  I  publifhed  an  edition  of  Dr. 
Johndofi’ s  tranllation  of  the  Pfalms,  and  having  procured 
from  the  general  afl’embly  of  the  church  of  Scotland,  a  re¬ 
commendation  of  its  ufe  to  the  lower  clafTes  of  grammar- 
fchools,  into  which  I  had  begun  to  introduce  it,  though 

not 

t  Virorum  maximus— -Joannes  Miltonus- — Poeta  celeberrimns — non 
Anglia:  modo,  foil  natalis,  verum  generis  human!  ornamentum — cujus  eximius 
liber,  Anglicanis  verfibus  confcriptus,  vulgo  Paradisus  amissus,  immortal 
lis  illua  ingenii  momimentum,  cum  ipfa  fere  Eternitatc  perennaturum  eft 
opus ! — Hujus  memoriam  Anglorum  primus,  poft  tantum,  proh  dolor  !  ab 
tanti  exceflu  poetae  intervallum,  ftatua  elegant!  in  loco  celeberrimo,  carnobio 
Weftmonafterienfi,  pofita,  regum,  principum,  antiftitum,  illuftriumque 
Anglias  virorum  csemeterio,  vir  ornatiiTimus,  Gulielmus  Benfon  profecutiu 
eft. 

Poetarum  Scotorum  Mvfa  Sacra  in prafatione,  Edinb.  1739* 

A  character,  as  high  and  honourable  as  ever  was  beftowed  upon  him  by  the 
mod  fanguine  of  his  admirers!  and  as  this  was  my  cool  and  fincere  opinion 
of  that  wonderful  man  formerly,  fo  I  declare  it  to  be  the  fame  ffcill,  and  ever 
will  be,  notwithftanding  all  appearances  to  the  contrary,  occafioned  merely 
by  paffion  and  refentment ;  which  appear,  however,  by  the  Poftfcript  to  the 
Eflay,  to  be  fo  far  from  extending  to  the  pofterity  of  Milton,  that-  1  recom- 
pieod  his  only  remaining  defeendent,  in  the  warmed  terms,  to  the  public. 
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not  without  much  controverfy  and  oppofition  j  I  thought  it 
likely  that  I  fhould,  by  annual  publications,  improve  my 
little  fortune,  and  be  enabled  to  fupport  myfeif  in  freedom 
from  the  miferies  of  indigence.  But  Mr.  Pope ,  in  his  ma¬ 
levolence  to  Mr.  Benfon,  who  had  diftinguilhed  himfelf  by 
his  fondnefsfor  the  fame  verfion,  deftroyed  all  my  hopes  by 
a  diftich,  in  which  he  places  JohnJion  in  a  contemptuous 
comparifon  with  the  author  of  Paradife  Loft  *. 

From  this  time,  all  my  praiies  of  JohnJion  became  ridicu¬ 
lous,  and  I  was  cenfured  with  great  freedom,  for  forcing 
upon  the  fchools,  an  author  whom  Mr.  Pope  had  mentioned 
only  as  a  foil  to  a  better  poet.  On  this  occafion,  it  was 
natural  not  to  be  pleafed,  and  my  refentment  feeking  to  dif- 
charge  itfelf  fome  where,  was  unhappily  directed  againft 
Milton.  I  refolved  to  attack  his  fame,  and  found  fome 
pafTages  in  curfory  reading,  which  gave  me  hopes  of  ftigma- 
tifmg  him  as  a  plagiary.  The  farther  I  carried  my  fearch, 
the  more  eager  1  grew  for  the  difcovery,  and  the  more  my 
hypothefis  was  oppofed,  the  more  I  was  heated  with  rage. 
The  confequence  of  my  blind  paflion,  I  need  not  relate  ;  it 
has  by  your  detedlion,  become  apparent  to  mankind.  Ncr 
do  I  mention  this  provocation  as  adequate  to  the  fury  which 
I  have  known,  but  as  a  caufe  of  anger,  lefs  fnameful  and 
reproachful  than  faftious  malice,  perfonal  envy,  or  national 
jealoufy. 

But  for  the  violation  of  truth,  I  offer  no  excufe,  becaufe 
I  well  know,  that  nothing  can  excufe  it.  Nor  will  I  ag¬ 
gravate 

*  On  two  unequal  crutches  prop’d  he  f  came, 

Milton’s  on  this,  on  that  one  Johnston’s  name. 

Dunciad.  Book  IV, 

f  Benfon.']  This  man  endeavoured  to  raife  himfelf  to  fame,  by  erefling 
monuments,  linking  coins,  and  procuring  tranflations  of  Milton  ;  and  after¬ 
wards  by  a  great  paffion  for  Arthur  ‘Johnflon,  a  Scots  phvfician’s  verfion  of 
the  pfalms,  of  which  he  printed  many  fine  editions.  Notes  on  the 
Dunciad. 

No  fewer  than  fix  different  editions  of  that  ufeful  and  valuable  book,  two 
in  quarto,  two  in  oftavo,  and  two  in  a  leffer  form,  now  lie  like  lumber  in  the 
hand  of  Mr.  Vaillani ,  bookfeller,  the  eft'edts  of  Air.  Pope's,,  ill-natured 
criticifm. 

One  of  thefe  editions  in  quarto,  illuflrated  with  an  interpretation  and 
notes,  after  the  manner  of  the  claffic  authors  in  ufum  Delphini,  was  by  the 
worthy  editor,  anno  1741,  infcribed  to  his  Royal  Highnefs  Prince  George,  as 
a  proper  book  for  his  inflruflion  in  principles  of  piety,  as  well  as  knowledge 
of  the  Latin  tongue,  when  he  fhould  arrive  at  due  maturity  of  age.  To  re- 
ftore  this  book  to  credit  was  the  caufe  that  induced  me  to  engage  in  this  dif- 
agreeable  controverfy,  rather  than  any  defign  to  depreciate  the  juft  reputation 
of  Milton. 
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gravate  my  crime,  by  difingenuous  palliations.  I  confefs 
it,  I  repent  it,  and  refolve,  that  my  firffc  offence  fhall  be  my 
laft.  More  I  cannot  perform,  and  more  therefore  cannot 
be  required.  I  intreat  the  pardon  of  all  men,  whom  I 
have  by  any  means  induced  to  fupport,  to  countenance,  or 
patronife  my  frauds,  of  which  I  think  myfelf  obliged  to  de¬ 
clare,  that  not  one  of  my  friends  was  confcious.  I  hope 
to  deferve,  by  better  conduct  and  more  ufeful  undertakings, 
that  patronage  which  I  have  obtained  from  the  moft  illuftri- 
ous  and  venerable  names  by  mifreprefentation  and  delufion, 
and  to  appear  hereafter  in  fuch  a  charadfer,  as  fhall  give  you 
no  reafon  to  regret  that  your  name  is  frequently  mentioned 
with  that  of, 

Reverend  Sir , 


Be c.  to,  1750. 


Tour  mojl  humble  fervant, 


WILLIAM  LAUDER. 
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NATURE  AND  ORIGIN  OF  EVIL. 


1  HI  S  is  a  treatife  confining  of  Six  Letters  upon  a  very- 
difficult  and  important  queftion,  which  I  am  afraid  this 
author’s  endeavours  will  not  free  from  the  perplexity, 
which  has  intangled  the  fpeculatifts  of  all  ages,  and  which 
muff  always  continue  while  we  fee  but  in  part.  He  calls  it 
a  Free  Enquiry,  and  indeed  his  freedom  is,  I  think,  greater 
than  his  modefty.  Though  he  is  far  from  the  contemptible 
arrogance,  or  the  impious  licentioufnefs  of  Bolingbroke,  yet 
he  decides  too  eafily  upon  queftions  out  of  the  reach  of 
human  determination,  with  too  little  confideration  of 
mortal  weaknefs,  and  with  too  much  vivacity  for  the  necef- 
fary  caution. 

In  the  firft  letter  on  Evil  in  general,  he  obferves,  that, 
tc  it  is  the  folution  of  this  important  queftion,  whence  came 
(c  Evil,  alone,  that  can  afcertain  the  moral  characteriftick 
u  of  God,  without  which  there  is  an  end  of  all  diftindtion 
<c  between  Good  and  Evil.”  Yet  he  begins  this  enquiry  by 
this  declaration  :  “  That  there  is  a  Supreme  Being,  in- 

s<  finitely  powerful,  wife,  and  benevolent,  the  great  Crea- 
“  tor  and  Preferver  of  all  things,  is  a  truth  fo  clearly  de- 
“  monflrated,  that  it  fhall  be  here  taken  for  granted.” 
What  is  this  but  to  fay,  that  we  have  already  reafon  to 
grant  the  exiftence  of  thofe  attributes  of  God,  which  the 
prefent  Enquiry  is  defigned  to  prove  ?  The  prefent  En¬ 
quiry  is  then  furely  made  to  no  purpofe.  The  at¬ 
tributes  to  the  demonftration  of  which  the  folution  of 

this 
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this  great  queftion  is  neceflary,  have  been  demonftrated 
without  any  folution,  or  by  means  of  the  folution  of  fome 
former  writer. 

He  rejeCts  the  Manichean  fyftem,  but  imputes  to  it  an 
abfurdity,  from  which,  amidif  all  its  abfurdities,  it  feems 
to  be  free,  and  adopts  the  fyltem  of  Mr.  Pope.  “  That  pain 
“  is  no  evil,  if  alferted  with  regard  to  the  individuals  who 
“  fuller  it,  is  downright  nonfenfe  ;  but  if  confulered  as  it 
“  affeCts  the  univerfal  fyftem,  is  an  undoubted  truth,  and 
“  means  only  that  there  is  no  more  pain  in  it  than  what  is 
“  neceflary  to  the  production  of  liappinefs.  Flow  many 
“  foever  of  thefe  evils  then  force  themfelves  into  the  crea- 
“  tion,  fo  long  as  the  good  preponderates,  it  is  a  work  well 
“  worthy  of  infinite  wifdom  and  benevolence  ;  and,  not- 
“  withftanding  the  imperfections  of  its  parts,  the  whole  is 
“  moft  undoubtedly  perfeCt.”  And  in  the  former  part  of 
the  Letter,  he  gives  the  principle  of  his  fyftem  in  thefe 
words  :  “  Omnipotence  cannot  work  contradictions,  it  can 
“  only  effeCt  all  poflibie  things.  But  fo  little  are  we  ac- 
“  quainted  with  the  whole  fyftem  of  nature,  that  we  know 
“  not  what  are  poflibie,  and  what  are  not ;  but  if  we  may 

judge  from  that  conftant  mixture  of  pain  with  plealure, 
“  and  inconveniency  with  advantage,  v/hich  we  mult  ob- 
“  ferve  in  every  thing  around  us,  we  have  reafon  to  con- 
“  elude,  that  to  endue  created  beings  with  perfection,  that 
“  is,  to  produce  Good  exclufive  of  Evil,  is  one  of  thofe  im- 
“  poflibilities  which  even  infinite  power  cannot  accom- 
«  plilh  ” 

This  is  elegant  and  acute,  but  will  by  no  means  calm 
difeontent,  or  filence  curiofity  *,  for  whether  Evil  can  be 
wholly  feparated  from  Good  or  not,  it  is  plain  that  they 
may  be  mixed  in  various  degrees,  and  as  far  as  human 
eyes  can  judge,  the  degree  of  Evil  might  have  been  lefs 
without  any  impediment  to  good. 

The  fecond  Letter  on  the  evils  of  imperfection ,  is  little 
more  than  a  paraphrafe,  of  Pope’s  Epiftles,  or  yet  lefs  than 
a  paraphrafe,  a  mere  tranflation  of  poetry  into  profe.  This 
is  furely  to  attack  difficulty  with  very  diiproportionate 
abilities,  to  cut  the  Gordian  knot  with  very  blunt  inftru- 
ments.  "When  we  are  told  of  the  infufficiency  of  former 
folutions,  why  is  one  of  the  lateft,  which  no  man  can  have 
forgotten,  given  us  again  ?  I  am  told,  that  this  pamphlet  is 
not  the  effort  of  hunger :  what  can  it  be  then  but  the 
produCt  of  vanity  ?  and  yet  how  can  vanity  be  gratified  by 
plagiarifm,  or  tranfeription  ?  When  this  lpeculatift  finds 
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himfelf  prompted  to  another  performance,  let  him  confider 
whether  he  is  about  to  difburden  his  mind,  or  employ  his 
fingers  ;  and  if  I  might  venture  to  offer  him  a  fubject,  I 
fhould  wifh  that  he  would  folve  this  queftion,  Why  he 
that  has  nothing  to  write,  fhould  defire  to  be  a  writer  ? 

Yet  is  not  this  Letter  without  fome  fentiments,  which, 
though  not  new,  are  of  great  importance,  and  may  be  read 
with  pleafure  in  the  thoufandth  repetition. 

“  Whatever  we  enjoy  is  purely  a  free  gift  from  our  Crea- 
“  tor  ;  but  that  we  enjoy  no  more,  can  never  fure  be 
“  deemed  an  injury,  or  a  juft  reafon  to  queftion  his  infi- 
“  nite  benevolence.  All  our  happinefs  is  owing  to  his 
“  goodnefs  ;  but  that  it  is  no  greater,  is  owing  only  to 
“  ourfelves  ■,  that  is,  to  our  not  having  any  inherent  right 
“  to  any  happinefs,  or  even  to  any  exiftence  at  all.  This 
“  is  no  more  to  be  imputed  to  God,  than  the  wants  of  a 
“  beggar  to  the  perfon  who  has  relieved  him  :  that  he  had 
“  fomething,  was  owing  to  his  benefactor ;  but  that  he 
“  had  no  more,  only  to  his  own  original  poverty.” 

Thus  far  he  fpeaks  what  every  man  muft  approve,  and 
what  every  wife  man  has  faid  before  him.  He  then  gives  us 
the  fyftem  of  fubordination,  not  invented,  for  it  was  known 
I  think  to  the  Arabian  metaphyficians,  but  adopted  by  Pope  ; 
and  from  him  borrowed  by  the  diligent  refearches  of  this 
great  inveftigator. 

“  No  fyftem  can  pofftbly  be  formed,  even  in  imagina- 
“  tion,  without  a  fubordination  of  parts.  Every  animal 
tc  body  muft  have  different  members  fubfervient  to  each 
“  other  ;  every  picture  muft  be  compofed  of  various  colours 
<c  and  of  light  and  {hade  ;  all  harmony  muft  be  formed  of 
“  trebles,  tenors,  and  baffes ;  every  beautiful  and  ufeful 
“  edifice  muft  confift  of  higher  and  lower,  more  and  lefs 
“  magnificent  apartments.  This  is  in  the  very  effence  of 
“  all  created  things,  and  therefore  cannot  be  prevented  by 
“  any  means  whatever,  unlefs  by  not  creating  them  at 
“all.” 

Thefe  inftances  are  ufed  inftead  of  Pope's  Oak  and  Weeds, 
or  Jupiter  and  his  Satellites ;  but  neither  Pope ,  nor  this 
writer,  have  much  contributed  to  folve  the  difficulty.  Per¬ 
fection  or  imperfection  of  unconfcious  beings  has  no  mean¬ 
ing  as  referred  to  themfelves ;  the  bafs  and  the  treble  are 
equally  perfect ;  the  mean  and  magnificent  apartments  feel 
no  pleafure  or  pain  from  the  comparifon.  Pope  might  alk 
the  weed,  why  it  was  lefs  than  the  Ouki  but  the  weed  would 

never 
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never  alk  the  queftion  for  itfelf.  The  bafs  and  treble  differ1 
Only  to  the  hearer,  meannefs  and  magnificence  only  to  the 
inhabitant.  There  is  no  Evil  but  muff  inhere  in  a  confci- 
ous  being,  or  be  referred  to  it ;  that  is.  Evil  mull  be  felt 
before  it  is  Evil.  Yet  even  on  this  fubjeCt  many  queftions 
might  be  offered  which  human  underftandjng  has  not  yet 
anfwered,  and  which  the  prefent  hafte  of  this  extraCt  will 
not  fuffer  me  to  dilate. 

He  proceeds  to  an  humble  detail  of  Pope’ s  opinion  : 
“  The  univerfe  is  a  fyftem  whofe  very  effence  confifts  in 
(C  fubordination  ;  a  fcale  of  beings  defcending  by  infenfible 
“  degrees  from  infinite  perfection  to  abfolute  nothing ;  in. 
s<  which,  though  we  may  juftly  expeCt  to  find  perfection 
“  in  the  whole,  could  we  poifibly  comprehend  it ;  yet 
“  would  it  be  the  higheft  abfurdity  to  hope  for  it  in  all  its 
‘f  parts,  becaufe  the  beauty  and  happinefs  of  the  whole  de- 
“  pend  altogether  On  the  juft  inferiority  of  its  parts,  that 
“  is,  on  the  comparative  imperfections  of  the  feveral  be-1 
“  ings  of  which  it  is  compofed.” 

“  It  would  have  been  no  more  an  inftance  of  God’s  wiff 
“  dom  to  have  created  no  beings  but  of  the  higheft  and 
“  moft  perfect  order,  than  it  would  be  of  a  painter’s  art  to 
“  cover  his  whole  piece  with  one  fingle  colour,  the  molt 
“  beautiful  he  could  compofe.  Had  he  confined  himfelf  to 
“  fuch,  nothing  could  have  exifced  but  demi-gods,  or  arch- 
“  angels,  and  then  all  inferior  orders  muft  have  been  void 
“  and  uninhabited :  but  as  it  is  furely  more  agreeable  to 
“  infinite  Benevolence,  that  all  thefe  fhould  be  filled  up 
“  with  beings  capable  of  enjoying  happinefs  themfelves,  and 
“  contributing  to  that  of  others,  they  muft  neceffarily  be 
“  filled  with  inferior  beings,  that  is,  with  fuch  as  are  lefs 
“  perfeCt,  but  from  whofe  exiftence,  notwithftanding  that 
**  lefs  perfection,  more  felicity  upon  the  whole  accrues  to 
“  the  univerfe,  than  if  no  fuch  had  been  created.  It  is 
“  moreover  highly  probable,  that  there  is  fuch  a  connection 
“  between  all  ranks  and  orders  by  fubovdinate  degrees,  that 

they  mutually  fupport  each  other’s  exiftence,  and  every 
“  one  in  its  place  is  abfolutely  neceffary  towards  fuftaining 
tc  the  whole  vaft  and  magnificent  fabrick. 

“  Our  pretences  for  complaint  could  be  of  this  only,  that 
“  we  are  not  fo  high  in  the  fcale  of  exiftence  as  our  igno-* 
u  rant  ambition  may  defire  ;  a  pretence  which  muft  eter- 
“  nally  fubfift ;  becaufe,  were  we  ever  fo  much  higher, 
*(  there  would  be  ftill  room  for  infinite  power  to  exalt  us ; 
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“  and  fince  no  link  in  the  chain  can  be  broke,  the  fame 
“  reafon  for  difquiet  mull  remain  to  thofe  who  fucceed  to 
“  that  chafm,  which  mull  be  occafioned  by  our  preferment, 
“  A  man  can  have  no  reafon  to  repine  that  he  is  not 
“  an  angel ;  nor  a  horfe  that  he  is  not  a  man  •,  much 
**  Iefs,  that  in  their  feveral  ftations  they  poffefs  not  the  fa^ 
“  culties  of  another  j  for  this  would  be  an  infufferable 
“  misfortune.” 

This  dodtrine  of  the  tegular  fubordination  of  beings,  the 
fcale  of  exiftence,  and  the  chain  of  nature,  I  have  often 
confidered,  but  always  left  the  enquiry  in  doubt  and  un- 
certainty. 

That  every  being  not  infinite,  compared  with  infinity, 
mud  be  imperfedl,  is  evident  to  intuition  ;  that  whatever 
is  imperfedt  mull  have  a  certain  line  which  it  cannot 
pafs,  is  equally  certain.  But  the  reafon  which  determined 
this  limit,  and  for  which  fuch  being  was  fuffered  to  ad¬ 
vance  thus  far  and  no  farther,  we  {hall  never  be  able  to 
difcern.  Our  difcoverers  tell  us,  the  Creator  has  made 
beings  of  all  orders,  and  that  therefore  one  of  them  muft 
be  fuch  as  man.  But  this  fyftem  feems  to  be  eftablifhed 
on  a  conceffion,  which,  if  it  be  refufed,  cannot  be  extorted. 

Every  reafon  which  can  be  brought  to  prove,  that  there 
are  beings  of  every  poflible  fort,  will  prove  that  there  is 
the  greateft  number  poflible  of  every  fort  of  beings  ;  bur 
this  with  refpedl  to  man  we  know,  if  we  know  any  thing, 
not  to  be  true.- 

It  does  not  appear  even  to  the' imagination,  that  of  three 
orders  of  being,  the  firft  and  the  third  receive  any  advan¬ 
tage  from  the  imperfedfion  of  the  fecond,  or  that  indeed 
they  may  not  equally  exift,.  though  the  fecond  had  never 
been,  or  fhould  ceafe  to  be,  and  why  fhould  that  be 
concluded  neceflary,  which  cannot  be  proved  even  to  be 
ufeful  ? 

The  fcale  of  exiftence  from  infinity  to  nothing,  cannot 
poffibly  have  being.  The  higheft  being  not  infinite  muft 
be,  as  has  been  often  obferved,  at  an  infinite  diftance  below 
infinity.  Cbeyne,  who,  with  the  defire  inherent  in  mathe¬ 
maticians  to  reduce  every  thing  to  mathematical  images, 
confiders  all  exiftence  as  a  cone ,  allows  that  the  bafis  is  at 
an  infinite  diftance  from  the  body.  And  in  this  diftance 
between  finite  and  infinite,  there  will  be  room  for  ever  for 
an  infinite  feries  of  indefinable  exiftence. 

Between  the  loweft  pofitive  exiftence  and  nothing,  where- 
ever  we  fuppofe  pofitive  exiftence  to  ceafe,  is  another  chafm 
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infinitely  deep  ;  where  there  is  room  again  for  endlefs 
orders  of  fubordinate  nature,  continued  for  ever  and  for 
ever,  and  yet  infinitely  fuperior  to  non-exiftence. 

To  thefe  meditations  humanity  is  unequal.  But  yet  We 
may  a  Ik,  not  of  our  Maker,  but  of  each  other,  fince  on 
the  one  fide  creation,  wherever  it  flops,  mufl  flop  infinite¬ 
ly  below  infinity,  and  on  the  other  infinitely  above  nothing, 
what'neceffity  there  is  that  it  fhould  proceed  fo  far  either 
way,  that  beings  fo  high  or  fo  low  fhould  ever  have  exifted  ? 
We  mayafk;  but  I  believe  no  created  wifdom  can  give  an 
adequate  anfwer. 

Nor  is  this  all.  In  the  fcale,  wherever  it  begins  or  ends> 
are  infinite  vacuities.  At  whatever  diftance  we  fuppofe 
the  next  order  of  beings  to  be  above  man,  there  is  room 
for  an  intermediate  order  of  beings  between  them  \  and  if 
for  one  order,  then  for  infinite  orders  ;  fince  every  thing 
that  admits  of  more  or  lefs,  and  confequently  all  the  parts 
of  that  which  admits  them,  may  be  infinitely  divided.  So 
that,  as  far  as  we  can  judge,  there  may  be  room  in  the 
vacuity  between  any  two  fteps  of  the  fcale,  or  between  any 
two  points  of  the  cone  of  being  for  infinite  exertion  of  in¬ 
finite  power. 

Thus  it  appears  how  little  reafon  thofe  who  repofe  their’ 
reafon  upon  the  fcale  of  being  have  to  triumph  over  them 
who  recur  to  any  other  expedient  of  folution,  and  what 
difficulties  arife  on  every  fide  to  reprefs  the  rebellions  of 
prefumptuous  decifion.  £hri  pauca  confiderat,  facile  pronuti- 
ciat.  In  our  p adage  through  the  boundlefs  ocean  of  dif- 
quifition  we  often  take  fogs  for  land,  and  after  having 
long  toiled  to  approach  them,  find,  inftead  of  repofe  and 
harbours,  new  florins  of  objection,  and  fluctuations  of 
uncertainty. 

We  are  next  entertained  with  Pope  s  alleviations  of  thofe 
evils  which  we  are  doomed  to  fuffer. 

“  Poverty,  or  the  want  of  riches,  is  generally  compen- 
“  fated  by  having  more  hopes,  and  feWer  fears,  by  a  greater 
“  fhare  of  health,  and  a  more  exquifite  relifh  of  the  fmallefl 
enjoyments,  than  thofe  who  pofiefs  them  are  ufually 
blefled  with.  The  want  of  tafle  and  genius,  with  all 
“  the  pleafures  that  arife  from  them,  are  commonly  recom- 
“  penfed  by  a  more  ufefitl  kind  of  common  fenfe,  together 
“  with  a  wonderful  delight,  as  well  as  fuccefs,  in  the  bufy 
u  purfuits  of  a  fcrambling  world.  The  fufferings  of  the 
“  fick  are  greatly  relieved  by  many  trifling  gratifications 
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“  imperceptible  to  others,  and  fometimes  almoft  repaid  by 
<f  the  inconceivable  tranfports  occafioned  by  the  return  of 
“  health  and  vigour.  Folly  cannot  be  very  grievous,  be- 
“  caufe  imperceptible ;  and  I  doubt  not  but  there  is  home 
<c  truth  in  that  rant  of  a  mad  poet,  that  there  is  a  pleafure- 
“  in  being  mad,  which  none  but  madmen  know.  Ignorance, 

“  or  the  want  of  knowledge  and  literature,  the  appointed 
“  lot  of  all  born  to  poverty,  and  the  drudgeries  of  life,  is 
<c  the  only  opiate  capable  of  infufing  that  infenfibility  which 
“  can  enable  them  to  endure  the  miferies  of  the  one,  and 
“  the  fatigues  of  the  other.  It  is  a  cordial  administered  by 
£t  the  gracious  hand  of  Providence  •,  of  which  they  ought 
“  never  to  be  deprived  by  an  ill-judged  and  improper  educa- 
“  tion.  It  is  the  balls  of  all  fubordination,  the  fupport  of 
“  fociety,  and  the  privilege  of  individuals  :  and  I  have  ever 
“  thought  it  a  molt  remarkable  inftance  of  the  divine  wif- 
“  dom,  that  whereas  in  all  animals,  whofe  individuals  rife 
<(  little  above  the  reft  of  their  fpecies,  knowledge  is  in- 
“  ftinCtive  •,  in  man,  whofe  individuals  are  fo  widely  dif- 
<£  ferent,  it  is  acquired  by  education  •,  by  which  means  the 
cc  prince  and  the  labourer,  the  philofopher  and  the  peafant,. 
“  are  in  fome  meafure  fitted  for  their  refpeCtive  fitua- 
K  tions.” 

Much  of  thefe  pofitions  is  perhaps  true,  and  the  whole 
paragraph  might  well  pafs  without  cenfure,  were  not  ob¬ 
jections  necelhiry  to  the  eftablifhment  of  knowledge.  Po¬ 
verty  is  very  gently  paraphrafed  by  want  of  riches.  In  that 
fenfe  almoft  every  man  may  in  his  own  opinion  be  poor. 
But  there  is  another  poverty,  which  is  voant  of  competence,  of 
all  that  can  foften  the  miferies  of  life,  of  all  that  can  diver- 
fify  attention,  or  delight  imagination-  There  is  yet  another 
poverty,  which  is  want  of  necejfaries ,  a  fpecies  of  poverty 
which  no  care  of  the  publick,  no  charity  of  particulars, 
can  preferve  many  from  feeling  openly,  and  many  fe- 
cretly. 

That  hope  and  fear  are  infeparably  or  very  frequently 
connected  with  poverty,  and  riches,  my  furveys  of  life  have 
not  informed  me.  The  milder  degrees  of  poverty  are  fome¬ 
times  fupported  by  hope,  but  the  more  fevere  often  fink 
down  in  motionlefs  aefpondence.  Life  muft  be  feen  be¬ 
fore  it  can  be  known..  This  author  and  Pope  perhaps  never 
faw  the  miferies  which  they  imagine  thus  eafy  to  be  borne. 
The  poor  indeed  are  infenfible  of  many  little  vexations 
which  fometimes  embitter  the  polleffions  and  pollute  the 
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enjoyments  of  the  rich.  They  are  not  pained  by  cafual 
incivility,  or  mortified  by  the  mutilation  of  a  compliment ; 
but  this  happinefs  is  like  that  of  a  malefadtor,  who  ceafes 
to  feel  the  cords  that  bind  him  when  the  pincers  are  tearing 
his  fiefh. 

That  want  of  tafte  for  one  enjoyment  is  fupplied  by  the 
pleafures  of  fame  other,  may  be  fairly  allowed.  But  the 
compenfa-tions  of  ficknefs  i  have  never  found  near  to 
equivalence,  and  the  tranfports  of  recovery  only  prove  the 
intenfenefs  of  the  pain. 

With  folly  no  man  is  willing  to  confers  himfelf  very 
intimately  acquainted,  and  therefore  its  pains  and  pleafures 
are  kept  fecret.  But  what  the  author  fays  of  its  happinefs 
feems  applicable  only  to  fatuity,  or  grofs  dulnefs ;  for  that 
inferiority  of  underftanding  which  makes  one  man  without 
any  other  reafon  the  Have,  or  tool,  or  property  of  another, 
which  makes  him  fometimes  ufelefs,  and  fometimes  ridicu¬ 
lous,  is  often  felt  with  very  quick  fenfibility.  On  the  hap¬ 
pinefs  of  madmen,  as  the  cafe  is  not  very  frequent,  it  is 
not  neceffary  to  raife  a  difquifition,  but  I  cannot  forbear  to 
obferve,  that  I  never  yet  knew  diforders  of  mind  inereafe 
felicity  :  every  madman  is  either  arrogant  and  irafcible,  or 
gloomy  and  fufpicious,  or  poffeffed  by  fome  paffion  or  no¬ 
tion  deftrudtive  to  his  quiet.  He  has  always  difcontent  in 
his  look,  and  malignity  in  his  bofom.  And,  if  he  had  the 
power  of  choice,  he  would  foon  repent  who  fhould  refign 
his  reafon  to  fee  are  his  peace. 

Concerning  the  portion  of  ignorance  neceffary  to  make 
the  condition  of  the  lower  claffes  of  mankind  fafe  to  the 
publick  and  tolerable  to  themfelves,  both  morals  and  policy 
e.xadt  a  nicer  enquiry  than  will  be  very  foon  or  very  eafily 
made.  There  is  undoubtedly  a  degree  of  knowledge  which 
will  diredt  a  man  to  refer  all  to  Providence,  and  to  acqui- 
efee  in  the  condition  with  which  omnifeient  Goodnefs  has 
determined  to  allot  him  5  to  confider  this  world  as  a  phan¬ 
tom  that  mud  foon  glide  from  before  his  eyes,  and  the  dif- 
trefles  and  vexations  that  encompafs  him,  as  dull  fcattered 
in  his  path,  as  a  blaft  that  chills  him  for  a  moment,  and 
pafles  off  for  ever. 

Such  wifdom,  arifing  from  the  comparifon  of  a  part  with 
the  whole  of  our  exiftence,  thofe  that  want  it  mpft  cannot 
poffibly  obtain  from  philofophy  •,  nor  unlefs  the  method  of 
education,  aiid  the  general  tenor  of  life  are  changed,  will 
tfery  eafily  receive  it  from  religion.  The  bulk  of  mankind 
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is  not  likely  to  be  very  wife  or  very  good  :  and  I  know  not 
whether  there  are  not  many  Hates  of  life,  in  which  all 
knowledge,  lefs  than  the  higheft  wifdom,  will  produce  dis¬ 
content  and  danger.  I  believe  it  may  be  fometimes  found, 
that  a  little  learning  is  to  a  poor  man  a  dangerous  thing.  But 
fuch  is  the  condition  of  humanity,  that  we  eafily  fee,  or 
quickly  feel  the  wrong,  but  cannot  always  diftinguifh  the 
right.  Whatever  knowledge  is  fuperfluous,  in  irremediable 
poverty,  is  hurtful,  but  the  difficulty  is  to  determine  when 
poverty  is  irremediable,  and  at  what  point  fuperfluity  be¬ 
gins.  Grofs  ignorance  every  man  has  found  equally  dan¬ 
gerous  with  perverted  knowledge.  Men  left  wholly  to  their 
appetites  and  their  inftincts,  with  little  fenfe  of  moral  or 
religious  obligation,  and  with  very  faint  diftinclions  of 
right  and  wrong,  can  never  be  fafely  employed,  or  confix 
dently  trufted  :  they  can  be  honeft  only  by  obllinacy,  and 
diligent  only  by  compulfion  or  caprice.  Some  inftruclion, 
therefore,  is  necelfary,  and  much  perhaps  may  be  dange¬ 
rous. 

Though  it  fhould  be  granted  that  thofe  who  are  born  to 
poverty  and  drudgery  fhould  not  be  deprived  by  an  improper 
education  of  the  opiate  of  ignorance;  even  this  conceffion 
will  not  be  of  much  ufe  to  direhl  our  practice,  unlefs  it  be 
determined  who  are  thofe  that  are  born  to  poverty.  To  en¬ 
tail  irreverfible  poverty  upon  generation  after  generation, 
only  becaufe  the  anceltor  happened  to  be  poor,  is  in  itfelf 
cruel,  if  not  unjuft,  and  is  wholly  contrary  to  the  maxims 
of  a  commerical  nation,  which  always  fuppofe  and  promote 
a  rotation  of  property,  and  offer  every  individual  a  chance 
of  mending  his  condition  by  his  diligence.  Thofe  who  com¬ 
municate  literature  to  the  fon  of  a  poor  man  confider  him 
as  one  not  born  to  poverty,  but  to  the  neceffity  of  deriving 
a  better  fortune  from  himfelf.  In  this  attempt,  as  in  others, 
many  fail,  and  many  fucceed.  Thofe  that  fail  will  feel 
their  mifery  more  acutely  ;  but  fince  poverty  is  now  con- 
feffed  to  be  fuch  a  calamity  as  cannot  be  borne  without  the 
opiate  of  infenfibility,  I  hope  the  happinefs  of  thofe  whom 
education  enables  to  efcape  from  it,  may  turn  the  balance 
againft  that  exacerbation  which  the  others  fuffer. 

I  am  always  afraid  of  determining  on  the  fide  of  envy  or 
cruelty.  The  privileges  of  education  may  fometimes  be  im¬ 
properly  bellowed,  but  I  fhall  always  fear  to  with-hold 
them,  left  I  lhould  be  yielding  to  the  fuggeftions  of  pride, 
while  I  perfuade  myfelf  that  I  am  following  the  maxims  of 
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policy ;  and  under  the  appearance  of  falutary  reftraints, 
Should  be  indulging  the  lu.lt  of  dominion,  and  that  malevo¬ 
lence  which  delights  in  feeing  others  deprefled. 

Pope's  doCtrine  is  at  laft  exhibited  in  a  comparifon,  which, 
like  other  proofs  of  the  fame  kind,  is  better  adapted  to  de¬ 
light  the  fancy  than  convince  the  reafon. 

“  Thus  the  univerfe  refembles  a  large  and  well-regulated 
“  family,  in  which  all  the  officers  and  fervants,  and  even 
“  the  domeftick  animals,  are  fubfervient  to  each  other  in 
“  a  proper  fubordination :  each  enjoys  the  privileges  and 
“  perquifites  peculiar  to  liie  place,  and  at  the  fame  time 
“  contributes  by  that  juft  fubordination  to  the  magnificence 
u  and  happinefs  of  the  whole.” 

The  magnificence  of  a  houfe  is  of  ufe  or  pleafure  always 
to  the  mafter,  and  fometimes  to  the  domefticks.  But  the 
magnificence  of  the  univerfe  adds  nothing  to  the  Supreme 
JJeing ;  for  any  part  of  its  inhabitants  with  which  human 
knowledge  is  acquainted,  an  univerfe  much  lefs  fpacious 
or  fplendid  would  have  been  fufficient  ;  and  of  happinefs 
it  does  not  appear  that  any  is  communicated  from  the  be¬ 
ings  of  a  lower  world  to  thofe  of  a  higher. 

The  Enquiry  after  the  caufe  of '•natural  Evil  is  continued 
in  the  third  Letter,  in  which,  as  in  the  former,  there  is 
mixture  of  borrowed  truth,  and  native  folly,  of  fome  notions 
juft  and  trite,  with  others  uncommon  and  ridiculous. 

His  opinion  of  the  value  and  importance  of  happinefs 
is  certainly  juft,  and  I  {hall  infert  it,  not  that  it  will  give 
any  information  to  any  reader,  but  it  may  ferve  to  {hew 
how  the  rnoft  common  notion  may  be  fwelled  in  found, 
and  diffufed  in  bulk,  till  it  {hall  perhaps  aftoniffi  the  author 
himfelf. 

“  Happinefs  is  the  only  thing  of  real  value  in  exiftence  ; 
“  neither  riches,  nor  power,  nor  wifdom,  nor  learning,  nor 
“  ftrength,  nor  beauty,  nor  virtue,  nor  religion,  nor  even 
"  life  itfelf,  being  of  any  importance,  but  as  they  con- 
“  tribute  to  its  production.  All  thefe  are  in  themfelves 
“  neither  good  nor  evil :  happinefs  alone  is  their  great 
“  end,  and  they  are  defirable  only  as  they  tend  to  pro- 
“  mote  it.” 

Succefs  produces  confidence.  After  this  difcovery  of  the 
value  of  happinefs,  he  proceeds,  without  any  diftruft  of 
himfelf,  to  tell  us  what  has  been  hid  from  all  former  en¬ 
quirers, 
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“  The  true  folution  of  this  important  queftion,  fo  long 
st  slid  fo  vainly  fearched  for  by  the  philofophers  of  all  ages 
“  and  ail  countries,  I  take  to  be  at  laft  no  more  than  this, 

■“  that  thel'e  real  evils  proceed  from  the  fame  fource,  as 
ft  thofe  imaginary  ones  qf  imperfection  before  treated  of,' 

“  namely,  from  rhat  fubordination,  without  which  no 
“  created  fyftem  can  fubfift  ;  all  fubordination  implying 
“  imperfection,  all  imperfection  Evil,  and  all  Evil  l'ome 
“  kind  of  inconveniency  or  buffering  :  fo  that  there  muff 
“  be  particular  inconveniencies  and  bufferings  annexed  to 
“  every  particular  rank  of  created  beings  by  the  circum- 
“  fiances  of  things,  and  their  modes  of  exiftence. 

“  God  indeed  might  have  made  us  quite  other  creatures, 

^  and  placed  us  in  a  world  quite  differently  conftituted -, 

<c  but  then  we  had  been  no  longer  men,  and  whatever  be- 
“  ings  had  occupied  our  ftations  in  the  univerfal  fyftem, 

“  they  mult  have  been  liable  to  the  fame  inconveniences.” 

In  ail  this  there  is  nothing  that  can  filence  the  enquiries 
of  curiofity,  or  calm  the  pevturhations  of  doubt.  Whether 
fubordination  implies  imperfedtion  may  be  difputed.  The 
mea'ns  refpedting  themfelves  may  be  as  perfeCt  as  the  end. 
The  weed  as  a  weed  is  no  lefs  perfeCt  than  the  oak  as  an 
oak.  That  imperfeBioti  implies  Evil ,  and  Evil  /offering,  is 
by  no  means  evident.  Imperfection  may  imply  privative 
Evil,  or  the  abfence  of  fome  good,  but  this  privation  pro¬ 
duces  no  fuffering,  but  by  the  help  of  knowledge.  An  in¬ 
fant  at  the  breaft  is  yet  an  imperfedt  man,  but  there  is  no 
reafon  for  belief  that  he  is  unhappy  by  his  immaturity,  unlefs 
fome  pofitive  pain  be  fuperadded. 

When  this  author  prefumes  to  fpeak  of  the  univerfe,  I 
would  advife  him  a  little  to  diftruft  his  own  faculties, 
however  large  and  comprehenfive.  Many  words  eafiiy  un- 
derftood  on  common  occaficn,  become  uncertain  and  figura¬ 
tive  when  applied  to  the  works  of  Omnipotence.  Subordi¬ 
nation  in  human  affairs  is  well  underflood  ;  but  when  it  is 
attributed  to  the  univerfal  fyftem,  its  meaning  grows  lefs 
certain,  like  the  petty  diftindtions  of  locality,  which  are  of 
good  ufe  upon  our  own  globe,  but  have  no  meaning  with 
regard  to  infinite  fpace,  in  which  nothing  is  high  ox  low. 

That  if  man,  by  exaltation  to  a  higher  nature,  were  ex¬ 
empted  from  the  evils  which  he  now  fuffers,  fome  other 
being  muff  fuffer  them  •,  that  if  man  were  not  man,  fome 
©ther  being  mult  be  man,  is  a  pofition  arifing  from  hiseftab- 
lifhed  notion  of  the  fcale  of  being.  A  notion  to  which 
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Pope  has  given  forae  importance  by  adopting  it,  and  of 
which  I  have  therefore  endeavoured  to  fhew  the  uncertain-* 
ty  and  inconfiftencv.  This  fcale  of  being  I  have  demon- 
ftrated  to  be  raifed  by  prefumptuous  imagination,  to  reft  on 
nothing  at  the  bottom,  to  lean  on  nothing  at  the  top,  and 
to  have  vacuities  from  ftep  to  ftep  through  which  any 
praer  of  being  may  fink  into  nihility  without  any  inconve¬ 
nience,  fo  far  as  we  can  judge,  to  the  next  rank  above 
or  below  it.  We  are  therefore  little  enlightened  by  a  writer 
who  tells  us,  that  any  being  in  the  ftate  of  man  muft  fuffer 
what  man  fuffer s,  when  the  only  queftion  that  requires  to 
be  refolved  is,  Why  any  being  is  in  this  ftate  ? 

Of  poverty  and  labour  he  gives  juft  and  elegant  repre- 
fentations,  which  yet  do  not  remove  the  difficulty  of  the 
firft  and  fundamental  queftion,  though  iuppofing  the  prefent 
ftate  of  man  neceflary,  they  may  fupply  fome  motives  to 
content. 

“  Poverty  is  what  all  could  not  poffibly  have  been  ex-- 
“  empted  from,  not  only  by  reafon  of  the  fluctuating  na- 
c<  ture  of  human  pofleflions,  but  becaufe  the  world  could 
t£  not  fubfift  without  it  ;  for  had  all  been  rich,  none  could 
“  have  fubmitted  to  the  commands  of  another,  or  the  ne- 
“  ceffary  drudgeries  of  life  ;  thence  all  governments  muft 
<(  have  been  difiblved,  arts  negleCted,  and  lands  uncultivat- 
“  ed,  and  fo  an  univerfal  penury  have  overwhelmed  all, 
£C  inftead  of  now  and  then  pinching  a  few.  Hence,  by  the 
“  by,  appears  the  great  excellence  of  charity,  by  which 
•“  men  are  enabled  by  a  particular  diftribution  of  the  blef- 
“  fings  and  enjoyments  of  life,  on  proper  occafions,  to 
“  prevent  that  poverty  which  by  a  general  one  Omnipc- 
“  tence  itfelf  could  never  have  prevented :  fo  that,  by  in- 

forcing  this  duty,  God  as  it  were  demands  our  affiftance 
“  to  promote  univerfal  happinefs,  and  to  fliut  out  mifery  at 
“  every  door,  where  it  ftrives  to  intrude  itfelf. 

“  Labour,  indeed,  God  might  eafily  have  excufed  us 
<£  from,  fince  at  his  command  the  earth  would  readily  have 
“  poured  forth  all  her  treafures  without  our  inconfiderable 
“  affiftance  :  but  if  the  fevereft  labour  cannot  fufficiently 
“  fubdue  the  malignity  of  human  nature,  what  plots  and 
f*  machinations,  what  wars,  rapine  and  devaluation,  what 

profligacy  and  licentioufnefs,  muft  have  been  the  con- 
“  fequences  of  univerfal  idlenefs  !  fo  that  labour  ought 
•“  only  to  be  looked  upon  as  a  talk  kindly  impofed  upon 
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“  us  by  our  indulgent  Creator,  neceflary  to  preferve  our 
“  health,  our  fafety,  and  our  innocence. 

I  am  afraid  that  the  latter  end  of  his  commonwealth  forgets 
the  beginning.  If  God  could  eafly  have  excufed  us  from  labour , 
I  do  not  comprehend  why  he  could  not  pojftbly  have  exempted 
ell  jrcm  poverty.  For  poverty,  in  its  ealier  and  more  tolera¬ 
ble  degree,  is  little  more  than  neceflity  of  labour  ;  and  in 
its  more  fevere  and  deplorable  Hate,  little  more  than  inability 
for  labour.  To  be  poor  is  to  work  for  others,  or  to  want 
the  fuccour  of  others  without  work.  And  the  fame  exu- 
iierant  fertility  which  would  make  work  unneceflary,  might 
make  poverty  impoffible, 

Surely  a  man  who  feems  not  completely  mailer  of  his  own 
opinion,  fhould  have  fpoken  more  cautioully  of  Qmnipo-, 
tence,  nor  have  prefumed  to  fay  what  it  could  perform,  or 
what  it  could  prevent.  I  am  in  doubt  whether  thofe  who 
Hand  higheft  in  the  fcale  of  beings  fpeak  thus  confidently  of 
the  difpenfations  of  their  Maker  : 

For  fools  rulh  in,  where  angels  fear  to  tread. 

Of  our  inquietudes  of  mind  his  account  is  Hill  lefs  reafona- 
ble.  “  Whilll  men  are  injured,  they  mult  be  inflamed 
with  anger;  and  whilll  they  fee  cruelties,  they  mult  be 
“  melted  with  pity ;  whilll  they  perceive  danger,  they 
<£  mull  be  fenfible  of  fear.”  This  is  to  give  a  reafon  for 
all  Evil,  by  {hewing  that  one  Evil  produces  another.  If 
there  is  danger  there  ought  to  be  fear ;  but  if  fear  is  an  Evil, 
why  fhould  there  be  danger  ?  His  vindication  of  pain  is  of 
the  fame  kind  :  pain  is  ufeful  to  alarm  us,  that  we  may 
fhun  greater  evils,  but  thofe  greater  evils  mull  be  prefup- 
pofed,  that  the  fitnefs  of  pain  may  appear. 

Treating  on  death,  he  has  exprefled  the  known  and  true 
do£lrine  with  fprightlinefs  of  fancy,  and  neatnefs  of  di£lion. 
I  fhall  therefore  infert  it.  There  are  truths  which,  as  they 
are  always  neceflary,  do  not  grow  Hale  by  repetition. 

“  Death,  the  laft  and  moll  dreadful  of  all  Evils,  is  fo 
((  far  from  being  one,  that  it  is  the  infallible  cure  for  alf 
others. 

To  die,  is  landing  on  fome  filent  Ihore, 

Where  billows  never  beat,  nor  tempefts  roar. 

Ere  well  we  feel  the  friendly  ftroke,  ’tis  o’er.  Garth, 
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M  For,  abftradfed  from  the  ficknefs  and  fufferings  ufually 
“  attending  it,  it  is  no  more  than  the  expiration  of  that 
“  term  of  life  God  was  pleafed  to  beftow  on  us,  without 
any  claim  or  merit  on  our  part.  But  was  it  an  Evil  eves' 
“  fo  great,  it  could  not  be  remedied  but  by  one  much 
“  greater,  which  is  by  living  for  ever ;  by  which  means 
“  our  wickednefs,  unreftrained  by  the  profpedt  of  a  future 
“  ftate,  would  grow  fo  infupportable,  our  fufferings  fo 
“  intolerably  by  perfeverance,  and  our  pleafures  fo  tirefome 
“  by  repetition,  that  no  being  in  the  univerfe  could  be  fo 
“  completely  miferable  as  a  fpecies  of  immortal  myn.  We 
“  have  no  reafon,  therefore,  to  look  upon  death  as  an 
■  (  Evil,  or  to  fear  it  as  a  puniihment,  even  without  any  fiip„ 
“  pofition  of  a  future  life  :  but  4f  we  confider  it  as  a  paf- 
f(  fage  to  a  more  perfect  ftate,  or  a  remove  only  in  an  eter- 
“  nal  fucceftion  of  ftill-improving  ftates  (for  which  we  have 
“  the  ftrongeft  reafons)  it  will  then  appear  a  new  favour 
•“  from  the  divine  munificence  ;  and  a  man  muft  be  as  ab- 
‘‘  furd  to  repine  at  dying,  as  a  traveller  would  be,  who 
“  propofed  to  himfelf  a  delightful  tour  through  various 
unknown  countries,  to  lament  that  he  cannot  take  up  his 
ft  refidence  at  the  firft  dirty  inn  which  he  baits  at  on  the 
**  road. 

“  The  inftability  of  human  life,  or  the  changes  of  its 
“  fucceffive  periods,  of  which  we  fo  frequently  complain, 
“  are  no  more  than  the  neceflary  progrefs  of  it  to  this  ne- 
“  ceffary  conclufion  ;  and  are  fo  far  from  being  Evils  de- 
ff  ferving  thefe  complaints,  that  they  are  the  fource  of  our 
**  greateft  pleafures,  as  they  are  the  fource  of  all  novelty, 
from  which  our  greateft  pleafures  are  ever  derived.  The 
{C  continual  fucceftion  of  feafons  in  the  human  life,  by 
“  daily  prefenting  to  us  new  fcenes,  render  it  agreeable, 
and  like  thofe  of  the  year,  afford  us  delights  by  their 
“  change,  which  the  choiceft  of  them  could  not  give  us 
“  by  their  continuance.  In  the  fpring  of  life,  the  gilding 
of  the  fun-ftiine,  the  verdure  of  the  fields,  and  the  va- 
“  riegated  paintings  of  the  Iky,  are  fo  exquifite  in  the  eyes 
“  of  infants  at  their  firft  looking  abroad  into  a  new  world, 
as  nothing  perhaps  afterwards  can  equal.  The  heat  and 
“  vigour  of  the  fucceeding  fummer  of  youth  ripens  for  us  new 
“  pleafures,  the  blooming  maid,  the  nightly  revel,  and  the 
*(  jovial  chace  :  the  ferene  autumn  of  complete  manhood 
‘  feafts  us  with  the  golden  harvefts  of  our  worldly  purfuits  ; 
tf  nor  is  the  hoary  winter  of  old  age  deftitute  of  its  peculiar 
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Cl  comforts  and  enjoyments,  of  which  the  recollection  and 
“  relation  of  thofe  paft  are  perhaps  none  of  the  leaf!  ;  and 
<£  at  laft  death  opens  to  us  a  new  profpedt,  from  whence 
<£  we  {hall  probably  look  back  upon  the  diverfions  and  cc- 
‘£  cupations  of  this  world  with  the  fame  contempt  we  do 
<£  now  on  our  fops  and  liobby-horfes,  and  with  Jibe  fame 
(t  furprife  that  they  could  ever  fo  much  entertain  or  en- 
“  gage  us.” 

I  would  not  willingly  detract  from  the  beauty  of  this 
paragraph ;  and  in  gratitude  to  him  who  has  fo  well  incul¬ 
cated  fuch  important  truths,  I  will  venture  to  admonilh  him, 
fince  the  chief  comfort  of  the  old  is  the  recolledtion  of  the 
paft,  fo  to  employ  his  time  and  his  thoughts,  that  when  the 
imbecility  of  age  (hall  come  upon  him,  he  may  be  able  to 
recreate  its  languors  by  the  remembrance  of  hours  fpent, 
not  in  pretumptuous  derificns,  but  model!  enquiries,  not  in 
dogmatical  limitations  of  Omnipotence,  but  in  humble 
acquiefcence  and  fervent  adoration.  Old  age  will  fhew 
him  that  much  of  the  book  now  before  us  has  no  other 
ufe  than  to  perplex  the  fcrupulous,  and  to  {hake  the  weak, 
to  encourage  impious  prefumption,  or  Simulate  idle  curio- 
fity. 

Having  thus  difpatched  the  confideration  of  particular 
evils,  he  comes  at  laft  to  a  general  reafon  for  which  Evil 
may  be  laid  to  be  our  Good.  He  is  of  opinion  that  there  is  , 
fome  inconceivable  benefit  in  pain  abflrabtedly  confidered ; 
that  pain  however  inflidted,  or  wherever  felt,  communicates 
fome  good  to  the  general  fyftem  of  being,  and  that  every 
animal  is  fome  way  or  other  the  better  for  the  pain  of  every 
other  animal.  This  opinion  he  carries  fo  far  as  to  fuppofe 
that  there  paiTes  fome  principle  of  union  through  all  animal 
life,  as  attraction  is  communicated  to  all  corporeal  nature  ; 
and  that  the  Evils  fuffered  on  this  globe,  may  by  fome  in¬ 
conceivable  means  contribute  to  the  felicity  of  the  inhabi¬ 
tants  of  the  remoteft  planet. 

How  the  Origin  of  Evil  is  brought  nearer  to  human  con¬ 
ception  by  any  inconceivable  means,  I  am  not  able  to  difco- 
ver.  We  believed  that  the  prefent  fyftem  of  creation  was 
right,  though  we  could  not  explain  the  adoption  of  one 
part  to  the  other,  or  for  the  whole  fucceffion  of  caufes  and 
confequences.  Where  has  this  enquirer  added  to  the  little 
knowledge  that  we  had  before  ?  Ele  has  told  us  of  the  bene¬ 
fits  of  Evil,  which  no  man  feels,  and  relations  between 
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diftant  parts  of  the  univerfe,  which  he  cannot  himfelf  con¬ 
ceive.  There  was  enough  in  this  quefbion  inconceivable 
before,  and  we  have  little  advantage  from  a  new  inconceiv¬ 
able  folution. 

I  do  not  mean  to  reproach  this  author  for  not  knowing 
what  is  equally  hidden  from  learning  and  from  ignorance. 
The  fhame  is  to  impofe  words  for  ideas  upon  ourfelves  or 
others.  To  imagine  that  we  are  going  forward  wrhen  we 
are  only  turning  round.  To  think  that  there  is  any  differ¬ 
ence  between  him  that  gives  no  reafon,  and  him  that  gives 
a  reafon,  which  by  his  own  confefTion  cannot  be  con¬ 
ceived. 

But  that  he  may  not  be  thought  to  conceive  nothing  but 
things  inconceivable,  he  has  at  laft  thought  on  a  way  by 
which  human  fufferings  may  produce  good  effefls.  Fie 
imagines  that  as  we  have  not  only  animals  for  food,  but 
choofe  fome  for  our  diverfion,  the  fame  privilege  may  be 
allowed  to  fome  beings  above  us,  who  may  deceive,  torment , 
sr  defray  us  for  the  ends  only  of  their  own  pleafure  or  utility . 
This  he  again  finds  impoffible  to  be  conceived,  but  that  irn - 
pojfbility  lejfens  not  the  probability  of  the  conjecture,  which  by 
analogy  is  fo  frongly  confirmed. 

I  cannot  refift  the  temptation  of  contemplating  this  ana- 
logy,  which  I  think  he  might  have  carried  further,  very 
much  to  the  advantage  of  his  argument.  He  might  have 
{hewn  that  thefe  hunters  whofe  game  is  man  have  many  fports 
analogous  to  our  own.  As  we  drown  whelps  and  kittens, 
they  amufe  themfelves  now  and  then  with  finking  a  fhip, 
and  fland  round  the  fields  of  Blenheim  or  the  walls  of  Prague, 
as  we  encircle  a  cock-pit.  As  we  (hoot  a  bird  flying,  they 
take  a  man  in  the  midft  of  his  bufinefs  or  pleafure,  and 
knock  him  down  with  an  apoplexy.  Some  of  them,  per¬ 
haps,  are  virtuofi,  and  delight  in  the  operations  of  an  adhma, 
as  a  human  philofopher  in  the  effects  of  the  air  pump.  To 
fwell  a  man  with  a  tympany  is  as  good  fpcrt  as  to  blow  afrog. 
Many  a  merry  bout  have  thefe  frolick  beings  at  the  viciffi- 
tudes  of  an  ague,  and  good  fport  it  is  to  fee  a  man  tumble 
with  an  epilepfy,  and  revive  and  tumble  again,  and  a'.l  this 
he  knows  not  why.  As  they  are  wifer  and  more  powerful 
than  we,  they  have  more  exquifite  diverfions,  for  we  have 
no  way  of  procuring  any  fport  fo  bride  and  fo  lading,  as  the 
paroxyfms  of  the  gout  and  done,  which  undoubtedly  mud 
make  high  mirth,  efpecially  if  trie  play  be  a  little  diverfified 
with  the  blunders  and  puzzles  of  the  blind  and  deaf.  We 
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know  riot  how  far  their  fphere  of  obfervation  may  extend. 
Perhaps  now  and  then  a  merry  being  may  place  himfelf  ii> 
fuch  a  fituation  as  to  enjoy  at  once  all  the  varieties  of  art 
epidemical  difeafe,  or  amufe  his  leifure  with  the  tellings  and 
contortions  of  every  poffible  pain  exhibited  together. 

One  fport  the  merry  malice  of  thefe  beings  has  found 
means  of  enjoying  to  which  we  have  nothing  equal  or  fimi- 
lar.  They  now  and  then  catch  a  mortal  proud  of  his  parts, 
and  flattered  either  by  the  fubmiflion  of  thofe  who  court  his 
kindnefs,  or  the  notice  of  thofe  who  fuffer  him  to  court 
theirs.  A  head  thus  prepared  for  the  reception  of  falfe 
opinions,  and  the  projeftion  of  vain  defigns,  they  eafily 
fill  with  idle  notions,  till  in  time  they  make  their  plaything 
an  author  :  their  firft  diverfion  commonly  begins  with  an 
ode  or  an  epiftle,  then  rifes  perhaps  to  a  political  irony, 
and  is  at  laft  brought  to  its  height,  by  a  treatife  of  philofo- 
phy.  Then  begins  the  poor  animal  to  entangle  himfelf  in 
fophifms,  and  flounder  in  abfurdity,  to  talk  confidently  of 
the  fcale  of  being,  and  to  give  folutions  which  himfelf 
confefles  impoflible  to  be  underftood.  Sometimes,  however, 
it  happens  that  their  pleafure  is  without  much  mifehief.  The 
author  feels  no  pain,  but  while  they  are  Wondering  at  the 
extravagance  of  his  opinion,  and  pointing  him  out  to  one 
another  as  a  new  example  of  human  folly,  he  is  enjoying  his 
own  applaufis,  and  that  of  his  companions,  and  perhaps- 
is  elevated  with  the  hope  of  Handing  at  the  head  of  a  new 
feft. 

Many  of  the  books  which  now  croud  the  world,  may  be 
juftly  fufpe&ed  to  be  written  for  the  fake  of  fome  invifible 
order  of  beings,  for  furely  they  are  of  no  ufe  to  any  of  the 
corporeal  inhabitants  of  the  world.  Of  the  produftions  of 
the  laft  bounteous  year,  how  many  can  be  faid  to  ferve  any 
purpofe  of  ufe  or  pleafrire  ?  The  only  end  of  writing  is  to 
enable  the  readers  better  to  enjoy  life,  or  better  to  endure 
it :  and  how  will  either  of  thofe  be  put  more  in  our  power 
by  him  who  tells  us,  that  we'  are  puppets,  of  which  fome 
creature  not  much  wifer  than  ourfelves  manages  the 
wires.  That  a  fet  of  beings  unfeen  and  unheard,  are 
hovering  about  us,  trying  experiments  upon  our  fenfibiiity, 
putting  us  in  agonies  to  fee  our  limbs  quiver,  torturing  us 
fo  madnefs,  that  they  may  laugh  at  our  vagaries,  fome- 
times  obftrudting  the  bile,  that  they  may  fee  how  a  man 
looks  when  he  is  yellow ;  fometimes  breaking  a  traveller’s 
bones  to  try  how  he  will  get  home  ;  fometimes  wafting  a 
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man  to  a  fkeleton,  and  fometimes  killing  him  fat  for  the 
greater  elegance  of  his  hide. 

This  is  an  account  of  natural  Evil,  which  though,  like 
the  reft,  not  quite  new,  is  very  entertaining,  though  I 
know  not  how  much  it  may  contribute  to  patience.  The 
only  reafon  why  we  fhould  contemplate  Evil  is,  that  we 
may  bear  it  better  •,  and  I  am  afraid  nothing  is  much  more 
placidly  endured,  for  the  fake  of  making  others  fport. 

The  firft  pages  of  the  fourth  Letter  are  fuch  as  incline 
me  both  to  hope  and  wifh  that  I  fhould  find  nothing  to 
blame  in  the  fucceeding  part.  He  offers  a  criterion  of  adlion, 
on  account  of  virtue  and  vice,  for  which  I  have  often  con¬ 
tended,  and  which  muft  be  embraced  by  all  who  are  wil¬ 
ling  to  know  why  they  a<ft,  or  why  they  forbear,  to  give 
any  reafon  of  their  conduct  to  themfelves  or  others. 

“  In  order  to  find  out  the  true  Origin  of  moral  Evil,  it 
“  will  be  necefl’ary,  in  the  firft  place,  to  enquire  into  its 
“  nature  and  eflence  *,  or  what  it  is  that  conftitutes  one 
“  action  evil,  and  another  good.  Various  have  been  the 
opinions  of  various  authors  on  this  criterion  of  virtue  j 
**  and  this  variety  has  rendered  that  doubtful,  which  muft 
“  otherwife  have  been  clear  and  manifeft  to  the  meaneft 
“  capacity.  Some  indeed  have  denied  that  there  is  any 
**  fuch  thing,  becaufe  different  ages  and  nations  have  en- 
“  tertained  different  fentiments  concerning  it  :  but  this  is 
“  juft  asreafonable  as  to  aflert,  that  there  are  neither  fun, 
“  moon,  nor  ftars,  becaufe  aftronomers  have  fupported  dif- 
“  ferent  fyftems  of  the  motions  and  magnitudes  of  thefe 
celeftial  bodies.  Some  have  placed  it  in  conformity  to 
“  truth,  fome  to  the  fitnefs  of  things,  and  others  to  the  will 
“  of  God.  But  all  this  is  merely  fuperficial :  they  refolve 
“  us  not  why  truth,  or  the  fitnefs  of  things,  are  either  eligi- 
“  ble  or  obligatory,  or  why  God  fhould  require  us  to  aU  in 
one  manner  rather  than  another.  The  true  reafon  of 
“  which  can  poflibly  be  no  other  than  this,  becaufe  fome 
u  a£tions  produce  happinefs,  and  others  mifery  :  fo  that  all 
“  moral  Good  and  Evil  are  nothing  more  than  the  produo 
“  tion  of  natural.  This  alone  it  is  that  makes  truth  pre- 
“  ferable  to  falfhood,  this  that  determines  the  fitnefs  of 
u  things,  and  this  that  induces  God  to  command  fome  ac- 
“  tions,  and  forbid  others.  They  who  extol  the  truth, 
“  beauty,  and  harmony  of  virtue,  exclufive  of  its  confe- 
“  quences,  deal  but  in  pompous  nonfenfe ;  and  they  who 
“  would  perfuade  us,  that  Good  and  Evil  are  things  indif- 
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<£  ferent,  depending  wholly  on  the  will  of  God,  do  but  eon- 
<c  found  the  nature  of  things,  as  well  as  all  our  notions  cf 
“  God  himielf,  by  reprefenting  him  capable  of  trilling 
“  contradictions  ;  that  is,  that  we  fhould  be,  and  be  happv, 
*c  and  at  tire  fame  time  that  we  fhould  torment  and  deitrov 
“  each  other  ;  for  injuries  cannot  be  made  benefits,  pain 
“  cannot  be  made  plealure,  and  confequently  vice  cannot  be 
“  madevirtue  br  anr  power  whatever.  Itisthe  confequences, 
“  therefore, of  all  human  actions  that  mult  itamp  their  value. 
“  So  far  as  the  general  practice  of  anv  action  tends  to  pro- 
“  duce  good,  and  introduce  happinefs  into  the  world,  fo 
“  far  we  may  pronounce  it  virtuous  ;  fo  much  Evil  as  it 
‘c  occafions  fuch  is  the  degree  of  vice  it  contains.  I  fay 
tf  the  general  practice,  becaufe  we  muft  always  remember, 
“  in  judghrg  bv  this  rule,  to  applv  it  onlv  to  the  general 
<£  Ipecies  of  actions,  and  not  to  particular  actions  •,  for  the 
c£  infinite  wifdom  of  God,  defirous  to  fet  bounds  to  the 
££  deftructive  confequences  which  mult  otherwife  have 
“  followed  from  the  univerfal  depravity  of  mankind,  has 
££  fo  wonderfully  contrived  the  nature  of  things,  that  our 
££  moil  vicious  actions  mav  it  metimes  accidentallv  and  col- 
££  laterally  produce  good.  Thus,  for  inftance,  robbery  may 
££  difperfe  ufelefs  hoards  fo  the  benefit  of  the  publick  ; 
“  adultery  mav  bring  heirs  and  good  humour  too  into  many 
££  families,  where  they  would  otherwife  have  been  wanting; 
££  and  murder  free  the  world  from  tyrants  and  oppreflors. 
“  Lusurv  maintains  its  thoufands,  and  vanitv  its  ten  thou- 
£C  fands.  Superftition  and  arbitrary  power  contribute  to 
££  the  grandeur  of  many  nations,  and  the  liberties  of  others 
££  are  preferred  by  the  perpetual  contentions  of  avarice, 
££  knavery,  felfifhnefs,  and  ambition  :  and  tit  us  the  word  of 
££  vices,  and  the  wcrft  of  men,  are  often  compelled  by 
c£  Providence  to  ferve  the  molt  beneficial  purpofes,  con- 
££  trary  to  their  own  malevolent  tendencies  and  inclinati- 
££  ons  ;  and  thus  private  vices  become  publick  benefits,  by 
££  the  force  onlv  of  accidental  circumftances.  But  this  im- 
“  peaches  not  the  truth  of  the  criterion  of  virtue  before 
,£  mentioned,  the  onlv  lohd  foundation  on  which  any  true 
££  fyftem  cf  ethicks  can  be  built,  the  only  plain,  fimple, 
“  and  uniform  rule  by  which  we  can  pal's  any  judgment  on 
££  our  actions  :  but  bv  this  we  mav  be  enabled,  not  only 
££  to  determine  which  are  Good,  and  which  are  Evil,  but 
,£  almoit  mathematically  to  cemonftrate  the  proportion  of 
K  virtue  or  vice  which  belongs  to  each,  by  comparing  them 


vvith  the  degrees  of  happinefs  or  mifery  which  they  oc'« 
“  cafion.  But  though  the  produ&ion  of  happinefs  is  the 
“  effence  of  virtue,  it  is  by  no  means  the  end  ;  the  great 
“  end  is  the  probation  of  mankind,  or  the  giving  them  art 
“  opportunity  of  exalting  or  degrading  themfelves  in  another 
“  ltate  by  their  behaviour  in  the  prefent.  And  thus  indeed 
“  it  anfwers  two  molt  important  purpofes ;  thofe  are,  the 
“  confervation  of  our  happinefs,  and  the  teft  of  our  obedi- 
“  ence  ;  or  had  not  fuch  a  teft  feemed  neceffary  to  God’s 
“  infinite  wifdom,  and  productive  of  univerfal  good,  he 
“  would  never  have  permitted  the  happinefs  of  men,  even. 
“  in  this  life,  to  have  depended  on  fo  precarious  a  tenure, 
“  as  their  mutual  good  behaviour  to  each  other.  For  it  is 
“  obfervable,  that  he  who  belt  knows  our  formation,  has 
“  trufted  no  one  thing  of  importance  to  our  reafon  or  virtue : 
“  he  trufts  only  to  our  appetites  for  the  fupport  of  the  in- 
“  dividual,  and  the  continuance  of  our  fpecies  ;  to  our  va« 
“  nicy  or  compalfion,  for  our  bounty  to  others ;  and  to 
“  our  fears,  for  the  prefervation  of  ourfelves  ;  often  to  our 
“  vices  for  the  fupport  of  government,  and  fonretimes  to 
“  our  follies  for  the  prefervation  of  our  religion.  But 
“  fince  fome  teft  of  our  obedience  was  neceffary,  nothing 
“  fure  could  have  been  commanded  for  that  end  fo  fit  and 
“  proper,  and  at  the  fame  time  fo  ufeful,  as  the  pra&ice 
“  of  virtue:  nothing  could  have  been  fo  juftly  rewarded 
tf  vvith  happinefs,  as  the  production  of  happinefs  in  confor- 
“  mity  to  the  will  of  God.  It  is  this  conformity  alone 
“  which  adds  merit  to  virtue,  and  conftitutes  the  eil'ential 
“  difference  between  morality  and  religion.  Morality 
“  obliges  men  to  live  honeftly  and  foberly,  becaufe  fuch 
“  behaviour  is  mod  conducive  to  publick  happinefs,  and 
“  confequentiy  to  their  own  •,  religion,  to  purfue  the  fame 
“  courfe,  becaufe  conformable  to  the  will  of  fheir  Creator. 
“  Morality  induces  them  to  embrace  virtue  from  prudential 
“  confiderations  ;  religion  from  thofe  of  gratirude  and  obe- 
“  dience.  Morality  therefore,  entirely  abftraCled  from  re- 
“  ligion,  can  have  nothing  meritorious  in  it ;  it  being  but 
“  wifdom,  prudence,  or  good  oeconomy,  which  like  health, 
“  beauty,  or  riches,  are  rather  obligations  conferred  upon 
l<  us  by  God,  than  merits  in  us  towards  him ;  for  though 
“  we  may  be  juftly  punifbed  for  injuring  ourfelves,  we  can 
“  claim  no  reward  for  felf-prefervation  ;  as  fuicide  deferves 
“  punifhment  and  infamy,  but  a  man  deferves  no  reward 
u  or  honours  for  not  being  guilty  of  it.  This  I  take  to  bd 
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st  the  meaning  of  all  thofe  paffages  in  our  Scriptures,  iti 
“  which  works  are  reprefented  to  have  no  merit  without 
ct  faith  •,  that  is,  not  without  believing  in  hiflorical  fa£ts> 
<l  in  creeds,  and  articles;  but  without  being  done  in  pur- 
<(  fuance  of  our  belief  in  God,  and  in  obedience  to  his  com- 
c<  mands.  And  now,  having  mentioned  Scripture,  I  cannot 
“  omit  obferving,  that  the  Chrifbian  is  the  only  religious  or 
u  moral  mftitution  in  the  world,  that  ever  let  in  a  right 
“  light  thefe  two  material  points,  the  effence  and  the  end 
cc  of  virtue  ;  that  ever  founded  the  one  in  the  production  of 
Cf  happinefs,  that  is,  in  univerfal  benevolence,  or,  in  their 
t(  language,  charity  to  all  men,  the  other,  in  the  probation 
“  of  man,  and  his  obedience  to  his  Creator.  Sublime  and 
C(  magnificent  as  was  the  philofophy  of  the  ancients,  all 
f<  their  moral  fyftems  were  deficient  in  thefe  two  important 
“  articles.  They  were  all  built  on  the  fandy  foundations  of 
w  the  innate  beauty  of  virtue,  or  enthufiaftick  patrictifm ; 
“  and  their  great  point  in  view  was  the  contemptible  re- 
tc  ward  of  human  glory  ;  foundations  which  were  by  no 
f£  means  able  to  fupport  the  magnificent  ftruClures  which 
(i  they  erefted  upon  them  ;  for  the  beauty  of  virtue,  in- 
“  dependent  of  its  effedbs,  is  unmeaning  nonfenfe  ;  patrio- 
“  tifm,  which  injures  mankind  in  general  for  the  fake  of 
“  a  particular  country,  is  but  a  more  extended  felfifhnefs, 
‘{  and  really  criminal  :  and  all  human  glory  but  a  mean  and 
£t  ridiculous  delufion.  The  whole  affair  then  of  religion 
and  morality,  the  fubjeCl  of  fo  many  thoufand  volumes, 
(C  is,  in  fhcrt,  no  more  than  this  :  the  Supreme  Being,  in- 
finitely  good,  as  well  as  powerful,-  defirous  to  diffufe 
“  happinefs  by  all  pofiible  means,  has  created  innumerable 
“  ranks  and  orders  of  beings,  all  fubfervient  to  each  other 
<c  by  proper  fubordination.  One  of  thefe  is  occupied  by 
(c  man,  a  creature  endued  with  fuch  a  certain  degree  of 
“  knowledge,  reafon,  and  free-will,  as  is  fuitable  to  his- 
“  fituation,  and  placed  for  a  time  on  this  globe  as  in  a  fchool 
of  probation  and  education.  Here  he  has  an  opportunity 
C(  given  him  of  improving  or  debafing  his  nature,  in  fuch  a 
<s  manner  as  to  render  himfelf  fit  for  a  rank  of  higher 
“  perfedlion  and  happinefs,  or  to  degrade  himfelf  to  a  ftate 
K  of  greater  imperfeftion  and  mifery  ;  neceffary  indeed 
<r  towards  carrying  on  the  bufinefs  of  the  univerfe,  but  very 
“  grievous  and  burthenfome  to  thofe  individuals,  who  by 
“  their  own  mifconduft,  are  obliged  to  fubmit  to  it.  The 
**  teft  cf  this-  his  behaviour,  is  doing  good,  that  is,  co- 
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“  operating  with  his  Creator,  as  far  as  his  narrow  fphere  of 
“  action  will  permit,  in  the  production  of  happinefs.  And 
c‘  thus  the  happinefs  and  mifery  of  a  future  ftate  will  be 
“  the  juft  reward  or  punilhment  of  promoting  or  prevent- 
“  ing  happinefs  in  this.  So  artificially  by  this  means  is 
(t  the  nature  of  ail  human  virtue  and  vice  contrived,  that 
H  their  rewards  and  punifhments  are  woven  as 'it  were  in 
“  their  very  effence  *,  their  immediate  effects  give  us  a 
il  foretafte  of  their  future,  and  their  fruits  in  the  prefent 
u  life  are  the  proper  famples  of  what  they  muft  unavoid- 
“  ably  produce  in  another.  We  have  reafon  given  us  to 
“  diftinguifh  thefe  confequences,  and  regulate  our  conduct ; 
“  and,  left  that  fhould  negledt  its  poft,  confcience  alfo  i? 
(i  appointed  as  an  inftindtive  kind  of  monitor,  perpetually 
“  to  remind  us  both  of  our  intereft  and  our  duty.” 

Si  fic  omnia  dixiffet !  To  this  account  of  the  effence  of 
vice  and  virtue,  it  is  only  neceffary  to  add,  that  the  confe¬ 
quences  of  human  actions  being  fometimes  uncertain,  and 
fometimes  remote,  it  is  not  poflible  in  many  cafes  for  moft 
men,  nor  in  all  cafes  for  any  man  to  determine  what  actions 
will  ultimately  produce  happinefs,  and  therefore  it  was 
proper  that  revelation  fhould  lay  down  a  rule  to  be  followed 
invariably  in  oppofition  to  appearances,  and  in  every  change 
of  circumftances,  by  which  we  may  be  certain  to  pro¬ 
mote  the  general  felicity,  and  be  fet  free  from  the  dange¬ 
rous  temptation  of  doing  Evil  that  Good  may  come. 

Becaufe  it  may  eafily  happen,  and  in  effedt  will  happen 
very  frequently,  that  our  own  private  happinefs  may  be 
promoted  by  an  aft  injurious  £0  others,  when  yet  no  man 
can  be  obliged  by  nature  to  prefer  ultimately  the  happinefs 
of  others  to  his  own  ;  therefore,  to  the  inftruftions  of  infi¬ 
nite  wifdom  it  was  neceffary  that  infinite  power  fhould  add 
penal  fanftions.  That  every  man  to  whom  thofe  inftructi- 
ons  fhall  be  imparted  may  know,  that  he  can  never  ulti¬ 
mately  injure  himfelf  by  benefiting  others,  or  ultimately  by 
injuring  others  benefit  himfelf ;  but  that  however  the  lot  of 
the  good  and  bad  may  be  huddled  together  in  the  feem- 
ing  confufion  of  our  prefent  ftate,  the  time  fhall  un¬ 
doubtedly  come,  when  the  moft  virtuous  will  be  moft 
happy. 

I  am  forry  that  the  remaining  part  of  this  Letter  is  not 
equal  to  the  firft.  The  author  has  indeed  engaged  in  a 
difquifition  in  which  we  need  not  wonder  if  he  fails,  in  th% 
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folution  of  queftions  on  which  philofophers  have  employed 
their  abilities  from  the  earlieft  times, 

And  found  no  end,  in  wand’ ring-  mazes  loft. 

He  denies  that  man  was  created  perfect ,  becaufe  the 
fvftem  requires  fubordination,  and  becaufe  the  power  of 
lofmg  his  perfection,  of  rendering  himfelf  wicked  and  tni- 
ferable  is  the  highefi  imperfeFiion  imaginable.  Befides,  the 
regular  gradations  of  the  fcale  of  being  required  fomewhere 
fitch  a  creature  as  man  with  all  his .  infirmities  about  him ,  and 
the  total  removal  of  thofe  would  be  altering  his  nature ,  and  when 
he  became  perfect  he  mvfi  ceafe  to  be  man. 

I  have  already  fpent  fome  confederations  on  the  fcale  of 
being ,  of  which  yec  I  am  obliged  to  renew  the  mention 
whenever  a  new  argument  is  made  to  reft  upon  it  ;  and  I 
muft  therefore  again  remark,  that  confequences  cannot  have 
greater  certainty  than  the  poftulate  from  which  they  are 
drawn,  and  that  no  fyftem  can  be  more  hypothetical  than 
this,  and  perhaps  no  hypothefis  more  abfurd. 

He  again  deceives  himfelf  with  refpect  to  the  perfection 
with  which  man  is  held  to  be  originally  veiled.  That  man 
came  perfect ,  that  is,  endued  with  all  poffible  perfection,  out  of 
the  hands  of  his  Creator,  is  a  falfe  notion,  derived  from  the 
philofophers. — The  univerfal fiflem  required  fubordination,  and 
confequently  comparative  imperfection.  That  man  was  ever  en¬ 
dued  with  all  poffible  perfection,  that  is,  with  all  perfection  of 
which  the  idea  is  not  contradictory  or  deftrudtive  of  itfelf, 
is  undoubtedly  falfe.  But  it  can  hardly  be  called  a  falfe 
notion,  becaufe  no  man  ever  thought  it,  nor  can  it  be  de¬ 
rived  from  the  philofophers  ;  for  without  pretending  to  guefs 
what  philofophers  he  may  mean,  it  is  very  fafe  to  affirm, 
that  no  philofcpher  ever  laid  it.  Of  thofe  who  now  main¬ 
tain  that  man  was  once  perfeft,  who  may  very  eafily  be 
found,  iet  the  author  enquire  whether  man  was  ever  omni- 
feient,  whether  he  was  ever  omnipotent,  whether  he 
ever  had  even  the  lower  power  of  archangels  or  angels. 
Their  anfwers  will  foon  inform  him,  that  the  fuppofed 
perfection  of  man  was  not  abfolute,  but  refpeCtive,  that 
he  was  perfeCt  in  a  fenfe  confident  enough  with  fub¬ 
ordination,  perfect,  not  as  compared  with  different  beings, 
but  with  himfelf  in  his  prefent  degeneracy  ;  not  perfect 
as  an  angel,  but  perfeCt  as  man. 
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From  this  perfection,  whatever  it  was,  he  thinks  it  necef- 
fary  that  man  fhould  be  debarred,  becaufe  pain  is  neceflary 
to  the  good  of  the  univerfe  *,  and  the  pain  of  one  order  of 
beings  extending  its  falutary  influence  to  innumerable  orders 
above  and  below,  it  was  neceflary  that  man  fhould  fuffer  ; 
but  becaufe  it  is  not  fuitable  to  juftice  that  pain  fhould  be 
inflidted  on  innocence,  it  was  neceflary  that  man  fhould  be 
criminal. 

This  is  given  as  a  fatisfadtory  account  of  the  Original  of 
moral  Evil,  which  amounts  only  to  this,  that  God  created 
beings  whofe  guilt  he  foreknew,  in  order  that  he  might 
have  proper  objedbs  of  pain,  becaufe  the  pain  of  part  is,  no 
man  knows  how  or  why,  neceflary  to  the  felicity  of  the 
whole. 

The  perfection  which  man  once  had,  may  be  fo  eafily 
conceived,  that  without  any  unufual  flrain  of  imagination  we 
can  figure  its  revival.  All  the  duties  to  God  or  man  that 
are  negledted  we  may  fancy  performed  5  all  the  crimes  that 
are  committed  we  may  conceive  forborn.  Man  will  then  be 
reftored  to  his  moral  perfections,  and  into  what  head  can  it 
enter  that  by  this  change  the  univerfal  fyftem  would  be 
fhaken,  or  the  condition  of  any  order  of  beings  altered  for 
the  worfe  ? 

He  comes  in  the  fifth  Letter  to  political,  and  in  the  fixth 
to  religious  Evils.  Of  political  Evil,  if  we  fuppofe  the 
Origin  of  moral  Evil  difeovered,  the  account  is  by  no 
means  difficult  :  polity  being  only  the  condudt  of  immoral 
men  in  publick  affairs.  The  Evils  of  each  particular  kind 
of  government  are  very  clearly  and  elegantly  difplayed,  and 
from  their  fecondary  caufes  very  rationally  deduced  but  the 
firft  caufe  lies  ftill  in  its  ancient  obfeurity.  There  is  in  this 
Letter  nothing  new,  nor  any  thing  eminently  inftruCtive  ; 
one  of  his  practical  deductions,  that  from  government  Evils 
cannot  be  eradicated ,  and  their  excefs  only  can  he  prevented,  has 
been  always  allowed  ;  the  queftion  upon  which  all  diffen- 
fion  arifes  is,  when  that  excefs  begins,  at  what  point  men 
fhall  ceafe  to  bear,  and  attempt  to  remedy. 

Another  of  his  precepts,  though  not  new,  well  deferves 
to  be  tranferibed,  becaufe  it  cannot  be  too  frequently  im- 
preffed. 

“  What  has  here  been  faid  of  their  imperfections  and 
tc  abufes,  is  by  no  means  intended  as  a  defence  of  them  : 

every  wife  man  ought  to  redrefs  them  to  the  utmoft  of 
•*'  hi§  power  ;  which  can  be  effected  by  one  method  only; 

“  that 
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ft  that  i&g  by  a  reformation  of  manners  *.  for  as  ail  political 
“  Evils  derive  their  original  from  moral,  thefe  can  never  be 
“  removed,  until  thofe  are  firft  amended.  Fie,  therefore, 

((  V/ho  ftriCtly  adheres  to  virtue  and  fobriety  in  his  conduct, 
and  enforces  them  by  his  example,  does  more  real  fer- 
a  vice  to  a  ftate,  than  he  who  difplaces  a  minifter,  or  de- 
“  thrones  a  tyrant ;  this  gives  but  a  temporary  relief,  but 
“  that  exterminates  the  caufe  of  the  difeafe.  No  immoral 
<{  man  then  can  poffibly  be  a  true  patriot \  and  all  thofe  who 
!t  profefs  outrageous  zeal  for  the  liberty  and  profperity  of 
£t  their  country,  and  at  the  fame  time  infringe  her  laws, 
c  affront  her  religion,  and  debauch  her  people,  are  but 
defpicable  quacks,  by  fraud  or  ignorance  incrpafing  the 
<£  diforders  they  pretend  to  remedy.” 

Of  religion  he  has  faid  nothing  but  what  he  has  learned^ 
or  might  have  learned  from  the  divines  ;  that  it  is  not  uni- 
verfal,  becaufe  it  mud  be  received  upop  conviction,  and 
fucceilively  received  by  thofe  whom  conviction  reached  ; 
that  its  evidences  and  fanCtions  are  not  irrefiftible,  becaufe 
it  was  intended  to  induce,  not  to  compel ;  and  that  it  is  ob- 
feure,  becaufe  we  want  faculties  to  comprehend  it.  What 
he  means  by  his  afiertion,  that  it  wants  policy,  I  do  not 
well  underhand ;  he  does  not  mean  to  deny  that  a  good 
chriftian  will  be  a  good  governor,  or  a  good  fubjeCt  5  and 
he  has  before  juftiy  obferved,  that  the  good  man  only  is  a 
patriot. 

Religion  has  been,  he  fays,  corrupted  by  the  wickednefs 
of  thofe  to  whom  it  was  communicated,  and  has  loft  part  of 
its  efficacy  by  its  connection  with  temporal  intereft  and 
human  paffion. 

He  juftiy  obferves,  that  from  all  this,  no  conclufion  can 
be  draton  againft  the  divine  original  of  chriftianity,  fence 
the  objections  arife  not  from  the  nature  of  the  revelation, 
but  of  him  to  whom  it  is  communicated. 

Ail  this  is  known,  and  all  this  is  true  ;  but  why,  we  have 
not  yet  difeovered.  Our  author,  if  I  underftand  him  right, 
purfues  the  argument  thus  :  the  religion  of  man  produces 
evils,  becaufe  the  morality  of  man  is  imperfeCt ;  his  mora¬ 
lity  is  imperfeCt,  that  he  may  be  juftiy  a  fubjeCt  of  punifh- 
ment :  he  is  made  fubject  to  punifbment,  becaufe  the  pain 
©f  part  is  neceffary  to  the  happinefs  of  the  whole  ;  pain  is 
neceffary  to  happinefs  no  mortal  can  tell  why  or  how. 

Thus,  after  having  clambered  with  great  labour  from  one 
ftepof  argumentation  to  another,  inftead  of  riling  into  the  light 

of 


*f  knowledge,  we  are  devolved  back  into  dark  ignorance  j 
and  all  our  effort  ends  in  belief,  that  for  the  Evils  of  life 
there  is  fome  good  reafon,  and  in  confefhon,  that  the  rea- 
fon  cannot  he  found.  This  is  all  that  has  been  produced  by 
the  revival  of  Chryftppus’ s  untraftablenefs  of  matter,  and 
the  Arabian  fcale  of  exiftence.  A  fyftem  has  been  railed, 
which  is  fo  ready  to  fall  to  pieces  of  itfelf,  that  no  great 
praife  can  be  derived  from  its  deftrudfion.  To  obje<ft  is 
always  eafy,  and  it  has  been  well  obferved  by  a  late  writer, 
that  the  hand  which  cannot  build  a  novel ,  may  demolijh  s 
temple  *. 
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Tallitur,  egregio  quifquis  fub  principe  credit 
Servitium,  nunquam  Libertas  gratior  extat 
Quam  fub  Rege  pio. 

Claudianus 
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OnE  of  the  chief  advantages  derived  by  the  prefent  g Ge¬ 
neration  from  the  improvement  and  diffufion  of  philofophy, 
is  deliverance  from  unnecefiary  terrours,  and  exemption 
from  faife  alarms.  The  unufual  appearances,  whether  re¬ 
gular  or  accidental,  which  once  fpread  confternation  over 
ages  of  ignorance,  are  now  the  recreations  of  inquifitive 
fecurity.  The  funis  no  more  lamented  when  it  is  eclipfed, 
than  when  it  fets  and  meteors  play  their  corufcations  with¬ 
out  prognoftick  or  prediction. 

The  advancement  of  political  knowledge  may  be  expefted 
to  produce  in  tiirje  the  like  effects.  Caufelefs  difeontent 
and  feditious  violence  will  grow  lefs  frequent,  and  lefs  for¬ 
midable,  as  the  fcience  of  government  is  better  afeertained 
by  a  diligent  ftudy  of  the  theory  of  man. 

It  is  not  indeed  to  be  expeCted,  that  phyfical  and  political 
truth  Ihould  meet  with  equal  acceptance,  or  gain  ground 
upon  the  world  with  equal  facility.  The  notions  of  the 
naturalift  find  mankind  in  a  date  of  neutrality,  or  at  worlt 
have  nothing  to  encounter  but  prejudice  and  vanity  •,  prer 
judice  without  malignity,  and  vanity  without  interell.  But 
the  politician’s  improvements  are  oppofed  by  every  paffion 
that  can  exclude  conviCHon  or  fupprels  it  ;  by  ambition,  by 
avarice,  by  hope,  and  by  terrour,  by  publick  faction,  and 
private-animofity. 

It  is  evident,  whatever  be  the  caufe,  that  this  nation, 
with  all  its  renown  for  fpeculatjon  and  for  learning,  has 

yet 
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yet  made  iittle  proficiency  in  civil  wifdom.  We  are  dill  fo 
much  unacquainted  with  our  own  date,  and  fo  undcilful  in 
the  purfuit  of  happinefs,  that  we  fhudder  without  danger, 
complain  without  grievances,  and  differ  our  quiet  to  be 
didurbed,  and  our  commerce  to  be  interrupted,  by  an  op- 
pclltion  to  the  government,  raifed  only  by  filtered,  and 
iupported  only  by  clamour,  which  yet  has  fo  far  prevailed 
upon  ignorance  and  timidity,  that  many  favour  it  as  reafon- 
able,  and  many  dread  it  as  powerful. 

What  is  urged  by  thofe  who  have  been  fo  indudrious  to 
fpread  fufpicion,  and  incite- fury  from  one  end  of  the  king¬ 
dom  to  the  other,  may  be  known  by  perufing  the  papers 
which  have  been  at  once  prefented  as  petitions  to  the  king, 
and  exhibited  in  print  as  remondrances  to  the  people.  It 
may  therefore  not  be  improper  to  lay  before  the  Publick  the 
reflections  of  a  man  who  cannot  favour  the  oppofition,  for 
he  thinks  it  wicked,  and  cannot  fear  it,  for  he  thinks  it 
weak. 

The  grievance  which  has  produced  all  this  temped  of 
outrage,  the  oppreflion  in  which  all  other  oppreflions  are 
included,  the  invafion  which  has  left  us  no  property,  the 
alarm  that  differs  no  patriot  to  fleep  in  quiet,  is  comprifed 
in  a  vote  of  the  Houle  of  Commons,  by  which  the  free¬ 
holders  of  Middlefe x  are  deprived  of  a  Briton’s  birth-right, 
reprefen tation  in  parliament. 

They  have  indeed  received  the  ufual  writ  of  election, 
but  that  writ,  alas  !  was  malicious  mockery  ;  they  were 
infulted  with  the  form,  but  denied  the  reality,  for  there  was 
one  man  excepted  from  their  choice. 

Non  dc  mi,  r.eque  cade,  nec  mcneno, 

Sed  Us  ejl  mihi  de  tribus  capellis. 

The  character  of  the  man  thus  fatally  excepted,  I  have 
no  purpofe  to  delineate.  Lampoon  itfelf  would  difdain  to 
fpeak  ill  of  him  of  whom  no  man  fpeaks  well.  It  is  diffid¬ 
ent  that  he  is  expelled  the  Houfe  of  Commons,  and  con¬ 
fined  in  jail  as  being  legally  convicted  of  fedition  and 
impiety. 

That  this  man  cannot  be  appointed  one  of  the  guardians 
and  counfellors  of  the  church  and  date,  is  a  grievance  not 
to  be  endured.  Every  lover  of  liberty  Hands  doubtful  of 
the  fate  of  poderity,  becaufe  the  chief  county  in  England 
cannot  take  its  reprefentative  from  a  jail. 
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Whence  Middlefex  fhould  obtain  the  right  of  being  de¬ 
nominated  the  chief  county,  cannot  eafdy  be  difcovered ; 
it  is  indeed  the  county  where  the  chief  city  happens  to 
hand,  but  how  that  city  treated  the  favourite  of  Middlefex , 
is  not  yet  forgotten.  The  county,  as  diftinguifhed  from 
the  city,  has  no  claim  to  particular  confideration. 

That  a  man  was  in  jail  for  fedition  and  impiety,  would, 

I  believe,  have  been  within  memory  a  fufficient  reafon  why 
he  fhould  not  come  out  of  jail  a  legiflator.  This  reafon, 
notwithftanding  the  mutability  of  fafhion,  happens  ftill  to 
operate  on  the  Houfe  of  Commons.  Their  notions,  how¬ 
ever  ffrange,  maybe  juftified  by  a  common  obfervation, 
that  few  are  mended  by  imprifonment,  and  that  he  whofe 
crimes  have  made  confinement  neceffary,  feldom  makes  any 
other  ufe  of  his  enlargement,  than  to  do  with  greater  cun¬ 
ning  what  he  did  before  with  lefs. 

But  the  people  have  been  told  with  great  confidence,  that 
the  Houfe  cannot  control  the  right  of  conftituting  repre-  , 
fentatives  ;  that  he  who  can  perfuade  lawful  electors  to 
chufe  him,  whatever  be  his  character,  is  lawfully  chofen, 
and  has  a  claim  to  a  feat  in  parliament,  from  which  no 
human  authority  can  depofe  him. 

Here,  however,  the  patrons  of  oppofition  are  in  fome 
perplexity.  They  are  forced  to  confefs,  that  by  a  train  of 
precedents  fufficient  to  eftablifh  a  cuftom  of  parliament,  the 
Houfe  of  Commons  has  jurifdi&ion  over  its  own  members  , 
that  the  whole  has  power  over  individuals  ;  and  drat  this 
power  has  been  exercifed  fometimes  in  imprifonment,  and 
often  in  expulfion. 

That  fuch  power  fhould  refide  in  the  Houfe  of  Commons 
in  fome  cafes,  is  inevitably  neceffiary,  fince  it  is  required 
by  every  polity,  that  where  there  is  a  poffibiiity  of  offence, 
there  fhould  be  a  poffibiiity  of  punifhment.  A  member  of 
the  Houfe  cannot  be  cited  for  bis  conduft  in  parliament  be¬ 
fore  any  other  court ;  and  therefore,  if  the  Houfe  cannot 
punifh  him,  he  may  attack  with  impunity  the  rights  of  the 
people,  and  the  title  of  the  king. 

This  exemption  from  the  authority  of  other  courts  was,  I 
think,  firft  eftablifhed  in  favour  of  the  five  members  in  the 
long  parliament.  It  is  not  to  be  confidered  as  an  ufurpation, 
for  it  is  implied  in  the  principles  of  government.  If  legi- 
flative  powers  are  not  co-ordinate,  they  ceal'e  in  part  to  be 
legiflative  ;  and  if  they  be  co-ordinate,  they  are  unaccount¬ 
able  ; 
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able  ;  for  to  whom  muft  that  power  account,  which  has  ira 
fuperiour  ? 

The  Houfe  of  Commons  is  indeed  difibluble  by  the  king, 
as  the  nation  has  of  late  been  very  clamoroufly  told ;  but 
while  it  fubfifts  it  is  co-crdinate,  with  the  other  powers, 
and  this  co-ordination  ceafes  only  when  the  Houfe  by  dif- 
folution  ceafes  to  fubfift. 

As  the  particular  reprefentatives  of  tire  people  are  in 
their  publick  character  above  the  control  of  the  courts  of 
law,  they  muft  be  fubjecf  to  the  jurrfdiction  of  the  Houfe  -, 
and  as  the  Houfe,  in  the  exercife  of  its  authority,  can  be 
neither  diredbed  nor  reftrained,  its  own  refolutions  rreft  be 
its  laws,  at  leaft,  if  there  is  no  antecedent  decifion  of  the 
whole  legiflature. 

This  privilege,  not  confirmed  by  any  written  law  or 
pofitive  compact,  but  by  the  refiftlefs  power  of  political  ne- 
ceflitv,  they  have  exercifed,  probably  from  their  firft  inftitu- 
tion,  but  certainly,  as  their  records  inform  us,  from  the 
23d  of  Elizabeth,  when  they  expelled  a  member  for  dero¬ 
gating  from  their  privileges. 

It  may  perhaps  be  doubted,  whether  it  was  originally 
neceffary,  that  this  right  of  control  and  punifhment,  fhould 
extend  beyond  offences  in  the  exercife  of  parliamentary  duty, 
fince  all  other  crimes  are  cognizable  by  other  courts.  But 
they,  who  are  the  only  judges  of  their  own  rights,  have  ex¬ 
erted  the  power  of  expulfion  on  other  occafions,  and  when 
wickednefs  arrived  at  a  certain  magnitude,  have  con- 
fidered  an  offence  againft  fociety  as  an  offence  againft  the 
Houfe. 

They  have  therefore  divefted  notorious  delinquents  of 
their  legiflative  character,  and  delivered  them  up  to  fhame 
or  punifhment,  naked  and  unprotected,  that  they  might  not 
contaminate  the  dignity  of  parliament. 

It  is  allowed  that  a  man  attainted  of  felony  cannot  fit  in 
Parliament,  and  the  Commons  probably  judged,  that  not 
being  bound  to  the  forms  of  law,  they  might  treat  thefe  as 
felons,  whofe  crimes  were  in  their  opinion  equivalent  to 
felony  ;  and  that  as  a  known  felon  could  not  be  chofen,  a 
man  fo  like  a  felon,  that  he  could  not  eafily  be  diftinguifh-* 
ed,  ought  to  be  expelled. 

The  firft  laws  had  no  law  to  enforce  them,  the  firft 
authority  was  conftituted  by  itfelf.  The  power  exercifed  by 
the  Houfe  of  Commons  is  of  this  kind,  a  power  rooted  in 
the  principles  of  government,  and  branched  out  by  oecafi- 
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onal  praCtice  ;  a  power  which  neceftity  made  juft,  and  pre¬ 
cedents  have  made  legal. 

It  will  occur  that  authority  thus  uncontrolable  may,  in 
times  of  heat  and  conteft,  be  oppreffively  and  injurioufly 
exerted,  and  that  he  who  buffers  injuftice,  is  without  re- 
drefs,  however  innocent,  however  miferable. 

The  pofition  is  true  but  the  argument  is  ufelefs.  The 
Commons  muft  be  controlled,  or  be  exempt  from  control. 
If  they  are  exempt  they  may  do  injury  which  cannot  be 
redrefl'ed,  if  they  are  controlled  they  are  no  longer  legifla- 
tive. 

If  the  poftibility  of  abufe  be  an  argument  againft  authori¬ 
ty,  no  authority  ever  can  be  eftabliflied  ;  if  the  aCtual  abufe 
deftroys  its  legality,  there  is  no  legal  government  now  in 
the  world. 

This  power  which  the  Commons  have  fo  long  exercifed, 
they  ventured  to  ufe  once  more  againft  Mr.  Wilkes,  and  ori 
the  3d  of  February ,  1769,  expelled  him  the  Houfe,  for  hav¬ 
ing  printed  and  publifned  a  /editions  libel,  and  three  obfcene  and 
impious  libels. 

If  thefe  imputations  were  juft,  the  expulfion  was  furely 
feafonable,  and  that  they  were  juft,  the  Houfe  had  reafon  to 
determine,  as  he  had  confeffed  himfelf,  at  the  bar,  the  au¬ 
thor  of  the  libel  which  they  term  feditious,  and  was  con¬ 
victed  in  the  King’s  Bench  of  both  the  publications. 

But  the  freeholders  of  Middlefex  were  of  another  opinion.. 
They  either  thought  him  innocent,  or  were  not  offended 
by  his  guilt.  When  a  writ  was  iffued  for  the  election  of  a 
knight  for  Middlefex ,  in  the  room  of  John  Wilkes ,  Efq;  ex¬ 
pelled  the  Houfe,  his  friends  on  the  iixteenth  of  February 
chofehim  again. 

On  the  17th,  it  was  refolved,  that  John  Wilkes,  Efq, 
having  been  in  this  feffiori  of  parliament  expelled  the  Houfe,  ‘was 
and  is,  incapable  of  being  eledled  a  member  to  ferve  in  this  pre = 
fent  parliament. 

As  there  was  no  other'  candidate,  it  was  refolved,  at  the 
fame  time,  that  the  election  of  the  fixteenth  was  a  void 
election. 

The  freeholders  (till  continued  to  think  that  no  other  man 
was  fit  to  reprefent  them,  and  on  the  fixteenth  of  March 
eleCted  him  once  more.  Their  refolution  was  new  fo  well 
known,  that  no  opponent  ventured  to  appear. 
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The  Commons  began  to  find,  that  power  without  materials 
for  operation  can  produce  no  effedft.  They  might  make  the 
election  void  for  ever,  but  if  no  other  candidate  could  be 
found,  their  determination  could  only  be  negative.  They, 
however,  made  void  the  laft  election,  and  ordered  a  new 
writ. 

On  the  thirteenth  of  April  was  a  new  election,  at  which 
Mr.  Lutterel ,  and  others,  offered  themfelves  candidates. 
Every  method  of  intimidation  w'as  ufed,  and  fome  adds  of 
violence  were  done  to  hinder  Mr.  Lutterel  from  appearing. 
He  was  not  deterred,  and  the  poll  was  taken,  which  ex¬ 
hibited  for 

Mr.  Wilkes ,  -  -  1 143 

Mr.  Lutterel ,  -  -  296 

The  fheriff  returned  Mr.  Wilkes ;  but  the  Houfe,  on  April 
the  fifteenth,  determined  that  Mr.  Lutterel  was  lawfully 
elected. 

From  this  day  begun  the  clamour,  which  has  continued 
till  now.  Th'ofe  who  had  undertaken  to  oppofe  the  mini- 
flry,  having  no  grievance  of  greater  magnitude,  endeavoured 
to  fwell  this  decifion  into  bulk,  and  diftort  it  into  deformity, 
and  then  held  it  out  to  terrify  the  nation. 

Every  artifice  of  fedition  has  been  fince  pra&ifed  to 
awaken  difcontent  and  inflame  indignation.  The  p  pers  of 
every  day  have  been  filled  with  exhortations  and  menaces 
of  faddion.  The  madnefs  has  fpread  through  all  ranks  and 
through  both  fexes ;  women  and  children  have  clamoured 
for  Mr.  Wilkes,  honeft  fimplicity  has  been  cheated  into  fury, 
and  only  the  wife  have  efcaped  infeddion. 

The  greater  part  may  juftly  be  fufpedded  of  not  believ¬ 
ing  their  own  pofition,  and  with  them  it  is  not  necefll  y  to 
difpute.  They  cannot  be  convinced  who  are  convinced 
already,  and  it  is  well  known  that  they  will  not  be 
afhamed. 

The  decifion,  however,  by  which  the  fmaller  numbe  -  of 
votes  was  preferred  to  the  greater,  has  perplexed  the  m:  ids 
of  fome,  whofe  opinions  it  were  indecent  to  defpife,  ;nd 
who  by  their  integrity  well  deferve  to  have  their  doubts 
appeafed. 

Every  diffufe  and  complicated  queftion  may  be  exarai  ed 
by  different  methods,  upon  different  principles  ;  and  t  at 
truth,  which  is  eafily  found  by  one  invefdigator,  may  be 
miffed  by  another,  equally  honeft  and  equally  diligent. 

Thofe 
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Thofe  who  inquire,  whether  a  fmaller  number  of  legal 
Votes  can  ele£l  a  reprefentative  in  oppofition  to  a  greater, 
mull  receive  from  every  tongue  the  fame  anfwer. 

The  queftion,  therefore,  muft  be,  whether  a  fmaller 
number  of  legal  votes,  (hall  not  prevail  againft  a  greater 
number  of  votes  not  legal  ? 

It  muft  be  confidered,  that  thofe  votes  only  are  legal 
which  are  legally  given,  and  that  thofe  only  are  legally 
given,  which  are  given  for  a  legal  candidate. 

It  remains  then  to  be  difcuffed,  whether  a  man  expelled, 
can  be  fo  difqualified  by  a  vote  of  the  Houfe,  as  that  he 
fhall  be  no  longer  eligible  by  lawful  eleftors  ? 

Here  we  muft  again  recur,  not  to  pofitive  inftitutions, 
but  to  the  unwritten  law  of  focial  nature,  to  the  great  and 
pregnant  principle  of  political  neceflity.  All  government 
fuppofes  fubje£ts,  all  authority  implies  obedience.  To  fup- 
pofe  in  one  the  right  to  command  what  another  has  the 
right  to  refufe,  is  abfurd  and  contradictory.  A  ftate  fo 
conftituted  muft  reft  for  ever  iri  motionlefs  equipoife,  with 
equal  attractions  of  contrary  tendency,  with  equal  weights 
of  power  balancing  each  other; 

Laws  which  cannot  be  enforced,  can  neither  prevent  nor 
re£tify  diforders.  A  fentence  which  cannot  be  executed 
can  have  no  power  to  warn  or  to  reform;  If  the  Commons 
have  only  the  power  of  difmiffing  for  a  few  days  the  man 
whom  his  conftituents  can  immediately  fend  back,  if  they 
can  expel  but  cannot  exclude,  they  have  nothing  more  than 
nominal  authority,  to  which  perhaps  obedience  never  may 
be  paid. 

The  reprefentatives  of  our  anceftors  had  an  opinion  very 
different :  they  fined  and  imprifoned  their  members  ;  on 
great  provocation  they  difabled  them  for  ever ;  and  this' 
power  of  pronouncing  perpetual  difability  is  maintained  by 
Selden  himfelf. 

Thefe  claims  feem  to  have  been  made  and  allowed,  when 
the  conftitution  of  our  government  had  not  yet  been  fuf- 
ficiently  ftudied.  Such  powers  are  not  legal,  becaufe  they 
are  not  neceffary ;  and  of  that  power  which  only  neceflity 
juftifies,  no  more  is  to  be  admitted  than  neceflity  ob¬ 
trudes. 

The  Commons  cannot  make  laws,  they  can  only  pafs 
refolutions,  which,  like  all  refolutions,  are  of  force  only  to 
thofe  that  make  them,  and  to  thofe  only  while  they  are 
willing  to  obferve  them. 
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The  vote  of  the  Houfe  of  Commons  has  therefore  only  {& 
far  the  force  of  a  law,  as  that  force  is  neceffary  to  preferve 
the  vote  from  lofing  its  efficacy,  it  muft  begin  by  operating 
upon  themfelves,  and  extends  its  influence  to  others,  only 
by  confequences  arifing  from  the  firft  intention.  He 
that  ftarts  game  on  his  own  manor,  may  purfue  it  into 
another. 

They  can  properly  make  laws  only  for  themfelves  :  a- 
member,  while  he  keeps  his  feat,  is  fubj  edb  to  thefe  laws  •, 
but  when  he  is  expelled,  the  jurifdi£tion  ceafes,  for  he  is 
now  no  longer  within  their  dominion. 

The  difability,  which  a  vote  can  fuperinduce  to  expulfion, 
is  no  more  than  was  included  in  expulfion  itfelf ;  it  is  only 
a  declaration  of  the  Commons,  that  they  will  permit  no 
longer  him  whom  they  thus  cenfure  to  fit  with  them  in 
parliament ;  a  declaration  made  by  that  right  which  they 
neceffarily  poffiefs,  of  regulating  their  own  Houfe,  and  of 
inflidbing  punifhment  on  their  own  delinquents. 

They  have  therefore  no  other  way  to  enforce  the  fen- 
fence  of  incapacity,  than  that  of  adhering  to  it.  They 
cannot  otherwife  punifh  the  candidate  fo  difqualified  for 
offering  himfelf,  nor  the  eledbors  for  accepting  him.  But 
if  he  has  any  competitor,  that  competitor  muft  prevail,  and 
if  he  has  none,  his  election  will  be  void  ;  for  the  right  of 
the  Houfe  to  rejedb,  annihilates  with  regard  to  the  man  fo 
rejedbed  the  right  of  eledbing. 

It  has  been  urged,  that  the  power  of  the  Houfe  termi¬ 
nates  with-  their  feffion  ;  fince  a  prifoner  committed  by  the 
Speaker’s  warrant  cannot  be  detained  during  the  recefs. 
That  power  indeed  ceafes  with  the  feffion,  which  muft  ope¬ 
rate  by  the  agency  of  others,  becaufe,  when  they  do  not 
fit,  they  can  employ  no  agent,  having  no  longer  any  legal 
exiftence  5  but  that  which  is  exercifed  on  themfelves  re¬ 
vives  at  their  meeting,  when  the  fubjedb  of  that  power  ftill 
fubfifts.  They  can  in  the  next  feffion  refuferto  re-admit  him, 
whom  in  the  former  feffion  they  expelled. 

That  expulfion  inferred  exclufion,  in  the  prefent  cafe, 
muft  be,  I  think,  eafily  admitted.  The  expulfion  and  the 
writ  iffued  for  a  new  eledbion  were  in  the  fame  feffion,  and 
fince  the  Houfe  is  by  the  rule  of  parliament  bound  for  the 
feffion  by  a  vote  once  pafled,  the  expelled  member  cannot 
be  admitted.  He  that  cannot  be  admitted,  cannot  be  eledh- 
ed  i  and  the  votes  given  to  a  man  ineligible  being  given  in 
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Vain,  the  higheft  number  for  an  eligible  candidate  becomes 
a  majority. 

To  thefe  conclufions,  as  to  mod  moral,  and  to  all  politi¬ 
cal  petitions,  many  objections  may  be  made.  The  perpe¬ 
tual  fubjeCt  of  political  difquifition  is  not  abfolute,  but  com¬ 
parative  good.  Of  two  fyftems  of  government,  or  two  laws 
relating  to  the  fame  fubjeCt,  neither  will  ever  be  -fuch  as 
theoretical  nicety  would  defire,  and  therefore  neither  can 
eafily  force  its  way  againft  prejudice  and  obftinacy  ;  each 
will  have  its  excellencies  and  defeCts,  and  every  man,  with  a 
little  help  from  pride,  may  think  his  own  the  belt. 

It  feems  to  be  the  opinion  of  many,  that  expulfion  is  only 
a  difmiflion  of  the  reprefentative  to  his  conftituents,  with 
fuch  a  teftimony  againft  him  as  his  fentence  may  comprife  j 
and  that  if  his  conftituents,  notwithftanding  the  cenfure  of 
the  Houfe,  thinking  his  cafe  hard,  his  fault  trifling,  or  his 
excellencies  fuch  as  overbalance  it,  ftiould  again  chufe  him 
as  ftill  worthy  of  their  truft,  the  Houfe  cannot  refufe  him, 
for  his  punilhment  has  purged  his  fault,  and  the  right  of 
eleftors  muft  not  be  violated. 

This  is  plaufible  but  not  cogent.  It  is  a  fcheme  of  re- 
prefentation,  which  would  make  a  fpecious  appearance  in  a 
political  rontiance,  but  cannot  be  brought  into  praCtice 
among  us,  who  fee  every  day  the  towering  head  of  fpe- 
culation  bow  down  unwillingly  to  groveling  experience. 

Governments  formed  by  chance,  and  gradually  improved 
by  fuch  expedients,  as  the  fucceflive  difeovery  of  their  de¬ 
fects  happened  to  fuggeft,  are  never  to  be  tried  by  a  regular 
theory.  They  are  fabricks  of  diflimilar  materials,  railed  by 
different  architects,  upon  different  plans.  We  muft  be 
content  with  them  as  they  are. ;  fhculd  we  attempt  to  mend 
their  difproportions,  we  might  eafily  demolifh,  and  diffi¬ 
cultly  rebuild  them. 

Laws  are  now  made,  and  cuftoms  are  eftablifhed ;  thefe 
are  our  rules,  and  by  them  we  muft  be  guided. 

It  js  uncontrovertibly  certain,  that  the  Commons  never 
intended  to  leave  eleCtors  the  liberty  of  returning  them  an 
expelled  member,  for  they  always  require  one  to  be  chofen 
in  the  room  of  him  that  is  expelled,  and  I  fee  not  with 
what  propriety  a  man  can  be  rechofen  in  his  own  room. 

Expulfion,  if  this  were  its  whole  effeCt,  might  very  often 
be  definable.  Sedition,  or  obfeenity,  might  be  no  greater 
crimes  in  the  opinion  of  other  eleCtors,  than  in  that  of  the 
freeholders  -of  Middlefex ;  and  many  a  wretch,  whom  his 
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colleagues  fhoula  expel,  might  come  back  perfecuted 
into  fame,  and  provoke  with  harder  front  a  fecond  ex* 
pulfion. 

Many  of  the  reprefentatives  of  the  people  can  hardly  be 
faid  to  have  been  chofen  at  all.  Some  by  inheriting  a  bo¬ 
rough  inherit  a  feat ;  and  fome  fit  by  the  favour  of  others, 
whom  perhaps  they  may  gratify  by  the  adl  which  provoked 
the  expulfion.  Some  are  fafe  by  their  popularity,  and 
fome  by  their  alliances.  None  would  dread  expulfion,  if 
this  dodfrine  were  received,  but  thofe  who  bought  their 
elections,  and  who  would  be  obliged  to  buy  them  again  at 
a  higher  price. 

But  as  uncertainties  are  to  be  determined  by  things  cer¬ 
tain,  and  cuftoms  to  be  explained,  where  it  is  poffible,  by 
written  law,  the  patriots  have  triumphed  with  a  quotation 
from  an  adt  of  the  4th  and  5th  of  Anne,  which  permits 
thofe  to  be  rechofen,  whofe  feats  are  vacated  by  the  accept¬ 
ance  of  a  place  of  profit.  This  they  wifely  confider  as 
an  expulfion,  and  from  the  permiflion,  in  this  cafe,  of  a 
re-eledlion,  infer  that  every  other  expulfion  leaves  the  de-* 
linquent  entitled  to  the  fame 
graph 

“  If  any  perfon,  being  chofen  a  member  of  the  Houfe  of 
“  Commons,  {hall  accept  of  any  office  from  the  crown,  dur- 
“  ing  fuch  time  as  he  Jhall  continue  a  member ,  his  election 
“  fhall  be,  and  is  hereby  declared  to  be  void,  and  a  new 
se  writ  fhall  iffue  for  a  new  election,  as  if  fuch  perfon  fo 
“  accepting  was  naturally  dead.  Neverthelefs  fuch  perfon  fhall 
“  be  capable  of  being  again  elected,  as  if  his  place  had  not  be- 
ft  come  void  as  aforefaid.” 

How  this  favours  the  dodlrine  of  re-admiffion  by  a  fecond 
choice,  I  am  not  able  to  difcover.  The  ftatute  of  30  Ch.  II. 
had  enadled,  That  he  who  Jhould fit  in  the  Houfe  of  Commons , 
without  taking  the  oaths  and  fubfcribing  the  tef,  f could  be  dif 
abled  to  ft  in  the  Houfe  during  that  Parliament ,  and  a  writ 
fhould  iffue  for  the  election  of  a  new  member ,  in  place  of  the 
member  fo  difabled,  as  if  fuch  member  had  naturally  died* 

This  laft  claufe  is  apparently  copied  in  the  adt  of  Anne, 
but  with  the  common  fate  of  imitators.  In  the  adt  of 
Charles,  the  political  death  continued  during  the  parliament, 
in  that  of  Anne  it  was  hardly  worth  the  while  to  kill  the  man 
whom  the  next  breath  was  to  revive.  It  is,  however,  ap¬ 
parent,  that  in  the  opinion  of  the  parliament,  the  dead¬ 
doing  lines  would  have  kept  him  motionlefs,  if  he  had  not 

been 
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been  recovered  by  a  kind  exception.  A  feat  vacated,  could 
not  be  regained  without  exprefs  permiflion  of  the  fame 
ftatute. 

The  right  of  being  chofen  again  to  a  feat  thus  vacated,  is 
not  enjoyed  by  any  general  right,  but  required  a  fpecial 
claufe,  and  folicitous  provifion. 

But  what  refemblance  can  imagination  conceive  between 
one  man  vacating  his  feat,  by  a  mark  of  favour  from  the 
crown,  and  another  driven  from  it  for  fedition  and  obfce- 
nity.  The  acceptance  of  a  place  contaminates  no  character ; 
the  crown  that  gives  it,  intends  to  give  with  it  always  dig¬ 
nity,  {ometimes  authority.  The  commons,  it  is  well  known, 
thinks  not  worfe  of  themfelves  or  others  for  their  offices  of 
profit ;  yet  profit  implies  temptation,  and  may  expofe  a 
reprefentative  to  the  fufpicion  of  his  conftituents  *,  though, 
if  they  ftill  think  him  worthy  of  their  confidence,  they  may 
again  eledl  him. 

Such  is  the  confequence.  When  a  man  is  difmifled  by 
law  to  his  conftituents,  with  new  truft  and  new  dignity, 
they  may,  if  they  think  him  incorruptible,  reftore  him  to 
his  feat ;  what  can  follow,  therefore,  but  that  when  the 
Houfe  drives  out  a  varlet  with  publick  infamy,  he  goes  away 
with  the  like  permiflion  to  return  ? 

If  infatuation  be,  as  the  proverb  tells  us,  the  forerunner 
of  deftrudfion,  how  near  muft  be  the  ruin  of  a  nation  that 
can  be  incited  againft  its  governors,  by  fophiftry  like  this. 
I  may  be  excufed  if  I  catch  the  panick,  and  join  my  groans 
at  this  alarming  crifis,  with  the  general  lamentation  of 
weeping  patriots.  \  ' 

Another  objection  is,  that  the  Commons,  by  pronounc-- 
ing  the  fentence  of  difqualification,  make  a  law,  and  take 
upon  themfelves  the  power  of  the  whole  legiflature.  Many 
quotations  are  then  produced  to  prove  that  the  Houfe  of 
Commons  can  make  no  laws. 

Three  adis  have  been  cited,  difabling  members  for  dif¬ 
ferent  terms  on  different  occafions,  and  it  is  profoundly  re¬ 
marked,  that  if  the  Commons  could  by  their  own  privilege 
have  made  a  difqualification,  their  jealoufy  of  their  privi¬ 
leges  would  never  have  admitted  the  concurrent  fandtion  of 
the  other  powers. 

I  muft  for  ever  remind  thefe  puny  controvertifts,  that 
thofe  adts  are  laws  of  permanent  obligation  :  that  two  of 
them  are  now  in  force,  and  that  the  other  expired  only 
wfyen  it  had  fulfilled  its  end.  Such  laws  the  Commons 

cannot 
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cannot  make  ;  they  could,  perhaps,  have  determined  for 
themfelves,  that  they -would  expel  all  who  fhould  not  take 
the  ted,  but  they  could  leave  no  authority  behind  them,  that 
fhould  oblige  the  next  parliament  to  expel  them.  They  < 
could  refufe  the  South  Sea  directors,  but  they  could  not  en¬ 
tail  the  refufah  They  can  difqualify  by  vote,  but  not  by  I 
law  ;  they  cannot  know  that  the  fentence  of  difqualification 
pronounced  to-day  may  not  become  void  to-morrow,  by  the 
diiTolution  of  their  own  lioufe.  Yet  while  the  fame  parlia¬ 
ment  fits,  the  difqualification  continues  unlefs  the  vote  be  'j 
refcinded,  and  while  it  fo  continues,  makes  the  votes,  which 
freeholders  may  give  to  the  interdicted  candidate,  ufelefs  | 
and  dead,  fince  there  cannot  exill,  with  refpeCl  to  the  fame  |i 
fubjecl  at  the  fame  time,  an  abfolute  power  to  chute  and 
an  abfolute  power  to  reject. 

In  1614,  the  attorney-general  was  voted  incapable  of  a  \ 
feat  in  the  Houfe  of  Commons,  and  the  nation  is  triumph¬ 
antly  told,  that  though  the  vote  never  was  revoked,  the  1 
attorney-general  is  now  a  member.  He  certainly  may  now  ji 
be  a  member  without  revocation  of  the  vote.  A  law  is  of 
perpetual  obligation,  but  a  vote  is  nothing  when  the  voters  | 
are  gone.  A  law  is  a  compact  reciprocally  made  by  the  ; 
legiflative  powers,  and  therefore  not  to  be  abrogated  but 
by  all  the  parties.  A  vote  is  limply  a  refolution,  which  j 
binds  only  him  that  is  willing  to  be  bound. 

I  have  thus  pundliliouily  and  minutely  purfued  this  dif- 
quifition,  becaufe  I  fufpect  that  thefe  reafoners,  whofe  bufi- 
nefs  is  to  deceive  others,  have  fometimes  deceived  them¬ 
felves,  and  I  am  willing  to  free  them  from  their  embarrafl- 
ment,  though  I  do  not  expedt  much  gratitude  for  my  1 
kindnefs. 

Other  objediions  are  yet  remaining,  for  of  political  ob- 
jedlions  there  cannot  eafily  be  an  end.  It  has  been  obferved, 
that  vice  is  no  proper  caufe  of  expulfion,  for  if  the  word 
man  in  the  Houfe  were  always  to  be  expelled,  in  time  none 
would  be  left.  But  no  man  is  expelled  for  being  word,  he 
is  expelled  for  being  enormoully  bad;  his  condudl  is  j 
compared,  not  with  that  of  others,  but  with  the  rule  of 
adtion. 

The  punifhment  of  expulfion  being  in  its  own  nature  un¬ 
certain,  may  be  too  great  or  too  little  for  the  fault. 

This  mud  be  the  cafe  of  many  puniilrments.  Forfeiture  ' 
of  chattels  is  nothing  to  him  that  has  no  pofieffions.  Exile 
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tefelf  may  be  accidentally  a  good  ;  and  indeed  any  punish¬ 
ment  lefs  than  death  is  very  different  to  different  men. 

But  if  this  precedent  be  admitted  and  eftablifhed,  no 
man  can  hereafter  be  fure  that  he  Shall  be  represented  by 
him  whom  he  would  choofe.  One  half  of  the  Houfe  may 
meet  early  in  the  morning,  and  fnatch  an  opportunity  to 
expel  the  other,  and  the  greater  part  of  the  nation  may  by 
this  ftratagem  be  without  its  lawful  representatives. 

He  that  fees  all  this,  fees  very  far.  But  I  can  tell  him  of 
greater  evils  yet  behind.  There  is  one  poffibility  of  wicked- 
nefs,  which  at  this  alarming  crifis,  has  not  yet  been  men¬ 
tioned.  Every  one  knows  the  malice,  the  fubtilty,  the 
induftry,  the  vigilance,  and  the  greedinefs  of  the  Scots. 
The  Ssctch  members  are  about  the  number  Sufficient  to  make 
a  houfe.  I  propofe  it  to  the  consideration  of  the  Supporters 
of  the  Bill  of  Rights,  whether  there  is  not  reafon  to  fuf- 
pett,  that  thefe  hungry  intruders  from  the.  North,  are  now 
contriving  to  expel  all  the  Eiiglijh.  We  may  then  curfe  the 
hour  in  which  it  was  determined,  that  expulfion  and  ex¬ 
clusion  are  the  fame.  For  who  can  guefs  what  may  be 
done  when  the  Scots  have  the  whole  Houfe  to  them- 
Selves  ? 

Thus  agreeable  to  cuftom  and  reafon,  notwithstanding 
all  objections,  real  or  imaginary  ;  thus  confident  with  the 
practice  of  former  times,  and  thus  consequential  to  the 
original  principles  of  government,  is  that  decifion  by  which 
fo  much  violence  of  difeontent  has  been  excited,  which 
has  been  fo  doloroufly  bewailed,  and  fo  outrageouSly  re- 
fented. 

Let  us  however  not  be  feduced  to  put  too  much  confi¬ 
dence  in  juftice  or  in  truth  ;  they  have  often  been  found 
inactive  in  their  own  defence,  and  give  more  confidence 
than  help  to  their  friends  and  their  advocates.  It  may  per¬ 
haps  be  prudent  to  make  one  momentary  conceffion  to  falfe- 
hood,  by  fuppofing  the  vote  in  Mr.  LiittereV s  favour  to  be 
wrong. 

All  wrong  ought  to  be  rectified.  If  Mr.  Wilkes  is  de¬ 
prived  of  a  lawful  feat,  both  he  and  his  electors  have  reafon 
to  complain  ;  but  it  will  not  be  eafily  found,  why,  among 
the  innumerable  wrongs  of  which  a  great  part  of  man¬ 
kind  are  hourly  complaining,  the  whole  care  of  the  nublick 
Should  be  transferred  to  Mr  .Wilkes  and  the  freeho' tiers  of 
Mlildlefex ,  who  might  all  fink  into  non-exiftence,  without 
any  other  effet,  than  that  there  would  be  room  made  for  a 
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new  rabble,  and  a  new  retailer  tff  fedition  and  obfcenity. 
The  caufe  of  our  country  would  fuffer  little the  rabble, 
whencefoever  they  come,  will  be  always  patriots,  and 
always  fupporters  of  the  Bill  of  Rights. 

The  Houfe  of  Commons  decides  the  difputes  arifing  from 
eledlions.  Was  it  ever  fuppofed,  that  in  all  cafes  their  de- 
cifions  were  right  ?  Every  man  whofe  lawful  election  is  de¬ 
feated,  is  equally  wronged  with  Mr.  Wilkes,  and  his  conftL 
tuents  feel  their  difappointment  with  no  lefs  anguifh  than 
the  freeholders  of  Middlefex.  Thefe  decifions  have  often 
been  apparently  partial,  and  foinetimes  tyrannically  oppref- 
five.  A  majority  has  been  given  to  a  favourite  candidate, 
by  expunging  votes  which  had  always  been  allowed,  and 
which  therefore  had  the  authority  by  which  all  votes  are 
given,  that  of  cuftom  uninterrupted.  When  the  Commons 
determine  who  {hall  be  conftituents,  they  may,  with  fome 
propriety,  be  faid  to  make  law,  becaufe  thofe  determina¬ 
tions  have  hitherto,  for  the  fake  of  quiet,  been  adopted  by 
fucceeding  parliaments.  A  vote  therefore  of  the  Houfe, 
when  it  operates  as  a  law,  is  to  individuals  a  law  only  tem¬ 
porary,  but  to  communities  perpetual. 

Yet  though  all  this  has  been  done,  and  though  at  every 
new  parliament  much  of  this  is  expected  to  be  done  again, 
it  has  never  produced  in  any  former  time  fuch  an  alarming 
crifis.  We  have  found  by  experience,  that  though  a  fquire 
has  given  ale  and  venifon  in  vain,  and  a  borough  has  been 
compelled  to  fee  its  deareft  intereft  in  the  hands  of  him 
whom  it  did  not  truft,  yet  the  general  ftate  of  the  nation 
has  continued  the  fame.  The  fun  has  rifen,  and  the  corn 
has  grown,  and  whatever  talk  has  been  of  th^  danger  of 
property,  yet  he  that  ploughed  the  field  commonly  reaped 
it,  and  he  that  built  a  houfe  was  mailer  of  the  door :  the 
vexation  excited  by  injuftice  fuffered  or  fuppofed  to  be  fuf- 
fered,  by  any  private  man,  or  fingle  community,  was  local 
and  temporary,  it  neither  fpread  far,  nor  lalted  long. 

The  nation  looked  on  with  little  care,  becaufe  there  did  * 
not  feem  to  be  much  danger.  The  ccnfequence  of  fmall 
irregularities  W3S  not  felt,  and  we  had  not  yet  learned  to 
be  terrified  by  very  dillant  enemies. 

But  quiet  and  fecurity  are  now  at  an  end.  Our  vigilance 
is  quickened,  and  our  comprehenfion  is  enlarged.  We  not 
only  fee  events  in  their  caules,  but  before  their  caufes ;  we 
hear  the  thunder  while  the  Iky  is  clear,  and  fee  the  mine 
fprung  before  it  is  dug.  Political  wifdom  has,  by  the  force 
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of  Englijh  genius,  been  improved  at  laft  not  only  to  poli¬ 
tical  intuition,  but  to  political  prefcience. 

But  it  cannot,  I  am  afraid,  be  faid,  that  as  we  are  grown 
wife,  we  are  made  happy.  It  is  faid  of  thofe  who  have  the 
wonderful  power  called  fecond  fight,  that  they  feldom  fee 
any  thing  but  evil ;  political  fecond  fight  has  the  fame  effedl; 
we  hear  of  nothing  but  of  an  alarming  crifis,  of  violated, 
rights,  and  expiring  liberties.  The  morning  rifes  upon 
new  wrongs,  and  the  dreamer  pafles  the  night  in  imaginary 
{hackles. 

The  fphere  of  anxiety  is  now  enlarged  ;  he  that  hitherto 
cared  only  for  himfelf,  now  cares  for  the  Publick  ;  for  he 
has  learned  that  the  happinefs  of  individuals  Is  comprifed  in 
the  profperity  of  the  whole,  and  that  his  country  never 
fuffers  but  he  fuffers  with  it,  however  it  happens  that  he 
feels  no  pain. 

Fired  with  this  fever  of  epidemick  patriotifm,  the  taylov 
flips  his  thimble,  the  draper  drops  his  yard,  and  the  black- 
fmith  lays  down  his  hammer  ;  they  meet  at  an  honeft  ale- 
houfe,  confider  the  ftate  of  the  nation,  read  or  hear  the  Iaft 
petition,  lament  the  miferies  of  the  time,  are  alarmed  at  the 
dreadful  crifis,  and  fubfcribe  to  the  fupport  of  the  Bill  of 
Rights. 

*  It  fometimes  indeed  happens,  that  an  intruder  of  more 
benevolence  than  prudence  attempts  to  difperfe  their  cloud 
of  dejedlion,  and  eafe  their  hearts  by  feafonable  confola- 
tion.  He  tells  them,  that  though  the  government  cannot 
be  too  diligently  watched,  it  may  be  too  haftily  accufed, 
and  that,  though  private  judgment  is  every  man’s  right, 
yet  we  cannot  judge  of  what  we  do  not  know  ;  that  we 
feel  at  prefent  no  evils  which  government  can  alleviate,  and 
that  the  publick  bufinefs  is  committed  to  men  who  have  as 
much  right  to  confidence  as  their  adverfaries  ;  that  the  free¬ 
holders  of  Middlefex ,  if  they  could  not  choofe  Mr.  Willies , 
might  have  chofen  any  other  man,  and  that  he  tnjls  nve  have 
ivithin  the  realm  Jive  hundred  as  good  as  he ;  that  even  if  this 
which  has  happened  to  Middlefex  had  happened  to  every  other 
county,  that  one  man  fhould  be  made  incapable  of  being 
eledted,  it  could  produce  no  great  change  in  the  parliament, 
nor  much  contradt  the  power  of  eledtion ;  that  what  has 
been  done  is  probably  right,  and  that  if  it  be  wrong  it  is  of 
little  confequence,  fince  a  like  cafe  cannot  eafily  occur  j 
that  expulfions  are  very  rare,  and  if  they  {hould,  by  un¬ 
bounded 


bounded  infolence  of  fadlion,  become  more  frequent,  the 
electors  may  eafily  provide  a  fecond  choice. 

Ali  this  he  may  fay,  but  not  half  of  this  will  be  heard  ; 
his  opponents  will  fiun  him  and  themfelves  with  a  confufed 
found  of  penfion  and  places,  venality  and  corruption,  op- 
preffion  and  invafion,  ilavery  and  ruin. 

Outcries  like  thefe,  uttered  by  malignity,  and  echoed 
by  folly  general  accusations  of  indeterminate  wickednefs  ; 
and  obfcure  hints  of  -impoffible  defigns;  difperfed  among 
thole  that  do  not  know  their  meaning,  by  thofe  that  know 
them  to  be  faife,  have  difpofed  part  of  the  nation,  though 
but  a  fmall  part,  to  pefter  the  court  with  ridiculous  peti¬ 
tions, 

The  progrefs  of  a  petition  is  well  known.  An  ejedhed 
placeman  goes  down  to  his  county  or  his  borough,  tells  his 
friends  of  his  inability  to  ferve  them,  and  his  conftituents 
of  the  corruption  of  the  government.  His  friends  readily 
underftand  that  he  who  can  get  nothing,  will  have  nothing 
to  give.  They  agree  to  proclaim  a  meeting ;  meat  and 
drink  are  plentifully  provided  •,  a  crowd  is  eafily  brought 
together,  and  thofe  who  think  that  they  know  the  reafcn  of 
their  meeting,  undertake  to  tell  thofe  who  know  it  not. 
Ale  and  clamour  unite  their  porvers,  the  crowd,  condenfed 
and  heated,  begins  to  ferment  with  the  leven  of  fedition. 
All  fee  a  thoufand  evils,  though  they  cannot  fhow  them, 
and  grow  impatient  for  a  remedy,  though  they  know  not 
what. 

A  fpeech  is  then  made  by  the  Cicero  of  the  day  ;  he  fays 
much,  and  fuppreffes  more,  and  credit  is  equally  given  to 
what  he  tells,  and  what  he  conceals.  The  petition  is  read 
and  univerfally  approved.  Thofe  who  are  fober  enough  to 
write,  add  their  names,  and  the  reft  would  fign  it  if  they 
could. 

Every  man  goes  home  and  tells  his  neighbour  of  the 
glories  of  the  day;  how  he  was  confulted  and  what  he  ad- 
vifed  ;  how  he  was  invited  into  the  great  room,  where  his 
lordfhip  called  him  by  his  name ;  how  he  was  careffed  by 
Sir  Francis,  Sir  Jofeph ,  or  Sir  George ;  how  he  eat  turtle 
and  venifon,  and  drank  unanimity  to  the  three  brothers. 

The  poor  loiterer,  whofe  fhop  had  confined  him,  or 
whofe  wife  had  locked  him  up,  hears  the  tale  of  luxury  with 
envy,  and  at  laft  inquires  what  was  their  petition.  Of  the 
petition  nothing  is  remembered  by  the  narrator,  but  that 
it  fpoke  much  of  fears  and  apprehenfions,  and  fomething 
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iv.ery  alarming,  and  that  he  is  fure  it  is  againft  the  govern¬ 
ment  ;  the  other  is  convinced  that  it  mud  be  right,  and 
V'ifhes  he  had  been  there,  for  he  loves  wine  and  venifon, 
and  is  rcfolved  as  long  as  he  lives  to  Joe  againlt  the  govern¬ 
ment. 

The  petition  is  then  handed  from  town  to  town,  and  from 
houfe  to  houfe,  and  wherever  it  comes  the  inhabitants  flock 
together  that  they  may  fee  that  which  mufh  be  fent  to  the 
king.  Names  are  eaiily  colledted.  One  man  iigns  becaufe 
he  hates  the  papid  ;  another  becaufe  he  has  vowed  dedruc- 
tion  to  the  turnpikes  ;  one  becaufe  it  will  vex  the  parfon  \ 
another  becaufe  he  owes  his  landlord  nothing  ;  one  becaufe 
he  is  riph  ;  another  becaufe  he  is  poor  •,  one  to  (hew  that  he 
is  not  afraid,  and  another  to  (hew  that  he  can  write. 

The  paflage,  however,  is  not  always  fmooth.  Thofe 
who  collect  contributions  to  fedidon,  lometimes  apply  to 
a  man  of  higher  rank  and  more  enlightened  mind,  who, 
indead  of  lending  them  his  name,  calmly  reproves  them  for 
being  feducers  of  the  people.  • 

You  who  are  here,  fays  he,  complaining  of  venality,  arc 
yourfelves  the  agents  of  thofe  who,  having  eifimated  them- 
felves  at  too  high  a  price,  are  only  angry  that  they  are  nor. 
bought.  You  are  appealing  from  the  parliament  to  the  rab¬ 
ble,  and  inviting  thofe  who  fcarcely,  in  the  mol!  common 
affairs,  diltinguilh  right  from  wrong,  to  judge  of  a  quedion 
complicated  with  law'  written  and  unwritten,  with  the  ge¬ 
neral  principles  of  government,  and  the  particular  culfoms 
of  the  Houfe  of  Commons ;  you  are  {hewing  them  a  griev¬ 
ance,  fo  diftant  that  they  cannot  fee  it,  and  fo  light  that 
they  cannot  feel  it ;  for  howq  but  by  unneceflary  intellir 
gence  and  artificial  provocation,  fhould  the  farmers  and 
lhop-keepers  of  Yorbjhire  and  Cumberland  knowr  or  care  how 
Middlefex  is  represented  ?  Inlfead  of  wandering  thus  round 
the  county  to  exafperate  the  rage  of  party,  and  darken  the 
fufpicions  of  ignorance,  it  is  the  duty  of  men  like  you, 
who  have  leifure  for  inquiry,  to  lead  back  the  people  to 
their  honed  labour  ■,  to  tell  them,  that  fubmiflion  is  the 
duty  of  the  ignorant,  and  content  the  virtue  of  the  poor  ; 
that  they  have  no  Skill  in  the  art  of  government,  nor  any 
interelf  in  the  diflentions  of  the  great ;  and  when  you  meet 
with  any,  as  forne  there  are,  whofe  uiulerdandings  are  ca¬ 
pable  of  conviftion,  it  will  become  you  to  allay  this  foam¬ 
ing  ebullition,  by  fhew'ing  them  that  they,  have  as  much 
happinefs  as  the  condition  of  life  will  eafdy  receive,  and 
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that  a  government,  of  which  an  erroneous  or  unjuft  repre- 
fentation  of  Middlefex  is  the  greateft  crime  that  intereft  can 
difcover,  or  malice  can  upbraid,  is  a  government  approach¬ 
ing  nearer  to  perfe£lion,  than  any  that  experience  has  known, 
or  hiftory  related. 

The  drudges  of  fedition  wifh  to  change  their  ground, 
they  hear  him  with  fullen  filence,  feel  convibiion  without 
1  repentance,  and  are  confounded  but  not  abafhed  ;  they  go 
forward  to  another  door,  and  find  a  kinder  reception  from  a 
man  enraged  againft  the  government,  becaufe  he  has  juft 
been  paying  the  tax  upon  his  windows. 

That  a  petition  for  a  diflolution  of  the  parliament  will  at 
all  times  have  its  favourers,  may  be  eafily  imagined.  The 
people  indeed  do  not  expedb  that  one  Houfe  of  Commons 
will  be  much  honefter  or  much  wifer  than  another ;  they 
do  not  fuppofe  that  the  taxes  will  be  lightened  ;  or  though 
they  have  been  fo  often  taught  to  hope  it,  that  foap  and 
candles  will  be  cheaper ;  they  expecb  no  redrels  of  grievan¬ 
ces,  for  of  no  grievance  but  taxes  do  they  complain  ;  they 
wifh  not  the  extenfion  of  liberty,  for  they  do  not  feel  any 
reftraint ;  about  the  fecurity  of  privilege  or  property  they 
are  totally  carelefs,  for  they  fee  no  property  invaded,  nor 
know,  tiil  they  are  told,  that  any  privilege  has  fuftered 
violation. 

Leaft  of  all  do  they  expebh,  that  any  future  parliament 
will  leften  its  own  powers,  or  communicate  to  the  people 
that  authority  which  it  has  once  obtained. 

Yet  a  new  parliament  is  fufficiently  defirable.  The  year 
of  election  is  a  year  of  jollity  ;  and  what  is,  ftill  more  de¬ 
lightful,  a  year  of  equality.  The  glutton  now  eats  the  de¬ 
licacies  for  which  he  longed  when  he  could  not  purchafe 
them,  and  the  drunkard  has  the  pleafure  of  wine  without 
the  coft.  The  drone  lives  a-wdiile  without  work,  and  the 
ihop-keeper,  in  the  flow  of  money,  raifes  his  price.  The 
mechanick  that  trembled  at  the  prefence  of  Sir  Jofeph ,  now 
bids  him  come  again  for  an  anfwer  5  and  the  poacher  whofe 
gun  has  been  leized,  now  finds  an  opportunity  to  reclaim 
it.  Even  the  honeft  man  is  not  difpleafed  to  fee  himfelf 
important,  and  willingly  refumes  in  two  years  that  power 
which  he  had  refigned  for  feven.  Few  love  their  friends 
fo  well  as  not  to  defire  fuperiority  by  \mexpenfive  bene- 
fabtion. 

Yet,  notwithftanding  all  thefe  motives  to  compliance, 
tjxe  promoters  of  petitions  have  not  been  fuccefsful.  "^ew 
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could  be  perfuaded  to  lament  evils  which  they  did  not  fuf- 
fer,  or  to  folieit  for  redrefs  ’  which  they  do  not  want.  The 
petition  has  been,  in  fome  places,  rejected  •,  and  perhaps  in 
all  but  one,  figned  only  by  the  meaneft  and  groffeft  of  the 
people. 

Since  this  expedient  now  invented  or  revived  to  diflrefs 
the  government,  and  equally  practicable  at  all  times  by  all 
Xvho  fhall  be  excluded  from  power  and  from  profit,  has 
produced  fo  little  efFeCl,  let  us  confider  the  oppofition  as  no 
longer  formidable.  The  great  engine  has  recoiled  upon 
them.  They  thought  that  the  terms  they  fent  were  terms  of 
' weight ,  which  would  have  amazed  all  and  fumbled  many, 
but  the  confternation  is  now  over,  and  their  foes  fund  up¬ 
right ,  as  before. 

"With  great  propriety  and  dignity  the  king  has,  in  his 
fpeech,  negleCted  or  forgotten  them.  He  might  eafily 
know,  that  what  was  prefented  as  the  fenfe  of  the  people, 
is  the  fenfe  only  of  the  profligate  and  diflblute  ;  and  that 
whatever  parliament  Ihould  be  convened,  the  fame  petition¬ 
ers  would  be  ready,  for  the  fame  reafon,  to  requelt  its  dif- 
folution. 

As  we  once  had  a  rebellion  of  the  clowns,  we  have  now 
an  oppofition  of  the  pedlars.  The  quiet  of  the  nation  has 
been  for  years  difturbed  by  a  fa&ion,  againft  which  all 
faClions  ought  to  confpire  •,  for  its  original  principle  is 
the  defire  of  levelling ;  it  is  only  animated  under  the 
name  of  zeal,  by  the  natural  malignity  of  the  mean  againft 
the  great. 

When  in  the  confufion  which  the  Englifj  invafions  pro¬ 
duced  in  France ,  the  villains,  imagining  that  they  had  found 
the  golden  hour  of  emancipation,  took  arms  in  their  hands, 
the  knights  of  both  nations  confidered  the  caufe  as  com¬ 
mon,  and,  fufpending  the  general  hoftility,  united  to  chaf- 
tife  them. 

The  whole  conduCt  of  this  defpicable  fa&ion  is  dif- 
tinguifhed  by  plebeian  groiTnefs,  and  favage  indecency.  To 
mifreprefent  the  addons  and  the  principles  of  their  enemies 
is  common  to  all  parties  ;  but  the  infolence  of  inve&ive, 
and  brutality  of  reproach,  which  have  lately  prevailed,  are 
peculiar  to  this. 

An  infallible  charaCteriftick  of  meannefs  is  cruelty. 
This  is  the  only  fa&ion  that  has  fhouted  at  the  condemna¬ 
tion  of  a  criminal,  and  that,  when  his  innocence  procur¬ 
ed  L is  pardon,  has  clamoured  for  his  blood. 
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All  oilier  parties,  however  enraged  at  each  other,  have 
agreed  to  treat  the  throne  with  decency  ;  but  thefe  low¬ 
born  railers  have  attacked  not  only  the  authority,  but  the 
character  of  their  fovereign,  and  have  endeavoured,  furely 
without  effeCt,  to  alienate  the  affections  of  the  people  from 
the  only  king,  who,  for  almoft  a  century,  has  much  appeared 
to  defire,  or  much  endeavoured  to  deferve  them.  They 
have  infulted  him  with  rudcnefs  and  with  menaces,  which 
were  never  excited  by  the  gloomy  fullennefs  of  William , 
even  when  half  the  nation  denied  him  their  allegiance  ;  nor 
by  the  dangerous  bigotry  of  James,  unlefs  when  he  was 
finally  driven  from  his  palace  3  and  with  which  fcarcely  the 
open  hoftilities  of  rebellion  ventured  to  vilify  the  unhappy 
Charles,  even  in  the  remarks  on  the  cabinet  of  Nafeby. 

It  is  furely  not  unreafonable  to  hope,  that  the  nation  will 
confult  its  dignity,  if  not  its  fafetv,  and  difdain  to  be  pro¬ 
tected  or  enllaved  by  the  declaimers  or  the  plotters  of  a 
city-tavern.  Had  Rome  fallen  by  the  Catilinarian  confpi- 
racy,  {he  might  have  confoled  her  fate  by  the  greatnefs  of 
her  deitroyers ;  but  what  would  have  alleviated  the  difgrace 
of  England,  had  her  government  been  changed  by  Tiler  ox 
by  Ket  ? 

One  part  of  the  nation  has-  never  before  contended  with 
the  other,  but  for  fome  weighty  and  apparent  intereft.  If 
the  means  were  violent,  the  end  was  great.  The  civil  war 
was  fought  for  what  each  army  called  and  believed  the  belt 
religion,  and  the  beft  government.  The  ftruggle  in  the 
reign  of  Anne ,  was  to  exclude  or  reftore  an  exile  king.  We 
are  now  difputing,  with  almoft  equal  animofity,  whether 
Middlefex  fhall  be  reprelented  or  not  by  a  criminal  from  a 
jail. 

The  only  comfort  left  in  fuch  degeneracy  is,  that  a  lower 
ftate  can  be  no  longer  pofiible. 

In  this  contemptuous  cenfure,  I  mean  not  to  include 
every  fmgle  man.  In  all  lead,  fays  the  chemift,  there  is 
filver  ;  and  in  all  copper  there  is  gold.  But  mingled  maffes 
are  juftly  denominated  by  the  greater  quantity,  and  when 
the  precious  particles  are  not  worth  extraction,  a  faCtion 
and  a  pig  mult  be  melted  down  together  to  the  forms  and 
offices  that  chance  allots  them. 

Fiunt  urceoli,  fmlves,  fartago,  patclke. 
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A  few  weeks  will  now  {hew  whether  the  government  can 
be  fhaken  by  empty  noife,  and  whether  the  faction  which 
depends  upon  its  influence,  has  not  deceived  alike  the  Pub- 
lick  and  itfelf.  That  it  fhould  have  continued  till  now,  is 
fufficiently  fhameful.  None  can  indeed  wonder  that  it  has 
been  fupported  by  the  fecbaries,  the  natural  fomenters  of 
fedition,  and  confederates  of  the  rabble,  of  whofe  religion 
little  now  remains  but  hatred  of  eftablilhments,  and  who 
are  angry  to  find  feparation  now  only  tolerated,  which  was 
once  rewarded  ;  but  every  honeft  man  muft  lament,  that 
it  has  been  regarded  with  frigid  neutrality  by  the  tories,  who, 
being  long  accuftomed  to  fignalize  their  principles  by  op- 
pofition  to  the  court,  do  not  yet  confider  that  they  have  at 
laft  a  king  who  knows  not  the  name  of  party,  and  who 
willies  to  be  the  common  father  of  all  his  people. 

As  a  man  inebriated  only  by  vapours,  foon  recovers  in 
the  open  air  ;  a  nation  difcontented  to  madnefs,  without 
any  adequate  caufe,  will  return  to  its  wits  and  its  allegiance 
when  a  little  paufe  has  cooled  it  to  refiedbion.  Nothing, 
therefore,  is  neceflary,  at  this  a/arming  crijls,  but  to  con¬ 
fider  the  alarm  as  falfe  To  make  concefiions,  is  to  en¬ 
courage  encroachment.  Let  the  court  defpife  the  faction, 
and  the  difappointed  people  will  foon  deride  it. 
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lo  proportion  the  eagernefs  of  conteft  to  its  importance 
feems  too  hard  a  talk  for  human  wifdom.  The  pride  of  wit 
has  kept  ages  bufy  in  the  difcuffion  of  ufelefs  queftions,  and 
the  pride  of  power  has  deltroyed  armies  to  gairi  or  to  keep 
unprofitable  poffeflions. 

Not  many  years  have  pafled  fince  the  cruelties  of  war 
were  filling  the  world  with  terror  and  with  forrow ;  rage 
was  at  lalt  appeafed,  or  ftrength  exhaulted,  and  to  the 
harafied  nations  peace  was  reftored,  with  its  pleafures  and 
its  benefits.  Of  this  ftate  all  felt  the  happinefs,  and  all 
implored  the  continuance •,  but  what  continuance  of  hap¬ 
pinefs  can  be  expected,  when  the  whole  fyftem  of  European 
empire  can  be  in  danger  of  a  new  concuflion,  by  a  con¬ 
tention  for  a  few  fpots  of  earth,  which,  in  the  deferts  of 
the  ocean,  had  almofb  efcaped  human  notice,  and  which, 
if  they  had  not  happened  to  make  a  fea-mark,  had  perhaps 
never  had 'a  name  ? 

Fortune  often  delights  to  dignify  what  nature  has  neglect¬ 
ed,  and  that  renown  which  cannot  be  claimed  by  intrinfick 
excellence  or  greatnefs,  is  fometimes  derived  from  unex¬ 
pected  accidents.  The  Rubicon  was  ennobled  by  the  paflage 
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of  Cafar,  and  the  time  is  now  come  when  Falkland’s  IJlands 
demand  their  hiftorian. 

But  the  writer  to  whom  this  employment  fhall  be  afligned, 
will  have  few  opportunities  of  descriptive  fplendor,  or  nar¬ 
rative  elegance.  Of  other  countries  it  is  told  how  often 
they  have  changed  their  government ;  thefe  iflands  .have 
hitherto  changed  only  their  name.  Of  heroes  to  conquer, 
or  legiflators'  to  civilize,  here  has  been  no  appearance  ;  no¬ 
thing  has  happened  to  them  but  that  they  have  been  fome- 
times  feen  by  wandering  navigators,  who  palled  by  them 
in  fearch  of  better  habitations. 

When  the  Spaniards ,  who,  under  the  conduct  of  Colum¬ 
bus,  difcovered  America,  had  taken  pofl’efiion  of  its  moll: 
wealthy  regions  •,  they  lurprifed  and  terrified  Europe  by  a 
fudden  and  unexampled  influx  of  riches.  They  were  made 
at  once.infupportabiy  infolent,  and  might  perhaps  have  be¬ 
come  irrefiftibly  powerful,  had  not  their  mountainous  trea- 
fures  been  fcattered  in  the  aif  with  the  ignorant  profufion  of 
unaccuftomed  opulence. 

The  greater  part  of  the  European  potentates  faw  this 
ftream  of  riches  flowing  into  Spain  without  attempting  to 
dip  their  own  hands  in  the  golden  fountain.  France  had  no 
naval  Ikill  or  power  ;  Portugal  was  extending  her  domini¬ 
ons  in  the  eaft  over  regions  formed  in  the  gaiety  of  nature  ; 
the  Hanfeatick  league,  being  planned  only  for  the  fecurity  of 
traffick,  had  no  tendency  to  difcovery  or  invafion  ;  and  the 
commerical  Hates  of  Italy  growing  rich  by  trading  between 
Afia  and  Europe ,  and  not  lying  upon  the  ocean,  did  not 
defire  to  feek  by  great  hazards,  at  a  diftance,  what  was 
almoft  at  home  to  be  found  with  fafety. 

The  Englifj  alone  were  animated  by  the  fuccefs  of  the 
Spani/Jj  navigators,  to  try  if  any  thing  was  left  that  might 
reward  adventure,  or  incite  appropriation.  They  fent  Cabot 
into  the  north,  but  in  the  north  there  was  no  gold  or  filver 
to  be  found.  The  bell  regions  were  pre-occupied,  yet  they 
Hill  continued  their  hopes  and  their  labours.  They  were 
the  fecond  nation  that  dared  the  extent  of  the  Pacifick  Ocean, 
and  the  fecond  circumnavigators  of  the  globe. 

By  the  war  between  Elizabeth  and  Philip,  the  wealth  of 
America  became  lawful  prize.,  and  thofe  who  were  lefs 
afraid  of  danger  than  of  poverty,  fuppofi?d  that  riches  might 
eafily  be  obtained  by  plundering  the  Spaniards.  Nothing  is 
difficult  when  gain  and  honour  unite  ther  influence  ;  the 
fpirit  and  vigour  of  thefe  expeditions  enlarged  our  views  of 
Vox.  IV,  Z  the 
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the  new  world,  and  made  us  frrft  acquainted  with  its  reV 
moter  coafts. 

In  the  fatal  voyage  of  Cavendijh  (1592),  Captain  Davis y 
who,  being  fent  out  as  his  affiociate,  was  afterwards  parted 
from  him  or  deferted  him,  as  he  was  driven  by  violence  of 
weather  about  the  ftraits  of  Magellan ,  is  fuppofed  to  have 
been  the  firft  who  faw  the  lands  now  called  Falkland's 
IJlands,  but  his  diftrefs  permitted  him  not  to  make  any  ob¬ 
servation,  and  he  left  them,  as  he  found  them,  without  a 
name. 

Not  long  afterwards  (1594)  Sir  Richard  Hawkins,  being 
in  the  fame  feas  with  the  fame  deligns,  faw1  thefe  illands 
again,  if  they  are  indeed  the  fame  illands,  and  in  honour  of 
his  miftrefs,  called  them  Hawkins' s  Maiden  Land . 

This  voyage  was  not  of  renown  fufficient  to  procure  a 
general  reception  to  the  new  name,  for  when  the  Dutch, 
who  had  now  become  ftrong  enough  not  only  to  defend 
themfelves,  but  to  attack  their  mailers,  fent  (1598)  Verhagen 
and  Sebald  de  Wert,  into  the  South  Seas,  thefe  illands,  which 
were  not  fuppofed  to  have  been  known  before,  obtained  the 
denomination  of  Sebald’ s  IJlands,  and  were  from  that  time' 
placed  in  the  charts  ;  though  Frezier  tells  us,  that  they  were 
yet  confidered  as  of  doubtful  exiftence. 

Their  prefent  Englijh  name  was  probably  ..given  them. 
(1689)  by  Strong,  whofe  journal,  yet  unprinted,  may  be 
found  in  the  Mufeum.  This  name  was  adopted  by  Halley , 
and  has  from  that  time,  I  believe,  been  received  into  our 
maps. 

The  privateers  which  were  put  into  motion  by  the  wars 
of  William  and  Anne,  faw  thofe  illands  and  mentioned  them; 
but  they  were  yet  not  confidered  as  territories  worth  a  con- 
teft.  Strong  affirmed  that  there  was  no  wood,  and  Dumpier 
fufpe&ed  that  they  had  no  water. 

Frezier  defcribes  their  appearance  with  more  diftinftnefs, 
and  mentions  fome  fhips  of  St.  Maloes,  by  which  they  had 
been  vifited,  and  to  which  he  feems  willing  enough  to 
aferibe  the  honour  of  difcovering  illands  which  yet  he  admits 
to  have  been  feen  by  Hawkins,  and  named  by  Sebald  de  Wert . 
He,  I  fuppofe,  in  honour  of  his  countrymen,  called  them, 
the  Mcllomnes,  the  denomination  now  ufed  by  the  Spaniards, 
who  feem  riot,,  till  tfery  lately,  to  have  thought  them  im¬ 
portant  enough-  to  deferve  a  name. 
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Since  the  publication  of  Anfon's  voyage,  they  have  very 
much  changed  their  opinion,  finding  a  fettlement  in  Pepys’s 
or  Falkland's  If  and  recommended  by  the  author  as  necefiary 
to  the  fuccefs  of  our  future  expeditions  againft  the  coaft  of 
Chili,  and  as  of  fuch  ufe  and  importance,  that  it  would  pro¬ 
duce  many  advantages  in  peace,  and  in  war  would  make 
us  mafters  of  the  South  Sea. 

Scarcely  any  degree  of  judgment  is  fufficient  to  reftrain 
the  imagination  from  magnifying  that  on  which  it  is  long 
detained.  The  relator  of  Anforis  voyage  had  heated  his 
mind  with  its  various  events,  had  partaken  the  hope  with 
which  it  was  begun,  and  the  vexation  fuffered  by  its  various 
mifcarriages,  and  then  thought  nothing  could  be  of  greater 
benefit  to  the  nation  than  that  which  might  promote  the 
fuccefs  of  fuch  another  enterprife. 

Had  the  heroes  of  that  hiftory  even  performed  and  attain¬ 
ed  all  that  when  they  firft  fpread  their  fails  they  ventured 
to  hope,  the  confequence  would  yet  have  produced  very 
little  hurt  to  the  Spaniards ,  and  very  little  benefit  to  the 
Englifh.  They  would  have  taken  a  few  towns  j  Anfon  and 
his  companions  would  have  fhared  the  plunder  or  the  ran- 
fom ;  and  the  Spaniards,  finding  their  fcuthern  territories 
acceflible,  would  for  the  future  have  guarded  them  better. 

That  fuch  a  fettlement  may  be  of  ufe  in  war,  no  man 
that  confiders  its  fituation  will  deny.  But  war  is  not  the 
whole  bufinefs  of  life  5  it  happens  but  feldom,  and  every 
man  either  good  or  wife,  wifires  that  its  frequency  were  ftill 
lefs.  That  condudt  which  betrays  defigns  of  future  hofti- 
lity,  if  it  does  not  excite  violence,  will  always  generate 
malignity  it  mull  for  ever  exclude  confidence  and  friend¬ 
ship,  and  continue  a  cold  and  fluggilh  rivalry,  by  a  fly  re¬ 
ciprocation  of  indiredt  injuries,  without  the  bravery  of  war, 
or  the  fecurity  of  peace. 

The  advantage  of  fuch  a  fettlement  in  time  of  peace  is,  I 
think,  not  eafily  to  be  proved.  For  what  ufe  can  it  have' 
but  of  a  ftation  for  contraband  traders,  a  nurfery  of  fraud, 
and  a  receptacle  of  theft  ?  Narborough ,  about  a  century  ago, 
was  of  opinion,  that  no  advantage  could  be  obtained  in 
voyages  to  the  South  Sea,  except  by  fuch  an  armament  as, 
with  a  failor’s  morality,  might  trade  by  force.  It  is  well 
known  that  the  prohibitions  of  foreign  commerce  are,  in 
thefe  countries,  to  the  laffc  degree  rigorous,  and  that  no  man 
not  authorized  by  the  king  of  Spain  can  trade  there  but  by 
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force  or  Health.  Whatever  profit  is  obtained  muft  be  gain¬ 
ed  by  the  violence  of  rapine,  or  dexterity  of  fraud. 

Government  will  not  perhaps  foon  arrive  at  fuch  purity 
and  excellence,  but  that  fome  connivance  at  leaft  will  be 
indulged  to  the  triumphant  robber  and  fuccefsful  cheat. 
He  that  brings  wealth  home  is  feldom  interrogated  by  what 
means  it  was  obtained.  This,  however,  is  one  of  thofe 
modes  of  corruption  with  which  mankind  ought  always  to 
ftruggle,  and  which  they  may  in  time  hope  to  overcome. 
There  is  reafon  to  expeci,  that  as  the  world  is  more  en¬ 
lightened,  policy  and  morality  will  at  laft  be  reconciled, 
and  that  nations  will  learn  not  to  do  what  they  would  not 
Buffer. 

But  the  filent  toleration  of  fufpecied  guilt  is  a  degree  of 
depravity  far  below  that  which  openly  incites  and  manifeftly 
protects  it.  To  pardon  a  pirate  may  be  injurious  toman- 
kind  ;  but  how  much  greater  is  the  crime  of  opening  a  port 
in  which  all  pirates  {hall  be  fafe  ?  The  contraband  trader  is 
not  more  worthy  of  protection  :  if  with  Narborough  he  trades 
by  force,  he  is  a  pirate  ;  if  he  trades  fecretly,  he  is  only  a 
thief.  Thofe  who  honeftly  refufe  his  traffick  he  hates  as 
obftructors  of  his  profit  j  and  thofe  with  whom  he  deals  he 
cheats,  becaufe  he  knows  that  they  dare  not  complain.  He 
lives  with  a  heart  full  of  that  malignity  which  fear  of  de¬ 
fection  always  generates  in  thofe  who  are  to  defend  unjuft 
acquifitions  againft  lawful  authority ;  and  when  he  comes 
home  with  riches  thus  acquired,  he  brings  a  mind  hardened 
in  evil,  too  proud  for  reproof,  and  too  ftupid  for  refledtion  ; 
he  offends  the  high  by  hi  s  infolence,  and  corrupts  the  low 
by  his  example. 

Whether  thefe  truths  were  forgotten  or  defpifed,  or 
whether  fome  better  purpofe  was  then  in  agitation,  the  re- 
prefentation  made  in  Anjou' s  voyage  had  fuch  effedt  upon 
the  ftatefmen  of  that  time,  that  (in  1748)  fome  Hoops  were 
fitted  out  for  the  fuller  knowledge  of  Pepys  s  tnd  Falk¬ 
land's  IJlands ,  and  for  further  difeoveries  in  the  South  Sea . 
This  expedition,  though  perhaps  defigned  to  be  fecret,  was 
not  long  concealed  from  Wall,  the  Spa?rijh  ambaffador,  who 
fo  vehemently  oppofed  it,  and  fo  ftrongly  maintained  the 
right  of  the  Spaniards  to  the  exclufive  dominion  of  the 
South  Sea,  that  the  Englijh  miniftry  relinquifhed  part  of 
their  original  defign,  and  declared  that  the  examination  of 
thofe  two  iflands  was  the  utmeft  that  their  orders  fhould 
comprife. 

This- 
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This  conceflion  was  fufficiently  liberal  or  fuffieiently  fub« 
miffive  ;  yet  the  Spanijb  court  was  neither  gratified  by  our 
kindnefs,  nor  foftened  by  our  humility.  Sir  Benjamin 
Keene ,  who  then  refided  at  Madrid ,  was  interrogated  by 
Carvajal  concerning  the  vifit  intended  to  Pepys’s  and  Falk* 
land's  IJlands  in  terms  of  great  jealoufy  and  difcontent ;  and 
the  intended  expedition  was  reprefented,  if  not  as  a  direft 
violation  of  the  late  peace,  yet  as  an  aft  inconfiftent  with 
amicable  intentions,  and  contrary  to  the  profeffions  of 
mutual  kindnefs  which  then  palled  between  Spain  and  Eng¬ 
land.  Keene  was  direfted  to  protefi:  that  nothing  more  than 
mere  difcovery  was  intended,  and  that  no  fettlement  was 
to  be  eftablilhed.  The  Spaniard  readily  replied,  that  if  this 
was  a  voyage  of  wanton  curiofity,  it  might  be  gratified  with 
lefs  trouble,  for  he  was  willing  to  communicate  whatever 
was  known  ;  that  to  go  fo  far  only  to  come  back,  was  no 
reafonable  aft  ;  and  it  would  be  a  flender  facrifice  to  peace 
and  friendfhip  to  omit  a  voyage  in  which  nothing  was  to 
be  gained  :  that  if  we  left  the  places  as  we  found  them,  the 
voyage  was  ufelefs  ;  and  if  we  took  poffeflion,  it  was  a 
hollile  armament,  nor  could  we  expeft  that  the  Spaniards 
would  fuppofe  us  to  vifit  the  fouthern  parts  of  America 
only  from  curiofity,  after  the  fcheme  propofed  by  the 
author  of  Anfon' s  voyage. 

When  once  we  had  difowned  all  purpofe  of  fettling,  it 
is  apparent  that  we  could  not  defend  the  propriety  of  our 
expedition  by  arguments  equivalent  to  Carvajal' s  objeftions. 
The  miniftry  therefore  difmiffed  the  whole  defign,  but  no 
declaration  was  required  by  which  our  right  to  purfue  it 
hereafter  might  be  annulled. 

From  this  time  Falkland's  IJland  was  forgotten  or  ne~ 
glefted,  till  the  conduft  of  naval  affairs  was  intruded  to  the 
Earl  of  Egmont,  a  man  whofe  mind  was  vigorous  and  ardent, 
whofe  knowledge  was  extenfive,  and  whofe  defigns  were 
magnificent;  but  who  had  fomewhat  vitiated  his  judgment 
by  too  much  indulgence  of  romatick  projefts  and  airy 
lpeculations. 

Lord  Egmonfs  eagernefs  after  forpething  new  determined 
him  to  make  inquiry  after  Falkland's  IJland ,  and  he  fent 
out  Captain  Byron ,  who,  in  the  beginning  of  the  year 
1765,  took,  he  fays,  a  formal  poffefiion  in  the  name  of 
his  Britannick  Majefiy. 

The 
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The  pofieffion  of  this  place  is,  according  to  Mr.  Byrcn% 
reprefentation,  no  defpicable  acquifition.  He  conceived 
the  ifland  to  be  fix  or  feven  hundred  miles  round,  and  re- 
prefented  it  as  a  region  naked  indeed  of  wood,  but  which, 
if  that  defedl  were  fupplied,  would  have  all  that  nature, 
aimoll  all  that  luxury  could  want.  The  harbour  he  found 
capacious  and  fecure,  and  therefore  thought  it  worthy  of 
the  name  of  Egmont.  Of  water  there  was  no  want,  and 
the  ground,  he  defcribes  as  having  all  the  excellencies  of 
foil,  and  as  covered  with  antifcorbutick  herbs,  the  reftora- 
tives  of  the  failor.  Provjfion  was  eafily  to  be  had,  for  they 
killed  alrnoft  every  day  arj  hundred  geefe  to  each  fhip,  by 
pelting  them  with  ftones.  Not  content  with  phyfick  and 
with  food,  he  fearched  yet  deeper  for  the  value  of  the  new 
dominion.  He  dug  in  queft  of  ore,  found  iron  in  abun¬ 
dance,  and  did  not  defpair  of  nobler  metals. 

A  country  thus  fertile  and  delightful,  fortunately  found 
where  none  would  have  expended  it,  about  the  fiftieth  de¬ 
gree  of  fouthern  latitude,  could  not  without  great  fupine- 
nefs  be  negledled.  Early  in  the  next  year  ( January  8, 
17 66)  Captain  Macbride  arrived  at  Port  Egmont ,  where  he 
erected  a  final]  blockhoufe,  and  ftationed  a  garrifon.  His 
defcription  was  lefs  flattering.  He  found,  what  he  calls, 
a  mafs  of  iflands  and  broken  lands,  of  which  the  foil  wag 
nothing  but  a  bog,  with  no  better  profpedl  than  that  of  bar¬ 
ren  mountains,  beaten  by  ftorms  alinofl:  perpetual.  Yet 
this,  fays  he,  is  fummer,  and  if  the  winds  of  winter  hold 
their  natural  proportion,  thofe  who  lie  but  two  cables 
length  from  the  fhore,  mult  pafs  weeks  without  any  com¬ 
munication  with  it.  The  plenty  which  regaled  Mr.  Byron , 
and  which  might  have  fupported  not  only  armies,  but  armies 
of  Patagans ,  was  no  longer  to  be  found.  The  geefe  were 
too  wife  to  day  when  men  violated  their  haunts,  and  Mr. 
Macbride  s  crew  could  only  now  and  then  kill  a  goofe  when 
the  weather  wc red  permit.  All  the  quadrupeds  which  he 
met  then  were  foxes,  fuppofed  by  him  to  have  been 
brought  upon  the  ice  *,  but  of  ufelefs  animals,  fuch  as  fea 
lions  an i  penguins,  which  he  calls  vermin,  the  number  was 
incredic  e.  .  He  allows,  however,  that  thofe  who  touch  at 
thefe  ilh  rds  may  find  geefe  and  fnipes,  and  in  the  fummer 
months,  wild  cellery  and  forrel. 

No  token  was  feen  by  either,  qf  any  fettlement  ever 
made  upon  is  ifland,  and  Mr.  Macbride  thought  hirnfelf 
io  fecure  from  hoftile  difturbance,  that  when  he  erected 
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inis  wooden  blockhoufe  he  omitted  to  open  the  ports  and 
loopholes. 

When  a  garrifon  was  ftationed  at  Port  Egmotit,  it  was 
neceflary  to  try  what  fuftenance  the  ground  could  be  by 
culture  excited  to  produce.  A  garden  was  prepared,  but 
the  plants  that  fprung  up,  withered  away  in  immaturity. 
Some  fir-feeds  were  fown  •,  but  though  this  be  the  native 
tree  of  rugged  climates,  the  young  firs  that  rofe  above  the 
ground  died  like  weaker-  herbage.  The  cold  continued  long, 
and  the  ocean  leldom  was  at  reft. 

Cattle  fucceeded  better  than  vegetables.  Goats,  fneep, 
and  hogs,  that  were  carried  thither,  were  found  to  thrive 
and  increafe  as  in  other  places. 

Nil  mortalibus  arduum  eft .  There  is  nothing  which  human 
courage  will  not  undertake,  and  little  that  human  patience 
will  not  endure.  The  garrifon  lived  upon  Falkland's  If  and , 
ftrinking  from  the  blaft,  and  fhuddering  at  the  billows. 

This  was  a  colony  which  could  never  become  indepen¬ 
dent,  for  it  never  could  be  able  to  maintain  itfelf.  The 
neceffary  fupplies  were  annually  fent  from  England ,  at  an 
expence  which  the  Admiralty  began  to  think  would  not 
quickly  be  repaid.  But  fhame  of  deferting  a  project,  and 
unwillingnefs  to  contend  with  a  projedlor  that  meant  well, 
continued  the  garrifon,  and  fupplied  it  with  regular  remit¬ 
tances  of  ftores  and  provifion. 

That  of  which  we  were  almoft  weary  ourfelves,  we  did 
not  expett  any  one  to  envy  •,  and  therefore  fuppofed  that 
we  fhould  be  permitted  to  refide  in  Falkland's  If  and,  the 
undifputed  lords  of  tempeft-beaten  barrennefsl 

But  on  the  28th  of  November  17 69,  Captain  Hunt ,  ob- 
ferving  a  Spanifh  fchooner  hovering  about  the  ftland  and 
furveying  it,  fent  the  commander  a  mefiage,  by  which  he 
required  him  to  depart.  The  Spaniard  made  an  appearance 
of  obeying,  but  in  two  days  came  back  with  letters  written 
by  the  governor  of  Port  Solidad,  and  brought  by  the 
chief  officer  of  a  fettlement  on  the  eaft  part  of  Falkland's 
If  and. 

In  this  letter,  dated  Maloutna ,  November  30,  the  gover¬ 
nor  complains,  that  Captain  Hunt,  when  he  ordered  the 
fchooner  to  depart,  affirmed  a  power  to  which  he  could 
have  no  pretenfions,  by  fending  an  imperious  mefiage  to 
the  Spaniards  in  the  king  of  Spain's  own  dominions. 

In  another  letter  fent  at  the  fame  time,  he  fuppofes  the 
Englifj  to  be  in  that  part  only  by  accident,  and  to  be  ready 
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to  depart  at  the  firft  warning.  This  letter  was  accompa¬ 
nied  by  a  prefent,  of  which,  fays  he,  if  it  be  neither  equal 
to  my  defire  nor  to  your  merit ,  you  mujl  impute  the  deficiency  to 
the Jit  action  of  us  both. 

In  return  to  this  hoflile  civility,  Captain  Hunt  warned 
rhem  from  the  ifiand,  which  he  claimed  in  the  name  of  the 
king,  as  belonging  to  the  Englffj  by  right  of  the  firil  du- 
covery  and  the  firil  fettlement. 

This  was  an  affertion  of  more  confidence  than  certain  ty. 
The  right  of  difcovery  indeed  has  already  appeared  to  be 
probable,  but  the  right  which  priority  of  fettlement  confers 
I  know  not  whether  we  yet  can  eftablixh. 

On  December  10,  the  officer  fent  by  the  Governor,  of 
P  rt  Solidad  made  three  prctefts  again!!  Captain  Hunt ;  for 
threatening  to  fire  upon  him  ;  for  oppofing  his  entrance 
into  Port  Egmont ;  and  for  entering  himfelf  into  Port  Solidad 
On  the  1 2th  the  Governor  of  Part  Solidad  formally  warned 
Captain  Hunt  to  leave  Port  Egmont ,  and  to  forbear  the 
navigation  of  thefe  feas,  without  permiffion  from  the  king^ 
of  Spain. 

To  this  Captain  Hunt  replied  by  repeating  his  former 
claim  ;  by  declaring  that  his  orders  were  to  keep  poL 
feffion ;  and  by  once  more  warning  the  Spaniards  to  de¬ 
part. 

The  next  month  produced  more  protefts  and  more  re¬ 
plies,  of  which  the  tenor  was  nearly  the  fame.  The  opera¬ 
tions  of  fuch  harmlefs  enmity  having  produced  no  effect, 
were  then  reciprocally  difcontinued,  and  the  Englifh  were 
left  for  a  time  to  enjoy  the  pleafures  of  Falkland’s  If  and 
without  moleflation. 

This  tranquillity,  however,  did  not  laft  long.  A  few 
months  afterwards  (June  4,  177  o)  the  Indifry ,  a  Spanijh 
frigate,  commanded  by  an  officer  whofe  name  was  Mada¬ 
riaga,  anchored  in  Port  Egmont,  bound,  as  was  faid,  for 
Port  Solidad,  and  reduced,  by  a  paffage  from  Buenos  Ayres 
of  fifty-three  days,  to  want  of  water. 

Three  days  afterwards  four  other  frigates  entered  the 
port,  and  a  broad  pendant,  fuch  as  is  borne  by  the  com¬ 
mander  of  a  naval  armament,  was  difplayed  from  the  In¬ 
dufry.  Captain  Farmer  of  the  Swift  frigate,  who  com¬ 
manded  the  garrifon,  ordered  the  crew  of  the  Swift  to  come 
on  ffiore,  and  affift  in  its  defence  and  diredled  captain 
Maltby  to  bring  the  Favourite  frigate,  which  he  command¬ 
ed,  nearer  to  the  land.  The  Spaniards  eafily  difcovering 
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the  purpofe  of  his  motion,  let  him  know,  that  if  he  weighed 
his  anchor,  they  would  fire  upon  his  fillip  ;  but  paying  no 
regard  to  thefe  menaces,  he  advanced  towards  the  fhore. 
The  Spanijh  fleet  followed,  and  two  fhots  were  fired,  which 
fell  at  a  diftance  from  him.  He  then  fent  to  inquire  the 
reafcn  of  fuch  hoftility,  and  was  told  that  the  fhots  were 
intended  only  as  fignals. 

Both  the  Englijh  Captains  wrote  the  next  day  to  Mada¬ 
riaga  the  Spanijh  Commodore,  warning  him  from  the 
illand,  as  from  a  place  which  the  Englijh  held  by  right  of 
difcovery. 

Madariaga ,  who  feems  to  havd  had  no  defire  of  unnecef- 
fary  mifchief,  invited  them  ( June  9.)  to  fend  an  officer  who 
fhould  take  a  view  of  his  forces,  that  they  might  be  con¬ 
vinced  of  the  vanity  of  refiftance,  and  do  that  without 
compulfion  which  he  was  upon  refufal  prepared  to  en¬ 
force. 

An  officer  was  fent,  who  found  fixteen  hundred  men, 
with  a  train  of  twenty-feven  cannon,  four  mortars,  and 
two  hundred  bombs.  The  fleet  confifted  of  five  frigates, 
from  twenty  to  thirty  guns,  which  were  now  ftationed 
oppofite  to  the  BlockJaoufe. 

He  then  fent  them  a  formal  memorial,  in  which  he 
rnaintained  his  mafter’s  right  to  the  whole  Magellanick  re¬ 
gion,  and  exhorted  the  Englijh  to  retire  quietly  from  the  fet- 
tlement,  which  they  could  neither  juflify  by  right,  nor 
maintain  by  power. 

He  offered  them  the  liberty  of  carrying  away  what¬ 
ever  they  were  defirous  to  remove,  and  promifed  his  receipt 
for  what  fliould  be  left,  that  no  lofs  might  be  fuffered  by 
them. 

His  propofitions  were  exprefled  in  terms  of  great  civility  •, 
but  he  concludes  with  demanding  an  anfwer  in  fifteen 
minutes. 

Having  while  he  was  writing  received  the  letters  of 
warning  written  the  day  before  by  the  Englijh  Captains, 
he  told  them,  that  he  thought  himfeif  able  to  prove  the 
king  of  Spain’s  title  to  all  thofe  countries,  but  that  this  was 
no  time  for  verbal  altercations.  He  perfifted  in  his 
determination,  and  allowed  only  fifteen  minutes  for  an 
anfwer. 

To  this  it  was  replied  by  Captain  Fanner,  that  though 
there  had  been  prefcribed  yet  a  fhorter  time,  he  fhould  ftill 
refolutely  defend  his  charge  5  that  this,  v, Tether  menace  or 
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force,  would  be  confidered  as  an  infult  on  the  Britjb  flag, 
and  that  fatisfaftion  would  certainly  be  required. 

On  the  next  day  ( June  10.)  Madariaga  landed  his  forces, 
and  it  may  be  eafijy  imagined  that  he  had  no  bloody  con- 
queft.  The  Engl/Jlj  had  only  a  wooden  blockhoufe  built  at 
JPoslwich,  and  carried  in  pieces  to  the  ifland  with  a  fmali 
battery  of  cannon.  To  contend  with  obftinacy  had  been 
only  to  Javifh  life  without  ufe  or  hope.  After  the  exchange 
of  a  very  few  fhots,  a  capitulation  was  propofed. 

The  SpanJJj  Commander  acted  with  moderation  ;  he  exr 
erted  little  of  the \  conqueror  j  what  he  had  offered  before 
the  attack,  he  granted  after  the  victory  ;  the  Englijh  were 
allowed  to  leave  the  place  with  every  honour,  only  their 
departure  was  delayed  by  the  terms  of  the  capitulation 
twenty  days  ;  and  to  fecure  their  flay,  the  rudder  of  the 
Favourite  was  taken  off.  What  they  defired  to  carry  away 
they  removed  without  moleftation  ;  and  of  what  they  left 
an  inventory  was  drawn,  for  which  the  Spanijh  officer  by 
his  receipt  promifed  to  be  accountable. 

Of  this  petty  revolution,  fo  fudden  and  fo  diftant,  the 
EngliJJj  miniftry  could  not  poffibly  have  fuch  notice  as  might 
enable  them  to  prevent  it.  The  conqueft,  if  fuch  it  may  be 
called,  coft  but  three  days  ;  for  the  Spaniards ,  either  fup- 
pofing  the  garrifon  ftronger  than  it  was,  or  refolving  to 
trull  nothing  to  chance,  or  confidering  that,  as  their  force 
was  greater,  there  was  iefs  danger  of  bloodfhed,  came  with 
a  power  that  made  refiftance  ridiculous,  and  at  once  de¬ 
manded  and  obtained  poffeffion.  ■ 

The  firft  account  of  any  difeontent  exprefied  by  .the 
Spaniards  was  brought  by  Captain  Hunt ,  who  arriving  at 
Plymouth  June  3,  1770,  informed  the  Admiralty  that  the 
ifland  had  been  claimed  hr  December  py  the  Governor  of 
Port  Solidad. 

This  claim,  made  by  an  officer  of  fo  little  dignity, 
without  any  known  direction  from  his  fuperiors,  could 
be  confidered  only  as  the  zeal  or  officioufnefs  of  an  indivi¬ 
dual,  unworthy  of  public  notice,  or  the  formality  of  re- 
monftrance.  '  , 

In  Augujl  Mr.  Harris,  the  refident  at  Madrid,  gave 
notice  to  lord  \Veymouth  of  an  account  newly  brought  to 
Cadiz,  that  the  Englijh  were  in  pofieffion  of  Port  Cuizada , 
the  fame  which  we  call  Port  Egmont ,  in  the  Magellanick 
irea  ;  that  in  January  they  had  warned  away  two  Spanijh 
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Slips  *,  and  that  an  armament  was  fent  out  in  May  from 
Buenos  Ayres  to  diflodge  them. 

It  was  perhaps  not  yet  certain  that  this  account  was  true  ; 
but  the  information,  however  faithful,  was  too  late  for  pre¬ 
vention.  It  was  eafily  known,  that  a  fleet  difpatched  in 
May  had  before  Augujl  fucceeded  or  mifcarrjed. 

In  October,  Captain  Maltby  fame  to  England ,  and  gave 
the  account  which  I  have  now  epitomifed,  of  his  expulfion 
from  Falkland’s  IJlands. 

From  this  moment  the  whole  nation  can  witnefs  that  no 
time  was  loft.  The  navy  was  furveyed,  the  fhips  refitted, 
and  commanders  appointed  j  and  a  powerful  fleet  was 
afl'embled,  well  manned  and  well  ftored,  with  expedition 
after  fo  long  a  peace  perhaps  never  known  before,  and  with 
vigour  which  after  the  wafte  of  fo  long  a  war  fcarcely  any 
other  nation  had  been  capable  of  exerting. 

This  preparation,  fo  illuftrious  in  the  eyes  of  Europe., 
and  fo  efficacious  in  its  event,  was  obftrudted  by  the  ut- 
moft  power  of  that  noify  faction  which  has  too  long  filled 
the  kingdom,  fometimhs  with  the  roar  of  pmpty  menace, 
and  fometimes  with  the  yell  of  hypocritical  lamentation. 
Every  man  faw,  and  every  honeft  man  faw  with  detefta- 
tion,  that  they  who  defired  to  force  their  fovereign  into 
war,  endeavoured  at  the  fame  time  to  difable  him  from 
action. 

The  vigour  and  fpirit  of  the  miniftry  eafily  broke  through 
all  the  machinations  of  thefe  pigmy  rebels,  and  our  arma¬ 
ment  was  quickly  fuch  as  was  likely  to  make  our  negocia- 
tions  effedfual. 

The  prince  of  Majferan ,  in  his  firft  conference  with  the 
Englijh  minifters,  on  this  occafion,  owned  that  he  had  from 
Madrid  received  intelligence  that  the  Englijh  had  been 
forcibly  expelled  from  Falkland’s  If! and  by  Buccarelli ,  the 
governor  of  Buenos  Ayres,  without  any  particular  orders  from 
the  king  of  Spain.  But  being  afleed,  whether  in  his  mafter’s 
name  he  difavowed  Buccarelli’ s  violence,  he  refufed  to  an- 
fwer  without  direction. 

Thp  feene  of  negociation  was  now  removed  to  Madrid , 
and  in  September  Mr.  Harris  was  directed  to  demand  from 
Grimaldi  the  Spanijh  minifter  the  reftitution  of  Falkland’s 
If  and,  and  a  difavowalof  Buccarelli’ s  hoftilities. 

It  was  to  be  expected  that  Grimaldi  would  object  to 
us  our  own  behaviour,  who  had  ordered  the  Spaniards  to 
depart  from  the  fame  ifland.  To  this  it  was  replied,  That 
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the  EngUJh  forces  were  indeed  directed  to  warn  other  na¬ 
tions  away  ;  but  if  compliance  were  refufed,  to  proceed 
quietly  in  making  their  fettlement,  and  fuffer  the  fubjefts 
of  whatever  power  to  remain  there  without  moleftation. 
By  poffeffion  thus  taken,  there  was  only  a  difputable  claim 
advanced,  which  might  be  peaceably  and  regularly  decided, 
without  infult  and  without  force  •,  and  if  the  Spaniards  had 
complained  at  the  Britijh  court,  their  reafons  would  have 
been  heard,  and  all  injuries  redreffed  ;  but  that,  by  prefup- 
pofing  the  juftice  of  their  own  title,  and  having  recourfe  to 
arms,  without  any  previous  notice  or  remonftrance,  they 
had  violated  the  peace,  and  infulted  the  Brit  if:  government ; 
and  therefore  it  was  expedited  that  fatisfadlion  fhould  be 
made  by  publick  difavowal  and  immediate  reftitution. 

The  anfwer  of  Grimaldi  was  ambiguous  and  cold.  He 
did  not  allow  that  any  particular  orders  had  been  given  for 
driving  the  Englf)  from  their  fettlement  ;  but  made  no 
fcruple  of  declaring,  that  fuch  an  ejection  was  nothing 
more  than  the  fcttlers  might  have  expedted  ;  and  that 
Buccarelli  had  not,  in  his  opinion,  incurred  any  blame,  as 
the  general  injunctions  to  the  American  governors  were, 
to  fulfer  no  incroachments  on  the  Spanif:  dominions. 

In  October  the  prince  of  MaJJeran  propofed  a  convention 
for  the  accommodation  of  differences  by  mutual  conceffions, 
in  which  the  warning  given  to  the  Spaniards  by  Hunt 
fhould  be  difavowed  on  one  fide,  and  the  violence  ufed  by 
Buccarelli  on  the  other.  This  offer  was  confidered  as  little 
lefs  than  a  new  infult,  and  Grimaldi  was  told,  that  injury 
required  reparation  ;  that  when  either  party  had  buffered 
evident  wrong,  there  was  not  the  parity  fubfifting  which  is 
-implied  in  conventions  and  contradls ;  that  we  confidered 
curfelves  as  openly  infulted,  and  demanded  fatisfadlion 
plenary  and  unconditional. 

Grimaldi  affected  to  wonder  that  we  were  not  yet  appeafed 
by  their  conceffions.  They  had,  he  faid,  granted  all  that 
was  required  ;  they  had  -offered  to  reftore  the  illand  in  the 
ffate  in  which  they  found  it ;  but  he  thought  that  they 
likewife  might  hope  for  force  regard,  and  that  the  warning 
Lent  by  Hunt  would  be  difavowed. 

'  Mr.  Harris ,  our  minifler  at  Madrid,  infiffed  that  the  in¬ 
jured  party  had  a  right  to  unconditional  reparation,  and 
Grimaldi  delayed  his  anfwer  that  a  council  might  be  called. 
In  a  few  days  orders  were  difpatched  to  prince  Maferan, 
by  which  he  was  commiffioned  to  declare  the  king  of 
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Spain's,  readinefs  to  fatisfy  the  demands  of  the  king  of 
England,  in  expectation  of  receiving  from  him  reciprocal 
fatisfadlion,  by  the  difavowal,  fo  often  required}  of  Hunt’s 
warning. 

Finding  the  Spaniards  difpofed  to  make  no  other  acknow¬ 
ledgments,  the  Englijh  miniftry  confidered  a  war  as  not 
likely  to  be  long  avoided.  In  the  latter  end  of  November 
private  notice  was  given  of  their  danger  to  the  merchants 
at  Cadiz,  and  the  officers  abfent  from  Gibraltar  were  re¬ 
manded  to  their  polls.  Our  naval  force  was  every  day 
increafed,  and  we  made  no  abatement  of  our  original  de¬ 
mand. 

The  obftinacy  of  the  Spanifi  court  ftill  continued,  and 
about  the  end  of  the  year  all  hope  of  reconciliation  was  fo 
nearly  extinguifhed,  that  Mr.  Harris  was  directed  to 
withdraw,  with  the  ufual  forms,  from  his  refidence  at 
Madrid. 

Moderation  is  commonly  firm,  and  firmnefs  is  common¬ 
ly  fuccefsful  •,  having  not  fwelled  our  firft  requifition  with 
any  fuperfiuous  appendages,  we  had  nothing  to  yield,  we 
therefore  only  repeated  our  firft  propofition,  prepared  for 
war,  though  defirous  of  peace. 

About  this  time,  as  it  is  well  known,  the  king-  of  France 
difmiffed  Choifeul  from  his  employments.  What  effect 
this  revolution  of  the  French  court  had  upon  the  Spanijh 
counfels,  1  pretend  not  to  be  informed.  Choifeul  had  always 
profeffed  pacifick  difpofitions,  nor  is  it  certain,  however  it 
may  be  fufpefted,  that  he  talked  in  different  ftrains  to  differ¬ 
ent  parties. 

It  feems  to  be  almoft  the  univerfal  error  of  hiftcrians  to 
fuppofe  it  politically,  as  it  is  phyficaily  true,  that  every 
effeCl  has  a  proportionate  caufe.  In  the  inanimate  aftion 
of  matter  upon  matter,  the  motion  produced  can  be  but 
equal  to  the  force  of  the  moving  power  ;  but  the  operations 
of  life,  whether  private  or  publick,  admit  no  fuch  laws. 
The  caprices  of  voluntary  agents  laugh  at  calculation.  It 
is  not  always  that  there  is  a  ftrong  reafon  for  a  great  event. 
Obftinacy  and  flexibility,  malignity,  and  kindnefs,  give  place 
alternately  to  each  other,  and  the  reafon  of  thefe  viciffitudes, 
however  important  may  be  the  confequences,  often  efcapes 
the  mind  in  which  the  change  is  made. 

Whether  the  alteration  which  began  in  January  to  appear 
in  the  Spanijh  counfels,  had  any  other  caufe  than  conviction 
ef  the  impropriety  of  their  paft  conduct,  and  of  the  danger 
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of  a  new  war,  it  is  not  eafy  to  decide ;  but  they  begai?ft 
whatever  was  the  reafon,  to  relax  their  haughtinefs,  and 
Mr.  Harris’s  departure  was  countermanded. 

The  demands  firft  made  by  England  were  ftill  continued, 
and  on  January  2 2d,  the  prince  of  Mafferan  delivered  a 
declaration,  in  which  the  king  of  Spain  difavows  the  violent 
enterprife  of  Buccarclli,  and  promifes  to  re/lore  the  port  and 
fort  called  Egmoirt,  with  all  the  artillery  and  fores ,  according 
to  the  inventory. 

To  this  promife  of  reftitution  is  fubjoined  that  this  en¬ 
gagement  to  ref  ore  Port  Egmont,  cannot ,  nor  ought  in  any 
•wife  to  off  eel  the  quefion  of  the  prior  right  of  fovereignty  of 
the  Malouine  otherwfe  called  Falkland’/  Iflands. 

This  conceffion  was  accepted  by  the  Earl  of  Rochford, 
who  declared  on  the  part  of  his  matter,  that  the  prince  of 
Majferan  being  authorized  by  his  catholick  majefty,  to  offer 
in  his  majefy’s  name  to  the  king  of  Great  Britain,  a  fatisfadlion 
for  the  injury  done  him  by  difpoffeffng  him  of  Port  Egmont, 
and  having  figned  a  declaration  exprefiing  that  his  catholick 
majefty  dfavows  the  expedition  againf  Port  Egmont,  and 
engages  to  reftore  it  in  the  ftate  in  which  it  ftood  before  the 
10th  of  June  1770,  his  Britanniek  majefy  noil l  look  upon  the 
faid  declaration ,  together  with  the  full  performance  of  the  en¬ 
gagement  on  the  part  of  his  catholick  majefy ,  as  a  fatis faction 
for  the  injury  done  to  the  crown  of  Great  Britain-/ 

This  is  all  that  was  originally  demanded.  The  expedi¬ 
tion  is  difavowed,  and  the  ill  and  is  reftored.  An  injury 
is  acknowledged  by  the  reception  of  Lord  Rochford’ s  paper, 
who  twice  mentions  tire  word  injury  and  twice  the  word 
fatisfaclion. 

The  Spaniards  have  ftipulated  that  the  grant  of  pofleflion 
fhall  not  preclude  the  queftion  of  prior  right,  a  queftion 
which  we  fhall  probably  make  no  hafte  to  difeufs,  and  a 
right  of  wdiich  no  formal  refignation  was  ever  required. 
This  referve  has  fupplied  matter  for  much  clamour,  and 
perhaps  the  Englijh  mmiftry  would  have  been  better  pleafed 
had  the  declaration  been  without  it.  But  when  wre  have 
obtained  all  that  was  aiked,  why  fhould  we  complain  that 
we  have  not  more  ?  When  the  polfelTion  is  conceded,  wdiere 
is  the  evil  that  the  right,  which  that  conceffion  fuppofes  to 
be  merely  hypothetical,  is  referred  to  the  Greek  calends  for 
a  future  difquifition  ?  Were  the  Switzers  lefs  free  or  lefs 
fecure,  becaufe  after  their  defedfion  from  the  houfe  of 
Aufria  they  had  never  been  declared  independent  before  the 
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treaty  of  Weflphalia  ?  Is  the  king  of  France  lefs  a  fovereign 
becaufe  the  king  of  England  partakes  his  title  ? 

If  fovereignty  implies  undifputed  right,  fcarce  any  prince 
is  a  fovereign  through  his  whole  dominions  ;  if  fovereignty 
confifts  in  this,  .that  no  fuperior  is  acknowledged,  our  king 
reigns  at  Port  Egmont  with  fovereign  authority.-  Almoft 
every  new  acquired  territory  is  in  fome  degree  controverti¬ 
ble,  and  till  the  controverfy  is  decided,  a  term  very  diffi¬ 
cult  to  be  fixed,  all  that  can  be  had  is  real  poffeffion  and 
adfual  dominion. 

This  furely  is  a  fufficient  anfwer  to  the  feudal  gabble  of 
a  man  who  is  every  day  lefieixing  that  fplendour  of  charadler 
which  once  illuminated  the  kingdom,  then  dazzled,  and 
i  afterwards  inflamed  it  •,  and  for  whom  it  will  be  happy 
if  the  nation  {hall  at  laft  difmifs  him  to  namelefs  obfcurity 
with  that  equipoife  of  blame  and  praife  which  Corneille  al¬ 
lows  to  Rich  lieu,  a  man  who,  I  think,  had  much  of  his  merit, 
and  many  of  his  faults. 

Chacun  park  a  fon  gre  de  ce  grand  Cardinal, 

Mats  pour  moi  je  n’en  dirai  rien  ; 

II  m’  a  fait  trop  de  bien  pour  en  dire  da  mal, 

II  rn  a  fait  trop  de  mal  pour  en  dire  du  bien . 

To  pufh  advantages  too  far  is  neither  generous  nor  juft. 
Had  we  infilled  on  a  conceffion  of  antecedent  right,  it  may 
not  miflaecome  us,  either  as  moralifts  or  politicians,  to  con- 
fider  what  Grimaldi  could  have  anfwered.  'We  have  already, 
he  might  fay,  granted  you  the  whole  effedl  of  right,  and 
have  not  denied  you  the  name.  We  have  not  faid  that  the 
right  was  ours  before  this  conceffion,  but  only  that  what 
right  we  had,  is  not  by  this  conceffion  vacated.  We  have 
now  for  more  than  tvyo  centuries  ruled  large  tracfts  of  the 
American  continent,  by  a  claim  which  perhaps  is  valid  onlv 
upon  this  confideration,  that  no  power  can  produce  a  better-, 
by  die  right  of  difcovery  and  prior  fettlement.  And  by 
fuch  titles  almoft  all  the  dominions  of  the  earth  are  holden, 
except  that  their  original  is  beyond  memory,  and  greater 
obfcurity  gives  them  greater  veneration.  Should  we  allow 
this  plea  to  be  annulled,  the  whole  fabrick  of  our  empire 
{hakes  at  the  foundation.  When  you  fuppofe  yourfelves  to 
have  firft  defcried  the  difputed  ifland,  you  fuppofe  what 
you  can  hardly  prove.  We  were  at  leaft  the  general  difcover- 
ers  of  the  Magellanick  region,  and  have  hitherto  held  it 
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with  all  its  adjacencies.  The  juliice  of  this  tenure  the 
world  has  hitherto  admitted,  and  yourfelves  at  leaft  tacitly 
allowed  it,  when  about  twenty  years  ago  you  defifted  from 
your  purpofed  expedition,  and  exprefsly  difowned  any  de- 
fign  of  fettling,  where  you  are  now  not  content  to  fettle  and 
to  reign,  without  extorting  fuch  a  confeffion  of  original 
right,  as  may  invite  every  other  nation  to  follow  you. 

To  confiderations  fuch  as  thefe,  it  is  reafonable  to  im= 
pute  that  anxiety  of  the  Spaniards ,  from  which  the  import¬ 
ance  of  this  ifland  is  inferred  by  Junius ,  one  of  the  few 
writers  of  his  defpicable  fatlion  whofe  name  does  not  dif- 
grace  the  page  of  an  opponent.  The  value  of  the  thing 
difputed  may  be  very  different  to  him  that  gains  and  him. 
that  lofes  it.  The  Spaniards,  by  yielding  Falkland’s  IJland , 
have  admitted  a  precedent  of  what  they  think  encroach¬ 
ment  ;  have  fuffered  a  breach  to  be  made  in  the  outworks  of 
their  empire  ■,  and,  notwithstanding  the  referve  of  prior 
tight,  have  fuffered  a  dangerous  exception  to  the  preferip- 
tive  tenure  of  their  American  territories. 

Such  is  the  lofs  of  Spain  ;  let  us  new  compute  the  profit 
of  Britain.  We  have,  by  obtaining  a  difavowal  of  Butca- 
relli’s  expedition,  and  a  restitution  of  our  fettlement,  main¬ 
tained  the  honour  of  the  crown,  and  the  fuperiority  of  our 
influence.  Beyond  this  what  have  we  acquired  ?  What, 
but  a  bleak  and  gloomy  folitude,  an  ifland  thrown  afide 
from  human  ufe,  ftormy  iff  winter,  and  barren  in  fummer  •, 
an  ifland  which  not  the  fouthern  favages  have  dignified  with 
habitation  ;  where  a  garrifon  muff  be  kept  in  a  ftate  that 
contemplates  with  envy  the  exiles  of  Siberia  of  which  the 
expence  will  be  perpetual,  and  the  ufe  only  occafional  •,  and 
which,  if  fortune  fmile  upon  our  labours,  may  become  a  neft 
of  fmugglers  in  peace,  "and  in  war  the  refuge  of  future# 
Buccaniers.  To  all  this  the  government  has  now  given' 
ample  atteftation,  for  the  ifland  has  been  fince  abandoned, 
and  perhaps  was  kept  only  to  quiet  clamours,  with  an  in¬ 
tention,  not  then  wholly  concealed,  of  quitting  it  in  a  fliort 
time. 

This  is  the  country  of  which  we  have  now  poffeflion,  and 
of  which  a  numerous  party  pretends  to  with  that  we  had 
murdered  thoufands,  for  the  titular  fovereignty.  To  charge 
any  men  with  fuch  madnefs,  approaches  to  an  accufation 
defeated  by  its  own  incredibility.  As  they  have  been  long 
accumulating  falfehoods,  it  is  poffible  that  they  are  now 
onlv  adding  another  to  the  heap,  and  that  they  do  not  mean 
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•all  that  they  profefs.  But  of  this  faction  what  evil  may  not 
be  credited  ?  They  have  hitherto  fhewn  no  virtue,  and  very 
little  wit,  beyond  that  mifchievous  cunning  for  which  it  is 
held  by  Hale  that  children  may  be  hanged. 

As  war  is  the  laft  of  remedies,  cunBa  prius  tentanda,  all 
lawful  expedients  mull  be  ufed  to  avoid  it.  As  war  is  the 
extremity  of  evil,  it  is  furely  the  duty  of  thofe  whofe  ftation 
intrufts  them  with  the  care  of  nations,  to  avert  it  from  their 
charge.  There  are  difeafes  of  animal  nature  which  nothing 
but  amputation  can  remove  ;  fo  there  may,  by  the  deprava¬ 
tion  of  human  paflions,  be  fometimes  a  gangrene  in  col¬ 
lective  life  for  which  fire  and  the  fword  are  the  neceflary 
remedies  -,  but  in  what  can-  (kill  or  caution  be  better  {hewn 
than  preventing  fuch  dreadful  operations,  while  there  is  yet 
room  for  gentler  methods  ? 

It  is  wonderful  with  what  coolnefs  and  indifference  the 
greater  part  of  mankind  fee  war  commenced.  Thofe  that 
hear  of  it  at  a  diftance,  or  read  of  it  in  books,  but  have 
never  prefented  its  evils  to  their  minds,  confider  it  as  little 
more  than  a  fplendid  game,  a  proclamation,  an  army,  a 
battle,  and  a  triumph.  Some  indeed  muft  perifh  in  the 
molt  fuccefsful  field,  but  they  die  upon  the  bed  of  honour, 
refigrt  their  lives  atnidjl  the  joys  of  conquefiy  andy  filled  with 
England’s  glory ,  fmile  in  death. 

The  life  of  a  modern  foldier  is  ill  reprefented  by  heroick 
fiction.  War  has  means  of  deftruCtion  more  formidable 
than  the  cannon  and  the  fword.  Of  the  thoufands  and  ten 
thoufands  that  perifhed  in  our  late  contefts  with  France  and 
Spain,  a  very  fmall  part  ever  felt  the  ftroke  of  an  enemy  ; 
the  reft  languifhed  in  tents  and  (hips,  amidft  damps  and 
putrefaction  ;  pale,  torpid,  fpiritlefs,  and  helplefs  ;  gafping. 
and  groaning,  unpitied  among  men,  made  obdurate  by 
long  continuance  of  hopelefs  mifery ;  and  were  at  laft 
whelmed  in  pits,  or  heaved  into  the  ocean,  without  notice 
and  without  remembrance.  By  incommodious  encamp¬ 
ments  and  unwholefome  ftations,  where  courage  is  ufelefs, 
and  enterprife  impracticable,  fleets  are  filently  difpeopled, 
and  armies  fluggifhly  melted  away. 

Thus  is  a  people  gradually  exhaufted,  for  the  moil  part, 
with  little  effeCt.  The  wars  of  civilized  nations  make  very 
flow  changes  in  the  fyftern  of  empire.  The  publick  per¬ 
ceives  fcarcely  any  alteration  but  an  increafe  of  debt  ;  and 
the  few  individuals  who  are  benefited,  are  not  fuppofed  to 
have  the  cleared  right  to  their  advantages.  If  he  that  {hared 
Vol.  IV.  A  a  the 
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the  danger  enjoyed  the  profit,  and  after  bleeding  in  the 
battle  grew  rich  by  the  vidtory,  he  might  {hew  his  gains 
without  envy.  But  at  the  conclufion  of  a  ten  years  war, 
how  are  we  recompenfed  for  the  death  of  multitudes  and  the 
expence  of  millions,  but  by  contemplating  the  fudden  glories 
of  paymafters  and  agents,  contractors  and  commiflaries, 
whofe  equipages  fhine  like  meteors,  and  whofe  palaces  rife 
like  exhalations  ? 

Thefe  are  the  men  who,  without  virtue,  labour,  or 
hazard,  are  growing  rich  as  their  country  is  impoverifhea  ; 
they  rejoice  when  obftinacy  or  ambition  adds  another  year 
to  daughter  and  devaftation  •,  and  laugh  from  their  defies  at 
bravery  -and  fcience,  while  they  are  adding  figure  to  figure, 
and  cipher  to  cipher,  hoping  for  a  new  contradt  from  a 
new  armament,  and  computing  the  profits  of  a  fiege  or 
tempeft. 

Thofe  who  fuller  their  minds  to  dwell  on  thefe  confedera¬ 
tions  will  think  it  no  great  crime  in  the  miniftry  that  they 
have  not  fnatched  with  eagernefs  the  firft  opportunity  of 
ruffling  into  the  field,  when  they  were  able  to  obtain  by 
quiet  negociation  all  the  real  good  that  victory  could  have 
brought  us. 

Of  vidtory  indeed  every  nation  is  confident  before  the 
{word  is  drawn  ;  and  this  mutual  confidence  produces  that 
wantonnefs  of  bloodlhed  that  has  fo  often  defolated  the 
world.  But  it  is  evident,  that  of  contradictory  opinions 
one  mult  be  wrong,  and  the  hiftory  of  mankind  does  not 
want  examples  that  may  teach  caution  to  the  daring,  and 
moderation  to  the  proud. 

Let  us  not  think  our  laurels  blafted  by  condefcending  to 
inquire,  whether  we  might  not  poffibly  grow  rather  lefs 
than  greater  bv  attacking  Spain  ?  Whether  we  Ihould  have 
to  contend  with  Spain  alone,  whatever  has  been  promifed  by 
our  patriots,  may  very  reafonably  be  doubted.  A  war  de¬ 
clared  for  the  empty  found  of  an  ancient  title  to  a  Magel- 
lanick  rock,  would  raife  the  indignation  of  the  earth  againlt 
us.  Thefe  encroac’hers  on  the  wafte  of  nature,  fays  our 
ally  the  Ruffian ,  if  they  fucceed  in  their  firft  effort  of  ufurpa- 
tion,  will  make  war  upon  us  for  a  title  to  Kamfchatfcba. 
Thefe  univerfal  fettlers,  fays  our  ally  the  Dane ,  will  in  a 
fhort  time  fettle  upon  Greenland ,  and  a  fleet  will  batter 
Copenhagen ,  tiil  we  are  willing  to  confefs  that  it  always  was 
*:heir  own. 
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In  a  quarrel  like  this,  it  is  not  poflible  that  any  power 
ihould  favour  usj  and  it  is  very  likely  that  fome  would  op- 
pofe  us.  The  French ,  we  are  told,  are  otherwife  employed  ; 
the  contefts  between  the  king  of  France  and  his  own  fub- 
jetts  are  fufficient  to  withhold  him  from  fupporting  Spain . 
But  who  does  not  know  that  a  foreign  war  has  often  put  a 
flop  to  civil  difeords  ?  It  withdraws  the  attention  of  the 
publick,  from  domeftick  grievances,  and  affords  opportuni¬ 
ties  of  difmiffing  the  turbulent  and  reftlefs  to  diftant  em¬ 
ployments.  The  Spaniards  have  always  an  argument  of 
irrefiftible  perfuafion.  If  France  will  not  fupport  them 
againft  England ,  they  will  (Lengthen  England  againft 
France. 

But  let  us  indulge  a  dream  of  idle  fpeculation,  and  fup- 
pofe  that  we  are  to  engage  with  Spain ,  and  with  Spain 
alone  ;  it  is  not  even  yet  very  certain  that  much  advantage 
will  be  gained.  Spain  is  not  eafily  vulnerable  •,  her  king¬ 
dom,  by  the  lofs  or  ceffion  of  many  fragments  of  dominion, 
is  become  folid  and  compadL  The  Spaniards  have  indeed 
no  fleet  able  to  oppofe  us,  but  they  will  not  endeavour 
a£lual  oppofition  ;  they  will  fhut  themfelves  up  in  their 
own  territories,  and  let  us  exhauft  our  feamen  in  a  hope- 
lefs  fiege.  They  will  give  commifflons  to  privateers  of  every 
nation,  who  will  prey  upon  our  merchants  without  poflibi- 
lity  of  reprifal.  If  they  think  their  plate  fleet  in  danger, 
they  will  forbid  it  to  fet  fail,  and  live  a  while  upon  the  credit 
of  treafure  which  all  Europe  knows  to  be  fafe  ;  and  which, 
if  our  obftinacy  fhould  continue  till  they  can  no  longer  be 
without  it,  will  be  conveyed  to  them  with  fecrecy  and  fe- 
curity  by  our  natural  enemies  the  French ,  or  by  the  Dutch 
our  natural  allies. 

But  the  whole  continent  of  Span  jh  America  will  lie  open 
to  invafion ;  we  {hall  have  nothing  to  do  but  march  into 
thefe  wealthy  regions,  and  make  their  prefent  mafters  con- 
fefs  that  they  were  always  ours  by  ancient  right,  "vv  e  fhall 
throw  brafs  and  iron  out  of  our  houfes,  and  nothing  but 
filver  will  be  feen  among  us. 

All  this  is  very  defirable,  but  it  is  not  certain  that  it  can 
be  eafily  attained.  Large  trails  of  America  were  added  by 
the  laft  war  to  the  Britijlo  dominions  •,  but  if  the  faction 
credit  their  own  Apollo ,  they  were  conquered  in  Germany. 
They  at  bed  are  only  the  barren  parts  of  the  continent,  the 
refufe  of  the  earlier  adventurers,  which  the  French ,  who 
came  laft,  had  taken  only  as  better  than  nothing. 

A  a  2-  Againft- 
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Againft  the  Spanijh  dominions  we  have  never  hither?© 
been  able  to  do  much.  A  few  privateers  have  grown  rich 
at  their  expence,  but  no  fcheme  of  conqueft  has  yet  been 
fuccefsfuL  They  are  defended  not  by  walls  mounted  with 
cannons  which  by  cannons  may  be  battered,  but  by  the 
ftorms  of  the  deep  and  the  vapours  of  the  land,  by  the 
flames  of  calenture  and  blafts  of  peflilence. 

In  the  reign  of  Elizabeth ,  the  favourite  period  of  Englijh 
greatnefs,  no  enterprifes  againft  America  had  any  other  con¬ 
sequence  than  that  of  extending  Englijh  navigation.  Here 
Qavendijl)  perifhed  after  all  his  hazards  j  and  here  Drake 
and  Hawkins ,  great  as  they  were  in  knowledge  and  in 
fame,  having  promifed  honour  to  themfelves  and  dominion 
to  the  country,  funk  by  defperation  and  mifery  in  dif- 
honourable  graves. 

During  the  protedtorfhip  of  Cromwell ,  a  time  of  which 
the  patriotick  tribes  ftiil  more  ardently  defire  the  return* 
the  Spanijh  dominions  were  again  attempted  ;  but  here,  and 
only  here,  the  fortune  of  Cromwell  made  a  paufe.  His 
forces  were  driver.’  from  Hifpaniola,  his  hopes  of  poffeffing 
the  Wejl  Indies  vanifhed,  and  Jamaica  was  taken,  only  that 
the  whole  expedition  might  not  grow  ridiculous. 

The  attack  of  Carthagena  is  yet  remembered,  where  the 
Spaniards  from  the  ramparts  faw  their  invaders  deftroyed 
by  the  hoftility  of  the  elements  ;  poifoned  by  the  air,  and 
crippled' by  the  dews  ;  where  every  hour  fwept  away  bat¬ 
talions  ;  and  in  the  three  days  that  pafled  between  the  de¬ 
scent  and  re-embarkation,  half  an  army  perifhed. 

In  the  laft  war  the  Havemna  was  taken,  at  what  expence 
is  too  well  remembered'.  May  my  country  be  never  curfed 
with  fuch  another  conqueft  ! 

Thefe  inftances  of  mifcarxiage',  and  thefe  arguments  of 
difficulty,  may  perhaps  abate  the  military  ardour  of  the 
Publiek.  Upon  the  opponents  of  the  government  their 
operation  will  be  different ;  they  wifli  for  war,  but  not 
for  conqueft  ;  vidtory  would  defeat  their  purpofes  equally 
with  peace,  becaufe  profperity  would  naturally  continue 
truft  in  thofe  hands  which  had  ufed  it  fortunately.  The 
patriots  gratified  themfelves  with  expectations  that  fome 
finiftrous  accident,  or  erroneous  condudt,  might  diffufe  dif- 
content  and  inflame  malignity.  Their  hope  is  malevolence, 
and  their  good  is  evil. 

Of  their  zeal  for  their  country  we  have  already  had  a 
fpecimen.  While  they  were  terrifying  the  nation  with 
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■doubts  whether  it  was  any  longer  to  exift  ;  while  they  repre¬ 
sented  invafive  armies  as  hovering  in  the  clouds,  and  hoftile 
fleets  as  emerging  from  the  deeps  ;  they  obftru£ted  our  levies 
of  feamen,  and  embarrafled  our  endeavours  of  defence. 
Of  fuch  men  he  thinks  with  unneceffary  candour  who  does 
hot  believe  them  likely  to  have  promoted  the  mifcarriage 
which  they  defired,  by  intimidating  our  troops  or  betraying 
our  counfels. 

•It  is  confidered  as  an  injury  to  the  Publick  by  thofe 
fanguinary  ftatefmen,  that  though  the  fleet  has  been  re¬ 
fitted  and  manned,  yet  .no  hoftilities  have  followed  ;  and 
they  who  fat  wiftiing  for  mifery  and  daughter  are  difap- 
pointed  of  their  pleafure.  But  as  peace  is  the  end  of  war, 
it  is  the  end  likewife  of  preparations  for  war  ;  and  he 
may  be  juftly  hunted  down  as  the  enemy  of  mankind,  that 
can  chufe  to  fnatch  by  violence  and  hloodlhed,  what  gentler 
means  can  equally  obtain. 

The  miniftry  are  reproached  as  not  daring  to  provoke  an 
enemy,  left  ill  fuccefs  ffiould  difcredit  and  difplace  them. 
I  hope  that  they  had  better  reafons ;  that  they  paid  fome 
regard  to  equity  and  humanity  ;  and  confidered  themfelves 
as  entrufted  with  the  fafety  of  their  fellow  fubje£ts,  and  as 
the  deftroyers  of  all  that  Ihould  be  fuperfluoufly  flaughtered. 
But  let  us  fuppofe  that  their  own  fafety  had  fome  influ¬ 
ence  on  their  condu£l,  they  will  not,  however,  fink  to  a 
level  with  their  enemies.  Though  the  motive  might  be 
felfifh,  the  a£f  was  innocent.  They  who  grow  rich  by  ad- 
miniftering  phyfick,  are  not  to  be  numbered  with  them  that 
get  money  by  difpenfing  poifon.  If  they  maintain  power 
by  harmlelfnefs  and  peace,  they  muft  for  ever  be  at  a  great 
diftance  from  ruffians  who  would  gain  it  by  mifchief  and 
confufion.  The  watch  of  a  city  may  guard  it  for  hire  ;  but 
are  well  employed  in  protecting  it  from  thofe  who  lie  in 
wait  to  fire  the  ftreets  and  rob  the  boufes  amidft  the  con¬ 
flagration. 

An  unfuceefsful  war  would  undoubtedly  have  had  the 
effe£I  which  the  enemies  of  the  miniftry  fo  earneftly  defire  ; 
for  who  could  have  fuftained  the  difgrace  of  folly  ending  in 
misfortune  ?  But  had  wanton  invafion  undefervedly  prof- 
pered,  had  Falkland’s  IJland  been  yielded  unconditionally 
with  every  right  prior  and  pofterior *,  though  the  rabble 
might  have  fhouted,  and  the  windows  have  blazed,  yet 
fchofe  who  know  the  value  of  life,  and  the  uncertainty  of 
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publick  credit,  would  have  murmured,  perhaps  unheard,  at 
the  increafe  of  our  debt  and  the  lofs  of  our  people. 

This  third  of  blood,  however  the  vifible  promoters  of 
fedition  may  think  it  convenient  to  fhrink  from  the  accufa- 
tion,  is  loudly  avowed  by  Junius ,  the  writer  to  whom  his 
party  owes  much  of  its  pride,  and  fome  of  its  popularity. 
Of  Junius  it  cannot  be  faid,  as  of  Ulyjfes ,  that  he  fcatters 
ambiguous  expreffions  among  the  vulgar  •,  for  he  cries 
bavock  without  referve,  and  endeavours  to  let  flip  the  dogs  of 
foreign  or  of  civil  war,  ignorant  whither  they  are  going, 
and  carelefs  what  may  be  their  prey. 

Junius  has  fornetimes  made  his  fatire  felt,  but  let  not  in¬ 
judicious  admiration  miftake  the  venom  of  the  fhaft  for  the 
vigour  of  the  Down  He  has  fornetimes  fported  wdth  lucky 
malice ;  but  to  him  that  knows  his  company,  it  is  not  hard 
to  be  farcaftick  in  a  mafk.  While  he  walks  like  Jack  the 
Giant-killer  in  a  coat  of  darknefs,  he  may  do  much  mifchief 
with  little  ftrength.  Novelty  captivates  the  fuperficial  and 
thoughtlefs ;  vehemence  delights  the  difcontented  and  tur¬ 
bulent.  He  that  contradicts  acknowledged  truth  will  always 
have  an  audience  ;  he  that  yilifa.es  eltablifhed  authority  wall 
always  find  abettors. 

Junius  burft  into  notice  with  a  blaze  of  impudence  which 
has  rarely  glared  upon  the  world  before,  and  drew  the  rabble 
after  him  as  a  monfter  makes  a  fliow.  When  he  had  once 
provided  for  his  fafety  by  impenetrable  fecrecy,  he  had  no¬ 
thing  to  combat  but  truth  and  juftice,  enemies  whom  he 
knows  to  be  feeble  in  the  dark.  Being  then  at  liberty  to 
indulge  himfelf  in  all  the  immunities  of  invifibility  ;  out  of 
the  reach  of  danger,  he  has  been  bold  ;  out  of  the  reach  of 
lhame,  he  has  been  confident.  As  a  rhetorician,  he  has  had 
the  art  of  perfuading  when  he  feconded  defire  ;  as  a  rea- 
ibner,  he  has  convinced  thofe  who  had  no  doubt  before  ;  as 
a  moralift,  he  has  taught  that  virtue  may  difgrace ;  and  as 
a  patriot,  he  has  gratified  the  mean  by  infults  on  the  high. 
Finding  fedition  afcendant,  he  has  been  able  to  advance  it  ; 
finding  the  nation  combuftible,  he  has  been  able  to  inflame 
it.  Let  us  abftraft  from  his  wit  the  vivacity  of  infolence, 
and  withdraw  from  his  efficacy  the  fympathetick  favour  of 
plebeian  malignity  ;  I  do  not  fay  that  we  ffiall  leave  him 
nothing  •,  the  caufe  that  I  defend  fcorns  the  help  of  falfe- 
hood  ;  but  if  we  leave  him  only  his  merit,  what  will  be  his 
praife  ? 
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It  is  not  by  his  livelinefs  of  imagery,  his  pungency  of 
periods,  or  his  fertility  of  allufion,  that  he  detains  the  cits 
of  London,  and  the  boors  of  Middlefex.  Of  ftyle  and  fenti- 
ment  they  take  no  cognizance.  They  admire  him  for  vir¬ 
tues  like  their  own,  for  contempt  of  order  and  violence  of 
outrage,  for  rage  of  defamation  and  audacity  of  falfehcod. 
The  fupporters  of  the  Bill  of  Rights  feel  no  niceties  of  com- 
polition,  nor  dexterities  of  fophiftry  ;  their  faculties  are 
better  proportioned  to  the  bawl-  of  Bellas,  or  barbarity  of 
Beckford ;  but  they  are  told  that  Junius  is  on  their  fide,  and 
they  are  therefore  fure  that  Junius  is  infallible.  Thofe 
who  know  not  whither  he  would  lead  them,  refolve  to  fol¬ 
low  him  ;  and  thofe  who  cannot  find  his  meaning,  hope  he 
means  rebellion. 

Junius  is  an  unufual  phenomenon,  on  which  fome  have 
gazed  with  wonder  and  fome  with  terrour,  but  wonder  and 
terrour  are  tranfitory  paffions.  He  will  foon  be  more  clofely 
viewed  or  more  attentively  examined,  and  what  folly  has 
taken  for  a  comet  that  from  its  flaming  hair  {hook  peftilence 
and  war,  inquiry  will  find  to  be  only  a  meteor  formed  by 
the  vapours  of  putrefying  democracy,  and  kindled  into 
flame  by  the  effervefcence  of  intereft  ftruggling  with  con- 
vidlion  ;  which  after  having  plunged  its  followers  in  a  bog, 
will  leave  us  inquiring  why  we  regard  it. 

Yet  though  I  cannot  think  the  ftyle  of  Junius  fecure  from 
criticifm,  though  his  expreffions  are  often  trite,  and  his 
periods  feeble,  I  fhould  never  have  ftationed  him  where  he 
has  placed  himfelf,  had  I  not  rated  him  by  his  morals  rather 
than  his  faculties.  What,  fays  Pope,  muft  be  the  prieft, 
where  a  monkey  is  the  God?  What  muft  be  the  drudge 
of  a  party  of  which  the  heads  are  Wilkes  and  Crojby,  Saw^ 
bridge  and  Townfend  ? 

Junius  knows  his  own  meaning,  and  can  therefore  tell  it. 
He  is  an  enemy  to  the  miniftry,  he  fees  them  growing 
hourly  ftronger.  He  knows  that  a  war  at  once  unjuft  and 
unfuccefsful  would  have  certainly  difj?laced  them,  and  is 
therefore,  in  his  zeal  for  his  country,  angry  that  war  was 
not  unjuftly  made,  and  unfuccefsfully  conducted.  But  there 
are  others  whofe  thoughts  are  lefs  clearly  exprefied,  and 
whofe  fchemes  perhaps  are  lefs  confequentially  digefted ; 
who  declare  that  they  do  not  with  for  a  rupture,  yet  con¬ 
demn  the  miniftry  for  not  doing  that,  by  which  a  rupture 
would  naturally  have  been  made, 
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If  one  party  refolves  to  demand  what  the  other  refolvcs 
±0  refufe,  the  difpute  can  be  determined  only  by  arbitration  ; 
and  between  powers  who  have  no  common  fuperiour,  there 
is  no  other  arbitrator  than  the  fword. 

Whether  the  miniftry  might  not  equitably  have  demanded 
more,  is  not  worth  a  queftion.  The  utmoft  exertion  of 
right  is  always  invidious,  and  where  claims  are  not  ealily 
determinable  is  always  dangerous.  We  aiked  all  that  was 
necelfary,  and  perfifted  in  our  firft  claim  without  mean 
receflion,  or  wanton  aggravation.  The  Spaniards  found  us 
refolute,  and  complied  after  a  flrort  druggie. 

The  real  crime  of  the  miniftry  is,  that  they  have  found 
the  means  of  avoiding  their  own  ruin  ;  but  the  charge 
againft  them  is  multifarious  and  confufed,  as  will  happen 
when  malice  and  difcontent  are  afhamed  of  their  complaint. 
The  pad  and  the  future  are  complicated  in  the  cenfure. 
We  have  heard  a  tumultuous  clamour  about  honour  and 
rights,  injuries  and  infults,  the  Britijl)  flag,  and  the  Far- 
vourite’s  rudder,  Buccarelli's  conduct,  and  Grimaldi's  de¬ 
clarations,  the  Manilla  ranfom,  delays  and  reparation. 

Through  the  whole  argument  of  the  fadfion  runs  the 
general  error,  that  our  fettlement  on  Falkland's  IJland  was 
not  only  lawful  but  unqueftionable  ;  that  our  right  was  not 
only  certain  but  acknowledged  ;  and  that  the  equity  of  our 
conduct  was  fuch,  that  the  Spaniards  could  not  blame  or 
obftrudt  it  without  combating  their  own  convidtion,  and 
oppofing  the  general  opinion  of  mankind. 

If  once  it  be  difcovered  that,  in  the  opinion  of  the  Spa¬ 
niards ,  our  fettlement  was  ufurped,  our  claim  arbitrary, 
and  our  condudt  infolent,  all  that  has  happened  will  appear 
to  follow  by  a  natural  concatenation.  Doubts  will  produce 
difputes  and  difquifition,  difquifition  requires  delay,  and 
delay  caufes  inconvenience. 

Had  the  Spanijh  government  immediately  yielded  uncon¬ 
ditionally  all  that  was  required,  we  might  have  been  fatif- 
fied  5  but  what  would  Europe  have  judged  of  their  fubmif- 
fion  ?  that  they  fhrunk  before  us  as  a  conquered  people, 
who  having  lately  yielded  to  our  arms,  were  now  compelled 
to  facrifice  to  our  pride.  The  honour  of  the  Publick  is 
indeed  of  high  importance  ;  but  we  muft  remember  that 
we  have  had  to  tranfaft  with  a  mighty  king  and  a  powerful 
nation,  who  have  unluckily  been  taught  to  think  that  they 
have  honour  to  keep  or  lofe  as  well  as  ourfelves. 


When 
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When  the  Admiralty  were  told  in  June  of  the  warning 
given  to  Hunt,  they  were,  I  fuppofe,  informed  that  Hunt 
had  firft  provoked  it  by  warning  away  the  Spaniards ,  and 
naturally  confide  red  one  a£t  of  infolence  as  balanced  by  ano¬ 
ther,  without  expedtmg  that  more  would  be  done  on  either 
fide.  Of  reprefentations  and  remcnftrances  there  would  be 
no  end,  if  they  were  to  be  made  whenever  fmall  command¬ 
ers  are  uncivil  to  each  other  ;  nor  could  peace  ever  be  en¬ 
joyed,  if  upon  fueh  transient  provocations  it  be  imagined 
neceffary  to  prepare  for  war.  We  might  then,  it  is  faid, 
have  increafed  our  force  with  more  leifure  and  lefs  inconve¬ 
nience  ;  but  this  is  to  judge  only  by  the  event.  We  omit¬ 
ted  .to  difturb  the  Publick,  becaufe  we  did  not  fuppofe  that 
an  armament  would  be  neceffary. 

Some  months  afterwards,  as  has  been  told,  Buccarelli , 
the  governor  of  Buenos  Ayres ,  fent  againft  the  fettlement  of 
Port  Egmont  a  force  which  enfured  the  conqueft.  The 
Spanijh  commander  required  the  EngUjh  captains  to  depart, 
but  they  thinking  that  refiftance  neceffary  which  they  knew 
to  be  ufelefs,  gave  the  Spaniards  the  right  of  prescribing 
terms  .of  capitulation.  The  Spaniards  impofed  no  new  con¬ 
dition  except  that  the  floop  Should  not  fail  under  twenty 
days ;  and  of  this  they  Secured  the  performance  by  taking 
off  the  rudder. 

To  an  inhabitant  of  the  land  there  appears  nothing  in  all 
this  unreasonable  or  offenfive.  If  the  Englijl)  intended  to 
keep  their  Stipulation,  how  were  they  injured  by  the  deten¬ 
tion  of  the  rudder  ?  If  the  rudder  be  to  a  Ship  what  his  tail 
is  in  fables  to  a  fox,  the  part  in  which  honour  is  placed, 
and  of  which  the  violation  is  never  to  be  endured,  I  am 
Sorry  that  the  Favoifrite  Suffered  an  indignity,  but  cannot 
yet  think  it  a  eaufe  for  which  nations  Should  (laughter  one 
another. 

When  Buccarelli  s  invasion  was  known,  and  the  dignity 
of  the  crown  infringed,  we  demanded  reparation  and  pre¬ 
pared  for  war,  -and  we  gained  equal  refpeff  by  the  modera¬ 
tion  of  our  terms,  and  the  Spirit  of  our  exertion.  The 
Spanijh  minifter  immediately  denied  that  Buccarelli  had  re¬ 
ceived  any  particular  orders  to  Seize  Port  Egmont ,  nor  pre¬ 
tended  that  he  was  juftified,  .otherwife  than  by  the  general 
inftruftions  by  which  the  American  governors  are  required 
to  exclude  the  fubje&s  of  other  powers. 

To  have  inquired  whether  our  fettlement  at  Port  Egmont 
was  any  violation  of  the  Spgmjh  rights,  had  been  to  enter 
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upon  a  difcuffion  which  the  pertinacity  of  political  difpu- 
tants  might  have  continued  without  end.  We  therefore 
called  for  reftitution,  not  as  a  confeffion  of  right,  but  as 
a  reparation  of  honour,  which  required  that  we  fhpuld  be 
reftored  to  our  former  flate  upon  the  ifland,  and  that  the 
king  of  Spain  fhould  difavow  the  aftion  of  his  governor. 

In  return  to  this  demand,  the  Spaniards  expedted  from 
us  a  difavow al  of  the  menaces  with  which  they  had  been 
firfl  infulted  by  Hunt ;  and  if  the  claim  to  the  ifland  be  fup- 
pofed  doubtful,  they  certainly  expedled  it  with  equal  reafon. 
This,  however,  was  refufed,  and  our  fuperiority  of  ftrength 
gave  validity  to  our  arguments. 

But  we  are  told  that  the  difavowal  of  the  king  of  Spain 
is  temporary  and  fallacious;  that  BticcarcHi’s  armament  had 
all  the  appearance  of  regular  forces  and  a  concerted  expedi¬ 
tion  ;  and  that  he  is  not  treated  at  home  as  a  man  guilty  of 
piracy,  or  as  difobedient  to  the  orders  of  his  mafter. 

That  the  expedition  was  well  planned,  and  the  forces 
properly  fupplied,  affords  no  proof  of  communication  be¬ 
tween  the  governor  and  his  court.  Thofe  who  are  intrud¬ 
ed  with  the  care  of  kingdoms  in  another  hemifphere,  mud 
always  be  trufted  with  power  to  defend  them. 

As  little  can  be  inferred  from  his  reception  at  the  Spanijh 
court.  He  is  not  punifhed  indeed,  for  what  has  he  done 
that  deferves  punifhment  ?  He  was  fent  into  America  to 
govern  and  defend  the  dominions  of  Spain.  He  thought 
the  Englijh  were  encroaching,  and  drove  them  away.  No 
Spaniard  thinks  that  he  has  exceeded  his  duty,  nor  does  the 
king  of  Spain  charge  him  with  excefs.  The  boundaries  of 
dominion  in  that  part  of  the  world  have  not  yet  been  fettled  ; 
and  he  miftook,  if  a  miftake  there  wras,  like  a  zealous  fub- 
je£t,  in  his  mailer’s  favour. 

But  all  this  enquiry  is  fuperfluous.  Confidered  as  a  re¬ 
paration  of  honour,  the  difavowal  of  the  king  of  Spain , 
made  in  the  fight  of  all  Europe ,  is  of  equal  value,  whether 
true  or  falfe.  There  is  indeed  no  reafon  to  queftion  its 
veracity  ;  they,  however,  w'ho  do  not  believe  it,  muft  allow 
the  weight  of  that  influence  by  which  a  great  prince  is  re¬ 
duced  to  difown  his  own  commiffion. 

But  the  general  orders  upon  which  the  governor  is  ac¬ 
knowledged  to  have  adted,  are  neither  difavowed  nor  ex¬ 
plained.  Why  the  Spaniards  fhould  difavow  the  defence 
of  their  own  territories,  the  warmed  difputant  will  find  it 
difficult  to  tell ;  and  if  by  an  explanation  is  meant  an  ac¬ 
curate 
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curate  delineation  of  the  fouthern  empire,  and  the  limita¬ 
tion  of  their  claims  beyond  the  line,  it  cannot  be  imputed  to 
any  very  culpable  remiffnefs,  that  what  has  been  denied  for 
two  centuries  to  the  European  powers,  was  not  obtained  in 
a  hafty  wrangle  about  a  petty  lettlement. 

The  miniftry  were  too  well  acquainted  with  negociation 
to  fill  their  heads  with  fueh  idle  expectations.  The  queftion 
of  right  was  inexplicable  and  endlefs.  They  left  is  as  it 
flood.  To  be  relfored  to  actual  poffefiion  was  eafily  practi¬ 
cable.  This  reftoration  they  required  and  obtained. 

But  they  fhould,  fay  their  opponents,  have  infilled  upon 
more  \  they  fhould  have  exacted  not  only  reparation  of 
our  honour  but  repayment  of  our  expence.  Nor  are  they 
all  fatisfied  with  the  recovery  of  the  colls  and  damages  of 
the  prefent  contell ;  they  are  for  taking  this  opportunity  of 
calling  in  old  debts,  and  reviving  our  right  to  the  ranlom 
of  Manilla. 

The  Manilla  ranfom  has,  I  think,  been  moft  mentioned 
by  the  inferior  bellowers  of  fedition,  Thofe  who  lead  the 
fadlion  know  that  it  cannot  be  remembered  much  to  their 
advantage.  The  followers  of  Lord  Rockinghatn  remember 
that  his  miniftry  begun  and  ended  without  obtaining  it ; 
the  adherents  to  Grenville  would  be  told,  that  he  could 
never  be  taught  to  underltand  our  claim.  The  law  of  na¬ 
tions  made  little  of  his  knowledge.  Let  him  not,  however, 
be  depreciated  in  his  grave.  If  he  was  fometimes  wrong, 
he  was  often  right. 

Of  reimburfement  the  talk  has  been  more  confident, 
though  not  more  reafonable.  The  expences  of  war  have 
been  often  defired,  have  been  fometimes  required,  but 
were  never  paid  ;  or  never,  but  when  refiftance  was  hope- 
lefs,  and  there  remained  no  choice  between  fubmiffion  and 
deftrudlion. 

Of  our  late  equipments  I  know  not  from  whom  the  charge 
can  be  very  properly  expe&ed.  The  king  of  Spain  difavows 
the  violence  which  provoked  us  to  arm,  and  for  the  mif- 
chiefs  which  he  did  not  do,  why  fhould  he  pay  ?  Buecarelli , 
though  he  had  learned  all  the  arts  of  an  Eajl-Indian  gover¬ 
nor,  could  hardly  have  collected  at  Buenos  Ayres  a  Turn  fuf- 
ficient  to  fatisfy  our  demands.  If  he  be  honeft,  he  .  is 
hardly  rich  ;  and  if  he  be  dilpofed  to  rob,  he  has  the 
misfortune  of  being  placed  where  robbers  have  been  be¬ 
fore  him. 

The 
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The  king  of  Spain  indeed  delayed  to  comply  with  our 
propofals,  and  our  armament  was  made  neceffary  by  un- 
fatisfadfory  anfwers  and  dilatory  debates.  The  delay  cer¬ 
tainly  increafed  our  expences,  and  it  is  not  unlikely  that  the 
increafe  of  our  expences  put  an  end  to  the  delay. 

But  this  is  the  inevitable  procefs  of  human  affairs.  Ne¬ 
gotiation  requires  time.  What  is  not  apparent  to  intuition 
muff  be  found  by  enquiry.  Claims  that  have  remained 
doubtful  for  ages  cannot  be  fettled  in  a  day.  Reciprocal 
complaints  are  not  eafily  adjulted  but  by  reciprocal  compli¬ 
ance.  The  Spaniards  thinking  themfelves  entitled  to  the 
illand,  and  injured  by  Captain  Hunt ,  in  their  turn  de¬ 
manded  fatisfadlion,  which  was  refufed  j  and  where  is  the 
wonder  if  their  conceffions  were  delayed  !  They  may  tell  us, 
that  an  independent  nation  is  to  be  influenced  not  by  com¬ 
mand,  but  by  perfuafion  ;  that  if  we  expect  cur  propofals 
to  be  received  without  deliberation,  we  afl’ume  that  fove- 
reignty  which  they  do  not  grant  us  ;  and  that  if  we  arm 
while  they  are  deliberating,  we  muffc  indulge  our  martial 
ardour  at  our  own  charge. 

The  Englijh  mirdftry  aficed  all  that  was  reafonable,  and 
enforced  all  that  they  allied.  Our  national  honour  is  ad¬ 
vanced,  and  our  intereft,  if  any  intereft  we  have,  is  fuffi- 
ciently  fecured.  There  can  be  none  amongft  us  to  whom  this 
tran faction  does  not  feern  happily  concluded,  but  thofe  who 
having  fixed  their  hopes  on  publick  calamities,  fat  like  vul¬ 
tures  waiting  for  a  day  of  carnage.  Having  worn  out  all 
the  arts  of  domeftick  fedition,  having  wearied  violence, 
and  exhaufted  falfehood,  they  yet  flattered  themfelves  with 
fome  afiiftance  from  the  pride  or  malice  of  Spain  ,•  and  when 
they  could  no  longer  make  the  people  complain  of  grievan¬ 
ces  which  they  did  not  feel,  they  had  the  comfort  yet  of 
knowing  that  real  evils  were  poflible,  and  their  refolution  is 
well  known,  of  charging  all  evil  on  their  governors. 

The  reconciliation  was  therefore  confidered  as  the  lofs  of 
their  laft  anchor  and  received  not  only  with  the  fretful- 
nefs  of  dilappointment  but  the  rage  of  defperation.  When 
they  found  that  all  were  happy  in  fpite  of  their  machinations, 
and  tire  foft  effulgence  of  peace  flione  out  upon  the  nation, 
they  felt  no  motion  but  that  of  fullen  envy  ;  they  could  not, 
like  Mi/ton’s  prince  of  hell,  abftrabt  themfelves  a  moment 
from  their  evil  as  they  have  not  the  wit  of  Satan,  they 
have  not  his  virtue ;  they  tried  once  again  what  could  be 
done  by  fophiftry  without  art,  and  confidence  without 

credit. 
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Credit.  They  reprefented  their  fovereign  as  difhonoured 
and  their  country  as  betrayed,  or,  in  their  fiercer  paroxyfms 
of  fury,  reviled  their  fovereign  as  betraying  it. 

Their  pretences  I  have  here  endeavoured  to  expofe,  by 
fhewing  that  more  than  has  been  yielded  was  not  to  be  ex- 
pedfed,  that  more  perhaps  was  not  to  be  defired,  and  that 
if  all  had  been  refufed,,  there  had  fcarcely  been  an  adequate 
reafon  for  a  war. 

There-was  perhaps  never  much  danger  of  war  or  of  re- 
fufal,  but  what  danger  there  was,  proceeded  from  the 
fattion.  Foreign  nations,  unacquainted  with  the  infolenee 
of  common  councils,  and  unaccuftomed  to  the  howl  of 
Plebeian  patriotifm,  when  they  heard  of  rabbles  and  riots, 
of  petitions  and  remonftrances,  of  difcontent  in  Surrey , 
Derbyjbire ,  and  Torkjhire ,  when  they  faw  the  chain  of  fub- 
ordination  broken,  and  the  legiflature  threatened  and  defied, 
naturally  imagined  that  fuch  a  government  had  little  leifurc 
for  Falkland’ s  IJland ;  they  fuppofed  that  the  Enghjh  when 
they  returned  ejected  from  Port  Egmont ,  would  find  Wilkes 
inverted  with  the  protedhorate  •,  or  fee  the  mayor  of  London 
what  the  French  have  formerly  feen  their  mayors  of  the 
palace,  the  commander  of  the  army  and  tutor  of  the  king  ; 
that  they  would  be  called  to  tell  their  tale  before  the  Com¬ 
mon  Council ;  and  that  the  world  was  to  expert  war  or  peace 
from  a  vote  of  the  fubfcribers  to  the  Bill  of  Rights. 

But  our  enemies  have  now  loft  their  hopes,  and  our 
friends  I  hope  are  recovered  from  their  fears.  To  fancy 
that  our  government  can  be  fubverted  j^y  the  rabble,  whom 
its  lenity  has  pampered  into  impudence,  is  to  fear  that  a 
city  may  be  drowned  by  the  overflowing  of  its  kennels.  The 
diftemper  which  cowardice  or  malice  thought  either  decay 
of  the  vitals,  or  refolution  of  the  nerves,  appears  at  laft  to 
have  been  nothing  more  than  a  political  p/.thiria/is,  a  difeafe 
too  loathfome  for  a  plainer  name  ;  but  the  effedl  of  negli¬ 
gence  rather  than  of  weaknefs,  and  of  which  the  fhame  A 
greater  than  the  danger.  < 

Among  the  difturbers  of  our  quiet  are  fome  animals  of 
greater  bulk,  whom  their  power  of  roaring  perfuaded  us  to 
think  formidable,  but  we  now  perceive  that  found  and  force 
do  not  always  go  together.  The  noife  of  a  favage  proves 
nothing  but  his  hunger.  ' 

After  all  our  broils,  foreign  and  domeftick,  we  may  at 
laft  hope  to  remain  a  while  in  quiet,  amufed  with  the  view 
«f  our  own  fuccefs.  We  have  gained  political  ftrength  by 
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the  increafe  of  our  reputation  j  we  have  gained  real  (Length 
by  the  reparation  of  our  navy  ;  we  have  (hewn  Europe  that 
ten  years  of  war  have  not  yet  exhaufted  us  ;  and  we  have 
enforced  our  fettlement  on  an  ifland,  on  which  twenty 
years  ago  we  durft  not  venture  to  look. 

Thefe  are  the  gratifications  only  of  honeft  minds  ;  but 
there  is  a  time  in  which  hope  comes  to  all.  From  the  pre^ 
fent  happinefs  of  the  Publick  the  patriots  themfelves  may 
derive  advantage.  To  be  harmlefs  though  by  impotence 
obtains  fome  degree  of  kindnefs  ;  no  man  hates  a  worm  as 
he  hates  a  viper  :  they  were  once  dreaded  enough  to  be  de- 
tefted,  as  ferpents  that  could  bite  ;  they  have  now  (hewn 
that  they  can  only  hifs,  and  may  therefore  quietly  (link  into 
holesj  and  change  their  (lough  unmclefted  and  forgotten. 
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PATRIOT. 

ADDRESSED  TO  THE 

ELECTORS  OF  GREAT  BRITAIN. 

C1 774-3 


They  bawl  for  freedom  in  their  fenfelefs  mood, 

Yet  ftill  revolt  when  truth  would  fet  them  free. 
Licence  they  mean,  when  they  cry  liberty. 

For  who  loves  that  muft  firft  be  wife  and  good. 

Milton. 


To  improve  the  golden  moment  of  opportunity,  and 
catch  the  good  that  is  within  our  reach,  is  the  great  art  of 
life.  Many  wants  are  fuffered,  which  might  once  have  been 
fupplied  ;  and  much  time  is  loft  in  regretting  the  time 
which  had  been  loft  before. 

At  the  end  of  every  feven  years  comes  the  Saturnaliari 
feafon,  when  the  freemen  or  Great  Britain  may  pleafe  them- 
felves  with  the  choice  of  their  reprefentatives.  This 
happy  day  has  now  arrived,  fomewhat  fooner  than  it  could 
be  claimed. 
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To  feledl  and  depute  thofe,  by  whom  laws  are  to  be 
made,  and  taxes  to  be  granted,  is  a  high  dignity  and  an 
important  trull  :  and  it  is  the  bufinefs  of  every  eledlor  to 
confider,  how  this  dignity  may  be  well  fullained,  and  this 
trull  faithfully  difcharged. 

It  aught  to  be  deeply  imprelTed  on  the  minds  of  all  wha 
have  voices  in  this  national  deliberation,  that  no  man  can 
deferve  a  feat  in  parliament  who  is  not  a  Patriot.  No 
other  man  will  protedl  our  rights,  no  other  man  can  merit 
our  confidence. 

A  Patriot  is  he  whofe  publick  condudl  is  regulated  by 
one  Angle  motive,  the  love  of  his  country  5  who  as  an  agent 
in  parliament,  has  for  himfelf  neither  hope  nor  fear,  neither 
kindnefs  nor  refentment,  but  refers  every  thing  to  the 
common  intereft. 

That  of  five  hundred  men,  fuch  as  this  degenerate  age 
affords  a  majority  can  be  found  thus  virtuoufly  abftradled, 
who  will  affirm?  Yet  there  is  no  good  in  defpondence  : 
vigilance  and  ablivity  often  eft'ebt  more  than  was  expebled. 
Let  us  take  a  Patriot  where  we  can  meet  him ;  and  that 
we  may  not  flatter  ourfelves  byfalfe  appearances,  dillinguifh 
thofe  marks  which  are  certain  from  thofe  which  may  de¬ 
ceive  *,  for  a  man  may  have  the  external  appearance  of  a 
Patriot,  without  the  conllifuent  qualities  ;  as  falfe  coins 
have  often  luftre,  though  they  want  weight. 

Some  claim  a  place  in  the  lift  of  Patriots  by  an  acrimoni¬ 
ous  and  unremitting  oppofition  to  the  court. 

This  mark  is  by  no  means  infallible.  Patriotifm  is  not 
neceflarily  included  in  rebellion:.  A  man  may  hate  his 
king,  yet  not  love  his  country.  He  that  has  been  refufed  a 
reafonable  or  unreafonable  requeft,  who  thinks  his  merit 
under-rated,  and  fees  his  influence  declining,  begins  foon 
to  talk  of  natural  equality,  the  abfurdity  of  many  made  for 
one ,  the  original  cornpabl,  the  foundation  of  authority,  and 
the  majeity  of  the  people.  As  his  political  melancholy  in- 
creafes,  he  tells,  and  perhaps  dreams,  of  the  advances  of 
the  prerogative,  and  the  dangers  of  arbitrary  power  ;  yet 
his  defign  in  all  his  declamation  is  not  to  benefit  his  coun¬ 
try,  but  to  gratify  his  malice. 

Thefe,  however,  are  the  moft  honeft  of  the  opponents  of 
government  •,  their  patriotifm  is  a  fpecies  of  dileafe  ;  and 
they  feel  l'ome  part  of  what  they  exprefs.  But  the  greater, 
far  the  greater  number  of  thofe  who  rave  and  rail,  and  in¬ 
quire  and  accufe,  neither  fufpebl  nor  fear,  nor  care  for  the 
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Publick ;  but  hope  to  force  their  way  to  riches  by  viru¬ 
lence  and  inve&ive,  and  are  vehement  and  clamorous,  only 
that  they  may  be  fooner  hired  to  be  filent. 

A  man  fometimes  ftarts  up  a  Patriot,  only  by  difieminat- 
ing  difcontent  and  propagating  reports  of  fecret  influence, 
of  dangerous  counfels,  of  violated  rights  and  encroaching 
ufurpation. 

This  pra£lice  is  no  certain  note  of  Patriotifm.  To  in- 
ftigate  the  populace  with  rage  beyond  the  provocation,  is  to 
fufpend  publick  happinefs,  if  not  to  deftroy  it.  He  is  no 
lover  of  his  country,  that  unneceflarily  difturbs  its  peace. 
Few  errors,  and  few  faults  of  government  can  juftify  an 
appeal  to  the  rabble  ;  who  ought  not  to  judge  of  what  they 
cannot  underhand,  and  whofe  opinions  are  not  propagated 
by  reafon,  but  caught  by  contagion. 

The  fallacioufnel's  of  this  note  of  patriotifm  is  particularly 
apparent,  when  the  clamour  continues  after  the  evil  is  paft. 
They  who  are  (till  filling  our  ears  with  Mr.  Wilkes,  and  the 
Freeholders  of  Middlefex,  lament  a  grievance  that  is  now  at 
an  end.  Mr.  Wilkes  may  be  chofen,  if  any  will  choofe  him, 
and  the  precedent  of  his  exclulion  makes  not  any  honeft,  or 
any  decent  man,  think  himfelf  in  danger. 

It  may  be  doubted  whether  the  name  of  a  Patriot  can  be 
fairly  given  as  the  reward  of  fecret  fatire,  or  open  outrage. 
To  fill  the  news-papers  with  fly  hints  of  corruption  and  in¬ 
trigue,  to  circulate  the  Middlefex  Journal  and  London  Pacquet , 
may  indeed  be  zeal ;  but  it  may  likewife  be  intereft  and 
malice.  To  offer  a  petition,  not  expected  to  be  granted  * 
to  infult  a  king  with  a  rude  remonftrance,  only  becaufe 
there  is  no  punifhment  for  legal  infolence,  is  not  courage, 
for  there  is  no  danger ;  nor  patriotifm,  for  it  tends  to  the 
fubverfion  of  order,  and  lets  wickednefs  loofe  upon  the 
land,  by  deftroying  the  reverence  due  to  fovereign  autho¬ 
rity.  ■> 

It  is  the  quality  of  Patriotifm  to  be  jealous  and  watchful, 
to  obferve  all  fecret  machinations,  and  to  fee  publick  dan¬ 
gers  at  a  diftance.  The  true  Lover  of  his  country  is  readv 
to  communicate  his  fears  and  to  found  the  alarm,  whenever 
he  perceives  the  approach  of  mifchief.  But  he  founds  no 
alarm,  when  there  is  no  enemy :  he  never  terrifies  his 
countrymen  till  he  is  terrified  himfelf.  The  patriotifm 
therefore  may  be  juftly  doubted  of  him,  who  profefles  to  be 
difturbed  by  incredibilities  •,  who  tells,  that  the  lafl  peace 
was  obtained  by  bribing  the  Princefs  of  Wales ;  that  the 
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Ring  is  graiping  at  arbitrary  power ;  and  that  becaufe  the 
French  in  the  new  conquefts  enjoy  their  own  laws,  there 
is  a  defign  at  court  of  abolifhing  in  England  the  trial  by 
juries. 

Still  lefs  does  the  true  Patriot  circulate  opinions  which  he 
knows  to  be  falfe.  No  man,  who  loves  his  country,  fills 
the  nation  with  clamorous  complaints,  that  the  proteftant 
religion  is  in  danger,  becaufe  popery  is  ejlablijhed  in  the  ex- 
tenfive  province  of  Quebec,  a  falfehood  fo  open  and  fhame- 
lefs,  that  it  can  need  no  confutation  among  thofe  who  know 
that  of  which  it  is  aimoft  impoffible  for  the  moft  unenlight¬ 
ened  zealot  to  be  ignorant. 

That  'uebec  is  on  the  other  fide  of  the  Atlantick ,  at 
too  great  a  diftanee  to  do  much  good  or  harm  to  the  Euro¬ 
pean  world  : 

That  the  inhabitants,  being  French,  were  always  papifts, 
who  are  certainly  more  dangerous  as  enemies  than  as  fub- 
jedhs  : 

That  though  the  province  be  wide,  the  people  are  few, 
probably  riot  fo  many  as  may  be  found  in  one  of  the  larger 
Englifj  counties  : 

That  perfection  is  not  more  virtuous  in  a  proteftant  than 
a  papift :  and  that  while  we  blame  Lewis  the  Fourteenth, 
for  his  dragoons  and  his  gallies,  we  ought,  when  power 
comes  into  our  hands,  to  ufe  it  with  greater  equity  : 

That  when  Canada  with  its  inhabitants  was  yielded,  the 
free  enjoyment  of  their  religion  was  ftipulated ;  a  condi¬ 
tion  of  which  King  William ,  who  was  no  propagator  of 
popery,  gave  an  example  nearer  home,  at  the  furrender  of 
Limerick  : 

That  in  an  age,  where  every  mouth  is  open  for  liberty  of 
conf defies ,  it  is  equitable  to  fhew  fome  regard  to  the  confid¬ 
ence  of  a  papift,  who  may  be  fuppofed,  like  other  men,  to 
think  himfelf  fafeft  in  his  own  religion  ;  and  that  thofe  at 
leaft,  who  enjoy  a  toleration,  ought  not  to  deny  it  to  our 
new  fubjefts. 

If  liberty  of  confidence  be  a  natural  right,  we  have  no 
power  to  withhold  it ;  if  it  be  an  indulgence,  it  may  be  al¬ 
lowed  to  papifts,  while  it  is  not  denied  to  other  fefts. 

A  Patriot  is  neceffarily  and  invariably  a  lover  of  the  peo¬ 
ple.  But  even  this  mark  may  fometimes  deceive  us. 

The  people  is  a  very  heterogeneous  and  confufed  mafs  of 
the  wealthy  and  the  poor-,  the  wife  and  the  foolifh,  the 
good  and  the  bad.  Before  we  confer  on  a  man,  who  ca- 
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feiTes  the  people,  the  title  of  Patriot,  we  mull  examine  to 
what  part  of  the  people  he  diretts  his  notice.  It  is  pro¬ 
verbially  faid,  that  he  who  difiembles  his  own  character, 
may  be  known  by  that  of  his  companions.  If  the  candi¬ 
date  of  Patriotifm  endeavours  to  infufe  right  opinions  into 
the  higher  ranks,  and  by  their  influence  to  regulate  the 
lower  ;  if  he  conforts  chiefly  with  the  wife,  the  temperate, 
the  regular,  and  the  virtuous,  his  love  of  the  people  may 
be  rational  and  honeft.  But  if  his  firft  or  principal  applica¬ 
tion  be  to  the  indigent,  who  are  always  inflammable ;  to 
the  weak,  who  are  naturally  fufpicious ;  to  the  ignorant, 
who  are  eafily  mifled  ;  and  to  the  profligate,  who  have  no 
hope  but  from  mifehief  and  confufion  ;  let  his  love  of  the 
people  be  no  longer  boafted.  No  man  can  reafonably  be 
thought  a  lover  of  his  country,  for  roafting  an  ox,  or  burn¬ 
ing  a  boot,  or  attending  the  meeting  at  Mile-End>  or  re- 
giftering  his  name  in  the  Lumber  Troop.  He  may,  among 
the  drunkards  be  a  hearty  fellow ,  and  among  fober  handi¬ 
craftsmen,  a  free-Jpoken  gentleman  but  he  muft  have  fome 
better  diftindtion  before  he  is  a  Patriot . 

A  Patriot  is  always  ready  to  countenance  the  juft  claims, 
and  animate  the  reafonable  hopes  of  the  people  ;  he  reminds 
them  frequently  of  their  rights,  and  ftimulates  them  to  re- 
fent  encroachments,  and  to  multiply  fecurities. 

But  all  this  may  be  done  in  appearance,  without  real 
patriotifm.  He  that  raifes  falfe  hopes  to  ferve  a  prefent 
purpofe,  only  makes  a  way  for  difappointment  and  difeon- 
tent.  He  who  promifes  to  endeavour,  what  he  knows  Iris 
endeavours  unable  to  eftedt,  means  only  to  delude  his  fol¬ 
lowers  by  an  empty  clamour  of  ineffedtual  zeal. 

A  true  Patriot  is  no  lavilh  promifer :  he  undertakes  not 
to  fhorten  parliaments  *,  to  repeal  laws  •,  or  to  change  the 
mode  of  representation,  tranfmitted  by  our  anceftors :  he 
knows  that  futurity  is  not  in  his  power,  and  that  all  times 
are  not  alike  favourable  to  change. 

Much  lefs  does  he  make  a  vague  and  indefinite  promife 
of  obeying  the  mandates  of  his  conftituents.  He  knows 
the  prejudices  of  fadtion,  and  the  inconftancy  of  the  multi-* 
tude.  He  would  firft  inquire,  how  the  opinion  of  his 
conftituents  {hall  be  taken.  Popular  inftrudtions  are  com¬ 
monly  the  work,  not  of  the  wife  and  fteaay,  but  the  vio¬ 
lent  and  rafh  •,  meetings  held  for  directing  representatives 
are  feldom  attended  but  by  the  idle  and  the  diffolute  ;  and 
he  is  not  without  fufpicion,  that  of  his  conftituents,  as  of 
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other  numbers  of  men,  the  fmaller  part  may  often  be  the 
wifer. 

He  confiders  himfelf  as  deputed  to  promote  the  publick 
good,  and  to  preferve  his  conffituents,  with  the  reft  of 
his  countrymen,  not  only  from  being  hurt  by  others,  but 
from  hurting  themfelves. 

The  common  marks  of  patriotifm  having  been  examined, 
and  lhewn  to  be  fuch  as  artifice  may  counterfeit,  or  folly 
mifapply,  it  cannot  be  improper  to  confider,  whether  there 
are  not  tome  charadteviftical  modes  of  fpeaking  or  adding, 
which  may  prove  a  man  to  be  not  a  Patriot. 

In  this  inquiry,  perhaps  clearer  evidence  may  be  dif- 
covered,  and  firmer  perfuafion  attained ;  for  it  is  com¬ 
monly  eafier  to  know  what  is  wrong  than  what  is  right  \ 
to  find  what  we  fhould  avoid,  than  what  we  Ihould  pur- 
fue. 

As  war  is  one  of  the  heavieft  of  national  evils,  a  calamity 
in  which  every  fpecies  of  mifery  is  involved  ;  as  it  fets  the 
general  fafety  to  hazard,  fufpends  commerce,  and  defolates 
the  country  ;  as  it  expofes  great  numbers  to  hardfhips,  dan¬ 
gers,  captivity,  and  death  -,  no  man,  who  defires  the  pub- 
lick  profperity,  will  inflame  general  refentment  by  aggravat¬ 
ing  minute  injuries,  or  enforcing  difputable  rights  of  little 
importance. 

It  may  therefore  be  fafely  pronounced,  that  thofe  men 
are  no  Patriots,  who  when  the  national  honour  was  vindicat¬ 
ed  in  the  fight  of  Europe ,  and  the  Spaniards  having  invaded 
what  they  call  their  own,  had  flirunk  to  a  difavowal  of  their 
attempt  and  a  relaxation  of  their  claim,  would  ftill  have  in- 
1  higated  us  to  a  war  for  a  bleak  and  barren  fpot  in  the  Ma- 
gellanick  ocean,  of  which  no  ufe  could  be  made  unlefs  it 
were  a  place  of  exile  for  the  hypocrites  of  patriotifm. 

Yet  let  it  not  be  forgotten,  that  by  the  howling  violence 
of  patriotick  rage,  the  nation  was  for  a  time  exafperated  to 
fuch  madnefs,  that  for  a  barren  rock,  under  a  ftormy  Iky, 
we  might  have  now  been  fighting  and  dying,  had  not  our 
competitors  been  wifer  than  ourfelves ;  and  thofe  wrho  are 
now  courting  the  favour  of  the  people  by  noify  profelfions 
of  publick  fpirit,  would,  while  they  were  counting  the  pro¬ 
fits  of  their  artifice,  have  enjoyed  the  patriotick  pleafure  of 
hearing  fometimes,  that  thoufands  had  been  flaughtered  in  a 
battle,  and  fometimes  that  a  navy  had  been  dilpeopled  by 
poifoned  air  and  corrupted  food. 
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He  that  wifhes  to  fee  his  country  robbed  of  its  rights, 
cannot  be  a  Patriot. 

That  man  therefore  is  no  Patriot,  who  juftifies  the  ridi¬ 
culous  claims  of  American  ufurpation  ;  who  endeavours  to 
deprive  the  nation  of  its  natural  and  lawful  authority  over 
its  own  colonies  ;  thofe  colonies,  which  were  fettled  under 
Englijh  protection ;  were  constituted  by  an  Englijh  char¬ 
ter  ;  and  have  been  defended  by  Englijh  arms. 

To  fuppofe,  that  by  fending  out  a  colony,  the  nation 
eftablifhed  an  independent  power  ;  that  when,  by  indul¬ 
gence  and  favour,  emigrants  are  become  rich,  they  fhall 
not  contribute  to  their  own  defence,  but  at  their  own  plea- 
fure  ;  and  that  they  (hall  not  be  included,  like  millions  of 
their  fellow-fubjedts,  in  the  general  fyftem  of  reprefenta- 
tion  ;  involves  fuch  an  accumulation  of  abiurdity,  as  no¬ 
thing  but  the  fhew  of  patriotifm  could  palliate. 

He  that  accepts  protection,  ftipulates  obedience.  We 
have  always  protected  the  Americans ;  we  may  therefore 
fubjeCl  them  to  government. 

The  lefs  is  included  in  the  greater.  That  power  which 
can  take  away  life,  may  feize  upon  property.  The  parlia¬ 
ment  may  enaft  for  America  a  law  of  capital  punifhment ; 
it  may  therefore  eftablifh  a  mode  and  proportion  of  tax¬ 
ation. 

But  there  are  fome  who  lament  the  (late  of  the  poor 
Boftonians,  becaufe  they  cannot  all  be  fuppofed  to  have 
committed  a£fs  of  rebellion,  yet  all  are  involved  in  the 
penalty  impofed.  This,  they  fay,  is  to  violate  the  firft 
rule  of  juftice,  by  condemning  the  innocent  to  fuffer  with 
the  guilty. 

This  deferves  fome  notice,  as  it  feems  dictated  by  equity 
and  humanity,  however  it  may  raife  contempt,  by  the 
ignorance  which  it  betrays  of  the  ftate  of  man,  and  the  fyf¬ 
tem  of  things.  That  the  innocent  fhould  be  confounded 
with  the  guilty,  is  undoubtedly  an  evil;  but  it  is  an  evil  which 
no  care  or  caution  can  prevent.  'National  crimes  require 
national  punifhments,  of  which  many  muft  neceffarily  have 
their  part,  who  have  not  incurred  them  by  perfonal  guilt. 
If  rebels  fhould  fortify  a  town,  the  cannon  of  lawful  autho¬ 
rity  will  endanger  equally  the  harmlefs  burghers  and  the 
criminal  garrifon. 

In  fome  cafes,  thofe  fuffer  moft  wdio  are  lead  intended 
to  be  hurt.  If  the  French  in  the  late  war  had  taken  an 
Englijh  city,  and  permitted  the  natives  to  keep  their  dwel¬ 
lings, 
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lings,  how  could  it  have  been  recovered,  but  by  the  Daugh¬ 
ter  of  our  friends  ?  A  bomb  might  as  well  dedroy  an  En- 
glijhman  as  a  Frenchman  ;  and  by  famine  we  know  that  the 
inhabitants  would  be  the  fird  that  ffiould  perifh. 

This  inflidtion  of  promifcuous  evil  may  therefore  be  la¬ 
mented,  but  cannot  be  blamed.  The  power  of  lawful  govern? 
ment  mud  be  maintained  ;  and  the  miferies  which  rebellion 
produces,  can  be  charged  only  on  the  rebels. 

That  man  likewife  is  not  a  Patriot ,  who  denies  his  gover¬ 
nors  their  due  praife,  and  who  conceals  from  the  people 
the  benefits  which  they  receive.  Thofe  therefore  can  lay 
no  claim  to  this  illuftrious  appellation,  who  impute  want 
of  publick  fpirit  to  the  late  parliament ;  an  affembly  of  men, 
whom,  notwithstanding  fome  fluctuation  of  counfel,  and 
fome  weaknefs  of  agency,  the  nation  muft  always  remem¬ 
ber  with  gratitude,  fince  it  is  indebted  to  them  for  a  very 
ample  conceflion  in  the  refignation  of  protections,  and  a 
wife  and  honed  attempt  to  improve  the  conditution,  in  the 
new  judicature  indituted  for  the  trial  of  elections. 

The  right  of  protection,  -which  might  be  neceffary  when 
it  was  fird  claimed,  and  was  very  confident  with  that  libera¬ 
lity  of  immunities  in  which  the  feudal  conditution  delighted, 
was  by  its  nature  liable  to  abufe,  and  had  in  reality  been 
fometimes  mifapplied,  to  the  evafion  of  the  law  and  the  de¬ 
feat  of  judice.  The  evil  was  perhaps  not  adequate  to  the 
clamour  ;  nor  is  it  very  certain,  that  the  poffible  good  of 
this  privilege  was  not  more  than  equal  to  the  poflible  evil. 
It  is  however  plain,  that  whether  they  gave  any  thing  or  not 
to  the  Publick,  they  at  lead  lod  fomething  from  them- 
felves.  They  diveded  their  dignity  of  a  very  fplendid  dif- 
tin&ion,  and  fhewed  that  they  were  more  willing  than  their 
predeceifors  to  {band  on  a  level  with  their  fellow-fub- 
jeCts. 

The  new  mode  of  trying  elections,  if  it  be  found  effec¬ 
tual,  will  diffufe  its  confequences  further  than  feems  yet  to 
be  forefeen.  It  is,  I  btlieve,  generally  confidered  as  ad? 
vantageous  only  to  thofe  who  claim  feats  in  parliament  •, 
but,  if  to  chufe  reprefen tatives  be  one  of  the  mod  valuable 
rights  of  Englijhmen ,  every  voter  mud  confider  that  law  as 
adding  to  his  happinefs,  which  makes  his  fuffrage  efficaci¬ 
ous  •,  fince  it  was  vain  to  chufe,  while  the  eleftion  could  be 
controlled  by  any  other  power. 

With  what  imperious  contempt  of  ancient  rights,  and 
what  audacicufnefs  of  arbitrary  authority  former  parliaments 
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have  judged  the  difputes  about  elections,  it  is  not  neceflary 
to  relate.  The  claim  of  a  candidate,  and  the  right  of  electors 
are  faid  fcarcely  to  have  been,  even  in  appearance,  referred 
to  conscience  ;  but  to  have  been  decided  by  patty,  by  paf- 
fion,  by  prejudice,  or  by  frolick.  To  have  friends  in  the 
borough  was  of  little  ufe  to  him,  who  wanted  friends  in  the 
houfe  i  a  pretence  was  eafily  found  to  evade  a  majority,  and 
the  feat  was  at  laft  his,  that  was  chofen  not  by  his  elec¬ 
tors,  but  his  fellow-fenators. 

Thus  the  nation  was  infulted  with  a  mock  eleCtion,  and 
the  parliament  was  filled  with  fpurious  representatives  ;  one 
of  the  molt  important  claims,  that  of  right  to  fit  in  the  fu- 
preme  council  of  the  kingdom,  was  debated  in  jeft,  and 
no  man  could  be  confident  of  fuccefs  from  the  juftice  of 
his  caufe. 

A  difputed  election  is  now  tried  with  the  fame  fcrupulouf- 
nefs  and  Solemnity,  as  any  other  title.  The  candidate  that 
has  deferved  well  of  his  neighbours,  may  now  be  certain  of 
enjoying  the  effect  of  their  approbation  •,  and  the  eleCtor, 
who  has  voted  honeftly  for  known  merit,  may  be  certain, 
that  he  has  not  voted  in  vain. 

Such  was  the  parliament,  which  fome  of  thofe,  who  are 
now  afpiring  to  fit  in  another,  have  taught  the  rabble  to 
confider  as  an  unlawful  convention  of  men,  worthlefs, 
venal,  and  proftitute,  Slaves  of  the  court,  and  tyrants  of  the 
people. 

That  the  next  Houfe  of  Commons  may  act  upon  the  prin¬ 
ciples  of  the  laft,  with  more  conftancy  and  higher  fpirit, 
muft  be  the  wifli  of  all  who  with  well  to  the  Publick  ;  and 
it  is  furely  not  too  much  to  expeCt,  that  the  nation  will  re¬ 
cover  from  its  delufion,  and  unite  in  a  general  abhorrence  of 
thofe  who,  by  deceiving  the  credulous  with  fictitious  mift 
chiefs,  overbearing  the  weak  by  audacity  of  falfehood,  by 
appealing  to  the  judgment  of  ignorance,  and  flattering  the 
vanity  of  meannefs,  by  flandering  honefty  and  infulting 
dignity,  have  gathered  round  them  whatever  the  kingdom 
can  fupply  of  bate,  and  grofs,  and  profligate  ;  and  raifcd  b\ 
merit  to  this  bad  eminence,  arrogate  tq  themfeivcs  the  name  of 
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i-N  ali  the  parts  of  human  knowledge,  whether  terminating 
in  fcience  merely  fpeculative,  or  operating  upon  life  private 
or  civil,  are  admitted  fome  fundamental  principles,  or  com¬ 
mon  axioms,  which  being  generally  received  are  little 
doubted,  and  being  little  doubted  have  been  rarely  proved. 

Of  thefe  gratuitous  and  acknowledged  truths  it  is  often 
the  fate  to  become  lefs  evident  by  endeavours  to  explain 
them,  however  neceffary  fuch  endeavours  may  be  made  by 
the  mifapprehenfions  of  abfurdity,  or  the  fophiftries  of  in- 
tereft.  It  is  difficult  to  prove  the  principles  of  fcience,  be- 
caufe  notions  cannot  always  be  found  more  intelligible  than 
thbfe  which  are  queftioned.  It  is  difficult  to  prove  the 
principles  of  pradfice,  becaufe  they  have  for  the  moft  part 
not  been  difcovered  by  inveftigation,  but  obtruded  by  ex¬ 
perience,  and  the  demonftrator  will  find,  after  an  operofe 
dedu&ion,  that  he  has  been  trying  to  make  that  feen  which 
can  be  only  felt. 
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Of  this  kind  is  the  pofition,  that  the  fupreme power  of  every 
community  has  the  right  of  requiring  from  all  its  fubjeFts,  fuch 
contributions  are  as  necejfary  to  the  publick  fafety  or  publick  prof- 
perity,  which  was  considered  by  ail  mankind  as  comprifing 
the  primary  and  efiential  condition  of  all  political  fociety, 
till  it  became  difputedby  thofe  zealots  of  anarchy,  who  have 
denied  to  the  parliament  of  Britain  the  right  of  taxing  the 
American  Colonies. 

In  favour  of  this  exemption  of  the  Americans  from  the 
authority  of  their  lawful  fovereign,  and  the  dominion  of 
their  mother-country,  very  loud  clamours  have  been  railed, 
and  many  wild  afi'ertions  advanced,  which  by  fuch  as  bor¬ 
row  their  opinions  from  the  reigning  falhion  have  been  ad¬ 
mitted  as  arguments ;  and  what  is  ftrange,  though  their 
tendency  is  to  leflen  Englifj  honour,  and  Englifj  power, 
have  been  heard  by  Englijhmen  with  a  wifh  to  find  them 
true.  Paffion  has  in  its  firft  violence  controlled  intereft,  as 
the  eddy  for  a  while  runs  againft  the  ftream. 

To  be  prejudiced  is  always  to  be  weak;  yet  there  are 
prejudices  fo  near  to  laudable,  that  they  have  been  often 
praifed,  and  are  always  pardoned.  To  love  their  country 
has  been  confidered  as  virtue  in  men,  whofe  love  could  not 
be  otherwife  than  blind,  becaufe  their  preference  was  made 
without  a  comparifon  ;  but  it  has  never  been  my  fortune 
to  find,  either  in  ancient  or  modern  writers,  any  honourable 
mention  of  thofe,  who  have  with  equal  blindnefs  hated  their 
country. 

Thefe  antipatriotick  prejudices  are  the  abortions  of  folly 
impregnated  by  fadfion,  which  being  produced  againft  the 
ltanding  order  of  nature,  have  not  ftrength  fufficient  for 
long  life.  They  are  born  only  to  fcream  and  perilh,  and 
leave  thofe  to  contempt  or  deteftation,  whofe  kindnefs  was 
employed  to  nurfe  them  into  mifchief. 

To  perplex  the  opinion  of  the  Publick  many  artifices  have 
been  ufed,  which,  as  ufually  happens  when  falfehood  is  to 
be  maintained  by  fraud,  lofe  their  force  by  counteracting 
one  another. 

The  nation  is  fometimes  to  be  mollified  by  a  tender  tale 
of  men,  who  fled  from  tyranny  to  rocks  and  deferts,  and  is 
perfuaded  to  lofe  all  claims  of  jultice,  and  all  fenle  of  dig¬ 
nity,  in  compaflion  for  a  harmlefs  people,  who  having 
worked  hard  for  bread  in  a  wild  country,  and  obtained  by 
the  flow  progrelfion  of  manual  induftry  the  accommodations 
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of  life,  are  now  invaded  hy  unprecedented  opprefiion,  and 
plundered  of  their  properties  by  the  harpies  of  taxation. 

We  are  told  how  their  induftry  is  obftrucled  by  unnatural 
reftraints,  and  their  trade  confined  by  rigorous  prohibitions  ; 
how  they  are  forbidden  to  enjoy  the  produdfs  of  their  own 
foil,  to  manufacture  the  materials  which  nature  fpreads  be¬ 
fore  them,  or  to  carry  their  own  goods  to  the  neared 
market :  and  finely  the  generality  of  Englijh  virtue  will 
never  heap  new  weight  upon  thofe  that  are  already  over¬ 
laden,  will  never  delight  in  that  dominion,  which  cannot  be 
exercifed  but  by  cruelty  and  outrage. 

But  while  we  are  melting  in  filent  forrow,  and  in  the 
tranfports  of  delirious  pity  dropping  both  the  fword  and 
balance  from  cur  hands,  another  friend  of  the  Americans 
thinks  it  better  to  awaken  another  pafiion,  and  tries  to  alarm 
our  intereff,  or  excite  our  veneration,  by  accounts  of  their 
greatnefs  and  their  opulence,  of  the  fertility  of  their  land, 
and  the  fplendour  of  their  towns.  We  then  begin  to  con¬ 
sider  the  queftion  with  more  evennefs  of  mind,  are  ready 
to  conclude  that  thofe  reftriclions  are  not  very  opprefiive 
which  have  been  found  confident  with  this  fpeedy  growth 
of  profperity,  and  begin  to  think  it  reafonable  that  they, 
who  thus  flourifh  under  the  protection  of  our  government, 
fnould  contribute  fomething  towards  its  expence. 

But  we  are  foon  told  that  the  Americans ,  however  -wealthy, 
cannot  be  taxed  ;  that  they  are  the  defcendants  of  men 
who  left  all  for  liberty,  and  that  they  have  conftantly  pre- 
ferved  the  principles  and  ftubbornnefs  of  their  progenitors  ; 
that  they  are  too  obftinate  for  perfuafion,  and  too  powerful 
for  constraint  ;  that  they  will  laugh  at  argument,  and  de¬ 
feat  violence;  that  the  continent  of  North  America  contains 
three  millions,  not  of  men  merely,  but  of  Whigs,  of  Whigs 
fierce  for  liberty,  and  difdainful  of  dominion  ;  that  they 
multiply  with  the  fecundity  of  their  own  rattle-fnakes,  fo 
that  every  quarter  of  a  century  doubles  their  numbers. 

Men  accuftomed  to  think  themfelves  mailers  do  not  love 
to  be  threatened.  This  talk  is,  I  hope,  commonly  thrown 
away,  or  raifes  paflions  different  from  thofe  which  it  was 
intended  to  excite.  Inflead  of  terrifying  the  Esiglijh  hearer 
to  tame  acquiefcence,  it  difpofes  him  to  haften  the  experi¬ 
ment  of  bending  obftinacy  before  it  is  become  yet  more  ob¬ 
durate,  and  convinces  him  that  it  is  neceffary  to  attack  a 
nation  thus  prolifick  while  we  may  yet  hope  to  prevail. 
When  he  is  told  through  what  extent  of  territory  we  mull 
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travel  to  fubdue  them,  he  recollects  how  far,  a  few  years 
ago,  we  travelled  in  their  defence.  When  it  is  urged  that 
they  will  (hoot  up  like  the  hydra,  he  naturally  confiders  how 
the  hydra  was  deftroyed. 

Nothing  dejects  a  trader  like  the  interruption  of  his  pro¬ 
fits.  A  commercial  people,  however  magnanimous,  fhrinks 
at  the  thought  of  declining  traffick,  and  an  unfavourable 
balance.  The  effect  of  this  terrour  has  been  tried.  We 
have  been  {tunned  with  the  importance  of  our  American 
commerce,  and  heard  of  merchants  with  warehoufes  that 
are  never  to  be  emptied,  and  of  manufacturers  ftarving  for 
want  of  work. 

That  our  commerce  with  America  is  profitable,  however 
lei's  than  oftentatious  or  deceitful  eftimates  have  made  it, 
and  that  it  is  our  intereft  to  preferve  it,  has  never  been 
denied  ;  but  furely  it  will  molt  effectually  be  preferved,  by 
being  kept  always  in  our  own  power.  Conceffions  may 
promote  it  for  a  moment,  but  fuperiority  only  can  enfure 
its  continuance.  There  will  always  be  a  part,  and  al¬ 
ways  a  very  large  part  of  every  community  that  have  no 
care  but  for  themfelves,  and  whole  care  for  themfelves 
reaches  little  farther  than  impatience  of  immediate  pain, 
and  eagernefs  for  the  neareft  good.  The  blind  are  faid  to 
feel  with  peculiar  nicety.  They  who  look  but  little  into 
futurity,  have  perhaps  the  quickeft  fenfation  of  the  prefent. 
A  merchant’s  defire  is  not  of  glory,  but  of  gain  ;  not  of 
publick  wealth,  but  of  private  emolument ;  he  is  therefore 
rarely  to  be  confulted  about  war  and  peace,  or  any  defigns 
of  wide  extent  and  diftant  confequence. 

Yet  this,  like  other  general  characters,  will  fometimes 
fail.  The  traders  of  Birmingham  have  refcued  themfelves 
from  all  imputation  of  narrow  felfifhnefs  by  a  manly  recom¬ 
mendation  to  parliament  of  the  rights  and  dignity  of  their 
tiative  country. 

To  thefe  men  I  do  not  intend  to  afcribe  an  abfurd  and 
enthufiaftick  contempt  of  intereft,  but  to  give  them  the  ra¬ 
tional  and  juft  praife  of  diftinguifliing  real  from  feeming 
good,  of  being  able  to  fee  through  the  cloud  of  inferpofing 
difficulties,  to  the  lafting  and  l'olid  happinefs  of  victory 
and  fettlement. 

Left  all  thefe  topicks  of  perfuafion  ffiould  fail,  the  great 
actor  of  patriotifm  has  tried  another,  in  which  terrour  and 
pity  are  happily  combined,  not  without  a  proper  fuperad- 
dition  of  that  admiration  which  latter  a^es  have  brought  into 
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the  drama.  The  heroes  of  Bojlon  he  tells  us,  if  the  damp 
act  had  not  been  repealed,  would  have  left  their  town,  their 
port,  and  their  trade,  have  refigned  the  fplendour  of  opu¬ 
lence,  and  quitted  the  delight  of  neighbourhood,  to  dif- 
perfe  themfelves  over  the  country,  where  they  would  till 
the  ground,  and  fifh  in  the  rivers,  and  range  the  mountains, 

AND  BE  FREE. 

Thefe  furely  are  brave  words.  If  the  mere  found  of 
freedom  can  operate  thus  powerfully,  let  no  man  hereafter 
doubt  the  ftory  of  the  Pied  Piper.  The  removal  of  the  people 
«pBofton  into  the  country. ,  feems  even  to  the  Congrefs  not 
only  difficult  in  its  execution ,  but  important  in  its  confequences. 
The  difficulty  of  execution  is  bell  known  to  the  Bofonians 
themfelves  ;  the  confequence,  alas  !  will  only  be,  that  they 
will  leave  good  houfes  to  wifer  men. 

Yet  before  they  quit  the  comforts  of  a  warm  home  for 
the  founding  fomething  wffiich  they  think  better,  he  cannot 
be  thought  their  enemy  who  advifes  them  to  confider  well 
whether  they  fnall  find  it.  By  turning  filhermen  or  hunters, 
woodmen  or  fhepherds,  they  may  become  wild,  but  it  is 
not  fo  eafy  to  conceive  them  free  ;  for  who  can  be  more  a 
Have  than  he  that  is  driven  by  force  from  the  comforts  of 
life,  is  compelled  to  leave  his  houfe  to  a  cafual  comer, 
and  whatever  he  does,  or  wffierever  he  wanders,  finds  every 
moment  fome  new  teflimony  of  his  own  fubjedlion  ?  If 
choice  of  evil  be  freedom,  the  felon  in  the  gallies  has  his 
option  of  labour  or  of  ftripes.  The  Bojlonian  may  quit  his 
houfe  to  ftarve  in  the  fields;  his  dog  mayrefufe  to  fet,  and 
fmart  under  the  lalh,  and  they  may  then  congratulate  each 
other  upon  the  fmiles  of  liberty,  profufe  of  b/ifs,  and  preg¬ 
nant  with  delight. 

To  treat  fuch  defigns  as  ferious,  would  be  to  think  too 
contemptuoufly  of  Bojtonian  underftandings.  The  artifice 
indeed  is  not  new  ;  the  blufterer  who  threatened  in  vain  to 
deftroy  his  opponent,  has  fometimes  obtained  his  end,  by 
making  it  believed  that  he  would  hang  himfelf. 

But  terrours  and  pity  are  not  the  only  means  by  which 
the  taxation  of  the  Americans  is  oppofed.  There  are  thofe 
who  profefs  to  ufe  them  only  as  auxiliaries  to  reafon  and 
juftice,  who  tell  us,  that  to  tax  the  Colonies  is  ufurpation 
and  oppreffion,  an  invafion  of  natural  and  legal  rights,  and 
a  violation  of  thofe  principles  which  fupport  the  conftitution 
of  Englifh  government. 
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This  queftion  is  of  great  importance.  That  the  A?neri- 
:ans  are  able  to  bear  taxation  is  indubitable  ;  that  their  re- 
fufal  may  be  over-ruled  is  highly  probable  •,  but  power  is 
no  fufficient  evidence  of  truth.  Let  us  examine  our  own 
claim,  and  the  objections  of  the  recufants,  with  caution 
proportioned  to  the  event  of  the  decifion,  which  muft  con- 
vi£f  one  part  of  robbery,  or  the  other  of  rebellion. 

A  tax  is  a  payment  exacted  by  authority  from  part  of 
the  community  for  the  benefit  of  the  whole.  From  whom, 
and  in  what  proportion  fuch  payment  {hall  be  required, 
and  to  what  ufe  it  (hall  be  applied,  thofe  only  are  to  judge 
to  whom  government  is  entrufled.  In  the  Britijb  dominion 
taxes  are  apportioned,  levied,  and  appropriated  by  the  ftates 
aflembled  in  parliament. 

Of  every  empire  all  the  fubcrdinate  communities  are 
liable  to  taxation,  becaufe  they  all  {hare  the  benefits  of  go¬ 
vernment,  and  therefore  ought  all  to  furnilh  their  propor¬ 
tion  of  the  expence. 

This  the  Americans  have  never  openly  denied.  That  it  is 
their  duty  to  pay  the  coft  of  their  own  fafety  they  feem  to 
admit  •,  nor  do  they  refufe  their  contribution  to  the  exigen¬ 
cies,  whatever  they  may  be,  of  the  Britijh  empire  ;  but 
they  make  this  participation  of  the  publick  burden  a  duty  of 
very  uncertain  extent,  and  imperfeCt  obligation,  a  duty 
temporary,  occafional,  and  eleftive,  of  which  they  referve 
to  themfelves  the  right  of  fettling  the  degree,  the  time,  and' 
the  duration,  of  judging  when  it  may  be  required,  and  when 
it  has  been  performed. 

They  allow  to  the  fupreme  power  nothing  more  than  the 
liberty  of  notifying  to  them  its  demands  or  its  neceflities 
Of  this  notification  they  profefs  to  think  for  themfelves, 
how  far  it  {hall  influence  their  counfels,  and  of  the  necefli- 
ties  alledged,  how  far  they  fhall  endeavour  to  relieve  them. 
They  aflume  the  exclufive  power  of  fettling  not  only  the 
mode,  but  the  quantity  of  this  payment.  They  are  ready 
to  co-operate  with  all  the  other  dominions  of  the  king  •,  but 
they  will  co-operate  by  no  means  which  they  do  not  like,  and 
at  no  greater  charge  than  they  are  willing  to  bear. 

This  claim,  wild  as  it  may  feem,  this  claim  which  fup- 
pofes  dominion  without  authority,  and  fubjeds  without 
fubordination,  has  found  among  the  libertines  of  policy  many 
clamorous  and  hardy  vindicators.  The  laws  of  nature,  the 
rights  of  humanity,  the  faith  of  charters,  the  danger  of 
liberty,  the  encroachments  of  ufurpation,  have  been  thun¬ 
dered 
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dered  in  our  ears,  fometimes  by  interefted  fa£Hon,  and 
fometimes  by  honeft  ftupiditv. 

It  is  faid  by  Fontenelle ,  that  if  twenty  philofophers  lhall 
relolntely  deny  that  the  prefence  of  the  fun  makes  the  day, 
he  will  not  defpair  but  whole  nations  may  adopt  the  opinion. 
So  many  political  dogmatifts  have  denied  to  the  mother- 
country  the  power  of  taxing  the  Colonies,  and  have  en¬ 
forced  their  denial  with  fo  much  violence  of  outcry,  that 
their  fe£t  is  already  very  numerous,  and  the  publick  voice 
fufpends  its  decifion. 

In  moral  and  political  queftions  the  conteft  between  in- 
tereft  and  juftice  has  been  often  tedious  and  often  fierce, 
but  perhaps,  it  never  happened  before,  that  juftice  found 
much  oppofttion  with  intereft  on  her  fide. 

For  the  fatisfadlion  of  this  inquiry,  it  is  neceflary  to 
confider  how  a  Colony  is  conftituted,  what  are  the  terms 
ef  migration  as  dictated  by  nature,  or  fettled  by  compadt, 
and  what  focial  or  political  rights  the  man  lofes,  or  acquires, 
that  leaves  his  country  to  eftablilh  himfelf  in  a  diftant 
plantation. 

Of  two  modes  of  migration  the  hiftory  of  mankind  in¬ 
forms  us,  and  fo  far  as  I  can  yet  dil'cover,  of  two  only. 

In  countries  where  life  was  yet  unadjufted,  .and  policy 
unformed,  it  fometimes  happened  that  by  the  diftentions 
of  heads  of  families,  by  the  ambition  of  daring  adventur¬ 
ers,  by  fome  accidental  preflure  of  diftrefs,  or  by  the  mere 
difcontent  of  idlenefs,  one  part  of  the  community  broke  oft' 
from  the  reft,  and  numbers,  greater  or  fmaller,  forfook 
their  habitations,  put  themfelves  under  the  command  of 
fome  favourite  of  fortune,  and  with  or  without  the  con- 
fen  t  of  their  countrymen  or  governors,  went  out  to  fee 
what  better  regions  they  could  occupy,  and  in  what  place, 
by  conqueft  or  by  treaty,  they  could  gain  a  habitation. 

Sons  of  enterprife  like  thefe,  who  committed  to  their 
own  fwords  their  hopes  and  their  lives,  when  they  left 
their  country,  became  another  nation,  with  defigns,  and 
profpefts,  and  interefts,  of  their  own.  They  looked  back 
no  more  to  their  former  home  ;  they  expedted  no  help  from 
thofe  whom  they  had  left  behind  ;  if  they  conquered,  they 
conquered  for  themfelves  ;  if  they  were  deftroyed,  they 
were  not  by  any  other  power  either  lamented  or  revenged. 

Of  this  kind  feem  to  have  been  all  the  migrations  of  the 
early  world,  whether  hiftorical  or  fabulous,  and  cf  this 
kind  were  the  eruptions  of  thofe  nations  which  from  the 

North 
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North  invaded  the  Roman  empire,  and  filled  Europe  with 
new  fovereignties. 

But  when  by  the  gradual  admiffion  of  wifer  laws  and 
gentler  manners,  fociety  became  more  compacted  and  bet¬ 
ter  regulated,  it  was  found  that  the  power  of  every  people 
confided  in  union,  produced  by  one  common  intereft,  and 
operating  in  joint  efforts  and  confident  counfels. 

From  this  time  independence  perceptibly  wafted  away. 
No  part  of  the  nation  was  permitted  to  aft  for  itfelf.  Ail 
now  had  the  fame  enemies  and  the  fame  friends  ;  the  go¬ 
vernment.  protected  individuals,  and  individuals  were  re¬ 
quired  to  refer  their  defigns  to  the  profperity  of  the  go¬ 
vernment. 

By  this  principle  it  is,  that  dates  are  formed  and  confoli- 
dated.  Every  man  is  taught  to  confider  his  own  happinefs 
as  combined  with  the  publick  profperity.  and  to  think  him- 
felf  great  and  powerful,  in  proportion  to  the  greatnefs  and 
power  of  his  governors. 

Had  the  Weftern  continent  been  difeovered  between  the 
fourth  and  tenth  century,  when  all  the  northern  world  was 
in  motion  ;  and  had  navigation  been  at  that  time  fuffich- 
ently  advanced  to  make  fo  long  a  paffage  eafily  prafticable, 
there  is  little  reafon  for  doubting  but  the  intumefcence  of 
nations  would  have  found  its  vent,  like  all  other  expanfive 
violence,  where  there  was  leaft  reftftance ;  and  that  Huns 
and  V andals,  inftead  of  fighting  their  way  to  the  fouth  of 
Europe,  would  have  gone  by  thoufands  and  by  myriads 
under  their  feveral  chiefs  to  take  poffeffion  of  regions  finding 
with  pleafure  and  waving  with  fertility,  from  which  the 
naked  inhabitants  were  unable  to  repel  them. 

Every  expedition  would  in  thofe  days  of  laxity  have  pro¬ 
duced  a  diftinft  and  independant  ftate.  The  Scandinavian 
heroes  might  have  divided  the  country  among  them,  and 
have  fpread  the  feudal  fubdmfion  of  regality  from  Hudfim’s 
Bay  to  the  Pacifick  Ocean . 

But  Columbus  came  five  or  fix  hundred  years  too  late  for 
the  candidates  of  fovereignty.  When  he  formed  his  pro¬ 
ject  of  difeovery,  the  fiuftuations  of  military  turbulence 
had  fubfided,  and  Europe  began  to  regain  a  fettled  form, 
by  eftablifhed  government  and  regular  fubordination.  No 
man  could  any  longer  ereft  himfelf  into  a  chieftain,  and 
lead  out  his  fellow-fubjefts  by  his  own  authority  to  plunder 
or  to  war.  He  that  committed  any  aft  of  hoftility  by  land 
or  fea,  without  the  coxnmiffion  of  fome  acknowledged 

fovereign, 
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fovereign,  was  conGdered  by  all  mankind  as  a  robber  cr 
pirate,  names  which  were  now  of  little  credit,  and  of  which 
therefore  no  man  was  ambitious. 

Columbia  in  a  remoter  time  would  have  found  his  way  to 
feme  difeontented  Lord,  or  fome  younger  brother  of  a 
petty  fovereign,  who  would  have  taken  fire  at  his  propofal, 
and  have  quickly  kindled  with  equal  heat  a  troop  of 
followers  *,  they  would  have  built  fhips,  or  have  leized  them, 
and  have  wandered  with,  him  at  ail  adventures  as  far  as 
thev  could  keep  hope  in  their  company.  But  the  age  being 
now  pall:  of  vagrant  excurfion  and  fortuitous  hoftility,  he 
was  under  the  neceffitv  of  travelling  from  court  to  court, 
feerned  and  repulfed  as  a  wild  projector,  an  idle  promil'er 
of  kingdoms  in  the  clouds  :  nor  has  any  part  of  the  world 
yet  had  realon  to  rejoice  that  he  found  at  iaft  reception  and 
employment. 

In  the  fame  year,  in  a  vear  hitherto  difaltrous  to  man¬ 
kind,  bv  the  Portuguefe  was  difeovered  the  paffage  of  the 
Indies,  and  bv  the  Spaniards  the  coalt  of  America.  The 
nations  of  Europe  were  fired  with  boundiefs  expectations, 
and  the  difeoverers  purfuing  their  enterprife,  made  con¬ 
quests  in  both  hemispheres  of  wide  extent.  But  the  ad¬ 
venturers  were  contented  with  plunder  ;  though  they  took 
gold  and  filver  to  themfelves,  they  leized  iflands  and  king¬ 
doms  in  the  name  of  their  fovereigns.  When  a  new  region 
was  gained,  a  governor  was  appointed  by  that  power  which 
had  given  the  commiihon  to  the  conqueror  -,  nor  have  I 
met  with  anv  Europea;;  but  Sinks!-;  of  London,  that  formed 
a  defign  of  exalting  himfelf  in  the  newly  found  countries  to 
indeoendent  dominion. 

x 

To  fecure  a  conqueft,  it  was  always  neceffarv  to  plant 
a  colony,  and  territories  thus  occupied  and  fettled  were 
rightly  considered  as  mere  extenfions  or  procenes  of  empire 
as  ramifications  which,  bv  the  circulation  of  one  publick 
intereft,  communicated  with  the  original  fource  of  domi¬ 
nion,  ana  which  were  kept  fiourifhing  and  fpreading  by  the 
radical  vigour  of  the  Mother-country. 

The  Colonies  of  England  differ  no  otherwife  from  thofe 
ot  other  nations,  than  as  the  Englifts  constitution  differs 
from  theirs.  All  government  is  ultimately  and  effentially 
abfolute,  but  fubordinate  focieties  may  have  more  immuni¬ 
ties,  cr  individuals  greater  liberty,  as  the  operations  of  go¬ 
vernment  are  differently  conducted.  An  Englijbman  in  the 
common  course  of  life  and  action  feels  no  restraint.  An 

Englijb 
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Englijh  Colony  has  very  liberal  powers  of  regulating  its  own 
manners  and  adjusting  its  own  affairs.  But  an  EngliJfj  in¬ 
dividual  may  by  the  fupreme  authority  be  deprived  of 
liberty,  and  a  Colony  diverted  of  its  powers,  for  reafons  of 
which  that  authority  is  the  only  judge. 

In  fovereignty  there  are  no  gradations.  There  may  be 
limited  royalty,  there  may  be  limited  confulfhip  ;  but 
there  can  be  no  limited  government.  There  muft  in 
every  fociety  be  fome  power  or  other  from  which 
there  is  no  appeal,  which  admits  no  reftrifliens,  which 
pervades  the  whole  mafs  of  the  community,  regulates 
and  adjufts  all  fubordination,  enadls  laws  or  repeals 
them,  erefts  or  annuls  judicatures,  extends  or  contrails 
privileges,  exempt  itfelf  from  queftion  or  control,  and 
bounded  only  by  phyfical  necefiity. 

By  this  power,  wherever  it  fubfifts,  all  legiflation  and 
jurifdi&ion  is  animated  and  maintained.  From  this  all 
legal  rights  are  emanations,  which,  whether  equitably  or 
not,  may  be  legally  recalled.  It  is  not  infallible,  for  it 
may  do  wrong ;  but  it  is  irrefiftible,  for  it  can  be  refifted 
only  by  rebellion,  by  an  a£t  which  makes  it  queftionable 
what  fhall  be  thenceforward  the  fupreme  power. 

An  Etiglijl)  Colony  is  a  number  of  perfons,  to  whom  the 
King  grants  a  charter  permitting  them  to  fettle  in  fome 
diftant  country,  and  enabling  them  to  conftitute  a  corpora¬ 
tion,  enjoying  fuch  powers  as  the  charter  grants,  to  be  ad- 
miniftered  in  fuch  forms  as  the  charter  preferibes.  As  a 
corporation  they  make  laws  for  themfelves,  but  as  a  cor¬ 
poration  fubfifting  by  a  grant  from  higher  authority,  to  the 
control  of  that  authority  they  continue  fubjedl. 

As  men  are  placed  at  a  greater  dsftance  from  the  fupreme 
council  of  the  kingdom,  they  muft  be  intruded  with  ampler 
liberty  of  regulating  their  conduct  by  their  own  wifdom. 
As  they  are  more  fecluded  from  eafy  recourfe  to  national 
judicature,  they  muft  be  more  extenfively  commiffioned  to 
pafs  judgment  on  each  other. 

For  this  reafon  our  more  important  and  opulent  Colo¬ 
nies  fee  the  appearance  and  feel  the  effect  of  a  regular  legi- 
flature,  which  in  fome  places  has  a£Ied  fo  long  with  un- 
queftioned  authority,  that  it  has  forgotten  whence  that 
authority  was  originally  derived. 

To  their  charters  the  Colonies  owe,  like  other  corpora¬ 
tions,  their  political  exiftence.  The  folemnities  of  legiflation, 
the  adminiftration  of  juftice,  the  fecurity  of  property, 
are  all  bcftoVed  upon  them  by  the  royal  grant.  Without 
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their  charter  there  would  be  no  power  among  them,  by 
which  any  law  could  be  made,  or  duties  enjoined,  any  debt 
recovered,  or  criminal  punifhed. 

A  charter  is  a  grant  of  certain  powers  or  privileges  given 
to  a  part  of  the  community  for  the  advantage  of  the  whole, 
and  is  therefore  liable  by  its  nature  to  change  or  to  revoca¬ 
tion.  Every  aCt  of  government  aims  at  publick  good.  A 
charter,  which  experience  has  fhewn  to  be  detrimental  to 
the  nation,  is  to  be  repealed  •,  becaufe  general  profperity 
muft  always  be  preferred  to  particular  intereft.  If  a  char¬ 
ter  be  ufed  to  evil  purpofes,  it  is  forfeited,  as  the  weapon 
is  taken  away  which  is  injurioufly  employed. 

The  charter  therefore  by  which  provincial  governments 
are  conllituted,  may  be  always  legally,  and  where  it  is 
either  inconvenient  in  its  nature,  or  mifapplied  in  its  ufe, 
maybe  equitably  repealed  ;  by  fuch  repeal  the  whole  fabrick 
of  fubordination  is  immediately  deftroyed,  and  the  conftitu- 
tion  funk  at  once  into  a  chaos  :  the  fociety  is  diffolved  into 
a  tumult  of  individuals,  without  authority  to  command,  or 
obligation  to  obey  ;  without  any  punifhment  of  wrongs  but 
by  perfonal  refentment,  or  any  protection  of  right  but  by 
the  hand  of  the  pofleflor. 

A  Colony  is  to  the  Mother-country  as  a  member  to  the 
body,  deriving  its  aCtion  and  its  ftrength  from  the  general 
principle  of  vitality  ;  receiving  from  the  body,  and  com¬ 
municating  to  it,  all  the  benefits  and  evils  of  health  and 
difeafe  •,  liable  in  dangerous  maladies  to  fharp  applications, 
of  which  the  body  however  muft  partake  the  pain  •,  and 
expofed,  if  incurably  tainted,  to  amputation,  by  which  the 
body  likewife  will  be  mutilated. 

The  Mother-country  always  confiders  the  Colonies  thus 
connected,  as  parts  of  itfelf ;  the  profperity  or  unhappinefs 
of  either  is  the  profperity  or  unhappinefs  of  both  ;  not 
perhaps  of  both  in  the  fame  degree,  for  the  body  may  fub- 
fift,  though  lefs  commodioufly,  without  a  limb,  but  the 
limb  muft  perifh  if  it  be  parted  from  the  body. 

Our  Colonies  therefore,  however  diftant,  have  been 
hitherto  treated  as  conftituent  parts  of  the  Britijh  empire. 
The  inhabitants  incorporated  by  Englijh  charters,  are  en¬ 
titled  to  all  the  rights  of  Englijhmen.  They  are  governed 
by  Englijh  laws,  entitled  to  Englijh  dignities,  regulated  by 
Englijh  counfels,  and  protected  by  Englijh  arms  •,  and  it 
feems  to  follow  by  confequence  not  eafily  avoided,  that 
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they  are  fubjedt  to  Englijh  government,  and  chargeable  by 
Englijh  taxation. 

To  him  that  confiders  the  nature,  the  original,  the  pro- 
grefs,  and  the  conftitution  of  the  Colonies,  who  remem¬ 
bers  that  the  firft  difcoverers  had  commiffions  from  the 
crown,  that  the  firft  fettlers  owe  to  a  charter  their  civil 
forms  and  regular  magiftracy,  and  that  all  perfonal  immu¬ 
nities  and  legal  fecurities,  by  which  the  condition  of  the 
fubjedl  has  been  from  time  to  time  improved,  have  been 
extended  to  the  Colonifts,  it  will  not  be  doubted  but  the 
parliament  of  England  has  a  right  to  bind  them  by  ftatutes, 
and  to  bind  them  in  all  cafes  nuhatfoever ,  and  has  therefore  a 
natural  and  conftitutional  power  of  laying  upon  them  any 
tax  or  import,  whether  external  or  internal,  upon  the  pro¬ 
duct  of  land,  or  the  manufactures  of  induftry,  in  the  exi¬ 
gencies  of  war,  or  in  the  time  of  profound  peace,  for  the 
defence  of  America ,  for  the  purpofe  of  raifing  a  revenue ,  or 
for  any  other  end  beneficial  to  the  empire. 

There  are  fome,  and  thofe  not  inconfiderable  for  num¬ 
ber,  nor  contemptible  for  knowledge,  who  except  the  power 
of  taxation  from  the  general  dominion  of  parliament,  and 
hold,  that  whatever  degrees  of  obedience  may  be  exacted, 
or  whatever  authority  may  be  exercifed  in  other  acts  of 
government,  there  is  ftill  reverence  to  be  paid  to  money, 
and  that  legiflation  paffes  its  limits  when  it  violates  the 
purfe. 

Of  this  exception,  which  by  a  head  not  fully  impregnated 
with  politicks  is  not  eafily  comprehended,  it  is  alledged  as 
an  unanfwerable  reafon,  that  the  Colonies  fend  no  repre- 
fentatives  to  the  Houfe  of  Commons. 

It  is,  fay  the  American  advocates,  the  natural  diftindtion 
of  a  freeman,  and  the  legal  privilege  of  an  Englijhman ,  that 
he  is  able  to  call  his  poflefiions  his  ov/n,  that  he  can  fit  fe- 
cure  in  the  enjoyment  of  inheritance  or  acquifition,  that  his 
houfe  is  fortified  by  the  law,  and  that  nothing  can  be  taken 
from  him  but  by  his  own  confent.  This  confent  is  given 
for  every  man  by  his  reprefentative  in  parliament.  The 
Americans  unreprefented  cannot  confent  to  Englifj  taxa¬ 
tions,  as  a  corporation,  and  they  will  not  confent  as  in¬ 
dividuals. 

Of  this  argument,  it  has  been  obferved  by  more  than 
one,  that  its  force  extends  equally  to  all  other  laws,  for  a 
freeman  is  not  to  be  expofed  to  punifhment,  or  be  called 
to  any  onerous  fervice  but  by  his  own  confent.  The  Con- 
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grefs  has  extracted  a  pofidon  from  the  fanciful  MontefquiiU, 
that  in  a  free  fate  every  man  being  a  free  agent  ought  to  be 
concerned  in  his  own  government.  Whatever  is  true  of 
taxation  is  true  of  every  other  law,  that  he  who  is  bound 
by  it,  without  his  confent,  is  not  free,  for  he  is  not  con¬ 
cerned  in  his  own  government. 

He  that  denies  the  Englijh  parliament  the  right  of  taxa¬ 
tion,  denies  it  likewife  the  right  of  making  any  other  laws 
civil  or  criminal,  yet  this  power  over  the  Colonies  was  never 
yet  difputed  by  themfelves.  They  have  always  admitted 
ilatutes  for  the  punifhment  of  offences,  and  for  the  redrefs 
or  prevention  of  inconveniencies,  and  the  reception  of  any 
law  draws  after  it,  by  a  chain  which  cannot  be  broken,  the 
unwelcome  neceffity  of  fubmitting  to  taxation. 

That  a  free  man  is  governed  by  himfelf,  or  by  laws  to 
which  he  has  confented,  is  a  pofition  of  mighty  found  :  but 
every  man  that  utters  it,  with  whatever  confidence,  and 
every  man  that  hears  it,  with  whatever  acquiefcence,  if  con¬ 
fent  be  fuppofed  to  imply  the  power  of  refufal,  feels  it  to  be 
falfe.  We  virtually  and  implicitly  allow  the  inftitutions  of 
any  government  of  which  we  enjoy  the  benefit,  and  folicit 
the  protedion.  In  wide  extended  dominions,  though  power 
has  been  diffufed  with  the  molt  even  hand,  yet  a  very  fmall 
part  of  the  people  are  either  primarily  or  fecondarily  con¬ 
sulted  in  legiflation.  The  bufinefs  of  the  Publick  muff  be 
done  by  delegation.  The  choice  of  delegates  is  made  by  a 
feled  number,  and  thofe  who  are  not  electors  Hand  idle 
and  helplefs  fpedators  of  the  commonweal,  wholly  uncon¬ 
cerned  in  the  goveniment  of  themfelves. 

Of  debtors  the  hap  is  but  little  better.  They  are  often 
far  from  unanimity  in  their  choice,  and  -where  the  numbers 
approach  to  equality,  almoft  half  muff  be  governed  not 
only  without,  but  againft  their  choice. 

How  any  man  can  have  confented  to  inftitutions  eftab- 
lifhed  in  diftant  ages,  it  will  be  difficult  to  explain.  In  the 
molt  favourite  refidence  of  liberty,  the  confent  of  individu¬ 
als  is  merely  paffive,  a  tacit  admiffion  in  every  community 
of  the  terms  which  that  community  grants  and  requires.  As 
all  are  born  the  fubieds  of  fome  ftate  or  other,  we  may  be 
faid  to  have  been  all  born  confenting  to  fome  fyftem  of  go¬ 
vernment.  Other  confent  than  this,  the  condition  of  civil 
life  does  not  allow.  It  is  the  unmeaning  clamour  of  the 
pedants  of  policy,  the  delirious  dream  of  republican  fana- 
ticifm. 


But 
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But  hear,  ye  fons  and  daughters  of  liberty,  the  founds 
which  the  winds  are  wafting  from  the  Weftern  Continent. 
The  Americans  are  telling  one  another,  what,  if  we  may 
judge  from  their  noify  triumph,  they  have  but  lately  difco- 
vered,  and  what  yet  is  a  very  important  truth  *,  That  they 
are  entitled  to  life ,  liberty,  and  property,  and  that  they  have 
never  ceded  to  any  fovereign  power  • whatever  a  right  to  difpofe 
of  either  without  their  confent. 

While  this  refolution  Hands  alone,  the  Americans  are  free 
from  Angularity  of  opinion ;  their  wit  has  not  yet  betrayed 
them  to  herefy.  While  they  fpeak  as  the  naked  fons  of 
nature,  they  claim  but  what,  is  claimed  by  other  men,  and 
have  withheld  nothing  but  what  all  withhold.  They  are 
here  upon  firm  ground,  behind  entrenchments  which  never 
can  be  forced. 

Humanity  is  very  uniform.  The  Americans  have  this  re- 
femblance  to  Europeans,  that  they  do  not  always  know  when 
they  are  well.  They  foon  quit  the  fortrefs  that  could  neither 
have  been  mined  by  fophiftry,  nor  battered  by  declamation. 
Their  next  refolution  declares,  that  their  ancejlors,  who  f if 
fettled  the  Colonies,  were,  at  the  time  of  their  emigration  from 
the  Mother-country ,  entitled  to  all  the  rights,  liberties ,  and 
immunities  of  free  and  natural-homi  fuljcEls  within  the  realm 
of  England. 

This  likewife  is  true  ;  but  when  this  is  granted,  their 
boaft  of  original  rights  is  at  .an  end  ;  they  are  no  longer  in 
a  ftate  of  nature.  Thefe  lords  of  themfelves,  thefe  kings  of 
me,  thefe  demigods  of  independence,  fink  down  to  Colonifls, 
governed  by  a  charter.  If  their  anceftors  -were  fubjefts, 
they  acknowledged  a  fovereign  :  if  they  had  a  right  to  Engli/h 
privileges,  they  wei'e  accountable  to  Englifs  laws,  and  what 
mull  grieve  the  lover  of  liberty  to  difcover,  had  ceded  to  the 
king  and  parliament,  whether  the  right  or  not,  at  lea  ft  the 
power  of  difpofing,  without  their  confent,  of  their  lives,  liber¬ 
ties,  and  properties.  It  therefore  is  required  of  them  to 
prove  that  the  parliament  ever  ceded  to  them  a  difpenfation 
from  that  obedience,  which  they  owe  as  natural-born  fub- 
jedls,  or  any  degree  of  independence  or  immunity  not  en¬ 
joyed  by  other  Evgiifjmen. 

They  fay,  That  by  fuch  emigration  they  by  ntx  means 
forfeited,  furrendered,  cr  loft  any  of  thofe  rights  ;  but 
that  they  were,  and  their  defendants  now  are,  entitled  to  the 
exerefe  and  enjoyment  of  all  fitch  of  them  as  their  local  and  other 
xircumfances  enable  them  to  exerefe  and  enjoy. 


That 
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That  they  v.’ho  form  a  fettlement  by  a  lawful  charter 
having  committed  no  crime  forfeit  no  privileges,  will  be 
readily  confelTed  ;  but  what  they  do  not  forfeit  by  any  judi¬ 
cial  fentence,  they  may  lofe  by  natural  effedls.  As  man 
can  be  but  in  one  place  at  once,  he  cannot  have  the  advan¬ 
tages  of  multiplied  reiidence.  He  that  will  enjoy  the  bright- 
nefs  of  funfhine,  mull  quit  the  coolnefs  of  the  {hade.  He 
who  goes  voluntarily  to  America,  cannot  complain  of  lofmg 
what  he  leaves  in  Europe.  He  perhaps  had  a  right  to  vote 
for  a  knight  or  burgefs  5  by  eroding  the  Atlantick  he  has  not 
nullified  his  right ;  but  he  has  made  its  exertion  no  longer 
poffible  *.  By  his  own  choice  he  has  left  a  country  where 
he  had  a  vote  and  little  property,  for  another,  where  he 
has  great  property,  but  no  vote.  But  as  this  preference 
was  deliberated  and  unconftrained,  he  is  dill  concerned  in 
the  government  of  himfelf ;  he  has  reduced  himfelf  from  a 
voter  to  one  of  the  innumerable  multitude  that  have  no 
vote.  He  has  truly  ceded  his  right ,  but  he  dill  is  governed 
by  his  own  confent ;  becaufe  he  has  confented  to  throw  his 
atom  of  intereft  into  the  general  mafs  of  the  community. 
Of  the  confequences  of  his  own  a£t  he  has  no  caufe  to 
complain  ;  he  has  chofen,  or  intended  to  chufe,  the  greater 
good  ;  he  is  reprefented,  as  himfelf  defired,  in  the  general 
reprefentation. 

But  the  privileges  of  an  American  fcorn  the  limits  of 
place  ;  they  are  part  of  himfelf,  and  cannot  be  loft  by  de¬ 
parture  from  his  country  ;  they  float  in  the  air,  or  glide 
under  the  ocean. 

Doris  amara  Juam  non  intermifeeat  undam. 

A  planter,  wherever  he  fettles,  is  not  only  a  freeman, 
but  a  legiflator,  ubi  imperator,  ibi  Roma.  As  the  Englifli 
Colonifs  are  not  reprefented  in  the  Britilh  parliament ,  they  are 
entitled  to  a  free  and  exclitfive  power  of  legifation  in  their  feve- 
ral  legifaturcs ,  in  all  cafes  of  taxation  and  internal  polity ,  fub- 
jecl  only  to  the  negative  of  the  fovereign ,  in  fuch  manner  as  has 
been  heretofore  ufed  and  accufomed.  We  cheerfully  confent  to 
the  operation  of  fuch  aEls  of  the  Britilh  parliament  as  are  bona 
fide  refrained  to  the  regulation  of  our  external  commerce — ex¬ 
cluding 

*  Of  this  reafoning,  I  owe  part  to  a  converfation  with  Sir  John 
Hawkins. 
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eluding  every  idea  of  taxation ,  internal  or  external ,  for  raifing 
a  revenue  on  the  fubjecls  of  America  without  their  confent. 

Their  reafon  for  this  claim  is,  That  the  foundation  of  Eng- 
lilh  liberty ,  and  of  all  government ,  is  a  right  in  the  people  to 
participate  in  their  legfiative  council. 

They  inherit,  they  fay,  from  their  ancefors,  the  right 
which  their  ancefors  pojfefjed ,  of  enjoying  all  the  privileges  of 
Englifhmen.  That  they  inherit  the  right  of  their  anceftors 
is  allowed  ;  but  they  can  inherit  no  more.  Their  anceftors 
left  a  country  where  the  reprefentatives  of  the  people,  were 
elefted  by  men  particularly  qualified,  and  where  thofe  who 
wanted  qualifications,  or  who  did  not  ufe  them,  were 
bound  by  the  decifions  of  men,  whom  they  had  not  de¬ 
puted. 

The  Colonifts  are  the  defeendants  of  men,  who  either 
had  no  vote  in  elections,  or  who  voluntarily  refigned  them 
for  fomething,  in  their  opinion,  of  more  eftimation  ;  they 
have  therefore  exactly  what  their  anceftors  left  them,  net 
a  vote  in  making  laws,  or  in  conftituting  legillators,  but 
the  happinefs  of  being  protected  by  law,  and  the  duty  of 
obeying  it. 

What  their  anceftors  did  not  carry  with  them,  neither 
they  nor  their  defeendants  have  fince  acquired.  They  have 
not,  by  abandoning  their  part  in  one  legiflature,  obtained 
the  power  of  conftituting  another,  exclufive  and  indepen¬ 
dent,  any  more  than  the  multitudes,  who  are  now  debarred 
from  voting,  have  a  right  to  ereef  a  feparate  parliament  for 
themfelves. 

Men  are  wrong  for  want  of  fenfe,  'out  they  are  wrong 
by  halves  for  want  of  fpirit.  Since  the  Americans  have 
difeovered  that  they  can  make  a  parliament,  whence  comes 
it  that  they  do  not  think  themfelves  equally  empowered  to 
make  a  king  ?  If  they  are  fubjefils,  whofe  government  is 
conftituted  by  a  charter,  they  can  form  no  body  of  inde¬ 
pendant  legiflature.  If  their  rights  are  inherent  and  unde¬ 
rived,  they  may  by  their  own  fuftrages  encircle  with  a  dia¬ 
dem  the  brows  of  Mr.  Cttjhing. 

It  is  farther  declared  by  the  Congrefs  of  Philadelphia, 
That  his  Majefij  s  Colonies  are  entitled  to  all  the  privileges  and 
immunities  granted  and  confirmed  to  them  by  royal  charters ,  or 
fecured  to  them  by  their  fever  al  codes  of  provincial  laws. 

The  firft  claufe  of  this  refolution  is  eafily  underftood. 
and  will  be  readily  admitted.  To  all  the  privileges  which  a 
charter  can  convey,  they  are  by  a  royal  charter  evidently  en¬ 
titled. 
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titled.  The  fecond  claufe  is  of  greater  difficulty ;  for  how 
can  a  provincial  law  fecure  privileges  or  immunities  to  a 
province  ?  Provincial  laws  may  grant  to  certain  individuals 
of  the  province  the  enjoyment  of  gainful,  or  an  immunity 
from  onerous  offices  ;  they  may  operate  upon  the  people 
to  whom  they  relate ;  but  no  province  can  confer  provin¬ 
cial  privileges  on  itfelf.  They  may  have  a  right  to  all 
which  the  king  has  given  them  ;  but  it  is  a  conceit  of  the 
other  hemifphere,  that  men  have  a  right  to  all  which  they 
have  given  to  themfelves. 

A  corporation  is  confidered  in  law  as  an  individual,  and 
can  no  more  extend  its  own  immunities,  than  a  man  can 
by  his  own  choice  affiume  dignities  or  titles. 

The  legillature  of  a  Colony,  let  not  the  comparifon  be 
too  much  difdained,  is  only  the  veftry  of  a  larger  parilh, 
which  may  lay  a  cefs  on  the  inhabitants,  and  enforce  the 
payment ;  but  can  extend  no  influence  beyond  its  own  dil- 
tridf,  muft  modify  its  particular  regulations  by  the  general 
law,  and  whatever  may  be  its  internal  expenees,  is  Hill 
liable  to  taxes  laid  by  fuperior  authority. 

The  charters  given  to  different  provinces  are  different, 
and  no  general  right  can  be  extradled  from  them.  The 
charter  of  Pennfylvama>  where  this  Congrefs  of  anarchy 
has  been  impudently  held,  contains  a  claufe  admitting  in 
exprefs  terms  taxation  by  the  parliament.  If  in  the  other 
charters  no  fuch  referve  is  made,  it  muft  have  been  omitted 
as  not  neceflary,  becaufe  it  is  implied  in  the  nature  of  fu'o- 
ordinate  government.  They  who  are  fubjedf  to  laws,  are 
liable  to  taxes.  If  any  fuch  immunity  had  been  granted, 
it  is  ftill  revocable  by  the  legillature,  and  ought  to  be  re¬ 
voked,  as  contrary  to  the  publick  good,  which  is  in  every 
charter  ultimately  intended. 

Suppofe  it  true,  that  any  fuch  exemption  is  contained 
in  the  charter  of  Maryland ,  it  can  be  pleaded  only  by  the 
Marylanders.  It  is  of  no  ufe  for  any  other  province  ;  and 
with  regard  even  to  them,  muft  have  been  confidered  as 
one  of  the  grants  in  which  the  king  has  been  deceived,  and 
annulled  as  mifchievous  to  the  Publick.,  by  facrificing  to 
one  little  fettlement  the  general  intereft  of  the  empire  ;  as 
infringing  the  fyftem  of  dominion,  and  violating  the  com¬ 
pact  of  government.  But  Dr.  Tucker  has  {hewn  that 
even  this  charter  promifes  no  exemption  from  parliamentary 
taxes. 


In 
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In  the  controverfy  agitated  about  the  beginning  of  this 
century,  whether  the  Englifh  laws  could  "bind  Ireland,  Da- 
venant ,  who  defended  again  it  Molyneux  the  claims  of  England , 
confidered  it  as  neceflary  to  prove  nothing  more,  than  that 
the  prefent  drift)  mu  ft  be  deemed  a  Colony. 

The  necefi'ary  connexion  of  reprefentatives  with  taxes, 
feems  to  have  funk  deep  into  many  of  thofe  minds,  that  ad¬ 
mit  founds  without  their  meaning. 

Our  nation  is  reprefented  in  parliament  by  an  affembly  as 
numerous  as  can  well  confift  with  order  and  dilpatch,  chofen 
by  perfons  fo  differently  qualified  in  different  places,  that 
the  mode  of  choice  feems  to  be,  for  the  moft  part,  formed 
by  chance,  and  fettled  by  cuftom.  Of  individuals  far  the 
greater  part  have  no  vote,  and  of  the  voters  few  have  any 
perfonal  knowledge  of  him  to  whom  they  intruft  their  liberty 
and  fortune. 

Yet  this  reprefentation  has  the  whole  effect  expected  or 
defired  ;  that  of  fpreading  fo  wfide  the  care  of  general  in- 
tereft,  and  the  participation  of  publick  counfels,  that  the 
advantage  or  corruption  of  particular  men  can  feidom  operate 
with  much  injury  to  the  Pulhck. 

For  thisreafon  many  pope  bus  and  opulent  towns  neither 
enjoy  nor  defire  particular  reprefentatives  ;  they  are  includ¬ 
ed  in  the  general  icheme  of  publick  adminiflration,  and  can¬ 
not  fuffer  but  with  the  reft  of  the  empire. 

It  is  urged  that  the  Americans  have  not  the  fame  fecurity, 
and  that  a  Britijh  legiflator  may  wanton  with  their  property  ; 
yet  if  it  be  true,  that  their  wealth  is  our  wealth,  and  that 
their  ruin  will  be  our  ruin,  the  parliament  has  the  fame 
intereft  in  attending  to  them,  as  to  any  other  part  of  the 
nation.  The  reafon  why  we  place  any  confidence  in  our 
reprefentatives  is,  that  they  muft  {hare  in  the  good  or  evil 
which  their  counfels  {hall  produce.  Their  fhare  is  indeed 
commonly  confequential  and  remote  ;  but  it  is  not  often 
pofiible  that  any  immediate  advantage  can  be  extended  to 
fuch  numbers  as  may  prevail  againft  it.  We  are  therefore 
as  fecure  againft  intentional  depravations  of  government  as 
human  wifdom  can  make  us,  and  upon  this  fecurity  the 
Americans  may  venture  to  repofe. 

It  is  faid  by  the  Old  Member  who  has  written  an  Appeal 
againft  the  tax,  that  as  the  produce  of  American  labour  is 
J pent  in  Britifh  manufactures,  the  balance  of  trade  is  greatly 
againjl  them  ;  whatever  you  take  direflly  in  taxes,  is  in  effect 
taken  from  your  own  commerce.  If  the  minifer feizes  the  money 

•with 
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'With  which  the  American  Jhould pay  his  debts  and  come  to  mar¬ 
ket,  the  merchant  cannot  expect  him  as  a  cufomer ,  nor  can  the 
debts  already  contracted  be  paid. — Suppofe  we  obtain  from  Ame¬ 
rica  a  million  infead  of  one  hundred  thoufand  pounds ,  it  would 
be  fupplying  one  perfonal  exigence  by  the  future  ruin  of  our  com¬ 
merce. 

Fart  of  this  is  true  •,  but  the  Old  Member  feems  not  to 
perceive,  that  if  his  brethren  of  the  legillature  know  this  as 
well  as  himfelf,  the  Americans  are  in  no  danger  of  oppref- 
fion,  fince  by  men  commonly  provident  they  mull  be  fo 
taxed,  as  that  we  may  not  lofe  one  way  what  we  gain  ano¬ 
ther. 

The  fame  Old  Member  has  difcovered,  that  the  judges 
formerly  thought  it  illegal  to  tax  Ireland,  and  declares  that 
no  cafes  can  be  more  alike  than  thofe  of  Ireland  and  America  .* 
yet  the  judges  whom  he  quotes  have  mentioned  a  difference. 
Ireland ,  they  fay,  hath  a  parliament  of  its  own.  When  any 
Colony  has  an  independent  parliament  acknowledged  by 
the  parliament  of  Britain,  the  cafes  will  differ  lefs.  Yet 
by  the  6  Geo.  I.  chap.  5.  the  adls  of  the  Britifh  parliament 
bind  Ireland .  ffe‘. 

It  is  urged  that  when  Wat Pj,  Durham,  and  defer  were 
divefted  of  their  particular  privileges  or  ancient  government, 
and  reduced  to  the  (late  of  Englijh  counties,  they  had  re- 
prefentatives  affigned  them. 

To  thofe  from  whom  fomething  had  been  taken,  fome- 
thing  in  return  might  probably  be  given.  To  the  Americans 
their  charters  are  left  as  they  were,  nor  have  they  loft  any 
thing  except  that  of  which  their  fedition  has  deprived  them. 
If  they  were  to  be  reprefented  in  parliament,  fomething 
would  he  granted,  though  nothing  is  withdrawn. 

The  inhabitants  of  Chefer,  Durham ,  and  Wales,  were 
invited  to  exchange  their  peculiar  inftitutions  for  the  power 
of  voting,  which  they  wanted  before.  The  Americans  have 
voluntarily  refigned  the  power  of  voting,  to  live  in  diftant 
and  feparate  governments,  and  what  they  have  voluntarily 
quitted,  they  have  no  right  to  claim. 

It  mult  always  be  remembered,  that  they  are  reprefented 
by  the  fame  virtual  reprefentation  as  the  greater  part  of 
Englijhmen ;  and  that  if  by  change  of  place  they  have  lefs 
{hare  in  the  legillature  than  is  proportionate  to  their  opu¬ 
lence,  they  by  their  removal  gained  that  opulence,  and  had 
originally  and  have  now  their  choice  of  a  vote  at  home,  or 
riches  at  a  diftance. 


We 
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We  are  told,  what  appears  to  the  Old  Member  and  to 
others  a  pofition  that  muft  drive  us  into  inextricable  ab- 
furdity,  that  we  have  cither  no  right,  or  the  foie  right  of 
taxing  the  Colonies.  The  meaning  is,  that  if  we  can  tax 
them,  they  cannot  tax  themfelves ;  and  that  if  they  can 
tax  themfelves  we  cannot  tax  them.  We  anfwer  with  very 
little  helitation,  that  for  the  general  ufe  of  the  empire  we 
have  the  foie  right  of  taxing  them.  If  they  have  contributed 
•  any  thing  in  their  own  affemblies,  what  they  contributed 
was  not  paid,  but  given  ;  it  was  not  a  tax  or  tribute,  but  a 
prefent.  Yet  they  have  the  natural  and  legal  power  of  levy¬ 
ing  money  on  themfelves  for  provincial  purpofes,  of  provid¬ 
ing  for  their  own  expence,  at  their  own  diferetion.  Let 
not  this  be  thought  new  or  ftrange  ;  it  is  the  ftate  of  every 
parifn  in  the  kingdom. 

The  friends  of  the  Americans  are  of  different  opinions. 
Some  think  that  being  unreprefented  they  ought  to  tax 
themfelves,  and  others  that  they  ought  to  have  reprefenta- 
tives  in  the  Britijh  parliament. 

If  they  are  to  'ax  themfelves,  what  power  is  to  remain 
in  the  fupreme  legiflature  ?  That  they  muff  fettle  their  own 
mode  of  levying  their  money  is  fuppofed.  May  the  Britijh 
parliament  tell  them  how  much  they  fhall  contribute  ?  If 
the  fum  may  be  preferibed,  they  will  return  few  thanks  for 
the  power  of  raifing  it  5  if  they  are  at  liberty  to  grant  or 
to  deny,  they  are  no  longer  fubjeCts. 

If  they  are  to  be  reprefented,  what  number  of  thefe 
weftern  orators  are  to  be  admitted  ?  This  I  fuppofe  the  par¬ 
liament  muff  fettle  ;  yet  if  men  have  a  natural  and  unaliena¬ 
ble  right  to  be  reprefented,  who  {hall  determine  the  num¬ 
ber  of  their  delegates  ?  Let  us  however  fuppofe  them  to 
fend  twenty-three,  half  as  many  as  the  kingdom  of  Scotland , 
what  will  this  reprefentation  avail  them  ?  To  pay  taxes  will 
be  {till  a  grievance.  The  love  of  money  will  not  be  leffened, 
nor  the  power  of  getting  it  increafed. 

Whither  will  this  neceffity  of  reprefentation  drive  us  ?  Is 
every  petty  fettlement  to  be  out  of  the  reach  of  government, 
till  it  has  lent  a  fenator  to  parliament ;  or  may  two  of  them 
or  a  greater  number  be  forced  to  unite  in  a  Angle  deputa¬ 
tion  ?  What  at  laft  is  the  difference  between  him  that  is 
taxed  by  compulfion  without  reprefentation,  and  him  that  is 
reprefented  by  compulfion  in  order  to  be  taxed  ? 

For  many  reigns  the  Houfe  of  Commons  was  in  a  ftate 
-  of  fluctuation  :  new  burgeffes  were  added  from  time  to 

time, 
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time,  without  any  reafon  now  to  be  difcovered  ;  but  the 
number  has  been  fixed  for  more  than  a  century  and  a  half, 
and  the  king’s  power  of  increafing  it  lias  been  queftioned. 
It  will  hardly  be  thought  fit  to  new-model  the  conftitution 
in  favour  of  the  planters,  who,  as  they  grow  rich,  may  buy 
ellates  in  England ,  and,  without  any  innovation,  effectually 
veprefent  their  native  colonies. 

The  friends  of  the  Americans  indeed  alk  for  them  what 
they  do  not  alk  for  themfelves.  This  ineftimable  right  of 
reprefentation  they  have  never  folicited.  They  mean  not 
to  exchange  folid  money  for  inch  airy  honour.  They  fay, 
and  fay  willingly,  that  they  cannot  conveniently  be  repre- 
fentcd ;  becaufe  their  inference  is,  that  they  cannot  be 
taxed.  They  are  too  remote  to  fhare  the  general  govern¬ 
ment,  and  therefore  claim  the  privilege  of  governing  them¬ 
felves. 

Of  the  principles  contained  in  the  refolutions  of  the 
Congrefs,  however  wild,  indefinite,  and  obfcure,  fuch  has 
been  the  influence  upon  American  underftanding,  that  from 
New-England  to  South  Caro  inc.  there  is  formed  a  general 
combination  of  all  the  provinces  againll  their  Mother-coun¬ 
try.  The  madnefs  oi  independence  has  fpread  from 
Colony  to  Colony,  till  order  is  loft  and  government  defpif- 
cd,  and  all  is  filled  with  mifrule,  uproar,  violence,  and 
confufion.  To  be  quiet  is  difaffection,  to  be  loyal  is 
treafon. 

The  Congrefs  of  Philadelphia ,  an  affembly  convened  by 
its  own  authority,  has  promulgated  a  declaration,  in  com¬ 
pliance  with  which  the  communication  between  Britain 
and  the  greateft  part  of  North  America  is  now  fufpended. 
They  ceafed  to  admit  the  importation  of  EngliJJj  goods  in 
December  1774,  and  determine  to  permit  the  exportation  of 
their  own  no  longer  than  to  November  1775. 

This  might  teem  enough,  but  they  have  done  more. 
They  have  declared,  that  they  (ball  treat  all  as  enemies  who 
do  not  concur  with  them  in  difafFedlion  and  perverfenefs, 
and  that  they  will  trade  with  none  that  £hall  trade  with 
, Britain . 

They  threaten  to  ftigmatize  in  their  Gazette  thofe  who 
(hall  confume  the  products  or  merchandife  of  their  Mother- 
country,  and  are  now  fearching  fufpected  houfes  for  pro¬ 
hibited  goods. 

Thefe  hoftiie  declarations  they  profefs  themfelves  ready 
to  maintain  by  force.  They  have  armed  the  militia  of  their 
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provinces,  and  feized  the  publick  (lores  of  ammunition. 
They  are  therefore  no  longer  fubje&s,  fince  they  refufe 
the  laws  of  their  Sovereign,  and  in  defence  of  that  refufal 
are  making  open  preparations  for  war. 

Being  now  in  their  own  opinion  free  dates,  they  are  not 
only  raifmg  armies,  but  forming  alliances,  not  only  haffen- 
ing  to  >  rebel  themfelves,  but  feducing  their  neighbours  to 
rebellion.  They  have  publiflied  an  acldrefs  to  the  inhabi¬ 
tants  of  Quebec,  in  which  difcontent  and  Tendance  are 
openly  incited,  and  with  very  refpe&ful  mention  of  the  fn- 
gacity  of  Frenchmen ,  invite  them  to  fend  deputies  to  the 
Congrefs  of  Philadelphia  f  to  that  feat  of  Virtue  and  Vera¬ 
city,  whence  the  people  of  England  are  told,  that  to  eftab- 
lifh  popery,  a  religion  fraught  •with  fanguinary  and  impious 
tenets ,  even  in  uebec ,  a  country  of  which  the  inhabitants 
are  papids,  is  fo  contrary  to  the  conditution  that  it  cannot 
be  lawfully  done  by  the  legiflature  itfelf ;  where  it  is  made 
one  of  tiie  articles  of  their  afi'oeiation,  to  deprive  the  con¬ 
quered  French  of  their  religious  edablifliment ;  and  whence 
the  French  of  ^g/cbec  are,  at  the  fame  time,  flattered  into 
fedition,  by  profeffions  of  expending,  from  the  liberality  of 
fentiment  dijlinguifnng  their  nation ,  that  difference  of  religion 
•will  not  prejudice  them  againft  a  hearty  amity ,  becaufe  the  trail- 
feendant  nature  of  freedom  elevates  all  who  unite  in  the  caife 
above  fuch  low-minded  infirmities. 

®)giebec,  however,  is  at  a  great  didance.  They  have 
aimed  a  droke  from  which  they  may  hope  for  greater  and 
more  fpeedy  mifehief.  They  have  tried  to  infedl  the  people 
of  England  with  the  contagion  of  difloyalty.  Their  credit 
is  happily  not  fuch  as  gives  them  influence  proportionate 
to  their  malice.  "When  they  talk  of  their  pretended  immu¬ 
nities  guarantied  by  the  plighted  faith  of  Government,  and  the 
mofi  folemn  compaBs  with  Englijh  Sovereigns ,  we  think  our- 
felves  at  liberty  to  inquire  when  the  faith  was  plighted  and 
the  cornpa£l  made  ;  and  when  we  can  only  find  that  king 
fames  and  king  Charles  the  Fird  prornifed  the  fettlers  in 
Majfachufett s  Bay,  now  famous  by  the  appellation  of  Bojlo- 
nians,  exemption  from  taxes  for  feven  years,  we  infer  with 
Mr.  Mauduit,  that  by  this  folemn  compaEl,  they  were,  after 
expiration  of  the  dipul ated  term,  liable  to  taxation. 

When  they  apply  to  our  compaffion,  by  telling  us,  that 
they  are  to  be  carried  from  their  own  country  to  be  tried 
for  certain  offences,  we  are  not  fo  ready  to  pity  them,  as 

to 
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to  advife  them  not  to  offend.  While  they  are  innocent  they 
are  fare. 

When  they  tell  of  laws  made  exprefsly  for  their  punifh- 
ment,  we  anfwer,  that  tumults  and  fedition  were  always 
puniffiable,  and  that  the  new  law  prefcribes  only  the  mode 
of  execution. 

When  it  is  faid  that  the  whole  town  of  BoJIoji  is  diftreffed 
for  a  miidemeanour  of  a  few,  we  wonder  at  their  ffiame- 
fulnefs  ;  for  we  know  that  the  town  of  Bojlcn ,  and  all  the 
affociated  provinces,  are  now  in  rebellion  to  defend  or 
juftify  the  criminals. 

If  frauds  in  the  impofts  of  Bojlon  are  tried  by  commiffion 
without  a  jury,  they  are  tried  here  in  the  fame  mode  ;  and 
why  fliould  the  Bojlonians  expect  from  us  more  tendernefs 
lor  them  than  for  ourfelves  ? 

If  they  are  condemned  unheard,  it  is  becaufe  there  is  no 
need  of  a  trial.  The  crime  is  manifeft  and  notorious.  All 
trial  is  the  invelligation  of  fomething  doubtful.  An  Italian 
philofopher  obferves,  that  no  man  defires  to  hear  what  he 
has  already  feen. 

If  their  affemblies  have  been  fuddenly  diffolved,  what 
was  the  reafon  ?  Their  deliberations  were  indecent,  and 
their  intentions  feditious.  The  power  of  diffolution  is 
granted  and  referved  for  fuch  times  of  turbulence.  Their 
heft  friends  have  been  lately  foliciting  the  King  to  diffolve 
his  Parliament,  to  do  what  they  fo  loudly  complain  of  fuf- 
fering. 

That  the  fame  vengeance  involves  the  innocent  and  guilty 
is  an  evil  to  be  lamented,  but  human  caution  cannot  pre¬ 
vent  it,  nor  human  power  always  redrefs  it.  To  bring 
mifery  on  thofe  who  have  not  deferved  it,  is  part  of  the 
aggregated  guilt  of  rebellion. 

That  governors  have  been  fometimes  given  them  only 
that  a  great  man  might  get  eafe  from  importunity,  and  that 
they  have  had  judges  not  always  of  the  deepeft  learning,  or 
the  pureft  integrity,  we  have  no  great  reafon  to  doubt,  be¬ 
caufe  fuch  misfortunes  happen  to  ourfelves.  Whoever  is 
governed  will  fometimes  be  governed  ill,  even  when  he  is 
ffioft  concerned  in  his  own  government. 

That  improper  officers  or  rnagiftrates  are  fent,  is  the 
crime  or  folly  of  thofe  that  fent  them.  When  incapacity  is 
difcovered,  it  ought  to  be  removed  ;  if  corruption  is  de¬ 
tected,  it  ought  to  be  puniffied.  No  government  could 
fubfift  for  a  day,  if  fingle  errors  could  juftify  defection. 

One 
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One  of  their  complaints  is  not  fuch  as  can  claim  much 
commiferation  from  the  fofteft  bofom.  They  tell  us,  that 
we  have  changed  our  conduct,  and  that  a  tax  is  now  laid 
by  Parliament  on  thofe  who  were  never  taxed  by  Parliament 
before.  To  this  we  think  it  may  be  eafily  anfwered, 
that  the  longer  they  have  been  fpared,  the  better  they  can 

pay- 

It  is  certainly  not  much  their  intereft  to  reprefent  innova¬ 
tion  as  criminal  or  invidious  ;  for  they  have  introduced  into 
the  hiftory  of  mankind  a  new  mode  of  difaffe£lion,  and  have 
given,  I  believe,  the  firll  example  of  a  profcription  pub- 
lifhed  by  a  Colony  againft  the  Mother-country. 

To  what  is  urged  of  new  powers  granted  to  the  Courts  of 
Admiralty,  or  the  extenfion  of  authority  conferred  on  the 
judges,  it  may  be  anfwered  in  a  few  words,  that  they  have 
themfelves  made  fuch  regulations  neceffary ;  that  they  are 
eftablifhed  for  the  prevention  of  greater  evils  *,  at  the  fame 
time,  it  muft  be  obferved,  that  thefe  powers  have  not  been 
extended  lince  the  rebellion  in  America. 

One  mode  of  perfuafion  their  ingenuity  has  fuggefted, 
which  it  may  perhaps  be  lefs  eafy  to  refill.  That  we  may 
not  look  with  indifference  on  the  American  contell,  or  ima¬ 
gine  that  the  ftruggle  is  for  a  claim,  which,  however  de¬ 
cided,  is  of  fmall  importance  and  remote  confequence,  the 
Philadelphian  Congrefs  has  taken  care  to  inform  us  that  they 
are  refilling  the  demands  of  Parliament,  as  well  for  our 
fakes  as  their  own. 

Their  keennefs  of  perfpicacity  has  enabled  them  to  pur- 
fue  confequences  to  a  greater  diftance  ;  to  fee  through  clouds 
impervious  to  the  dimnefs  of  European  light  ;  and  to  find,  I 
know  not  how,  that  when  they  are  taxed,  we  lhall  be  en~ 
flaved. 

That  llavery  is  a  miferable  Hate,  we  have  been  often 
told,  and  doubtlefs  many  a  Briton  will  tremble  to  find  it  fo 
near  as  in  America ;  but  how  it  will  be  brought  hither,  the 
Congrefs  mull  inform  us.  The  quellion  might  dillrefs  a 
Common  underllanding  •,  but  the  llatefmen  of  the  other 
hemifphere  can  eafily  refolve  it.  Our  miniilers,  they  fay, 
are  our  enemies,  and  if  they  jhould  carry  the  point  of  taxation , 
may  with  the  fame  army  enfave  us.  It  may  be  /aid,  we  will 
not  pay  them  ;  but  remember ,  fay  the  wellern  fages,  the  taxes 
from  America,  and  we  may  add  the  men ,  and  particularly  the 
Roman  Catholics  of  this  vajl  continent  will  then  be  in  the  power 
of  your  enemies.  Nor  have  you  any  reafon  to  expecl,  that  after 
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making  Jiaves  of  us,  many  of  us  will  ref  if e  to  ajfft  in  reducing 
you  to  the  fame  abjeBfate. 

Thefe  are  dreadful  menaces ;  but  fufpetling  that  they 
have  not  much  the  found  of  probability,  the  Congrefs  pro¬ 
ceeds  :  Do  not  treat  this  as  chimerical.  Know  that  in  lefs  than 
half  a  century  the  quit-rents  referred  to  the  crown  from  thenum- 
berlcjs  grants  of  this  vaji  continent  will  pour  large  /breams  of 
wealth  into  the  royal  coffers.  If  to  this  be  added  the  power  of 
raxing  America  at  pleafurc ,  the  crown  will  pofefs  more  irea- 
j'ure  than  may  be  necejfary  to  purchafe  the  remains  of  liberty  in 
your  ifldpd. 

All  this  is  very  dreadful ;  but  amidd  the  terror  that  {hakes 
my  frame,  I  cannot  forbear  to  wifh  that  fome  fluice  were 
opened  for  thefe  dreams  of  treafure.  I  fhould  gladly  fee 
America  return  half  of  what  England  has  expended  in  her 
defence  •,  and  of  the  dream  that  will  fow  fo  largely  in  lefs  than 
half  c  century ,  I  hope  a  fmall  rill  at  lead  may  be  found  to 
quench  the  third  of  the  prefent  generation,  which  feems 
to  think  itfelf  in  more  danger  of  wanting  money  than  of 
lofing  liberty. 

It  is  difficult  to  judge  with  what  intention  fuch  airy 
burds  of  malevolence  are  vented  •,  if  fuch  writers  hope  to 
deceive,  let  us  rather  repel  them  with  fcorn,  than  refute  them 
by  deputation. 

In  this  lad  terrifick  paragraph  are  two  pofitions,  that,  if 
our  fears  do  not  overpower  our  reflection,  may  enable  us  to 
fupport  life  a  little  longer.  We  are  told  by  thefe  croakers 
of  calamity,  not  only  that  our  prefent  minifters  defign  to 
enflave  us,  but  that  the  fame  malignity  of  purpofe  is  to  de- 
feend  through  all  their  fuccefiors,  and  that  the  wealth  to  be 
poured  into  England  by  the  PaBolus  of  America  will,  when¬ 
ever  it  comes,  be  employed  to  purchafe  the  remains  of  li¬ 
berty. 

Of  thefe  who  now  conduct  the  national  affairs  we  may, 
without  much  arrogance,  prefume  to  know  more  than  them- 
felves,  and  of  thofe  who  ffiall  fucceed  them,  whether  mi- 
nider  or  king,  not  to  know  lefs. 

The  other  pofition  is,  that  the  Crown,  if  this  laudable  op- 
pofition  fhould  not  be  fuccefsful,  will  have  the  power  of  tax¬ 
ing  America  at  pleaf/re.  Surely  .they  think  rather  too 
meanly  of  our  apprehenfions,  when  they  fuppofe  us  not 
to  knew  what  they  well  know  themfelves,  that  they  are 
taxed,  like  all  ether  Britijh  fu'ojecfs,  by  Parliament ;  and 
that  the  Crown  has  not  by  the  new  impods,  whether 

right 
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right  or  wrong,  obtained  any  additional  power  over  their 
pofTeffions. 

It  were  a  curious,  hut  an  idle  {peculation  to  inquire, 
what  effe£t  thefe  dictators  of  {edition  expect  from  the  dif- 
perfion  of  their  Letter  among  us.  If  they  believe  their 
own  complaints  of  hardfhip,  and  really  dread  the  danger 
which  they  deferibe,  they  will  naturally  hope  to  communi¬ 
cate  the  fame  perceptions  to  their  fellow-fubjedts.  But 
probably  in  America ,  as  in  other  places,  the  chiefs  are  in¬ 
cendiaries,  that  hope  to  rob  in  the  tumults  of  a  conflagra¬ 
tion,  and  tofs  brands  among  a  rabble  paffively  combuftible. 
Thofe  who  wrote  the  Addrefs,  though  they  have  fhewn  no 
great  extent  or  profundity  of  mind,  are  yet  probably  wifer 
than  to  believe  it :  but  they  have  been  taught  by  fome  maf- 
ter  of  mifchief,  how  to  put  in  motion  the  engine  of  politi¬ 
cal  electricity  *,  to  attradl  by  the  founds  of  Liberty  and  Pro¬ 
perty,  to  repel  by  thofe  of  Popery  and  Slavery  ;  and  to 
give  the  great  Broke  by  the  name  of  Bojlon. 

When  fubordinate  communities  oppofe  the  decrees  of  the 
general  legiflature  with  defiance  thus  audacious,  and  ma¬ 
lignity  thus  acrimonious,  nothing  remains  but  to  conqueror 
to  yield  ;  to  allow  their  claim  of  independence,  or  to  reduce 
them  by  force  to  fubmiffion  and  allegiance. 

It  might  be  hoped,  that  no  Englijhman  could  be  found, 
whom  the  menaces  of  our  own  Colonilts,  juft  refcued  from 
the  French ,  would  not  move  to  indignation,  like  that  of  the 
Scythians ,  who,  returning  from  war,  found  themfelves  ex¬ 
cluded  from  their  own  houfes  by  their  Haves. 

That  corporations  conftituted  by  favour,  and  exifting  by 
fufferance,  ftiould  dare  to  prohibit  commerce  with  their 
native  country,  and  threaten  individuals  by  infamy,  and 
focieties  with  at  leaf!  fufpenfion  of  amity,  for  daring  to  be 
more  obedient  to  government  than  themfelves,  is  a  degree 
of  infolence,  which  not  only  deferves  to  be  punifhed,  but 
of  which  the  punifhment  is  loudly  demanded  by  the  order 
of  life,  and  the  peace  of  nations. 

Yet  there  have  rifen  up,  in  the  face  of  the  p aback,  men 
who,  by  whatever  corruptions  or  whatever  infatuation, 
have  undertaken  to  defend  the  Americans ,  endeavour  to 
flicker  them  from  refentment,  and  propsfe  reconciliation 
without  fubmiffion. 

As  political  difeafes  are  naturally  contagious,  let  it  be 
fuppofed  for  a  moment  that  Cornwall ,  feized  with  the 
Philadelphian  frenzy,  may  refolve  to  feparate  itfelf  from  the 
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general  fyftem  of  the  Englijb  conftitution,  and  judge  of  its 
own  rights  in  its  own  parliament.  A  Congrefs  might  then 
meet  at  ’Truro ,  and  addrefs  the  other  counties  in  a  Ityle  not 
unlike  the  language  of  the  American  patriots  : 

“  Friends  and  Fellow-fubjects, 

“  We  the  delegates  of  the  feveral  towns  and  parifhes  of 
Cornwall,  affembled  to  deliberate  upon  our  own  Hate  and 
that  of  our  conftituents,  having,  after  ferious  debate  and 
calm  confideration,  fettled  the  fcheme  of  our  future  con¬ 
duct,  hold  it  neceflary  to  declare  the  refolutions  which  we 
think  ourfelves  entitled  to  form  by  the  unalienable  rights  of 
reafonable  Beings,  and  into  which  we  have  been  compelled 
by  grievances  and  cppreiTions,  long  endured  by  us  in  pa¬ 
tient  filence,  not  becaufe  we  did  not  feel,  or  could  not  re¬ 
move  them,  but  becaufe  we  were  unwilling  to  give  dif- 
turbance  to  a  fettled  government,  and  hoped  that  others 
would  in  time  find  like  ourfelves  their  true  intereft  and 
their  original  powers,  and  all  co-operate  to  univerfal  hap- 
pinefs. 

“  But  fmce  having  long  indulged  the  pleafing  expecta¬ 
tion,  we  find  general  difcontent  not  likely  to  increafe,  or 
notjikely  to  end  in  general  defection,  we  refolve  to  erect 
alone  the  ftandard  of  liberty. 

“  Know  then,  that  you  are  no  longer  to  confider  Cornwall 
as  an  Englijh  county,  vifited  by  Mnglifn  judges,  receiving 
law  from  an  Efiglijh  Parliament,  or  included  in  any  general 
taxation  of  the  kingdom  ;  but  as  a  ftate  diftinct  and  inde¬ 
pendent,  governed  by  its  own  inltitutions,  adminiftered  by 
its  own  magiftrates,  and  exempt  from  any  tax  or  tribute 
but  fuch  as  we  fnail  impofe  upon  ourfelves. 

“  We  are  the  acknowledged  defendants  of  the  earlielt 
inhabitants  of  Britain,  of  men,  who  before  the  time  of 
hiftory  took  pofielfion  of  the  ifland  deflate  and  wafte,  and 
therefore  open  to  the  firft  occupants.  Of  this  defcent,  our 
language  is  a  fufficient  proof,  which,  not  quite  a  century 
ago,  was  different  from  yours. 

11  Such  are  the  Cornifhntitn  ;  but  who  are  you  ?  who  but 
the  unauthorifed  and  iawdefs  children  of  intruders,  invaders, 
and  oppreffors  ?  who  but  the  tranfmitters  of  wrong,  the 
inheritors  of  robbery  ?  In  claiming  independence  we  claim 
but  little.  We  might  require  you  to  depart  from  a  land 
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which  you  pofiefs  by  ufurpation,  and  to  reitore  all  that  you 
have  taken  from  us. 

“  Independence  is  the  gift  of  Nature.  No  man  is  born 
the  mailer  of  another.  Every  Cornijhman  is  a  freeman,  for 
we  have  never  refigned  the  rights  of  humanity  •,  and  he 
only  can  be  thought  free,  who  is  not  governed  but  by  his 
own  confent. 

“  You  may  urge  that  the  prefent  fyftem  of  government 
has  defcended  through  many  ages,  and  that  we  have  a 
larger  part  in  the  reprefentation  of  the  kingdom,  than  any 
other  county. 

“  All  this  is  true,  but  it  is  neither  cogent  nor  perfuafive. 
We  look  to  the  original  of  things.  Our  union  with  the 
Englijh  counties  was  either  compelled  by  force,  or  fettled 
by  compact. 

“  That  which  was  made  by  violence,  may  by  violence  be 
broken.  If  we  are  treated  as  a  conquered  people,  our 
tights  might  be  obfcured,  but  could  never  be  extinguifhed. 
The  fword  can  give  nothing  but  power,  which  a  iharper 
fword  can  take  away. 

“  If  our  union  was  by  compact,  whom  could  the  com¬ 
pact  bind  but  thofe  that  concurred  in  the  ftipulations  ?  We 
gave  our  anceftcrs  no  commiffion  to  fettle  the  terms  of  fu¬ 
ture  exiftence.  They  might  be  cowards  that  were  frighted, 
or  blockheads  that  were  cheated  ;  but  whatever  they  were, 
they  could  contradl  only  for  themfelves.  What  they  could 
eftablifli,  we  can  annul. 

“  Againft  our  prefent  form  of  government  it  {hall  (land 
in  the  place  of  all  arguments,  that  we  do  not  like  it. 
While  we  are  governed  as  we  do  not  like,  where  is  our 
liberty  ?  We  do  not  like  taxes,  we  will  therefore  not 
be  taxed ;  we  do  not  like  your  laws,  and  will  not  obey 
them. 

“  The  taxes  laid  by  our  reprefentatives  are  laid,  you  tell 
us,  by  our  own  confcnt  \  but  we  will  no  longer  confent  to 
be  reprefented.  Our  number  of  legiflators  was  originally  a 
burden,  and  ought  to  have  been  refufed  :  it  is  now  cen- 
fulered  as  a  difproportionate  advantage  ;  who  then  will  com¬ 
plain  we  refign  it  ? 

“  We  {hall  form  a  Senate  of  our  own,  under  a  Prefident 
whom  the  King  {hall  nominate,  but  whole  authority  we  will 
limit,  by  adj  tilling  his  falai'y  to  his  merit.  We  will  net 
with-hoid  a  proper  {hare  of  contribution  to  the  neceflary  ex¬ 
pence  of  lawful  government,  but  we  will  decide  for  our- 
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felves  what  (hare  is  proper,  what  expence  is  neceflary,  and 
what  government  is  lawful. 

“  Till  our  counfel  is  proclaimed  independent  and  unac¬ 
countable,  we  will,  after  the  tenth  day  of  September,  keep 
our  Tin  in  our  own  hands  :  you  can  be  fupplied  from  no 
other  place,  and  mull  therefore  comply,  or  be  poifoned  with 
the  copper  of  your  own  kitchens. 

“  If  any  Cortiijhman  fhall  refufe  his  name  to  this  juft  and 
laudable  afiociation,  he  fhall  be  tumbled  from  St.  Michael' s 
Mount,  or  buried  alive  in  a  tin-mine  ;  and  if  any  emiffary 
fhall  be  found  feducing  Cornijlmien  to  their  former  ftate,  he 
fhall  be  fmeared  with  tar,  and  rolled  in  feathers,  and 
chafed  with  dogs  out  of  our  dominions. 

<c  From  the  CorniJJj  Congrefs  at  Truro." 

Of  this  memorial  what  could  be  faid  but  that  it  was 
written  in  jeft,  or  written  by  a  madman  ?  yet  I  know  not 
whether  the  warmeft  admirers  of  Pennfylvatiian  eloquence 
can  find  any  argument  in  the  AddrefTes  of  the  Congrefs,  that 
is  not  with  greater  ftrength  urged  by  the  Cortiijhman. 

The  argument  of  the  irregular  troops  of  controverfy, 
(tripped  of  its  colours,  and  turned  out  naked  to  the  view, 
is  no  more  than  this.  Liberty  is  the  birthright  of  man,  and 
where  obedience  is  compelled,  there  is  no  liberty.  The 
anfwer  is  equally  fimple.  Government  is  neceflary  to 
man,  and  where  obedience  is  not  compelled,  there  is  no 
government. 

If  the  fubjedl  refufes  to  obey,  it  is  the  duty  of  authority 
to  ufe  compulfion.  Society  cannot  fubfift  but  by  the  power, 
firft  of  making  laws,  and  then  of  enforcing  them. 

To  one  of  the  threats  hifled  out  by  the  Congrefs,  1  have 
put  nothing  fimilar  into  the  Cornijh  proclamation;  becaufe 
it  is  too  wild  for  folly  and  too  foolifh  for  madnefs.  If  we 
do  not  withhold  our  King  and  his  Parliament  from  taxing 
them,  they  will  crofs  the  Atlantick  and  enfiave  us. 

How  they  will  come  they  have  not  told  us  ;  perhaps  they 
will  take  wing,  and  light  upon  our  coafls.  When  the 
cranes  thus  begin  to  flutter,  it  is  time  for  pygmies  to  keep 
their  eyes  about  them.  The  Great  Orator  obferves,  that 
they  will  be  very  fit,  after  they  have  been  taxed,  to  impofe 
chains  upon  us.  If  they  are  fo  fit  as  their  friend  defcribes 
them,  and  fo  willing  as  they  defcribe  themfelves,  let  us  in- 
creafe  our  army,  and  double  our  militia. 
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It  has  been  of  late  a  very  general  praftice  to  talk  of  fia- 
very  among  thofe  who  are  fetting  at  defiance  every  power 
that  keeps  the  world  in  order.  If  the  learned  Author  of 
the  Reflections  on  Learning  has  rightly  obferved,  that  no  man 
ever  could  give  law  to  language,  it  will  be  vain  to  prohibit 
the  ufe  of  the  word  flavery  :  but  I  could  wilh  it  more  dif- 
creetly  uttered ;  it  is  driven  at  one  time  too  hard  into  our 
ears  by  the  loud  hurricane  of  Pennjylvanian  eloquence,  and 
at  another  glides  too  cold  into  our  hearts  by  the  foft  convey¬ 
ance  of  a  female  patriot  bewailing  the  miferies  of  her  friends 
and  fellow-citizens. 

Such  has  been  the  progrefs  of  fedition,  that  thofe  who  a 
few  years  ago  difputed  only  our  right  of  laying  taxes,  now 
queftion  the  validity  of  every  a£t  of  legiflation.  They  con- 
fider  themfelves  as  emancipated  from  obedience,  and  as  be¬ 
ing  no  longer  the  fubjefts  of  the  Britiflj  Crown.  They 
leave  us  no  choice  but  of  yielding  or  conquering,  of  refign- 
ing  our  dominion,  or  maintaining  it  by  force. 

From  force  many  endeavours  have  been  ufed,  either  to 
diffuade,  or  to  deter  us.  Sometimes  the  merit  of  the  Ame¬ 
ricans  is  exalted,  and  fometimes  their  fufferings  are  aggra¬ 
vated.  We  are  told  of  their  contributions  to  the  laft  war, 
a  war  incited  by  their  outcries,  and  continued  for  their 
protection,  a  war  by  which  none  but  themfelves  were 
gainers.  All  that  they  can  boaft  is,  that  they  did  fome- 
thing  for  themfelves,  and  did  not  wholly  Hand  inactive 
while  the  fons  of  Britain  were  fighting  in  their  caufe. 

If  we  cannot  admire,  we  are  called  to  pity  them  ;  to 
pity  thofe  that  Ihew  no  regard  to  their  Mother-country  •,  have 
obeyed  no  law  which  they  could  violate  ;  have  imparted  no 
good  which  they  could  withhold ;  have  entered  into  alTociati- 
ons  of  fraud  to  rob  their  creditors-,  and  into  combinations  to 
diftrefs  all  who  depended  on  their  commerce.  We  are  re 
proached  with  the  cruelty  of  fhutting  one  port,  where  every 
port  is  fhut  againft  us.  We  are  cenfured  as  tyrannical  for 
hindering  thofe  from  fifhing,  who  have  condemned  our 
merchants  to  bankruptcy  and  our  manufacturers  to  hunger. 

Others  perfuade  us  to  give  them  more  liberty,  to  take 
off  reftraints,  and  relax  authority  ;  and  tell  us  what  happy 
confequences  will  arife  from  forbearance  :  how  their  affec¬ 
tions  will  be  conciliated,  and  into  what  diffufions  of  benefi¬ 
cence  their  gratitude  will  luxuriate.  They  will  love  their 
friends.  They  will  reverence  their  protestors.  They  will 
throw  themfelves  into  our  arms,  and  lay  their  property  at 
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our  feet.  They  will  huy  from  no  other  what  we  can  fell 
them  ;  they  win  fell  to  no  other  what  we  wifh  to  buy. 

That  any  obligations  fhould  overpower  their  attention  to 
profit,  we  have  known  them  long  enough  not  to  expect. 
It  is  not  to  be  expedited  from  a  more  liberal  people.  With 
what  kindnefs  they  repay  benefits,  they  are  now  (hewing  us, 
who,  as  foon  as  we  have  delivered  them  from  France ,  are 
defying  and  profcribing  us. 

But  if  we  will  permit  them  to  tax  themfelves,  they  will 
give  us  more  than  we  require.  If  we  proclaim  them  inde¬ 
pendent,  they  will  during  pleafure  pay  us  a  fubfidy.  The 
conteft  is  not  now  for  money,  but  for  power.  The  queftion 
is  not  how  much  we  (hall  collect,  but  by  what  authority 
the  collection  (hall  be  made. 

xhofe  who  find  that  the  Americans  cannot  be  {hewn  in 
any  form  that  may  raife  love  or  pity,  drefs  them  in  habili¬ 
ments  of  terror,  and  try  to  make  us  think  them  formidable. 
Tire  Bojionians  can  call  into  the  field  ninety  thoufand  men. 
While  we  conquer  all  before  us,  new  enemies  will  rife  up 
behind,  and  our  work  will  be  always  to  begin.  If  we  take 
pcffefiion  of  the  towns,  the  Colonifts  will  retire  into  the 
inland  regions,  and  the  gain  of  victory  will  be  only  empty 
houfes  and  a  wide  extent  of  wafte  and  defolation.  If  we' 
fubduc  them  for  the  prefent,  they  will  univerfally  revolt  in 
the  next  war,  and  refign  us  without  pity  to  fubjection  and 
deftruftion. 

To  all  this  it  may  be  anfwered,  that  between  lofing 
America  and  refigr.ing  it,  there  is  no  great  difference  ;  that 
it  is  net  very  reafonable  to  jump  into  the  fea,  becaufe  the 
{hip  is  leaky.  All  thofe  evils  may  befal  us,  but  we  need 
not  haften  them. 

The  Dean  of  Gloucejler  has  propofed,  and  feems  to  pro- 
pofe  it  feriouflv,  that  we  fhould  at  once  releafe  our  claims, 
declare  them  mafters  of  themfelves,  and  whiffle  them  down 
the  wind.  His  opinion  is,  that  our  gain  from  them  will  be 
the  fame,  and  our  expence  lefs.  What  they  can  have  moft 
cheaply  from  Britain ,  they  will  ftill  buy  •,  what  they  can 
fell  to  us  at  the  higheft  price,  they  will  ftill  fell. 

It  is,  however,  a  little  hard,  that  having  fo  lately  fought 
and  conquered  for  their  fafety,  we  fhould  govern  them  no 
longer.  By  letting  them  loofe  before  the  war,  how  many 
millions  might  have  been  faved.  One  wild  propofal  is  beft 
anfwered  by  another.  Let  us  reftore  to  the  French  what 
we  have  taken  from  them.  We  fhall  fee  our  Colonifts  at 
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our  feet,  when  they  have  an  enemy  fo  near  them.  Let  us 
give  the  Indians  arms,  and  teach  them  difcipline,  and  en¬ 
courage  them  now  and  then  to  plunder  a  plantation.  Se¬ 
curity  and  leifure  are  the  parents  of  fedition. 

While  thefe  different  opinions  are  agitated,  it  fee  ms  to  be 
determined  by  the  Legiilature,  that  force  (hall  be  tried. 
Men  of  the  pen  have  feldom  any  great  {kill  in  conquering 
kingdoms,  but  they  have  ftrong  inclinations  to  give  advice. 
I  cannot  forbear  to  with,  that  this  commotion  may  end 
without  bloodfhed,  and  that  the  rebels  may  be  fubdued  by 
terror  rather  than  by  violence ;  and  therefore  recommend 
fuch  a  force  as  may  take  away,  not  only  the  power,  but  the 
hope  of  refillance,  and  by  conquering  without  a  battle, 
fave  many  from  the  fword. 

If  their  obduracy  continues  without  a£lual  hoftilities,  it 
may  perhaps  be  mollified  by  turning  out  the  foldiers  to  free 
quarters,  forbidding  any  perfonal  cruelty  or  hurt.  It  has 
been  propofed,  that  the  flaves  fhoulcl  be  fet  free,  an  a£l 
which  furely  the  lovers  of  liberty  cannot  but  commend.  If 
they  are  furnilhed  with  fire-arms  for  defence,  and  utenfils 
for  hufbandry,  and  fettled  in  fome  fimple  form  of  govern¬ 
ment  within  the  country,  they  may  be  more  grateful  and 
honed  than  their  mailers. 

Far  be  it  from  any  Englijhman  to  third  for  the  blood  of 
his  fellow-fubje£ls.  Thofe  who  mod  deferve  our  refent- 
ment  are  unhappily  at  lefs  didance.  The  Americans ,  when 
the  Stamp  A£l  was  fird  propofed,  undoubtedly  difliked  it, 
as  every  nation  dillikes  an  impod  ;  but  they  had  no  thought 
of  refiding  it,  till  they  were  encouraged  and  incited  by 
European  intelligence  from  men  whom  the;,  thought  their 
friends,  but  who  were  friends  only  to  themfelves. 

On  the  original  contrivers  of  mifchief  let  an  infulted  na¬ 
tion  pour  out  its  vengeance.  With  whatever  defign  they 
have  inflamed  this  pernicious  conted,  they  are  themfelves 
equally  detedable  :  If  they  widi  fuccefs  to  the  Colonies, 
they  are  traitors  to  this  country  •,  if  they  widi  their  defeat, 
they  are  traitors  at  once  to  America  and  England.  To 
them  and  them  only  mud  be  imputed  the  interruption  of 
commerce,  and  the  miferies  of  war,  the  forrow  of  thofe 
that  {hall  be  ruined,  and  the  blood  of  thofe  that  {hall  fall. 

Since  the  Americans  have  made  it  neceflary  to  fubdue 
them,  may  they  be  fubdued  with  the  lead  injury  poffible  to 
their  perfons  and  their  pofieffions  !  When  they  are  reduced 
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to  obedience,  may  that  obedience  be  fecured  by  Briefer 
laws  and  ftronger  obligations  ! 

Nothing  can  be  more  noxious  to  fociety,  than  that  er¬ 
roneous  clemency,  which  when  a  rebellion  is  fuppreffed, 
exadls  no  forfeiture  and  eftablifhes  no  fecurities,  but  leaves 
the  rebels  in  their  former  date.  Who  would  not  try  the 
experiment  which  promifes  advantage  without  expence  ?  If 
rebels  once  obtain  a  victory,  their  wifhes  are  accomplilhed  ; 
if  they  are  defeated,  they  fuffer  little,  perhaps  lefs  than 
their  conquerors  ;  however  often  they  play  the  game,  the 
chance  is  always  in  their  favour.  In  the  mean  time,  they 
are  growing  rich  by  victualling  the  troops  that  we  have 
fent  againft  them,  and  perhaps  gain  more  by  the  refidence 
of  the  army  than  they  lofe  by  the  obftruftion  of  their  port. 

Their  charters  being  now,  I  fuppofe,  legally  forfeited, 
may  be  modelled  as  {hall  appear  molt  commodious  to  the 
Mother-country.  Thus  the  privileges,  which  are  found  by 
experience  liable  to  mifufe,  will  be  taken  away,  and  thofe 
who  now  bellow  as  patriots,  bluffer  as  foldiers,  and  domi¬ 
neer  as  legifiators,  will  fink  into  fober  merchants  and  filer.t 
planters,  peaceably  diligent,  and  fecurely  rich. 

But  there  is  one  writer,  and  perhaps  many  who  do  not 
write,  to  whom  the  contradtion  of  thefe  pernicious  pri¬ 
vileges  appears  very  dangerous,  and  who  ftartle  at  the 
thoughts  of  England  free  and  America  in  chains.  Children 
fly  from  their  own  fhadow,  and  rhetoricians  are  frighted  by 
their  own  voices.  Chains  is  undoubtedly  a  dreadful  w’ord  •, 
but  perhaps  the  matters  of  civil  wifdorn  may  difeover  fome 
gradations  between  chains  and  anarchy.  Chains  need  not 
be  put  upon  thofe  who  will  be  reftrained  without  them. 
This  conteft  may  end  in  the  fofter  phrafe  of  Englijh  Supe¬ 
riority  and  American  Obedience. 

We  are  told,  that  the  fubjedtion  of  Americans  may  tend 
to  the  diminution  of  our  own  liberties  :  an  event,  which 
none  but  very  perfpicacious  politicians  are  able  to  forefee. 
If  flavery  be  thus  fatally  contagious,  how  is  it  that  we  hear 
the  loudeft  yelps  for  liberty  among  the  drivers  of  negroes  ? 

But  let  us  interrupt  a  while  this  dream  of  conqueft,  fet- 
tlement,  and  fupremacy.  Let  us  remember  that  being  to 
contend,  according  to  one  orator,  with  three  millions  of 
Whigs,  and  according  to  another,  with  ninety  thoufand  pa¬ 
triots  of  Maffachitfefs  Bay ,  we  may  pottibly  be  checked  in  our 
career  of  reduction.  We  may  be  reduced  to  peace  upon 
equal  terms,  or  driven  from  the  weftern  continent,  and 
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forbidden  to  violate  a  fecond  time  the  happy  borders  of  the 
land  of  liberty.  The  time  is  now  perhaps  at  hand,  which 
Sir  Thomas  Broiun  predidted  between  jed  and  earned. 

When  America  (hall  no  more  fend  out  her  treafure, 

But  fpend  it  at  home  in  American  pleafure. 

If  we  are  allowed  upon  our  defeat  to  ftipulate  conditions, 
I  hope  the  treaty  of  Bojlon  will  permit  us  to  import  into 
the  confederated  Cantons  fuch  products  as  they  do  not  raife, 
and  luch  manufactures  as  they  do  not  make,  and  cannot 
buy  cheaper  from  other  nations,  paying  like  others  the  ap¬ 
pointed  cuftoms  ;  that  if  an  Englijh  fhip  falutes  a  fort  with 
four  guns,  it  fhall  be  anfwered  at  lead  with  two ;  and  that 
if  an  Englijhman  be  inclined  to  hold  a  plantation,  he  fhall 
only  take  an  oath  of  allegiance  to  the  reigning  powers,  and 
be  differed,  while  he  lives  inoffenfively,  to  retain  his  own 
opinion  of  Englijh  rights,  unmoleded  in  his  confcience  by 
an  oath  of  abjuration. 
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I  HAD  defired  to  vifit  the  Hebrides,  orWeftern  Illands  of 
Scotland,  fo  long,  that  I  fcarcely  remember  how  the  wi(h 
was  originally  excited  ;  and  was  in  the  Autumn  of  the  year 
1773  induced  to  undertake  the  journey,  by  finding  in  Mr. 
Bofwell  a  companion,  whofe  acutenefs  would  help  my  en¬ 
quiry,  and  whofe  gaiety  of  converfation  and  civility  of 
manners  are  fufficient  to  counteract  the  inconveniencies 
of  travel,  in  countries  lefs  hofpitable  than  we  have  palled. 

On  the  eighteenth  of  Augujl  we  left  Edinburgh,  a  city  too 
well  known  to  admit  defcription,  and  directed  our  courfe 
northward,  along  the  ealtern  coaft  of  Scotland,  accompanied 
the  firft  day  by  another  gentleman,  who  could  flay  with 
us  only  long  enough  to  Ihew  us  how  much  we  loft  at  fepa- 
ration. 

As  we  croffed  the  Frith  of  Forth ,  our  euriofity  was  at¬ 
tracted  by  Inch  Keith,  a  fmall  ifland,  which  neither  of  my 
companions  had  ever  vifited,  though,  lying  within  their 
view,  it  had  all  their  lives  folicited  their  notice.  Here,  by 
climbing  with  fome  difficulty  over  Ihattered  crags,  we  made 
the  firft  experiment  of  unfrequented  coafts.  Inch  Keith  is 
nothing  more  than  a  rock  covered  with  a  thin  layer  of  earth, 
not  wholly  bare  of  grafs,  and  very  fertile  of  thirties.  A 
fmall  herd  of  cows  grazes  annually  upon  it  in  the  fummer. 
It  feems  never  to  have  afforded  to  man  or  beaft  a  permanent 
habitation. 

We  found  only  the  ruins  of  a  fmall  fort,  not  fo  injured 
by  time  but  that  it  might  be  eafily  reftored  to  its  former  ftate. 
It  feems  never  to  have  been  intended  as  a  place  of  ftrength, 
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nor  was  built  to  endure  a  fiege,  but  merely  to  afford  cover 
to  a  few  foldiers,  whb  perhaps  had  the  charge  of  a  battery, 
or  were  ftationed  to  give  fignais  of  approaching  danger. 
There  is  therefore  no  provifion  of  water  within  the  walls, 
though  the  fpring  is  fo  near,  that  it  might  have  been  eafily 
enclofed.  One  of  the  ftones  had  this  infcription  :  tf  Maria 
Reg .  1564.”  It  has  probably  been  negle&ed  from  the  time 
that  the  whole  ifland  had  the  fame  king. 

We  left  this  little  ifland  with  our  thoughts  employed  a 
while  on  the  different  appearance  that  it  would  have  made, 
if  it  had  been  placed  at  the  fame  diftance  from  London  with 
the  fame  facility  of  approach  ;  with  what  emulation  of  price 
a  few  rocky  acres  would  have  been  purchafed,  and  with 
what  expenfive  induftry  they  would  have  been  cultivated 
and  adorned. 

When  we  landed,  we  found  our  chaife  ready,  and  paffed 
through  Kinghorn ,  Kirhaldy,  and  Cowpar,  places  not  unlike, 
the  fmall  or  draggling  market-towns  in  thofe  parts  of  Eng¬ 
land  where  commerce  and  manufactures  have  not  yet  pro¬ 
duced  opulence. 

Though  we  were  yet  in  the  molt  populous  part  of  Scot¬ 
land,  and  at  fo  fmall  a  diftance  from  the  capital,  we  met 
few  paffengers. 

The  roads  are  neither  rough  nor  dirty ;  and  it  affords  2 
fouthern  ftranger  a  new  kind  of  pleafure  to  travel  fo  com- 
modioufly  without  the  interruption  of  toll-gates.  Where 
the  bottom  is  rocky,  as  it  feerns  commonly  to  be  in  Scotland , 
a  fmooth  way  is  made  indeed  with  great  labour,  but  it 
never  wants  repairs  ;  and  in  thofe  parts  where  adventitious 
materials  are  neceffary,  the  ground  once  confolidated  is 
rarely  broken ;  for  the  inland  commerce  is  not  great,  nor 
are  heavy  commodities  often  tranfported  otherwife  than  by 
water.  The  carriages  in  common  ufe  are  fmall  carts,  drawn 
each  by  one  little  horfe  ;  and  a  man  feems  to  derive  fome 
degree  of  dignity  and  importance  from  the  reputation  of 
poffeffmg  a  two-horfe  cart. 

ST.  ANDREWS. 

At  an  hour  fomewhat  iate  we  came  to  Si.  Andrews ,  a 
city  once  archiepifcopal ;  where  that  univerfity  ftill  fubfifts 
-in  which  philofophy  was  formerly  taught  by  Buchanan,  whofe 
name  has  as  fair  a  claim  to  immortality  as  can  be  conferred 
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by  modern  latinity,  and  perhaps  a  fairer  than  the  infiability 
of  vernacular  languages  admits. 

We  found,  that  by  the  interpofition  of  fome  invifible 
friend,  lodgings  had  been  provided  for  us  at  the  houfe  of 
one  of  the  profefl'ors,  whofe  eafy  civility  quickly  made  us 
forget  that  we  were  Hrangers  ;  and  in  the  whole  time  of  our 
flay  we  were  gratified  by  every  mode  of  kindnefs,  and  en¬ 
tertained  with  all  the  elegance  of  lettered  hofpitality. 

In  the  morning  we  rofe  to  perambulate  a  city,  which  only 
hiftory  flrews  to  have  once  flourifhed,  and  furveyed  the 
ruins  of  ancient  magnificence,  of  which  even  the  ruins  can¬ 
not  long  be  vifible,  unlefs  fome  care  be  taken  to  preferve 
them  ;  and  where  is  the  pleafure  of  preferving  fuch  mourn¬ 
ful  memorials  ?  They  have  been  till  very  lately  fo  much 
negledfed,  that  every  man  carried  away  the  (tones  who 
fancied  that  he  wanted  them. 

The  cathedral,  of  which  the  foundations  may  be  Hill 
traced,  and  a  fmall  part  of  the  wall  is  Handing,  appears  to 
have  been  a  fpacious  and  majeftick  building,  not  unfuitable 
to  the  primacy  of  the  kingdom.  Of  the  architecture,  the 
poor  remains  can  hardly  exhibit,  even  to  an  artifi,  a  fuffici- 
ent  fpecimen.  It  was  demoliihed,  as  is  well  known,  in  the 
tumult  and  violence  of  Knox’s  reformation. 

Not  far  from  the  cathedral,  on  the  margin  of  the  water, 
Hands  a  fragment  of  the  caille,  in  which  the  archbifhop 
anciently  refided.  It  was  never  very  large,  and  was  built 
with  more  attention  to  fecurity  than  pleafure.  Cardinal 
Beatoiin  is  faid  to  have  had  workmen  employed  in  improv¬ 
ing  its  fortifications,  at  the  time  when  he  was  murdered  bv 
the  ruffians  of  reformation,  in  the  manner  of  which  Knox 
has  given  what  he  himfelf  calls  a  merry  narrative. 

The  change  of  religion  in  Scotland,  eager  and  vehement 
as  it  was,  raifed  an  epidemical  enthufiafm,  compounded  of 
fullen  fcrupuloufnefs  and  warlike  ferocity,  which  in  a  peo¬ 
ple  whom  idlenefs  refigned  to  their  own  thoughts,  and 
who,  converting  only  with  each  other,  fuffered  no  dilution 
of  their  zeal  from  the  gradual  influx  of  new  opinions,  was 
long  tranfmitted  in  its  full  Hrength  from  the  old  to  the 
young,  but  by  trade  and  intercourfe  with  England ,  is  now 
vifibly  abating,  and  giving  way  too  fafi  to  that  laxity  of 
practice,  and  indifference  of  opinion,  in  which  men,  not 
fufficiently  infirudted  to  find  the  middle  point,  too  eafily 
fhelter  thenrfelves  from  rigour  and  confiraint. 
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The  city  cf  St.  Andrews ,  -when  it  had  loft  its  archiepifco- 
nal  pre-eminence,  gradually  decayed  :  one  of  its  ftreets  is 
now  left  •,  and  in  thefe  that  remain,  there  is  the  filence  and 
folitude  of  inactive  indigence  and,  gloomy  depopulation. 

The  univerfity,  within  a  few  years,  confifted  of  three 
colleges,  but  is  now  reduced  to  two  ;  the  college  of  St.  Leo¬ 
nard.  being  lately  diiTolved  by  the  fale  of  its  buildings,  and 
the  appropriation  of  its  revenues  to  the  profeffors  of  the 
two  others.  The  chapel  cf  the  alienated  college  is  yet 
ftanding,  a  fabrick  not  inelegant  of  external  ftructure  :  but 
I  was  alwavs,  by  fome  civil  excufe,  hindred  from  entering 
it.  A  decent  attempt,  as  I  was  £nce  told,  has  been  made 
to  convert  it  into  a  kind  of  green-houfe,  by  planting  its 
area  with  fhrubs.  This  new  method  of  gardening  is  un- 
fuccefsful ;  the  plants  do  not  hitherto  prol'per.  To  what 
ufe  it  will  next  be  put,  I  have  no  pleafure  in  conjecturing.  It 
is  fomething,  that  its  prefent  ftate  is  at  leaft  not  oftentati- 
oufly  difplayed.  Where  there  is  yet  fhame,  there  may  in 
time  be  virtue. 

The  dilTolution  of  St.  Leonard's  College  was  doubtlefs  ne- 
ceflarv ;  but  of  that  neceffity  there  is  reafon  to  complain. 
It  is  furely  not  without  juft  reproach,  that  a  nation,  of 
which  tire  commerce  is  hourly  extending,  and  the  wealth 
increafmg,  denies  any  participation  of  its  profperity  to  its 
literary  locieties  5  and  while  its  merchants  or  its  nobles 
are  railing  palaces,  fullers  its  univerfities  to  moulder  into 
dull. 

Of  the  two  colleges  yet  ftanding,  one  is  by  the  inftitu- 
tion  cf  its  founder  appropriated  to  divinity.  It  is  faid  to 
be  capable  of  containing  fifty  ftudents  ;  but  more  than  one 
muft  occupy  a  chamber.  The  library,  which  is  of  late 
erection,  is  not  very  fpacious,  but  elegant  and  lumi¬ 
nous. 

The  dodlor,  by  whom  it  was  {hewn,  hoped  to  irritate  or 
fubdue  mv  Englijh  vanity,  by  telling  me,  that  we  had  no 
fuch  repository  of  books  in  England. 

St.  Andrews  feems  to  be  a  place  eminently  adapted  to 
ftudv  and  education,  being  fituated  in  a  populous,  yet  a 
cheap  country,  and  expoling  the  minds  and  manners  of 
voung  men  neither  to  the  levity  and  difiolutenefs  of  a  capi¬ 
tal  city,  nor  to  the  greis  luxury  of  a  town  of  commerce, 
places  naturally  unpropitious  to  learning  ;  in  one  the  de¬ 
fire  of  knowledge  eauly  gives  way  to  the  love  of  pleafure, 

and 
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and  in  the  other,  is  in  danger  of  yielding  to  the  love  of 
money.  1 

The  ftudents  however  are  reprefented  as  at  this  time  not 
exceeding  a  hundred.  Perhaps  it  may  be  fome  obftruction 
to  their  increafe  that  there  is  no  epifcopal  chapel  in  the 
place.  I  faw  no  reafon  for  imputing  their  paucity  to  the 
prefent  profeffors  ;  nor  can  the  expence  of  an  academical 
education  be  very  reafonably  objected.  A  ftudent  of  the 
higheft  clafs  may  keep  his  annual  feflion,  or  as  the  Englip 
call  it,  his  term,  which  lafts  feven  months,  for  about  fif¬ 
teen  pounds,  and  one  of  lower  rank  for  lefs  than  ten  ;  in 
which,  board,  lodging,  and  inftrudtion  are  all  included. 

The  chief  magiftrate  refident  in  the  univerfity,  anfwering 
to  our  vice-chancellor,  and  to  the  reElor  magmficus  on  the 
continent,  had  commonly  the  title  of  Lord  Re£tor  ;  but 
being  addrefled  only  as  Mr.  Rector  in  an  inauguratory 
fpeech  by  the  prefent  chancellor,  he  has  fallen  from  his 
former  dignity  of  ftyle.  Lordfhip  was  very  liberally  an¬ 
nexed  by  our  anceftors  to  any  flation  or  charatter  of  dig¬ 
nity  :  they  faid,  the  Lord  General ,  and  Lord  Ambajfador ; 
fo  we  ftill  fay,  my  Lord,  to  the  judge  upon  the  circuit,  and 
yet  retain  in  our  Liturgy,  the  Lords  of  the  Council. 

In  walking  among  the  ruins  of  religious  buildings,  we 
came  to  two  vaults  over  which  had  formerly  flood  the  houfe 
Df  the  fub-prior.  One  of  the  vaults  was  inhabited  by  an 
old  woman,  who  claimed  the  right  of  abode  there,  as  the 
widow  of  a  man  whofe  anceftors  had  pofTeffed  the  fame 
gloomy  manfion  for  no  lefs  than  four  generations.  The 
right,  however  it  began,  was  confidered  as  eftablifhed  by 
legal  prefeription,  and  the  old  woman  lives  undifturbed. 
She  thinks  however  that  {he  has  a  claim  to  fomething  more 
than  fufferance  ;  for  as  her  hufband’s  name  was  Bruce,  fbe  is 
allied  to  royalty,  and  told  Mr.  Bofwell,  that  when  there 
were  perfons  of  quality  in  the  place,  fhe  was  diftinguifhed 
by  fome  notice  ;  that  indeed  fhe  is  now  neglected,  but  fhe 
fpins  a  thread,  has  the  company  of  a  cat,  and  is  troublefome 
to  nobody. 

Having  now  feen  whatever  this  ancient  city  offered  to 
our  curiofity,  we  left  it  with  good  wifhes,  having  reafon  to 
be  highly  pleafed  with  the  attention  that  was  paid  us.  But 
whoever  furveys  the  world  mufl  fee  many  things  that  give 
him  pain.  The  kindnefs  of  the  profeffors  did  not  contribute 
to  abate  the  uneafy  remembrance  of  an  univerfity  declin- 
Vol.  IV.  E  e  ingj 
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ing,  a  college  alienated,  and  a  church  profaned  and  bartend¬ 
ing  to  the  ground. 

St.  Andrews  indeed  has  formerly  fufFered  more  atrocious 
ravages  and  more  extenfive  deftrutlion,  but  recent  evils 
affecrt  with  greater  force.  We  were  reconciled  to  the  fight  of 
archiepifcopal  ruins.  The  diftance  of  a  calamity  from  the 
prefent  time  feems  to  preclude  the  mind  from  contact  or 
iympathy.  Events  long  part  are  barely  known  they  are 
not  confidered.  We  read  with  as  little  emotion  the  violence 
of  Knox  and  his  followers,  as  the  irruptions  of  Aiaric  and 
the  Goths.  Had  the  univerfity  been  deftroyed  two  centu¬ 
ries  ago,  we  fhould  not  have  regretted  it  ;  but  to  fee  it 
pining  in  decay,  and  ftruggling  for  life,  fills  the  mind  with 
mournful  images  and  ineffectual  wifhes. 

ABERBROTHICK. 

As  we  knew  forrow  and  wifhes  to  he  vain,  it  was  now 
our  bufinefs  to  mind  our  way.  The  roads  of  Scotland  afford 
little  diverfion  to  the  traveller,  who  feldom  fees  himfelf 
either  encountered  or  overtaken,  and  who  has  nothing  to 
contemplate  but  grounds  that  have  no  vifible  boundaries, 
or  are  feparated  by  wails  of  loofe  (tone.  From  the  bank 
of  the  A  weed  to  St.  Andrews  I  had  never  feen  a  fingle  tree, 
which  I  did  not  believe  to  have  grown  up  far  within  the 
prefent  century.  Now  anu  then  about  a  gentleman’s  hcufe 
Hands  a  fmall  plantation,  which  in  Scotch  is  called  a  policy., 
but  of  thefe  there  are  few,  and  thofe  few  art  very  young. 
The  variety  of  fun  and  {hade  is  here  utterly  unknown. 
There  is  no  tree  for  either  {belter  or  timber.  The  oak  and 
the  thorn  is  equally  a  f!  ::  er  and  the  whole  country  is 
extended  w.-rorm  nakednefs,  except  that  in  the  road 
between  K  Aaldy  and  Cowpar,  1  parted  for  a  few  yards  be¬ 
tween  two  hedges.  A  tree  might  be  a  (hew  in  Scot/and  as  a 
horle  in  Venice.  At  St.  Andrews  Mr.  Bofwell  found  only 
one,  and  recommended  it  to  my  notice  ;  I  told  him  that  it 
was  rough  and  low,  or  looked  as  I  thought  fo.  This,  faid 
he,  is  nothing  to  another  a  few  miles  off.  I  was  ftill  lefs 
delighted  to  hear  that  another  tree  was  not  to  be  feen 
nearer.  Nay,  faid  a  gentleman  that  flood  by,  I  know  but 
of  this  and  that  tree  in  the  county. 

The  Lowlands  of  Scotland  had  once  undoubtedly  an  equal 
portion  of  v/oods  with  other  countries.  Forefts  are  every¬ 
where  gradually  diminifhed,  as  architecture  and  cultivation 
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prevail  by  the  increafe  of  people  and  the  introdu&ion  of 
arts.  But  I  believe  few  regions  have  been  denuded  like  this, 
where  many  centuries  muft  have  paffed  in  waite  without  the 
lead  thought  of  future  fupply.  Davies  obferves  in  his  ac¬ 
count  of  Ireland,  that  no  Irijhman  had  ever  planted  an 
orchard.  For  that  negligence  fome  excufe  might  be  drawn 
from  an  unfettled  ftate  of  life,  and  the  inftability  of  pro¬ 
perty  ;  but  in  Scotland  poffeffion  has  long  been  fecure,  and 
inheritance  regular,  yet  it  may  be  doubted  whether  before 
the  Union  any  man  between  Edinburgh  and  England  had  ever 
fet  a  tree. 

Of  this  improvidence  no  other  account  can  be  given  than 
that  it  probably  began  in  times  of  tumult,  and  continued 
becaufe  it  had  begun.  Eftablifhed  cuftom  is  not  eafily  broken, 
till  fome  great  event  fhakes  the  whole  fyftem  of  things,  and 
life  feems  to  recommence  upon  new  principles.  That  be¬ 
fore  the  Union  the  Scots  had  little  trade  and  little  money, 
is  no  valid  apology  •,  for  plantation  is  the  leaft  expenfive  of 
all  methods  of  improvement.  To  drop  a  feed  into  the  ground 
can  coft  nothing,  and  the  trouble  is  not  great  of  protecting 
the  young  plant,  till  it  is  out  of  danger  ;  though  it  muft  be 
allowed  to  have  fome  difficulty  in  places  like  thefe,  where 
they  have  neither  wood  for  palifades,  nor  thorns  for 
hedges. 

Our  way  was  over  the  Firth  of  Fay,  where,  though  the 
water  was  not  wide,  we  paid  four  fhillings  for  ferrying  the 
chaife.  In  Scotland  the  neceflaries  of  life  are  eafily  procur¬ 
ed,  but  fuperfluities  and  elegancies  are  of  the  fame  price  at 
leaft  as  in  England,  and  therefore  may  be  confidered  as 
much  dearer. 

We  flopped  a  while  at  Dundee,  where  I  remember  nothing 
remarkable,  and  mounting  our  chaife  again,  came  about  the 
clofe  of  the  day  to  Aberbrothkk. 

The  monaftery  of  Aberbrothick  is  of  great  renown  in  the 
hiftory  of  Scotland.  Its  ruins  afford  ample  teftimony  of  its 
ancient  magnificence  :  its  extent  might,  I  fuppofe,  eafily 
be  found  by  following  the  walls  among  the  grafs  and  weeds, 
and  its  height  is  known  by  fome  parts  yet  Handing.  The 
arch  of  one  of  the  gates  is  entire,  and  of  another  only  fo 
far  dilapidated  as  to  diverfify  the  appearance.  A  iquare 
apartment  of  great  loftinefs  is  yet  Handing  ;  its  ufe  3  could 
not  c  injeffure,  as  its  elevation  was  very  difproportionate  to 
its  area.  Two  corner  towels  particularly  attracted  our 
tentien.  Mr,  Bo/well,  whofe  inquifitivenefs  :s  feco  A-  ;  by 
great  activity,  fcramb  ed  in  at  a  high  window,  bu  found 
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the  flairs  within  broken,  and  could  not  reach  the  top.  Of 
the  other  tower  we  were  told  that  the  inhabitants  fometimes 
climbed  it,  but  we  did  not  immediately  difcern  the  entrance, 
and  as  the  night  was  gathering  upon  us,  thought  proper  to 
defift.  Men  {killed  in  architecture  might  do  what  we  did 
not  attempt :  they  might  probably  form  an  exadl  ground- 
plot  of  this  venerable  edifice.  They  may  from  fome  parts 
yet  {landing  conjecture  its  general  form,  and  perhaps  by 
comparing  it  with  other  buildings  of  the  fame  kind  and  the 
fame  age,  attain  an  idea  very  near  to  truth.  I  fhould  fcarce- 
ly  have  regretted  my  journey,  had  it  afforded  nothing  more 
than  the  fight  of  Aberbrothich . 

MONTROSE. 

Leaving  thefe  fragments  of  magnificence,  we  travelled 
on  to  Montrofe ,  which  we  furveyed  in  the  morning,  and 
found  it  well  built,  airy,  and  clean.  The  town-houfe  is  a 
handfome  fabrick  with  a  portico.  We  then  went  to  view  the 
Englijh  chapel,  and  found  a  fmall  church,  clean  to  a  degree 
unknown  in  any  other  part  of  Scotland ,  with  commodi¬ 
ous  galleries,  and  what  was  yet  lefs  expeCled,  with  an 
organ. 

At  our  inn  we  did  not  find  a  reception  fuch  as  we  thought 
proportionate  to  the  ccmmerical  opulence  of  the  place  ;  but 
Mr.  Bof'uoell  defired  me  to  obferve  that  the  innkeeper  was 
an  Englijhman ,  and  I  then  defended  him  as  well  as  I 
could! 

When  I  had  proceeded  thus  far,  I  had  opportunities  of 
obferving  what  I  had  never  heard,  that  there  were  many 
beggars  in  Scotland.  In  Edinburgh  the  proportion  is,  I  think, 
not  lefs  than  in  London ,  and  in  the  fmaller  places  it  is  far 
greater  than  in  Englijh  towns  of  the  fame  extent.  It  muff, 
however,  be  allowed,  that  they  are  not  importunate,  nor 
clamorous.  They  folicit  filently,  or  very  modeftly,  and 
therefore,  though  their  behaviour  may  ftrike  with  more 
force  the  heart  of  a  ftranger,  they  are  certainly  in  danger 
of  miffing  the  attention  of  their  countrymen.  Novelty  has 
always  fome  power  ;  an  accuftomed  mode  of  begging  ex¬ 
cites  an  unaccuftomed  degree  of  pity.  But  the  force  of  no¬ 
velty  is  by  its  own  nature  foon  at  an  end  ;  the  efficacy  of 
outcry  and  perfeverance  is  permanent  and  certain. 
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The  road  from  Mcntrofe  exhibited  a  continuation  of  the 
fame  appearances.  The  country  is  ftill  naked,  the  hedges 
are  of  ftone,  and  the  fields  fo  generally  plowed,  that  it  is  hard 
to  imagine  where  grafs  is  found  for  the  horfes  that  till  them. 
The  harveft,  which  was  almoft  ripe,  appeared  very  plen¬ 
tiful. 

Early  in  the  afternoon  Mr.  Bofwell  ohferved  that  we  were 
at  no  great  diftance  from  the  houfe  of  lord  Monbodclo.  The 
magnetifm  of  his  converfation  eafily  drew  us  out  of  our 
way,  and  the  entertainment  which  we  received  would  have 
been  a  fufficient  recompence  for  a  much  greater  devia¬ 
tion. 

The  roads  beyond  Edinburgh ,  as  they  are  lefs  frequented, 
mull  be  expedited  to  grow  gradually  rougher  ;  but  they  were 
hitherto  by  no  means  incommodious.  W e  travelled  on  with 
the  gentle  pace  of  a  Scotch  driver,  who  having  no  rivals  in 
expedition,  neither  gives  himfelf  nor  his  horfes  unneceffary 
trouble.  We  did  not  affect  the  impatience  we  did  rot  feel, 
but  were  fatisfied  with  the  company  of  each  other  as  well 
riding  in  the  chaife,  as  fitting  at  an  inn.  The  night  and 
the  day  are  equally  folitary  and  equally  fafe ;  for  where 
there  are  fo  few  travellers,  why  fhould  there  be  robbers l 

ABERDEEN. 

We  came  fomewhat  late  to  Aberdeen ,  and  found  the  inn  fo 
full,  that  we  had  forne  difficulty  in  obtaining  admifficn,  till 
Mr.  Bofnvell  made  himfelf  known  :  his  name  overpowered 
ill  objection,  and  we  found  a  very  good  houfe  and  civil 
treatment. 

I  received  the  next  day  a  very  kind  letter  from  Sir  Alexan~ 
kr  Gordon,  whom  I  had  formerly  known  in  London ,  and, 
ifter  a  ceffation  of  all  intercourle  for  near  twenty  years,  met 
lere  profefl'or  of  phyfick  in  the  King’s  College.  Such  unex- 
ie£ted  renewals  of  acquaintance  may  be  numbered  among 
he  moll  pleafing  incidents  of  life. 

The  knowledge  of  one  prefeffor  foon  procured  me  the 
lotice  of  the  reft,  and  I  did  not  want  any  token  of  regard, 
>eing  conduced  wherever  there  was  any  thing  which  I  de- 
ired  to  fee,  and  entertained  at  once  with  the  novelty  of 
he  place,  and  the  kindnefs  of  communication. 

To  w  rite  of  the  cities  of  our  own  ifland  with  the  folemni- 
y  of  geographical  defeription,  as  if  we  had  been  caff  upon  a 
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aew'.r  c: 'covered  ccaft,  has  the  appearance  of  a  verv  frivo¬ 
lous  ostentation  ;  vet  as  firm. :-:a  is  iittie  known  to  the  greater 
part  of  those  who  may  read  thefe  observations,  it  is  not  fu- 
pernueus  to  relate,  that  under  the  name  of  Anrdeen  are 
compriied  two  towns,  Handing  about  a  mile  diftant  from 
each  other,  but  governed,  I  think  by  the  fame  magi- 
ftrtes. 

Old  Aberdeen  is  the  ancient  episcopal  citv,  in  which  are 
ft.ii  to  be  seen  the  remains  of  the  cathedral,  it  Las  the  ap- 
pea  ranee  of  a  town  in  cecav,  having  been  utuacec.,  in  times 
when,  commerce  was  vet  um: acted,  with  very  little  atten¬ 
tion  to  the  commodities  or  the  harbour. 

A  A.-:  Aten  has  all  the  ouftle  of  prosperous  trade,  and 
ah  the  mow  or  Increasing  opulence.  It  is  built bv  the  water¬ 
side.  The  houses  are  large  and  lofty,  and  the  lkreets  spaci¬ 
ous  and  mean.  They  build  a:  mo  ft  wheiiv  with  the  granite 
used  in  Lre  new  pavement  oi  me  three ts  ot  ILsr.dzn,  which  is 
well  known  not  to  want  hardnefs,  vet  they  shape  it  eafilv. 
It  is  beautiful,  and  mu  ft  be  very  lairing. 

That  particular  parts  of  commerce  are  chiefv  exercised 
bv  the  merchant. s  of  Ac-rdi  v,  I  have  not  enquired.  The 
rransirac  are  which  forces  itself  upon  a  ftrangeris  eye  is  that 
cf  knit-ftockings,  on  which  the  w  omen  ot  the  lower  ciafs 
are  visibly  employed. 

In  each  of  thefe  towns  there  is  a  college,  or  in  ftricter 
language,  an  univeruty  5  for  in  both  there  are  prefeffors  of 
the  fame  parts  of  learning,  and  the  college?  held  their  fef- 
fions  and  confer  degrees  feparatelv,  with  total  indepen¬ 
dence  crone  on  the  other. 

la  Old  Airrdeen  Hands  the  K:nf%  College,  of  which  the 
hr  ft  president  was  iakfrrr  By.:?,  or  BoeitLs,  who  mav  be 
’Oltlv  reverenced  as  one  cf  the  revivers  of  elegant  learning. 
When  he  studied  at  Pari:,  he  was  acquainted  with  Ercfmus ,  | 
who  afterwards  gave  him  a  publick  teftimocy  of  his  eiteem, 
bv  inicribing  to  him  a  catalogue  of  his  works.  The  ft  vie 
of  Boethius,  though,  perhaps,  not  alvravs  rigorously  pure,  if 
farmer  with  great  diligence  upon  ancient  models,  and  wholly 
up.  reefed  with  tnonaftick  barbarity.  His  history  is  wr  itten 
with  elegance  and  vigour,  but  his  fabirioafnefs  and  credulin 
are  j  uHiv  blamed.  His  fabuloulnefs,  if  he  W2S  the  authot 
of  the  fictions,  is  a  fault  for  which  no  apology  can  be  made  : 
but  his  creduiitv  mav  be  escufed  in  an  age  when  all  men 
were  credulous.  Learning  was  then  rifing  on  the  world ; 
but  ages  lb  long  accuftcmed  to  darknels,  were  too  much  daz¬ 
zled 
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zled  with  its  light  to  fee  any  thing  diftimffly.  The  firfl 
race  of  fcholars  in  the  fifteenth  century,  and  fome  time 
after,  were,  for  the  molt  part,  learning  to  fpeak,  rather 
than  to  think,  and  were  therefore  more  ftudious  of  elegance 
than  of  truth.  The  contemporaries  of  Boethius  thought  it 
fuihcient  to  know  what  the  ancients  had  delivered.  The  ex¬ 
amination  of  tenets  and  of  fafts  was  referred  for-another 
generation. 

Boethius ,  as  prefident  of  the  univerfity,  enjoyed  a  revenue 
of  forty  Scottish  marks,  about  two  pounds  four  {hillings  and 
fix-pence  of  iterling  money.  In  the  prefent  age  of  trade  and 
taxes,  it  is  difficult  even  for  the  imagination  fo  to  raife  the 
value  of  money,  or  fo  to  diminifh  the  demands  of  life  as  to 
fuppoie  four  and  forty  {hillings  a  year  an  honourable  ftipend; 
yet  it  was  probably  equal,  not  only  to  the  needs,  but  to  the 
rank  of  Boethius.  The  wealth  of  England  was  undoubt¬ 
edly  to  that  of  Scotland  more  than  five  to  one,  and  it  is 
known  that  Henry  the  Eighth ,  among  whofe  faults  avarice 
was  never  reckoned,  granted  to  Roger  Afcham ,  as  a  reward 
of  his  learning,  a  penfion  of  ten  pounds  a  year. 

The  other,  called  the  M drifchal  College,  is  in  the  new 
town.  The  hall  is  large  and  well  lighted.  One  of  its  orna¬ 
ments  is  the  pibfure  of  Arthur  Johnfon ,  who  was  principal 
of  the  college,  and  who  holds  among  the  Latin  poets  of 
Scotland  the  next  place  to  the  elegant  Buchanan.' 

In  the  library  1  was  {hewn  fome  curiofities  ;  a  Hebrew 
manufeript  of  exquifite  penmanihip,  and  a  Latin  tranflation 
of  Arijlotle' s  Politicks  by  Leonardus  Aretinus ,  written  in  the 
Roman  character  with  nicety  and  beauty,  which  as  the  art 
of  printing  has  made  them  no  longer  neceffarv,  are  not  now 
to  be  found.  This  was  one  of  the  lateft  performances  of 
the  tranferibers,  for  Aretinus  died  but  about  twenty  years 
before  typography  was  invented.  This  verfion  has  been 
printed,  and  may  be  found  in  libraries,  but  is  little  read  ; 
for  the  fame  books  have  been  fince  tranfiated  both  by  Viclo- 
rius  and  Lambhv.ts,  who  lived  in  an  age  more  cultivated,  but 
perhaps  owed  in  part  to  Aretinus  that  they  were  able  to  ex¬ 
cel  him.  Much  is  due  to  thofe  who  firft  broke  the  way  to 
knowdedge,  and  left  only  to  their  fucceffors  the  tafk  of 
fmoothing  it. 

In  both  thefe  colleges  the  methods  of  inftruction  are 
nearly  the  fame  ;  the  lectures  differing  only  by  the  acci¬ 
dental  difference  of  diligence,  or  ability  in  the  profeffors, 
.The  lludents  wear  fcarlet  gowns,  and  the  profeffors  black, 
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which  is,  I  believe,  the  academical  drefs  in  all  the  Scottijh 
univerfities,  except  that  of  Edinburgh ,  where  the  fcholars 
are  not  diftinguifned  by  any  particular  habit.  In  the  King’s 
College  there  is  kept  a  pubiick  table,  but  the  fcholars  of  tire 
Marifchal  College  are  boarded  in  tire  town.  The  expence  of 
living  is  here,  according  to  the  information  that  I  could 
obtain,  fomewhat  more  than  at  St.  Andrews. 

The  courfe  of  education  is  extended  to  four  years,  at  the 
end  of  which  thofe  who  take  a  degree,  who  are  not  many, 
become  mailers  of  arts,  and  whoever  is  a  mailer  may,  if  he 
pleafes,  immediately  commence  dodlor.  The  title  of  doc¬ 
tor,  however,  was  for  a  conftderable  time  beftowed  only  on 
phyficians.  The  advocates  are  examined  and  approved  by 
their  own  body  ;  the  minifters  were  not  ambitious  of  titles, 
or  were  afraid  of  being  cenfured  for  ambition  ;  and  the 
dodlorate  in  every  faculty  was  commonly  given  or  fold  into 
other  countries.  The  minifters  are  now  reconciled  to  dii- 
tindlion,  and  as  it  muft  always  happen  that  fome  will  excel 
others,  have  thought  graduation  a  proper  teftimony  of  un¬ 
common  abilities  or  acquifitions. 

The  indifcriminate  collation  of  degrees  has  juftly  taken 
away  that  refpedl  which  they  originally  claimed  as  (lamps, 
by  which  the  literary  value  of  men  fo  diftinguifhed  was 
authoritatively  denoted.  That  academical  honours,  or  any 
others,  Ihould  be  conferred  with  exadl  proportion  to  merit, 
is  more  than  human  judgment  or  human  integrity  have 
given  realon  to  expecl.  Perhaps  degrees  in  univerfities 
cannot  be  better  adjufted  by  any  general  rule  than  by  the 
length  of  time  pafted  in  the  pubiick  profefiion  of  learning. 
An  Englijh  or  Irijh  dodlorate  cannot  be  obtained  by  a  very 
young  man,  and  it  is  reafonable  to  fuppofe,  what  is  like- 
wife  by  experience  commonly  found  true,  that  he  who  is 
by  age  qualified  to  be  a  dodlor,  has  in  fo  much  time  gained 
learning  fuftlcient  not  to  difgrace  the  title,  or  wit  fufficient 
not  to  defire  it. 

The  Scotch  univerfities  hold  but  one  term  or  fenion  in  the 
year.  That  of  St.  Andrews  continues  eight  months,  that  of 
Aberdeen  only  five,  from  the  firft  of  November  to  the  firft  of 
April. 

In  Aberdeen  there  is  an  Englijh  chapel,  in  which  the  con¬ 
gregation  was  numerous  and  fplendid.  The  form  of  pub- 
lick  worftiip  ufed  by  the  church  of  England  is  in  Scotland 
legally  pradlifed  in  licenfed  chapels  ferved  by  clergymen  of 
Engljh  or  Irijlo  ordination,  and  by  tacit  connivance  quietly 
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permitted  in  feparate  congregations,  fupplied  with  minifters 
by  the  fucceflors  of  the  bilhops  who  were  deprived  at  the 
Revolution. 

We  came  to  Aberdeen  on  Saturday  Auguji  21.  On  Monday 
we  were  invited  into  the  town-hall,  where  I  had  the  free¬ 
dom  of  the  city  given  me  by  the  Lord  Provoft.  The  honour 
conferred  had  all  the  decorations  that  politenefs  could  add, 
and  what  I  am  afraid  i  fhould  not  have  had  to  fay  of  any 
city  fouth  of  the  Tweed,  I  found  no  petty  officer  bowing  for 
a  fee. 

The  parchment  containing  the  record  of  admiffion  is,  with 
the  feal  appending,  fattened  to  a  ribband,  and  worn  for 
one  day  by  the  new  citizen  in  his  hat. 

By  a  lady  who  faw  us  at  the  chapel,  the  earl  of  Errol  was 
informed  of  our  arrival,  and  we  had  the  honour  of  an  invi¬ 
tation  to  his  feat,  called  Slanes  Cajlle,  as  I  am  told,  im¬ 
properly,  from  the  caftle  of  that  name,  which  once  ftood  at 
a  place  not  far  diftant. 

The  road  beyond  Aberdeen  grew  more  ftony,  and  conti¬ 
nued  equally  naked  of  all  vegetable  decoration.  We  tra¬ 
velled  over  a  trail  of  ground  near  the  fea,  which  not  long 
ago,  fuffered  a  very  uncommon  and  unexpeifed  calamity. 
The  fand  of  the  ffiore  was  raifed  by  a  tempeft  in  fuch  quan¬ 
tities,  and  carried  to  fuch  a  diftance,  that  an  eftate  was 
overwhelmed  and  loft.  Such  and  fo  hopelefs  was  the  bar- 
rennefs  fuperinduced,  that  the  owner,  when  he  was  re¬ 
quired  to  pay  the  ufual  tax,  defired  rather  to  refign  the 
ground. 

S LAMES  CASTLE.  THE  BULLER  OF  BUCHAN. 

We  came  in  the  afternoon  to  Slanes  Cajlle,  built  upon 
the  margin  of  the  fea,  fo  that  the  walls  of  one  of  the  towers 
feem  only  a  continuation  of  a  perpendicular  rock,  the  foot 
of  which  is  beaten  by  the  waves.  To  walk  round  the  houfe 
feemed  impracticable.  From  the  windows  the  eye  wanders 
over  the  fea  that  feparates  Scotland  from  Norway,  and  when 
the  winds  beat  with  violence,  muft  enjoy  all  the  terrifick 
grandeur  of  the  tempeftuous  ocean.  I  would  not  for  my 
amufement  wifh  for  a  ftorm  ;  but  as  ftorms,  whether  wifhed 
or  not,  will  fometimes  happen,  I  may  fay,  without 
violation  of  humanity,  that  I  fhould  willingly  look  out 
upon  them  from  Slanes  Cajlle. 


When 
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When  we  were  about  to  take  our  leave,  our  departure 
was  prohibited  by  the  countefs  till  we  fhculd  have  feen  two 
places  upon  the  coaft,  which  lhe  rightly  ccnfidered  as  worthy 
of  curiofity,  Dun  Buy,  and  the  Buller  of  Buchan ,  to  which 
Mr.  Boyd  very  kindly  conducted  us. 

Dun  Buy ,  which  in  Erfe  is  faid  to  fignify  the  Yellow-Rock , 
is  a  double  protuberance  of  ftone,  open  to  the  main  fea  on 
one  fide,  and  parted  from  the  land  by  a  very  narrow  channel 
on  the  other.  It  has  its  name  and  its  colour  from  the  dung 
of  innumerable  fea-fowls,  which  in  the  fpring  chufe  this 
place  as  convenient  for  incubation,  and  have  their  eggs  and 
their  young  taken  in  great  abundance.  One  of  the  birds 
that  frequent  this  rock  has,  as  we  were  told,  its  body  not 
larger  than  a  duck’s,  and  yet  lays  eggs  as  large  as  thofe  of  a 
goofe.  This  bird  is  by  the  inhabitants  named  a  Coot.  That 
which  is  called  Coot  in  England,  is  here  a  Cooter. 

Upon  thefe  rocks  there  was  nothing  that  could  long  de¬ 
tain  attention,  and  we  foon  turned  our  eyes  to  the  Buller t 
or  Bouilloir  of  Buchan,  which  no  man  can  fee  with  indiffer¬ 
ence,  who  has  either  fenfe  of  danger,  or  delight  in  rarity. 
It  is  a  rock  perpendicularly  tubulated,  united  on  one  fide 
with  a  high  fhore,  and  on  the  other  rifing  fteep  to  a  great 
height,  above  the  main  fea.  The  top  is  open,  from  which 
may  be  feen  a  dark  gulf  of  water  which  flows  into  the  ca¬ 
vity,  through  a  breach  made  in  the  lower  part  of  the  in- 
clofing  rock.  It  has  the  appearance  of  a  vaft  well  bordered 
with  a  wall.  The  edge  of  the  Buller  is  not  wide,  and  to 
thofe  that  walk  round,  appears  very  narrow.  He  that  ven¬ 
tures  to  look  downward  lees,  that  if  his  foot  fhould  flip,  he 
mull  fall  from  his  dreadful  elevation  upon  Hones  on  one 
fide,  or  into  the  water  on  the  other.  We  however  went 
and  were  glad  when  the  circuit  was  completed. 

When  we  came  down  to  the  fea,  we  faw  fome  boats,  and 
rowers,  and  refolved  to  explore  the  Buller,  at  the  bottom. 
We  entered  the  arch,  which  the  water  had  made,  and  found 
ourfelves  in  a  place,  which  though  we  could  not  think  our- 
felves  in  danger,  we  could  fcarcely  furvey  without  fome  recoil 
of  the  mind.  The  bafon  in  which  we  floated  was  nearly  circu¬ 
lar,  perhaps  thirty  yards  in  diameter.  We  were  inclofed 
by  a  natural  wall,  riling  fteep  on  every  fide  to  a  height  which 
produced  the  idea  of  infuvmountable  confinement.  The 
interception  of  all  lateral  light  caufed  a  difmal  gloom.  Round 
us  was  a  perpendicular  rock,  above  us  the  diftant  Iky,  and 

below 


below  an  unknown  profundity  of  water.  If  I  had  any  ma¬ 
lice  again!!  a  walking  fpirit,  inftead  of  laying  him  in 
the  Red-fea ,  I  would  condemn  him  to  refide  in  the  Buller 
Buchan. 

But  terror  without  danger  is  only  one  of  the  fports  of 
fancy,  a  voluntary  agitation  of  the  mind  that  is  permitted  no 
longer  than  it  p.eafes.  We  were  foon  at  leifure  to  examine 
the  piace  with  minute  infpedtion,  and  found  many  cavities 
which,  as  the  watermen  told  us,  went  backward  to  a  depth 
which  they  had  never  explored.  Their  extent  we  had  not 
time  to  try  ;  they  are  faid  to  ferve  different  purpofes.  Ladies 
come  hither  fometimes  in  the  fummer  with  collations, 
and  fmugglers  make  them  ftorehoufes  for  clandeftine  mer- 
chandife.  It  is  hardly  to  be  doubted  but  the  pirates  of  an¬ 
cient  times  often  ufed  them  as  magazines  of  arms,  or  repe¬ 
rtories  of  plunder. 

To  the  little  velfels  ufed  by  the  northern  rowers,  the  Buller 
may  have  ferved  as  a  (helter  from  ftorms,  and  perhaps  as  a 
retreat  from  enemies  ;  the  entrance  might  have  been  (topped, 
or  guarded  with  little  difficulty,  and  though  the  veflelsthat 
were  ftationed  within  would  have  been  battered  with  (tones 
(howered  on  them  from  above,  yet  the  crews  would  have 
lain  fafe  in  the  caverns. 

Next  morning  we  continued  our  journey,  pleafed  with 
our  reception  at  Slanes  CaJUe ,  of  which  we  had  now  leifure 
to  recount  the  grandeur  and  the  elegance  ;  for  our  way  af¬ 
forded  us  few  topicks  of  ccnverfation.  The  ground  was 
neither  uncultivated  nor  unfruitful ;  but  it  was  (till  all  arable. 
Of  flocks  or  herds  there  was  no  appearance.  I  had  now 
travelled  two  hundred  miles  in  Scotland,  and  feen  only  one 
tree,  not  younger  than  myfelf. 

B  A  M  F  F. 

We  dined  this  day  at  the  houfe  of  Mr.  Frazer  of  Stretch - 
ton ,  who  (hewed  us  in  his  grounds  fome  (tones  yet  (tanding 
of  a  druidical  circle,  and  what  I  began  to  think  more  worthy 
of  notice,  fome  foreft  trees  of  full  growth. 

At  night  we  came  to  Bantff,  where  I  remember  nothing 
that  particularly  claimed  my  attention.  The  ancient  towns 
of  Scotland  have  generally  an  appearance  unufual  to  Englijh- 
men.  The  houfes,  whether  great  or  fmall,  are  for  the  mod 
part  built  of  (tones.  Their  ends  are  now  and  then  next  the 
ftreets,  and  the  entrance  into  them  is  very  often  by  a  flight 
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of  fteps,  which  reaches  up  to  the  fecond  ftory  ;  the  floor 
which  is  level  with  the  ground  being  entered  only  by  ftairs 
defcending  within  the  houfe. 

The  art  of  joining  fquares  of  glafs  with  lead  is  little  ufed 
in  Scotland,  and  in  fome  places  is  totally  forgotten.  The 
frames  of  their  windows  are  all  of  wood.  They  are  more 
frugal  of  their  glafs  than  the  Englijh,  and  will  often,  in 
houfes  not  otherwife  mean,  compofe  a  fquare  of  two  pieces, 
not  joining  like  cracked  glafs,  but  with  one  edge  laid  per¬ 
haps  half  an  inch  over  the  other.  Their  windows  do  not 
move  upon  hinges,  but  are  pufhed  up  and  drawn  down  in 
grooves,  yet  they  are  feldom  accommodated  with  weights 
and  pullies.  He  that  would  have  his  window  open  mull 
hold  it  with  his  hand,  unlefs  what  may  be  fometimes  found 
among  good  contrivers,  there  be  a  nail  which  he  may  ftick 
into  a  hole,  to  keep  it  from  falling. 

What  cannot  be  done  without  fome  uncommon  trouble  or 
particular  expedient,  will  not  often  be  done  at  all.  The  in- 
commodioufnefs  of  the  Scotch  windows  keeps  them  very 
elofely  fliut.  The  neceflity  of  ventilating  human  habitations 
has  not  yet  been  found  by  our  northern  neighbours-,  and  even 
in  houfes  well  built,  and  elegantly  furnifhed,  a  ftranger  may 
be  fometimes  forgiven,  if  he  allows  himfelf  to  wifh  for  frelh 
air. 

Thefe  diminutive  obfervations  feem  to  take  away  fome- 
thing  from  the  dignity  of  writing,  and  therefore  are  never 
communicated  but  with  hefitation,  and  a  little  fear  of  abafe- 
ment  and  contempt.  But  it  mull  be  remembered,  that  life 
conGfts  not  of  a  feries  of  illuftrious  actions,  or  elegant  en¬ 
joyments  ;  the  greater  part  of  our  time  pafles  in  compliance 
with  neceffities,  in  the  performance  of  daily  duties,  in  the 
removal  of  fmall  inconveniencies,  in  the  procurement  of 
petty  pleafures  ;  and  we  are  well  or  ill  at  eafe,  as  the  main 
ftream  of  life  glides  on  fmoothly,  or  is  ruffled  by  fmall  cbfta- 
cles  and  frequent  interruption.  The  true  ftate  of  every 
nation  is  the  ftate  of  common  life.  The  manners  of  a 
people  are  not  to  be  found  in  the  fchools  of  learning,  or  the 
palaces  of  greatnefs,  where  the  national  character  is  obfcured 
or  obliterated  by  travel  or  inftrudtion,  by  philofophy  or  va¬ 
nity,  nor  is  publick  happinefs  to  be  eftimated  by  the  aflem- 
blies  of  the  gay,  or  the  banquets  of  the  rich.  The  great 
mafs  of  nations  is  neither  rich  nor  gay :  they  whofe  aggre¬ 
gate  conftitutes  the  people,  are  found  in  the  ftreets  and  the 
villages,  in  the  (hops  and  farms ;  and  from  them  collectively 
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eonfidered,  muft  the  meafure  of  general  profperity  be  taken. 
As  they  approach  to  delicacy,  a  nation  is  refined  ;  as  their 
convemencies  are  multiplied,  a  nation,  at  leaft  a  commercial 
nation,  muft  be  denominated  wealthy. 

ELGIN. 

Finding  nothing  to  detain  us  at  Bamff,  we  fet  out  in  the 
morning,  and  having  breakfafted  at  Cullen ,  about  noon 
came  to  Elgin ,  where,  in  the  inn  that  we  fuppofed  the  beft, 
a  dinner  was  fet  before  us,  which  we  could  not  eat.  This 
was  the  firft  time,  and  except  one,  the  laft,*  that  I  found 
any  reafon  to  complain  of  a  Scottijh  table  •,  and  fuch  difap- 
pointments,  I  fuppofe,  muft  be  expected  in  every  country, 
where  there  is  no  great  frequency  of  travellers. 

The  ruins  of  the  cathedral  of  Elgin  afforded  us  another 
proof  of  the  wafte  of  reformation.  There  is  enough  yet  re¬ 
maining  to  fhew,  that  it  was  once  magnificent.  Its  whole 
plot  is  eafily  traced.  On  the  north  fide  of  the  choir,  the 
chapter-houfe,  which  is  roofed  with  an  arch  of  ftone,  re¬ 
mains  entire  ;  and  on  the  fouth  fide,  another  mafs  of  build¬ 
ing  which  we  could  not  enter,  i^-preferved  by  the  care  of 
the  family  of  Gordon  ;  but  the  body  of  the  church  is  a  mafs 
of  fragments. 

A  paper  was  here  put  into  our  hands,  which  deduced 
from  fufficient  authorities  the  hiftory  of  this  venerable  ruin. 
'The  church  of  Elgin  bad,  in  the  inteftine  tumults  of  the 
barbarous  ages,  been  laid  wafte  by  the  irruption  of  a  high¬ 
land  chief,  whom  the  biftiop  had  offended  ;  but  it  was  gradu¬ 
ally  reftored  to  the  ftate  of  which  the  traces  may  be  now 
difcerned,  and  was  at  laft  not  deftroyed  by  the  tumultuous 
violence  of  Knox,  but  more  fhamefully  fuffered  to  dilapidate 
by  deliberate  robbery  and  frigid  indifference.  There  is  ftill 
extant,  in  the  books  of  the  council,  an  order,  of  which  i 
cannot  remember  the  date,  but  which  was  doubtlefs  iffued 
after  the  reformation,  direfting  that  the  lead,  which  covers 
the  two  cathedrals  of  Elgin  and  Aberdeen ,  fhall  be  taken 
away,  and  converted  into  money  for  the  fupport  of  the  army. 
A  Scotch  army  was  in  thofe  times  very  cheaply  kept  ;  yet  the 
lead  of  two  churches  muft  have  born  fo  frnall  a  proportion 
to  any  military  expence,  that  it  is  hard  not  to  believe  the 
reafon  alledged  to  be  merely  popular,  and  the  money  in¬ 
tended  for  fome  private  purfe.  The  order  however  was 
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obeyed  ;  the  two  churches  were  ftripped,  and  the  lead  was 
ftiipped  to  be  fold  in  Holland .  I  hope  every  reader  will  re¬ 
joice  that  this  cargo  of  facrilege  was  loft  at  fea. 

Let  us  not  however  make  too  much  hafte  to  defpife  our 
neighbours.  Our  own  cathedrals  are  mouldering  by  unre¬ 
garded  dilapidation.  It  feems  to  be  part  of  the  defpicable 
philofophy  of  the  time  to  defpife  monuments  of  facred  mag¬ 
nificence,  and  we  are  in  danger  of  doing  that  deliberately, 
which  the  Scots  did  not  do  but  in  the  unfettled  ftate  of  an 
imperfedf  conftitution. 

Thofe  who  had  once  uncovei-ed  the  cathedrals  never 
wifhed  to  cover  them  again  ;  and  being  thus  made  ufelefs, 
they  were  firft  neglected,  and  perhaps  as  the  ftone  was 
wanted,  afterwards  demolifhed. 

Elgin  feems  a  place  of  little  trade,  and  thinly  Inhabited. 
The  epifcopal  cities  of  Scotland,  I  believe  generally  fell  with 
their  churches,  though  fome  of  them  have  fince  recovered 
by  a  fituation  convenient  for  commerce.  Thus  Glafgo'iu, 
though  it  has  no  longer  an  archbifhop,  has  rifen  beyond  its 
original  ftate  by  the  opulence  of  its  traders  ;  and  Aberdeen , 
though  its  ancient  ftock  had  decayed,  flourifhes  by  a  new 
fhoot in  another  place. 

In  the  chief  ftreet  of  Elgin,  the  houfes  jut  over  the  loweft  _ 
ftory,  like  the  old  buildings  of  timber  in  London,  but  with 
greater  prominence  fo  that  there  is  fometimes  a  walk  for 
a  confiderable  length  under  a  cloifter,  or  portico,  which  is 
now  indeed  frequently  broken,  becaufe  the  new  houfes  have 
another  form,  but  feems  to  have  been  uniformly  continued 
in  the  cdd  city. 

FORES.  C  ALDER.  FORT  GEORGE. 

\ 

We  went  forwards  the  fame  day  to  Fores,  the  town  to 
which  Macbeth  was  travelling,  when  he  met  the  weird  fif- 
ters  in  his  way.  This  to  an  EngUJhman  is  claffick  ground. 
Our  imaginations  were  heated,  and  our  thoughts  recalled 
to  the:  old  amufements. 

Wt  had  now  a  prelude  to  the  Highlands.  We  began  to 
leave  fertility  and  culture  behind  us,  and  faw  for  a  gieat 
length  of  road  nothing  but  heath  ;  yet  at  Fochabars,  a  feat 
belonging  to  the  duke  of  Gordon ,  there  is  an  orchard,  which 
in  Seo.  -’’A  I  had  never  feen  before,  with  fome  timber  trees, 
and  a  plantation  of  oaks. 


At 
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At  Feres  we  found  good  accommodation,  but  nothing 
worthy  of  particular  remark,  and  next  morning  entered 
upon  the  road  on  which  Macbeth  heard  the  fatal  prediftion  j 
but  we  travelled  on  not  interrupted  by  promifes  of  king¬ 
doms,  and  came  to  Nairn ,  a  royal  burgh,  which,  if  once  it 
flourifhed,  is  now  in  a  (late  of  miferable  decay  •,  but  I  know 
not  whether  its  chief  annual  magiftrate  has  not  ftill  the  title 
of  Lord  Provoft. 

At  Nairn  we  may  fix  the  verge  of  the  Highlands ;  for 
here  I  firft  faw  peat  fires,  and  firft  heard  the  Erfe  language. 
We  had  no  motive  to  ftay  longer  than  to  breakfaft,  and 
went  forward  to  the  houfe  of  Mr.  Macaulay,  the  miniftev 
who  publiffied  an  account  of  St.  Kilda,  and  by  his  direction 
vifited  Colder  Caftlc ,  from  which  Macbeth  drew  his  fecond 
title.  It  has  been  formerly  a  place  of  itrength.  The  draw¬ 
bridge  is  ftill  to  be  feen,  but  the  moat  is  now  dry.  The 
tower  is  very  ancient.  Its  walls  are  of  great  thicknefs, 
arched  on  the  top  with  ftone,  and  furrounded  with  bat¬ 
tlements.  The  reft  of  the  houfe  is  later,  though  far  from 
modern. 

We  were  favoured  by  a  gentleman,  who  lives  in  the 
caftle,  with  a  letter  to  one  of  the  officers  at  Fort  George, 
which  being  the  molt  regular  fortification  in  the  ifland,  well 
deferves  the  notice  of  a  traveller,  who  has  never  travelled 
before.  We  went  thither  next  day,  found  a  very  kind  re¬ 
ception,  were  led  round  the  works  by  a  gentleman,  who 
explained  the  ufe  of  every  part,  and  entertained  by  Sir 
Eyre  Coote,  the  governor,  with  fuch  elegance  of  converfati- 
on  as  left  us  no  attention  to  the  delicacies  of  his  table. 

Of  Fort  George  I  ffiall  not  attempt  to  give  any  account.  I 
cannot  delineate  it  fcientifically,  and  a  loofe  and  popular  de- 
fcription  is  of  ufe  only  when  the  imagination  is  to  be  amufed. 
There  was  every  where  an  appearance  of  the  utmoft  neat- 
nefs  and  regularity.  But  my  fuffrage  is  of  little  value,  be- 
cauie  tins  and  Fort  Augujlus  are  the  only  garrifons  that  I 
ever  faw. 

We  did  not  regret  the  time  fpent  at  the  fort,  though 
in  confequence  of  our  delay  we  came  fomewhat  late  to 
Invernefs,  the  town  which  may  properly  be  called  the  capi¬ 
tal  of  the  Highlands.  Hither  the  inhabitants  of  the  inland 
parts  come  to  be  fupplied  witii  what  they  cannot  make  for 
themfelves  :  hither  the  young  nymphs  of  the  mountains  and 
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vallies  are  fent  for  education,  and  as  far  as  my  obfervation 
has  reached,  are  not  fent  in  vain. 

INVERNESS. 

Inver nefs  was  the  lalt  place  which  had  a  regular  communi¬ 
cation  by  high  roads  with  the  fouthern  counties.  All  the 
ways  beyond  it  have,  I  believe,  been  made  by  the  foldiers  in 
this  century.  At  Invernefs  therefore  Cromwell ,  when  he 
fubdued  Scotland ,  ftationed  a  garrifon,  as  at  the  boundary 
of  the  Highlands.  The  foldiers  feem  to  have  incorporated 
afterwards  with  the  inhabitants,  and  to  have  peopled  the 
place  with  an  Englijh  race  ;  for  the  language  of  this  town 
has  been  long  confidered  as  peculiarly  elegant. 

Here  is  a  caftle,  called  the  caftle  of  Macbeth ,  the  walls 
of  which  are  yet  (landing.  It  was  no  very  capacious  edi¬ 
fice,  but  Hands  upon  a  rock  fo  high  and  fteep,  that  I  think 
it  was  once  not  acceffible,  but  by  the  help  of  ladders,  or  a 
bridge.  Over  againft  it,  on  another  hill,  was  a  fort  built 
by  Cromwell ,  now  totally  demolilhed ;  for  no  fadlion  of 
Scotland  loved  the  name  of  Cromwell ,  or  had  any  defire  to 
continue  his  memory. 

Yet  what  the  Romans  did  to  other  nations,  was  in  a  great 
degree  done  by  Cromwell  to  the  Scots ;  he  civilized  them  by 
eonqueft,  and  introduced  by  ufeful  violence  the  arts  of 
peace.  I  was  told  at  Aberdeen ,  that  the  people  learned 
from  Cromwell's  foldiers  to  make  fhoes  and  to  plant  kail. 

How  they  lived  without  kail,  it  is  not  eafy  to  guefs  ;  they 
cultivate  hardly  any  other  plant  for  common  tables,  and 
when  they  had  not  kail  they  probably  had  nothing.  The 
numbers  that  go  barefoot  are  Hill  fulficient  to  Ihow  that 
fhoes  may  be  fpared  ;  they  are  not  yet  confidered  as  necef- 
faries  of  life  for  tall  boys,  not  otherwife  meanly  drefled, 
run  without  them  in  the  ftreets  ;  and  in  the  iilands  the 
fons  of  gentlemen  pafs  feveral  of  their  firft  years  with 
naked  feet. 

I  know  not  whether  it  be  not  peculiar  to  the  Scots  to  have 
attained  the  liberal,  without  the  manual  arts,  to  have  ex¬ 
celled  in  ornamental  knowledge,  and  to  have  wanted  not 
only  the  elegancies,  but  the  conveniences  of  common  life. 
Literature  foon  after  its  revival  found  its  way  to  Scoilandt 
and  from  the  middle  of  the  fixteenth  century,  almoft  to  the 
middle  of  the  feventeenth,  the  politer  ftudies  were  very  di¬ 
ligently 
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ligently  purfued.  The  Latin  poetry  of  Delict a  Poetarnm 
Scotorum  would  have  done  honour  to  any  nation  ;  at  leaft, 
till  the  publication  of  Mays  Supplement ,  the  Englijh  had  Very 
little  to  oppofe. 

Yet  men  thus  ingenious  and  inquifitive  were  content  to 
live  in  total  ignorance  of  the  trades  by  which  human  wants 
are  fupplied,  and  to  fupply  them  by  the  grofleft  means. 
Till  the  Union  made  them  acquainted  with  Englijh  manners, 
the  culture  of  their  lands  was  unflulful,  and  their  domefrick 
life  unformed  ;  their  tables  were  coarfe  as  the  feafts  of 
EJkimeaux ,  and  their  houfes  filthy  as  the  cottages  of  HoU 
tentots. 

Since  they  have  known  that  their  condition  was  capable 
of  improvement,  their  progrefs  in  ufeful  knowledge  has  been 
rapid  and  uniform.  What  remains  to  be  done  they  will 
quickly  do,  and  then  wonder,  like  me,  why  that  which 
was  fo  neceflary  and  fo  eafy  was  fo  long  delayed.  But  they 
mull  be  for  ever  content  to  owe  to  the  Englijh  that  elegance 
and  culture,  which  if  they  had  been  vigilant  and  a£five,  per¬ 
haps  the  Englijh  might  have  owed  to  them. 

Here  the  appearance  of  life  began  to  alter.  I  had  feen  a 
few  women,  with  plaids  at  Aberdeet but  at  Invernefs  the 
Highland  manners  are  common.  There  is  I  think  a  kirk, 
in  which  only  the  Erfe  language  is  ufed.  There  is  likewife 
an  Englijh  chapel,  but  meanly  built,  where  on  Sunday  we 
faw  a  very  decent  congregation. 

We  were  now  to  bid  farewell  to  the  luxury  of  travelling, 
and  to  enter  a  country  upon  which  perhaps  no  wheel  has 
ever  rolled.  We  could  indeed  have  ufed  our  poft-chaife  one 
day  longer,  along  the  military  road  to  Fort  Augujhts ,  but  we 
could  have  hired  no  horfes  beyond  Invernefs,  and  we  were 
not  fo  fparing  of  ourfelves,  as  to  lead  them,  merely  that  we 
might  have  one  day  longer  the  indulgence  of  a  carriage. 

At  Invernefs  therefore  we  procured  three  horfes  for  our¬ 
felves  and  a  fervant,  and  one  more  for  our  baggage,  which 
was  no  very  heavy  load.  We  found  in  the  courfe  of  6ur 
journey  the  convenience  of  having  difenc, umbered  ourfelves, 
by  laying  afide  whatever  we  could  fpare  ;  for  it  is  not  to 
be  imagined  without  experience,  how  in  climbing  crags, 
and  treading  bogs,  and  winding  through  narrow  and  ob- 
ftrudfed  pafiages,  a  little  bulk  will  hinder,  and  a  little 
weight  will  burden  ;  or  how  often  a  man  that  has  pleafed 
bimfelf  at  home  with  his  own  refolution,  will,  ih  the  hour 
Vol.  IV.  F  f  of 
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of  darknefs  and  fatigue,  be  content  to  leave  behind  him 
every  thing  but  himfelf. 

LOUGH  NESS. 

We  took  two  Highlanders  to  run  befide  us,  partly  to  drew 
us  the  way,  and  partly  to  take  back  from  the  fea-fide  the 
horfes,  of  which  they  were  the  owners.  One  of  them  was  a 
man  of  great  livelinefs  and  activity,  of  whom  his  companion 
faid,  that  he  would  tire  any  horie  in  Iuvernefs.  Both  of 
them  were  civil  and  ready-handed.  Civility  feems  part 
of  the  national  character  of  Highlanders.  Every  chieftain 
is  a  monarch,  and  politenefs,  the  natural  product  of  royal 
government,  is  diffufed  from  the  laird  through  the  whole 
clan.  But  they  are  not  commonly  dextrous  :  their  narrow- 
nefs  of  life  confines  them  to  a  few  operations,  and  they  are 
accudomed  to  endure  little  wants  more  than  to  remove 
them. 

We  mounted  our  deeds  on  the  twenty-eighth  of  Augujl , 
and  directed  our  guides  to  conduct  us  to  Fort  Augujlus.  It 
is  built  at  the  head  of  Lough  Nefs,  of  which  InverneJs  Hands 
at  the  outlet.  The  way  between  them  has  been  cut  by  the 
foldiers,  and  the  greater  part  of  its  runs  along  a  rock, 
levelled  with  greater  labour  and  exactnefs,  near  the  water- 
fide. 

Mod  of  this  day’s  journey  was  very  plefant.  The  day 
though  bright,  was  not  hot  •,  and  the  appearance  of  the 
country,  if  I  had  not  feen  the  Peak,  would  have  been 
wholly  new.  We  went  upon  a  furface  fo  hard  and  level, 
that  we  had  little  care  to  hold  the  bridle,  and  were  therefore 
at  full  leifure  for  contemplation.  Oil  the  left  were  high  and 
deepy  rocks  {haded  with  birch,  the  hardy  native  of  the 
north,  and  covered  with  fern  or  heath.  On  the  right  the 
limpid  waters  of  Lough  Nefs  were  beating  their  bank,  and 
waving  their  furface  by  a  gentle  agitation.  Beyond  them 
were  rocks  fometimes  covered  with  verdure,  and  fometimes 
towering  in  horrid  nakednefs.  Now  and  then  we  efpied  a 
little  corn-field,  which  ferved  to  imprefs  more  drongly  the 
general  barrennefs. 

Lough  Nefs  is  about  twenty-four  miles  long,  and  from 
one  mile  to  two  miles  broad.  It  is  remarkable  that 
Boethius,  in  his  defcription  of  Scotland,  gives  it  twelve 
miles  of  breadth.  When  hidorians  or  geographers  ex¬ 
hibit  falfe  accounts  of  places  far  didant,  they  may  be 
forgiven,  becaufe  they  can  tell  but  what  they  are  told  ; 
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and  that  their  accounts  exceed  the  truth  may  be  juftly  fup- 
pofed  becaufe  mod  men  exaggerate  to  others,  if  not  to 
themfelves  :  but  Boethius  lived  at  no  great  didance ;  if  he 
never  faw  the  lake,  he  muft  have  been  very  incurious,  and 
if  he  had  feen  it,  his  veracity  yielded  to  very  flight  temp¬ 
tations. 

Lough  Nefs,  though  not  twelve  miles  broad,  is  a  very  re¬ 
markable  difFufion  of  water  without  iflands.  It  fills  a  large 
hollow  between  two  ridges  of  high  rocks,  being  fuppiied 
partly  by  the  torrents  which  fall  into  it  on  either  fide,  and 
partly,  as  is  fuppofed,  by  fprings  at  the  bottom.  Its  water 
is  remarkably  clear  and  pleafant,  and  is  imagined  by  the  na¬ 
tives  to  be  medicinal.  We  were  told  that  it  is  in  fome 
places  a  hundred  and  forty  fathom  deep,  a  profundity  fcarcely 
credible,  and  which  probably  thofe  that  relate  it  have  never 
founded.  Its  filh  are  falmon,  trout,  and  pike. 

It  was  faid  at  Fort  Auguflus ,  that  Lough  Nefs  is  open  in 
the  hardeft  winters,  though  a  lake  not  far  from  it  is  covered 
with  ice.  In  difcuffing  thefe  exceptions  from  the  courfe  of 
nature,  the  firft  queftion  is,  whether  the  fa£I  be  juftly 
ftated.  That  which  is  ftrange  is  delightful,  and  a  pleafing 
error  is  not  willingly  detefted.  Accuracy  of  narration  is 
not  very  common,  and  there  are  few  fo  rigidly  philofophi- 
cal,  as  not  to  reprefent  as  perpetual,  what  is  only  frequent, 
or  as  conftant,  what  is  really  cafual.  If  it  be  true  that  Lough 
Nefs  never  freezes,  it  is  either  fheltered  by  its  high  banks 
from  the  cold  blafts,  and  expofed  only  to  thofe  winds  which 
have  more  power  to  agitate  than  congeal ;  or  it  is  kept  in 
perpetual  motion  by  the  rulh  of  ftreams  from  the  rocks  that 
inclofe  it.  Its  profundity,  though  it  fhould  be  fuch  as  is 
reprefented,  can  have  little  part  in  this  exemption  ;  for 
though  deep  wells  are  not  frozen,  becaufe  their  water  is 
fecluded  from  the  external  air,  yet  where  a  wide  furface  is 
expofed  to  the  full  influence  of  a  freezing  atmofphere,  I 
know  not  why  the  depth  Ihould  keep  it  open.  Natural  phi-1 
lofophy  is  now  one  of  the  favourite  ftudies  of  the  Scott  if) 
nation,  and  Lough  Nefs  well  deferves  to  be  diligently  ex¬ 
amined. 

The  road  on  which  we  travelled,  and  which  was  itfelf  a 
fource  of  entertainment,  is  made  along  the  rock,  in  the  di*J 
re&ion  of  the  lough,  fometimes  by  breaking  off  protuber¬ 
ances,  and  fometimes  by  cutting  the  great  mafs  of  ftone  to 
a  confiderable  depth.  The  fragments  are  piled  in  a  loofe 
wall  on  either  fide,  with  apertui'es  left  at  very  fhort 
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spaces.  to  give  i  railage  to  the  wintry  currents.  Part  of  it 
15  bordered  with  lew  tree',  irom  which  our  guide?  gathered 
nuts,  and  wculc  hare  had  the  appearance  of  an  Tv:  :  .  lane, 
except  that  an  Engii  3  iare  is  aimoil  alwsvs  dirtr.  It  has 
been  made  with  great  labour,  but  has  this  advantage,  that 
it  cannot,  without  equal  labour,  be  broken  up. 

V,  ithin  our  ugh:  there  were  goats  feeding  or  plaving.  The 
mountains  have  red  deer,  but  then  came  not  within  view  ; 
and  i:  what  is  Aid  of  their  vigilance  2nd  iubtletv  be  true, 
they  have  feme  claim  to  that  palm  cf  wifdcm,  which  the 
eaftero  philoicpher,  whom  A.V.v  a ruV.-  interrogated,  gave  to 
thole  beafts  which  lire  icrtheit  from  men. 

Near  the  way,  bv  the  water  fide,  we  efpied  a  cot¬ 
tage.  This  was  the  frit  Highland  hut  that  I  had  ieen  ;  and 
as  our  bufinels  was  with  life  and  manners,  we  were  wil¬ 
ling  to  vidt  ir.  To  enter  a  habitation  without  leave  feems 
to  be  not  considered  here  as  radenefs  or  intrusion.  The  old 
laws  of  botpitalitv  frill  give  this  licence  to  a  ftranger. 

A  hut  is  contracted  with  loofe  Hones,  ranged  fer  the 
molt  part  with  iome  tendency  to  circularity.  It  must  be 
placed  —here  the  wind  cannot  act  upon  it  with  violence, 
becauie  it  has  no  cement :  and  where  the  water  will  run 
eafilv  awav,  because  i:  has  no  ficor  but  the  naked  ground. 
The  wall,  which  is  ccmmonlv  about  six  feet  high,  declines 
from  the  perpendicular  a  little  inward.  Such  Tatters  as  can 
be  nrocured  are  then  railed  for  a  roof,  and  covered  with 
heath,  which  makes  a  throng  2nd  warm  thatch,  kept  from 
living  ctr  by  ropes  of  twilled  heath,  of  which  the  ends, 
reaching  frem  the  centre  of  the  thatch  to  the  top  of  the  wail, 
are  held  firm  by  the  weight  of  a  large  Hone.  No  light  is 
admitted  but  at  the  entrance,  and  through  a  hole  i:i  the 
thatch,  which  gives  vert  to  the  fmoak.  This  hole  is  not 
directlv  over  the  fire  left  the  stir,  fhesild  extinguish  it  ;  and 
the  fmcak  therefore  naturally  fills  the  place  before  it  el  capes. 
Such  is  the  general  ftruchire  of  the  homes  in  which  one  of 
the  nations,  of  this  coulent  and  powerful  it. and  has  been 
hitherto  content  to  live.  K  _ts  however  are  not  more  uni¬ 
form  than  palaces  :  and  this  which  we  were  inspecting  was 
verv  far  from  one  cf  the  meaneft,  for  it  was  divided  into  feve¬ 
rs!  apartments  ;  and  its  inhabitants  petfefled  fuch  property 
as  a  raftora!  poet  might  exalt  into  riches. 

"When  we  entered,  we  found  an  old  woman  boiling  goat's- 
2e£h  in  a  kettle.  She  fpoke  l:rtle  E-r -.7-5,  tut  we  had  in¬ 
terpreters  at  hand  ;  and  fhe  was  wiling  enough  to  cblphy 
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her  whole  fyftem  of  oeconomy.  She  has  five  children,  of 
which  none  are  yet  gone  from  her.  The  eldeft,  a  boy  of 
thirteen,  and  her  huiband,  who  is  eighty  years  old,  were 
at  work  in  the  wood.  Her  two  next  fons  were  gone  to 
Inver nefs  to  buy  meal,  by  which  oatmeal  is  always  meant. 
Meal  flie  confidered  as  expenfive  food,  and  told  us,  that  in 
fpring  when  the  goats  gave  milk,  the  children  could  live 
without  it.  Sheis  miftrefs  of  fixty  goats,  and  I  law  many  kids 
in  an  enclofure  at:  the  end  of  her  houfe.  She  had  alfo  lome 
poultry.  By  the  lake  we  faw  a  potatoe-garden,  and  a  fmall 
fpot  of  ground  on  which  flood  four  {bucks,  containing  each 
twelve  (heaves  of  barley.  She  has  all  this  from  the  labour 
of  tneir  own  hands,  and  for  what  is  neceflary  to  be  bought, 
her  kids  and  her  chickens  are  lent  to  market. 

With  the  true  paftorai  hofpitality,  flie  afked  us  to  fit  down 
and  drink  whifkey.  She  is  religious,  and  though  the  kirk 
is  four  miles  off,  probably  eight ,  Fnglijb  miles,  (he  goes 
thither  every  Sunday.  We  gave  her  a  (hilling,  and  fhe 
begged  frmff  •,  for  fnuff  is  the  luxury  of  a  Highland  cot- 
iage. 

Soon  afterwards  we  came  to  the  General's  Hut,  fo  called 
becaufe  it  was  the  temporary  abode  of  Wade,  while  he  fu- 
perintended  the  works  upon  the  road.  It  is  is  now  a  houfe 
of  entertainment  for  paffengers,  and  we  found  it  not  ill 
flocked  with  provifions. 

FALL  OF  F  I  E  R  S. 

Towards  evening  we  eroded  by  a  bridge,  the  river  which 
makes  the  celebrated  Fall  of  Fiers.  The  country  at  the  bridge 
ftrikes  the  imagination  with  all  the  gloom  and  grandeur  of 
Siberian  folitude,  The  way  makes  a  flexure,  and  the  moun¬ 
tains,  .covered  with  trees,  rife  at  once  on  the  left  hand  and 
In  the  front.  We  defired  our  guides  to  fhew  us  the  Fall, 
and  dismounting  clambered  over  very  rugged  crags,  till  I 
began  to  wilh  that  our  curiofity  might  have  been  gratified 
with  lefs  trouble  and  danger.  We  came  at  laft  to  a  place 
where  we  could  overlook  the  river,  and  faw  a  channel  torn, 
as  itfeems,  through  black  piles  of  ftone,  by  which  the  ftream 
is  obftruefed  and  broken,  till  it  comes  to  a  very  fteep  defeent, 
of  fuch  dreadful  depth,  that  we  were  naturally  inclined  to 
lyrn  afide  our  eyes. 


But 
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But  we  vifited  the  place  at  an  unfeafonable  time,  and 
found  it  diverted  of  its  dignity  and  terror.  Nature  never 
gives  every  thing  at  once.  A  long  continuance  of  dry 
weather,  which  made  the  reft  of  the  way  eafy  and  delight¬ 
ful,  deprived  us  of  the  pleafure  expefted  from  the  Fall  of 
Fiers.  The  river  having  now  no  water  but  what  the  fprings 
fupply,  {hewed  us  only  a  fwift  current,  clear  and  fhallow, 
fretting  over  the  afperities  of  the  rocky  bottom  ;  and  we 
were  left  to  exercife  our  thoughts,  by  endeavouring  to  con¬ 
ceive  the  effeft  of  a  thoufand  ftreams  poured  from  the 
mountains  into  one  channel,  ftruggling  for  expanfion  in  a 
narrow  paffage,  exafperated  by  rocks  rifmg  in  their  way,  and 
at  laft  difcharging  all  their  violence  of  waters  by  a  fudden 
fall  through  the  horrid  chafm. 

The  way  now  grew  lefs  eafy,  defcending  by  an  uneven 
declivity,  but  without  either  dirt  or  danger.  We  did  not 
arrive  at  Fort  Augujhis  till  it  was  iate.  Mr.  Bofiuell ,  who, 
between  his  father’s  merit  and  his  own,  is  fure  of  reception 
wherever  he  comes,  fent  a  fervant  before  to  beg  admiffion 
and  entertainment  for  that  night.  Mr.  Frapaud,  the  go¬ 
vernor,  treated  us  with  that  courtefy  which  is  fo  clofely 
connefted  with  the  military  chara&er.  He  came  out  to 
meet  us  beyond  the  gates,  and  apologized  that,  at  fo  late 
an  hour,  the  rules  of  a  garrifon  buffered  him  to  give  us  en¬ 
trance  only  at  the  poftern, 

FORT  AUGUSTUS , 

In  the  morning  we  viewed  the  fort,  wBich  is  much  lefs 
than  that  of  St.  George ,  and  is  faid  to  be  commanded  by 
the  neighbouring  hills.  It  was  not  long  ago  taken  by  the 
Highlanders,  But  its  fituation  feems  w'-ell  chofen  for  plea?- 
fure,  if  not  for  ftrength  ;  it  ftands  at  the  head  of  the  lake, 
and,  by  a  Hoop  of  fixty  tons,  is  fupplied  from  Invernefs  with 
great  convenience. 

We  were  now  to  crofsthe  Highlands  towards  the  weftern 
coaft,  and  to  content  ourfelves  with  fuch  accommodations, 
as  a  way  fo  little  frequented  could  afford.  The  journey 
was  not  formidable,  for  it  was  but  of  two  days,  very  un¬ 
equally  divided,  becaufe  the  only  houfe  where  we  could  be 
entertained,  was  not  further  off  than  a  third  of  the  way. 
We  foon  came  to  a  high  hill,  which  we  mounted  by  a  milk, 
tary  road,  cut  in  trqverfes,  fo  that  as  we  went  upon  a  higher 
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flage,  we  faw  the  baggage  following  us  below  in  a  contrary 
diredlion.  To  make  this  way,  the  rock  has  been  hewn  to 
a  level  with  labour  that  might  have  broken  the  perfeverance 
of  a  Roman  legion. 

The  country  is  totally  denuded  of  its  wood,  but  the 
flumps  both  of  oaks  and  firs,  which  are  flill  found,  fhew 
that  it  has  been  once  a  foreft  of  large  timber.  I  do  not  re¬ 
member  that  we  faw  any  animals,  but  we  were  told  that, 
in  the  mountains,  there  are  Hags,  roebucks,  goats,  and  rab¬ 
bits. 

We  did  not  perceive  that  this  tract  was  poflefled  by  hu¬ 
man  beings,  except  that  once  we  faw  a  corn-field,  in  which 
a  lady  was  walking  with  fome  gentlemen.  Their  houfe  was 
certainly  at  no  great  diflance,  but  fo  fituated  that  we  could 
not  defcry  it. 

Paffing  on  through  the  drearinefs  of  folitude,  we  found  a 
party  of  foldiers  from  the  fort,  working  on  the  road,  under 
the  fuperintendence  of  a  ferjeant.  We  told  them  how  kind¬ 
ly  we  had  been  treated  at  the  garrifon,  and  as  we  were  en¬ 
joying  the  benefit  of  their  labours,  begged  leave  to  fhew 
Qur  gratitude  by  a  fmall  prefent, 

A  N  0  C  H. 

Early  in  the  afternoon  we  came  to  Anoch,  a  village  in 
Glemnollifon  of  three  huts,  one  of  which  is  diftinguifhed  by 
a  chimney.  Here  we  were  to  dine  and  lodge,  and  were 
conducted  through  the  firll  room,  that  had  the  chimney, 
into  another  lighted  by  a  fmall  glafs  window.  The  landlord 
attended  us  with  great  civility,  and  told  us- what  he  could 
give  us  to  eat  and  drink.  I  found  fome  books  on  a  flrelf, 
among  which  were  a  volume  or  more  of  Rrideaux’ s  Con¬ 
nection. 

This  I  mentioned  as  fomething  unexpedled,  and  perceived 
that  I  did  not  pleafe  him.  I  praifed  the  propriety  of  his 
language,  and  was  anfwered  that  I  need  not  wonder,  for  he 
had  learned  it  by  grammar. 

By  fubfequent  opportunities  of  obfervation  I  found  that 
my  hoft’s  diftindlion  had  nothing  peculiar.  Thofe  Highland 
ders  that  can  fpeak  English,  commonly  fpeak  it  well,  with 
few  of  the  words,  and  little  of  the  tone  by  which  a  Scotchman 
is  diftinguifhed.  Their  language  feems  to  have  been  learned 
in  the  army  or  the  navy,  or  by  fome  communication  with 
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tnofe  who  could  ^jve  then  good  examples  of  accent  snd 
pronuncxnoi:.  xv  their  L;  wiand  neighbours  iet  would 

- —  -  i>c  w.  —  ^ ^  i  — .  Lae ■  c ic -  . .  .  —  v.c7£o  t ~~ 7*771 

21s  3  Eafl  ;hd  degenerate  race.  i  Lefe  prriudices  are  wear¬ 
ing  £ait  a— av  j  bur  ib  much  cr  them  frill  remains.-  that 
wm  I  rruec  a  vem  learned  minuter  in  tire  Hands,  which 
river  concurred  a;  tnek  noit  fwage  clans :  ;  *  U.u  ibid  ire, 
£*  rnr  ,;v.f  r.ext  _u,u.j 

As  we  cane  birber  earir  in  tbs  car.  we  had  one  fuf- 
rcient  c:  rurrer  the  nitre.  The  home  was  bud*  like  other 
jfjts  of  loofe  :  tones,  bur  the  x_:t  in  which  we  dined  and 
ii€pt  was  lined  witrt  turf  and  warded.  with  rwig;,  which 
kept  the  earth  rrcn  railing.  Near  ir  was  a  garner,  or  tur¬ 
nips  anc  a  field  of  potato es.  Ir  Iranis  in  a  glen,  or  valiev, 
pleafiadr  watered  bv  a  winding  river.  Tut  this  country, 
hrwever  i:  may  deligiu  the  gazer  or  an: aid  the  natuia.ut.  is 
or  no  great  advantage  to  irs  owners.  Our  landlord  tcM  us 
or  a  gentleman,  who poY-rTes  lines,  eighteen  d.urnn  r.. lie;  in 
length,  ani  three  in  breadth;  a  ‘.race  containing  at  .eait  2 
Luncred  rcuare  _  s  miles.  He  has  railed,  his  rents,  to 
the  danger  of  depopulating  fcis  muxs-  :  at  he  reds  his  timber, 
ana  exerting  every  art  of  augmentation,  has  obtained  an 
vearir  revenue  of  four  hundred  pounds,  which  for  a  hun¬ 
dred  rcuare  mile.'  is  three  half-pence  an  acre. 

Sometime  alter  dinner  we  were  furpriied  by  the  entrance 
of  a  young  woman,  net  inelegant  either  in  mien  or  drefs, 
who  tied  us  whether  we  woui a  hav e  tea.  We  found  that 
u  :  was  the  daughter  of  our  hoft,  and  deurec  her  to  make 
it.  Her  c  -verrhnrn,  list  her  appearance,  was  gentle  and 
clearing.  "•  e  knew  that  the  girls  of  ace  Highlands  are  all 
gentlewomen.  and  treated  her  with  great  reflect,  which  the 
re:e.  ed  as  cuitomarv  and  due.  anc  was  neither  elated  bv  it, 
nor  confuted,  cut  recti’  my  civ... ties  without  embarrafik 
me.  ana  told  me  how  muen  I  honoured  her  country  or 

3  _  i  / 

con  hg  to  fucrev  it. 

She  Lid  "been  a:  Inv-erraf:  to  gain  the  common  female 
euclidean  :r.s,  and  had,  hue  her  rather,  the  E-?.:  b  pronun¬ 
ciation.  I  prefer. tec  her  with  a  book,  which  I  happened  to 
have  about  me,  and  fhouid  not  be  pleafed  to  think  that  the 
forgets  me. 

L.  me  evening  the  icuaiers,  wnom  we  hac  cause  on  the 
read,  came  to  ipend  at  cur  inn  the  little  money  that  we 
had  .g-ver.  them,  “her  had  the  true  military  impatience  of 
coin  in  their  pockets,  ana  had  marched  at  least  dx  miles  to 

find 
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find  the  firft  place  where  liquor  could  be  bought.  Having 
never  been  before  in  a  place  fo  wild  and  unfrequented,  I 
was  glad  of  their  arrival,  becaufe  I  knew  that  we  had  made 
them  friends,  and  to  gain  (till  more  of  their  good-will,  we 
went  to  them,  where  they  were  earoufmg  in  the  barn,  and 
added  fomething  to  our  former  gift.  All  that  we  gave  was 
not  much,  but  it  detained  them  in  the  barn,  either  merry 
or  quarrelling,  the  whole  night,  and  in  the  morning  they 
went  back  to  their  work  with  great  indignation  at  the  bad 
qualities  of  whilkey. 

We  bad  gained  fo  much  the  favour  of  our  hod,  that 
when  we  left  his  houfe  in  the  morning,  he  walked  by  us  a 
great  way,  and  entertained  us  with  ccnverfation  both  on 
his  own  condition,  and  that  of  the  country.  His  lifefeem- 
ed  to  be  merely  paftoral,  except  that  he  differed  from  fome 
of  the  ancient  Nonuules  in  having  a  fettled  dwelling.  His 
wealth  confifts  of  one  hundred  fheep,  as  many  goats, 
twelve  milk-cows,  and  twenty-eight  beeves  ready  for  the 
drover. 

Erom  him  we  farft  heard  of  the  general  diffatisfa&ion, 
which  is  now  driving  the  Highlanders  into  the  other  hemif- 
phere  ;  and  when  1  afked  him  whether  they  would  flay  at 
home,  if  they  were  well  treated,  he  anfwered  with  indigna¬ 
tion,  that  n©  man  willingly  left  his  native  country.  Of  the 
farm,  which  he  himfelf  occupied,  the  rent  had,  in  twenty- 
five  years,  been  advanced  from  five  to  twenty  pounds, 
which  he  found  himfelf  fo  little  able  to  pay,  that  he  would, 
be  glad  to  try  his  fortune  in  fome  other  place.  Yet  he 
owned  the  reafonablenefs  of  raifing  the  Highland  rents  in  a 
certain  degree,  and  declared  himfelf  willing  to  pay  ten 
pounds  for  the  ground  which,  he  had  formerly  had  for 
five. 

Our  hod  having  amufed  us  for  a  time,  refigned  us  to  our 
guides.  The  journey  of  this  day  'was  long,  not  that  the  dis¬ 
tance  was  great,  but  that  the  way  was  difficult.  We  were 
now  in  the  bofom  of  the  Highlands,  with  full  leifure  to  con¬ 
template  the  appearance  and  properties  of  mountainous  re¬ 
gions,  fuch  as  have  been,  in  many  countries,  the  lad 
fhelters  of  national  didrefs,  and  are  every  where  the  fcenes 
of  adventures,  dratagems,  furprifes,  and  efcapes. 

Mountainous  countries  are  not  palled  but  with  difficulty, 
not  merely  from  the  labour  of  climbing  •,  for  to  climb  is 
not  always  neceflary  :  but  becaufe  that  which  is  not  moun¬ 
tain  is  commonly  bog,  through  which  the  way  mud  be 
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picked  with  caution.  Where  there  are  hills,  there  is  much 
rain,  and  the  torrents  pouring  down  into  the  intermediate 
fpaces,  feldom  find  fo  ready  an  outlet,  as  not  to  ftagnate, 
till  they  have  broken  the  texture  of  the  ground. 

Of  the  hills,  which  our  journey  offered  to  the  view  on 
either  fide,  we  did  not  take  the  height,  nor  did  we  fee  any 
that  adonifhed  us  with  their  loftinefs.  Towards  the  fummit 
of  one,  there  was  a  white  fpot,  which  I  fhould  have  called 
a  naked  rock,  but  the  guides,  who  had  better  eyes,  and 
were  acquainted  with  the  phoenomena  of  the  country,  de¬ 
clared  it  to  be  fnow.  It  had  already  lafted  to  the  end  of 
Augujt ,  and  was  likely  to  maintain  its  conted  with  the  fun, 
till  it  fhould  be  reinforced  by  winter. 

The  height  of  mountains  phiiofbphically  confidered  is 
properly  computed  from  the  furface  of  the  next  fea  •,  but  as 
it  affects  the  eye  or  imagination  of  the  paffenger,  as  it 
makes  either  a  fpedlacle  or  an  obdruffion,  it  mult  be 
reckoned  from  the  place  where  the  rife  begins  to  make  a 
confiderable  angle  with  the  plain.  In  extenfive  continents 
the  land  may,  by  gradual  elevation,  attain  great  height, 
without  any  other  appearance  than  that  of  a  plane  gently 
inclined,  and  if  a  hill  placed  upon  fuch  raifed  ground  be 
defcribed,  as  having  its  altitude  equal  to  the  whole  fpace 
above  the  fea,  the  reprefentation  will  be  fallacious. 

Thefe  mountains  may  be  properly  enough  meafured  from 
the  inland  bafe  •,  for  it  is  not  much  above  the  fea.  As  we 
advanced  at  evening  towards  the  weftern  coaft,  I  did  not 
obferve  the  declivity  to  be  greater  than  is  neceifary  for  the 
difcharge  of  the  inland  waters. 

We  palTed  many  rivers  and  rivulets,  which  commonly  ran 
with  a  clear  (hallow  ftream  over  a  hard  pebbly  bottom.  Thefe 
channels,  which  feem  fo  much  wider  than  the  water  that 
they  convey  would  naturally  require,  are  formed  by  the 
violence  of  wintry  floods,  produced  by  the  accumulation  of 
innumerable  dreams  that  fall  in  rainy  weather  from  the 
hills,  and  burfling  away  with  refiftlefs  impetuofity,  make 
themfelves  a  paffage  proportionate  to  their  mafs. 

Such  capricious  and  temporary  waters  cannot  be  expected 
to  produce  many  fifh.  The  rapidity  of  the  wintry  deluge 
fweeps  them  away,  and  the  fcantinefs  of  the  fummer  dream 
would  hardly  fudain  them  above  the  ground.  This  is  the 
reafon  why  in  fording  the  northern  rivers,  no  fifhes  are  feen, 
as  in  England ,  wandering  in  the  water. 
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Of  the  hills  many  may  be  called  with  Home/s  Ida>  abun¬ 
dant  in  fprings ,  but  few  can  deferve  the  epithet  which  he  be¬ 
llows  upon  Pe!iont  by  waving  their  leaves.  They  exhibit  very 
little  variety  ;  being  almoft  wholly  covered  with  dark  heath, 
and  even  that  feems  to  be  checked  in  its  growth.  What  is  not 
heath,  is  nakednefs,  a  little  diverfified  by  now  and  then  a 
Itream  ruihing  down  the  fteep.  An  eye  accuftomed  to 
flowery  paftures  and  waving  harvefts  is  aftonifhed  and  re¬ 
pelled  by  this  wide  extent  of  hopelels  llerihcy.  The  ap¬ 
pearance  is  that  of  matter  incapable  of  form  or  ufefulnefs, 
difmiffed  by  nature  from  her  care,  and  difinherited  of  her 
favours,  left  in  its  original  elemental  (late,  or  quickened 
only  with  one  fullen  power  of  ufelel's  vegetation. 

It  will  very  readily  occur,  that  this  uniformity  of  barren- 
nefs  can  afford  very  little  amufement  to  the  traveller  ;  that 
it  is  eafy  to  fit  at  home  and  conceive  rocks,  and  heath,  and 
waterfalls ;  and  that  thefe  journeys  are  ufclefs  labours, 
which  neither  impregnate  the  imagination,  nor  enlarge  the 
underftanding.  It  is  true,  that  of  far  the  greater  part  of 
things,  we  mull  content  ourfelves  with  fuch  knowledge  as 
defcription  may  exhibit;  cr  analogy  fupply  :  hut  it  is  true 
likewife,  that  thefe  ideas  are  always  incomplete,  and  that, 
atleaft,  till  we  have  compared  them  with  realities,  we  do 
not  know  them  to  be  juft.  As  we  lee  more,  we  become 
poffeffed  of  more  certainties,  and  confequently  gain  more 
principles  of  reafoning,  and  found  a  wider  bafis  of  ana- 

Iosy- 

Regions  mountainous  and  wild,  thinly  inhabited,  and 
little  cultivated,  make  a  great  part  of  the  earth,  and  he  that 
has  never  feen  them,  muft  live  unacquainted  with  much  of 
the  face  of  nature,  aj»d  with  one  of  the  great  fcenes  of 
human  exiftence. 

As  the  day  advanced  towards  noon,  we  entered  a  narrow 
valley  not  very  flowery,  but  fufficiently  verdant.  Our  guides 
told  us,  that  the  horfes  could  not  travel  all  day  without  reft 
or  meat,  and  entreated  us  to  (top  here,  becaufe  no  grabs 
would  be  found  In  any  other  place.  The  requeft  was  reafon- 
able,  and  the  argument  cogent.  We  therefore  willingly 
difmounted,  and  diverted  ourfelves  as  the  place  gave  us 
opportunity. 

I  fat  down  on  a  bank,  fuch  as  a  writer  of  romance  might 
have  delighted  to  feign.  I  had  indeed  no  trees  to  whifper 
over  my  head,  but  a  clear  rivulet  ftreamed  at  my  feet.  The 
day  was  calm,  the  air  was  foft,  and  all  was  rudenefs,  filence, 
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and  foiitude.  Before  me,  and  on  either  fide,  were  high 
bills,  which,  by  hindering  the  eye  from  ranging,  forced  the 
mind  to  find  entertainment  for  itfelf.  Whether  I  fpent  the 
hour  well  I  know  not  ;  for  here  I  firft  conceived  the  thought 
of  this  narration. 

We  were  in  this  place  at  eafe  and  by  choice,  and  had  no 
evils  to  fuffer  or  to  fear  ;  yet  the  imaginations  excited  by  the 
view  of  an  unknown  and  untravelled  wildernefs  are  not  fuch 
as  arife  in  the  artificial  foiitude  of  parks  and  gardens,  a  flat¬ 
tering  notion  of  l'elf-fufficiency,  a  placid  indulgence  of 
voluntary  delufions,  a  fecure  expanfion  of  the  fancy,  or  a 
cool  concentration  of  the  mental  powers.  The  phantoms 
which  haunt  a  defert  are  want,  and  mifery,  and'danger; 
the  evils  of  dereliction  rufh  upon  the  thoughts  *,  man  is 
made  unwillingly  acquainted  with  his  own  weaknefs,  and 
meditation  fhews  him  only  how  little  he  can  fuftain,  and 
how  little  he  can  perform.  There  were  no  traces  of  inhabi¬ 
tants,  except  perhaps  a  rude  pile  of  clods  called  a  fummer 
hut,  in  which  a  herdfman  had  relied  in  the  favourable  fea- 
fons.  Whoever  had  been  in  the  place  where  I  then  fat, 
unprovided  with  provifions,  and  ignorant  of  the  country, 
might,  at  leaft  before  the  roads  were  made,  have  wandered 
among  the  rocks,  till  he  had  perilhed  with  hardfhips,  be¬ 
fore  he  could  have  found  either  food  or  lhelter.  Yet  what 
are  thefe  hillocks  to  the  ridges  of  Taurus ,  or  thefe  fpots  of 
wildernefs  to  the  deferts  of  America  ? 

It  was  not  long  before  we  were  invited  to  mount,  and 
continued  our  journey  along  the  fide  of  a  lough,  kept  full 
by  many  ftreams,  which  with  more  or  lefs  rapidity 
and  noife  crofled  the  road  from  the  hills  on  the  other 
hand.  Thefe  currents,  in  their  diminilhed  ftate, 
after  feveral  dry  months,  afford,  to  one  who  has  always 
lived  in  level  countries,  an  unufual  and  delightful  fpedlacle  ; 
but  in  the  rainy  fealon,  fuch  as  every  winter  may  be  expect¬ 
ed  to  bring,  mull  precipitate  an  impetuous  and  tremendous 
flood.  I  fuppofe  the  way  by  which  we  went,  is  at  this 
time  impalfable. 

GLENSHEALS , 

The  lough  at  laft  ended  in  a  river  broad  and  lhallow  like 
the  reft,  but  that  it  may  be  pafied  when  it  is  deeper,  there 
is  a  bridge  ovqr  it.  Beyond  it  is  a  valley  called  GlenJheals , 
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inhabited  by  the  clan  of  Macrae.  Here  we  found  a  village 
called  Auknajheals ,  confiding  of  many  huts,  perhaps 
twenty,  built  all  of  dry-Jlone ,  that  is,  ftones  piled  up  without 
mortar. 

We  had,  by  the  direflion  of  the  officers  at  Fort  Augujlus, 
taken  bread  for  ourfelves,  and  tobacco  for  thofe  Highlanders 
who  might  fhow  us  any  kindnefs.  We  were  now  at  a  place 
where  we  could  obtain  milk,  but  muft  have  wanted  bread 
if  we  had  not  brought  it.  The  people  of  this  valley  did  not 
appear  to  know  any  Englijh ,  and  our  guides  now  became 
doubly  necefiary  as  interpreters.  A  woman,  whofe  hut 
was  diftinguiffied  by  greater  fpacioufnefs  and  better  architec¬ 
ture,  brought  out  fome  pails  of  milk.  The  vilagers  gathered 
about  us  in  confiderable  numbers,  I  believe  without  any 
evil  intention,  but  with  a  very  favage  wildnefs  of  afpe£l  and 
manner.  When  our  meal  was  over,  Mr.  Bofwell  fliced  the 
bread,  and  divided  it  amongft  them,  as  he  fuppofed  them 
never  to  have  tafted  a  wheaten  loaf  before.  He  then  gave 
them  little  pieces  of  twilled  tobacco,  and  among  the  children 
we  diftributed  a  fmall  handful  of  halfpence,  which  they  re¬ 
ceived  with  great  eagernefs.  Yet  I  have  been  fince  told, 
that  the  people  of  that  valley  are  not  indigent ;  and  when  -we 
mentioned  them  afterwards  as  needy  and  pitiable,  a  Highland 
lady  let  us  know,  that  we  might  fpare  our  commiferation  ; 
for  the  dame  whofe  milk  we  drank  had  probably  more  than 
a  dozen  milk-cows.  She  feemed  unwilling  to  take  any  price, 
but  being  preffed  to  make  a  demand,  at  laft  named  a  {hilling. 
Honelty  is  not  greater  where  elegance  is  lefs.  One  of  the 
by-ftanders,  as  we  were  told  afterwards,  advifed  her  to  alk 
more,  but  Ihe  faid  a  fhilling  was  enough.  We  gave  her 
half  a  crown,  and  I  hope  got  fome  credit  by  our  behaviour  ; 
for  the  company  faid,  if  our  interpreters  did  not  flatter  us, 
that  they  had  not  feen  fuch  a  day  fince  the  old  laird  of 
Macleod  palled  through  their  country. 

The  Macraes,  as  we  heard  afterwards  in  the  Hebrides , 
were  originally  an  indigent  and  fubordinate  clan,  and  hav¬ 
ing  no  farms  nor  Hock,  were  in  great  numbers  fervants  to 
the  Maclellans,  who,  in  the  war  of  Charles  the  Firlt,  took 
arms  at  the  call  of  the  heroick  Montrofe ,  and  were  in  one  of 
his  battles,  almoft  all  dellroyed.  The  yvomen  that  were  left 
at  home,  being  thus  deprived  of  their  hufbands,  like  the 
Scythian  ladies  of  old,  married  their  fervants,  and  the  Mac¬ 
raes  became  a  confiderable  race. 
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THE  HIGHLANDS. 

As  we  continued  our  journey,  we  were  at  leifure  to  ex¬ 
tend  our  fpeculations,  and  to  inveftigate  the  reafon  of  thofe 
peculiarities  by  which  fuch  rugged  regions  as  thefe  before 
us  are  generally  diftinguifhed. 

Mountainous  countries  commonly  contain  the  original, 
at  leaft  the  oldeft  race  of  inhabitants,  for  they  are  not  eafily 
conquered,  becaufe  they  muft  be  entered  by  narrow  ways, 
expofed  to  every  power  of  mifchief  from  thofe  that  occupy 
the  heights ;  and  every  new  ridge  is  a  new  fortrefs,  where 
the  defendants  have  again  the  fame  advantages.  If  the  aflail- 
ants  either  force  the  ftrait,  or  ftorm  the  fummit,  they  gain 
only  fo  much  ground  ;  their  enemies  are  fled  to  take  pofief- 
fion  of  the  next  rock,  and  the  purfuers  Hand  at  gaze,  know¬ 
ing  neither  where  the  ways  of  efcape  wind  among  the  fteeps, 
nor  where  the  bog  has  firmnefs  to  fuftain  them  :  befides  that, 
mountaineers  have  an  agility  in  climbing  and  defcending 
diftindt  from  ftrength  or  courage,  and  attainable  only  by 
ufe. 

If  the  war  be  not  foon  concluded,  the  invaders  are  dif- 
lodged  by  hunger  ;  for  in  thofe  anxious  and  toilfome  marches, 
provifions  cannot  eafily  be  carried,  and  are  never  to  be 
found.  The  wealth  of  mountains  is  cattle,  which,  while 
the  men  Hand  in  the  pafles,  the  women  drive  away.  Such 
lands  at  laft  cannot  repay  the  expence  of  conqueft,  and 
therefore  perhaps  have  not  been  fo  often  invaded  by  the 
mere  ambition  of  dominion  ;  as  by  refentment  of  robberies 
and  infults,  or  the  defire  of  enjoying  in  fecurity  the  more 
fruitful  provinces. 

As  mountaineers  are  long  before  they  are  conquered,  they 
are  likewife  long  before  they  are  civilized.  Men  are  foftened 
by  intercourfe  mutually  profitable,  and  inftrucfed  by  com¬ 
paring  their  own  notions  with  thofe  of  others.  Thus  C<efar 
found  the  maritime  parts  of  Britain  made  lefs  barbarous  by 
their  commerce  with  the  Gauls.  Into  a  barren  and  rough 
trad!  no  ftranger  is  brought  either  by  the  hope  of  gain  or  of 
pleafure.  The  inhabitants  having  neither  commodities  for 
fale,  nor  money  for  purchafe,  feldom  vifit  more  poliflied 
places,  or  if  they  do  vifit  them  feldom  return. 
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It  fometimes  happens  that  by  conqueft,  intermixture,  or 
gradual  refinement,  the  cultivated  parts  of  a  country  change 
their  language.  The  mountaineers  then  become  a  diftintt 
nation,  cut  off  by  diffimilitude  of  fpeech  from  converfation 
with  their  neighbours.  Thus  in  Bifcay,  the  original  Can¬ 
tabrian,  and  in  Dalecarlia ,  the  old  Swedi/h  ftill  fubfifts. 
Thus  Wales  and  the  Highlands  fpeak  the  tongue  of  the  firft 
inhabitants  of  Britain ,  while  the  other  parts  have  received 
firft  the  Saxon,  and  in  fome  degree  afterwards  the  Frenchy 
and  th  en  formed  a  third  language  between  them. 

That  the  primitive  manners  are  continued  where  the  pri¬ 
mitive  language  is  fpoken,  no  nation  will  defire  me  to  fup- 
pofe,  for  the  manners  of  mountaineers  are  commonly  fa- 
vage,  but  they  me  rather  produced  by  their  fituation  than 
derived  from  their  anceftors. 

Such  feems  to  be  the  difpofition  of  man,  that  whatever 
makes  a  diftinftion  produces  rivalry.  England,  before  other 
caufes  of  enmity  were  found,  was  difturbed  for  fome  cen¬ 
turies  by  the  contefts  of  the  northern  and  fouthern  counties  ; 
fo  that  at  Oxford,  the  peace  of  ftudy  could  for  a  long  time 
be  preferved  only  by  chufing  annually  one  of  the  pro£tors 
from  each  fide  of  the  Trent.  A  trad  interfered  by  many 
ridges  of  mountains,  naturally  divides  its  inhabitants  into 
petty  nations,  which  are  made  by  a  thoufand  caufes  enemies 
to  each  other.  Each  will  exalt  its  own  chiefs,  each  will 
boaft  the  valour  of  its  men,  or  the  beauty  of  its  women,  and 
every  claim  of  fuperiority  irritates  competition  ;  injuries  will 
fometimes  be  done,  and  be  more  injurioully  defended  re¬ 
taliation  will  fometimes  be  attempted,  and  the  debt  exacted 
with  too  much  intereft. 

In  the  Highlands  it  was  a  law,  that  if  a  robber  was  fhelter- 
ed  from  juftice,  any  man  of  the  fame  clan  might  be  taken 
in  his  place.  This  was  a  kind  of  irregular  juftice,  which, 
though  njceflary  in  favage  times,  could  hardly  fail  to  end 
in  a  feud,  and  a  feud  once  kindled  among  an  idle  people, 
with  no  variety  of  purfuits  to  divert  their  thoughts,  burnt 
on  for  ages,  either  fullenly  glowing  in  fecret  mifchief,  or 
openly  blazing  into  publick  violence.  Of  the  effefts  of  this 
violent  judicature,  there  are  not  wanting  memorials.  The 
cave  is  now  to  be  feen  to  which  one  of  the  Campbells,  who 
had  injured  the  Macdonalds,  retired  with  a  body  of  his  own 
clan.^  The  Macdonalds  required  the  offender,  and  being 
refufed,  made  a  fire  at  the  mouth  of  the  cave,  by  which  he 
and  his  adherents  were  fuffocated  together. 
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Mountaineers  are  warlike,  becaufe  by  their  feuds  and 
competitions  they  confider  themfelves  'ks  furrounded  with 
enemies,  and  are  always  prepared  to  repel  incurfions,  or  to 
make  them-  Like  the  Greeks  in  their  unpolilhed  ftate,  de- 
feribed  by  Thucydides ,  the  Highlanders,  till  lately,  went 
always  armed,  and  carried  their  weapons  to  vifits,  and  to 
church. 

Mountaineers  are  thievifh,  becaufe  they  are  poor,  and 
having  neither  manufactures  nor  commerce,  can  grow  richer 
only  by  robbery.  They  regularly  plunder  their  neighbours, 
for  their  neighbours  are  commonly  their  enemies  •,  and  hav¬ 
ing  loft  that  reverence  for  property,  by  which  the  order  of 
civil  life  is  preferred,  foon  confider  all  as  enemies,  whom 
they  do  not  reckon  as  friends,  and  think  themfelves  licenfed 
to  invade  whatever  they  are  not  obliged  to  protect. 

By  a  Itrict  adminiftration  of  the  laws,  fince  the  laws  have 
been  introduced  into  the  Highlands,  this  difpofition  to  thiev¬ 
ery  is  very  much  repreffed.  Thirty  years  ago  no  herd  had 
ever  been  conducted  through  the  mountains,  without  pay¬ 
ing  tribute  in  the  night  to  fome  of  the  clans  ;  but  cattle  are 
now  driven,  and  paffengers  travel,  without  danger,  fear,  or 
moleftation. 

Among  a  warlike  people,  the  quality  of  higheft  efteem  is 
perional  courage,  and  with  the  oftentatious  dilplay  of  cou¬ 
rage  are  elefely  connected  promptitude  of  offence,  and 
quicknefs  of  refentment.  The  Highlanders,  before  they  were 
difarmed,  were  fo  addiCted  to  quarrels,  that  the  boys  ufed 
to  follow  any  publick  proceffion  or  ceremony,  however  fef- 
tive  or  however  folemn,  in  expectation  of  the  battle, 
which  was  fure  to  happen  before  the  company  difperfed. 

Mountainous  regions  are  fometimes  fo  remote  from  the 
feat  of  government,  and  fo  difficult  of  accefs,  that  they  are 
very  little  under  the  influence  of  the  fovereign,  or  within 
the  reach  of  national  juftice.  Law  is  nothing  without 
power ;  and  the  fentence  of  a  diftant  court  could  not  be 
eafily  executed,  nor  perhaps  very  fafely  promulgated,  among 
men  ignorantly  proud  and  habitually  violent,  unconnected 
with  the  general  fyftem,  and  accuftomed  to  reverence  only 
their  own  lords.  It  has  therefore  been  necefiary  to  erect 
many  particular  jurifdiCtions,  and  commit  the  puniffi- 
ment  of  crimes,  and  the  decifion  of  right,  to  the  proprietors 
of  the  country  who  could  enforce  their  own  decrees.  It  im¬ 
mediately  appears  that  fuch  judges  will  be  often  ignorant, 
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and  often  partial  •,  Eut  in  the  immaturity  of  political  eftab- 
lilhments  no  better  expedient  could  be  found.  As  govern¬ 
ment  advances  towards  perfection,  provincial  judicature  is 
perhaps  in  every  empire  gradually  abolifhed. 

Thofe  who  had  thus  the  difpenfation  of  law,  were  by 
confequence  themfelves  lawlefs.  Their  valfals  had  no  fheL 
ter  from  outrages  and  oppreflions ;  but  were  condemned  to 
endure,  without  refiftance,  the  caprices  of  wantonnefs,  and 
the  rage  of  cruelty. 

In  the  Highlands,  fome  great  lords  had  an  hereditary 
jurifididtion  over  counties ;  and  fome  chieftains  over  their 
own  lands ;  till  the  final  conqueft  of  the  Highlands  afforded 
an  opportunity  of  crufhing  all  the  local  courts,  and  of  ex¬ 
tending  the  general  benefits  of  equal  law  to  the  low  and  the 
high,  in  the  deepeft  recedes  and  obfcureft  corners. 

While  the  chiefs  had  this  refemblance  of  royalty,  they 
had  little  inclination  to  appeal,  on  any  queftion,  to  fupe- 
rior  judicatures.  A  claim  of  lands  between  two  powerful 
lairds  was  decided  like  a  conteft  for  dominion  between  fo- 
vereign  powers.  They  drew  their  forces  into  the  field,  and 
right  attended  on  the  ftrongeft.  This  was,  in  ruder  times, 
the  common  practice,  which  the  kings  of  Scotland  could 
feldom  controul. 

Even  fo  lately  as  in  the  laft  years  of  king  William ,  a  battld 
was  fought  at  Mull  Roy ,  on  a  plain  a  few  miles' to  the  fouth 
of  Invernefs,  between  the  clans  of  Mackintojh  and  Macdonald 
of  Keppoch.  Colonel  Macdonald,  the  head  of  a  fmall  clan, 
refufed  to  pay  the  duties  demanded  of  him  by  Mackintojh ,  as 
his  fuperior  lord.  They  difdained  the  interpofition  of  judges 
and  laws,  and  calling  each  his  followers  to  maintain  the 
dignity  of  the  clan,  fought  a  formal  battle,  in  which  feveral 
confiderable  men  fell  on  the  fide  of  Mackintojh ,  without  a 
complete  vi&ory  to  either.  This  is  faid  to  have  'been  the 
laft  open  war  made  between  the  clans  by  their  own  autho¬ 
rity. 

The  Highland  lords  made  treaties,  and  formed  alliances, 
of  which  fome  traces  may  ftill  be  found,  and  fome  confe- 
quences  ftill  remain  as  lafting  evidences  of  petty  regality. 
The  terms  of  one  of  thefe  confederacies  were,  that  each 
fhould  fupport  the  other  in  the  right,  or  in  the  wrong,  ex* 
cept  again  ft  the  king. 

The  inhabitants  of  mountains  form  diftindt  races,  and  are 
careful  to  preferve  their  genealogies.  Men  in  a  fmall  dif- 
tri£t  necefiarily  mingle  blood  by  intermarriages,  and  com- 
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bine  at  laft  into  one  family,,  with  a  common  intereft  in  the 
honour  and  difgrace  of  every  individuals  Then  begins  that 
union  of  affections,  and  co-operation  of  endeavours,  that 
conftitute  a  clan.  They  who  confider  themfelves  as  ennobled 
by  their  family,  will  think  highly  of  their  progenitors,  and 
they  who  through  fucceflive  generations  live  always  together 
in  the  fame  place,  will  preferve  local  ftories  and  hereditary 
prejudices.  Thus  every  Highlander  can  talk  of  his  ances¬ 
tors,  and  recount  the  outrages  which  they  Suffered  from  the 
wicked  inhabitants  of  the  next  valley. 

Such  are  the  effects  of  habitation  among  mountains,  and 
fuch  were  the  qualities  of  the  Highlanders,  while  their 
rocks  fecluded  them  from  the  reft  of  mankind,  and  kept 
them  an  unaltered  and  discriminated  race.  They  are  now 
lofing  their  diftinflion,  and  haftening  to  mingle  with  the 
general  community. 

C  L  E  N  £  L  G. 

We  left  Auknafueals  and  the  Macraes  in  the  afternoon,, 
and  in  the  evening  came  to  Raiiken,  a  high  hill  on  which  a 
road  is  cut,  but  fo  lleep  and  narrow  that  it  is  very  difficult. 
There  is  now  a  defign  of  making  another  way  round  the 
bottom.  Upon  one  of  the  precipices,  my  horfe,  weary 
with  the  fteepnefs  of  the  rife,  ftaggered  a  little,  and  I  called 
in  hafte  to  the  Highlander  to  hold  him.  This  was  the  only 
moment  of  my  journey,  in  which  I  thought  rnyfelf  en¬ 
dangered. 

Having  Surmounted  the  hill  at  laft,  we  were  told,  that 
at  Glenelg ,  on  the  fea-fide,  we  fhould  come  to  a  houfe  of 
lime  and  Hate  and  glafs.  This  image  of  magnificence  raifed 
our  expedition.  At  laft  we  came  to  our  inn  weary  and 
peevifh,  and  began  to  enquire  for  meat  and  beds. 

Of  the  provifions  the  pegative  catalogue  was  very  copious. 
Here  was  no  meat.,,  no  milk,  no  bread,  no  eggs,  no  wine. 
We  did  not  exprefs  much  Satisfaction.  Here  however  we 
were  to  ftay.  Whifkey  we  might  have,  and  I  believe  at 
lafl  they  caught  a  fowl  and  killed  'it.  We  had  Some  bread, 
and  with  that  we  prepared  ourfelves  to  be  contented,  when 
we  had  a  very  eminent  proof  of  H/^/’/awfl'hofpitality.  Along 
Some  miles  of  the  way,  in  the  evening,  a  gentleman’s  Ser¬ 
vant  had  kept  us  company  on  foot  with  very  little  notice  on 
our  part.  He  left  us  near  Glenelg,  and  we  thought  on  him 
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so  more  till  he  came  to  us  again,  in  about  two  hours,  with 
a  prefent  from  his  mailer  of  rum  and  fugar.  The  man  had 
mentioned  his  company,  and  the  gentleman,  whofe  name, 
1  think,  is  Gordon ,  well  knowing  the  penury  of  the  place, 
had  this  attention  to  two  men,  whofe  names  perhaps'  he  had 
not  heard,  by  whom  his  kindnefs  was  not  likely  to  be  ever 
repaid,  and  who  could  be  recommended  to  him  only  by  their 
neceffities. 

We  were  now  to  examine  our  lodging.  Out  of  one  of 
the  beds,  on  which  we  were  to  repofe,  darted  up,  at  out 
entrance,  a  man  black  as  a  Cyclops  from  the  forge.  Other 
circumftances  of  no  elegant  recital  concurred  to  difguft  us. 
We  had  been  frighted  by  a  lady  at  Edinburgh ,  with  dif- 
couraging  reprefentations  of  Highland  lodgings.  Sleep, 
however,  was  neceflary.  Our  Highlanders  had  at  laft  found 
fome  hay,  with  which  the  inn  could  not  fupply  them.  I 
directed  them  to  bring  a  bundle  into  the  room,  and  llept 
upon  it  in  my  riding  coat.  Mr.  Bojwell  being  more  deli¬ 
cate,  laid  himfelf  lheets  with  hay  over  and  under  him,  and 
Jay  in  linen  like  a  gentleman. 

S  X  Y.  A  R  M  I  D  £  L. 

In  the  morning,  September  the  twentieth,  we  found  our- 
felves  on  the  edge  of  the  fea.  Having  procured  a  boat,  we 
difmifled  our  Highlanders,  whom  I  would  recommend  to 
the  fervice  of  any  future  travellers,  and  were  ferried  over 
to  the  ifle  of  Sky.  We  landed  at  Armidel,  where  we  were 
met  on  the  fands  by  Sir  Alexander  Macdonald,  who  was  at 
that  time  there  with  his  lady,  preparing  to  leave  the  ifland, 
and  refide  at  Edinburgh. 

Armidel  is  a  neat  houfe,  built  where  the  Macdonalds  had 
once  a  feat,  wich  was  burnt  in  the  commotions  that  fol¬ 
lowed  the  Revolution.  The  walled  orchard,  which  be¬ 
longed  to  the  former  houfe,  Hill  remains.  It  is  well  (haded 
by  tall  a(h  trees,  of  a  fpecies,  as  Mr.  Janes  the  fcffilift  in¬ 
formed  me,  uncommonly  valuable.  This  plantation  is  very 
properly  mentioned  by  Dr.  Campbell,  in  his  new  account  of 
the  (late  of  Britain,  and  deferves  attention  becaufe  it  proves 
that  the  prefent  nakednefs  of  the  Hebrides  is  not  wholly  the 
fault  of  nature. 
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As  we  fat  at  Sir  Alexander’s  table,  we  were  entertained*' 
according  to  the  ancient  ufage  of  the  north,  with  the  melody 
of  the  bagpipe.  Every  thing  in  thofe  countries  has  its  hiftory. 
As  the  bagpiper  was  playing,  an  elderly  gentleman  inform¬ 
ed  us,  that  in  fome  remote  time,  the  Macdonalds  of  Glen- 
gar  y  having  been  injured,  or  offended  by  the  inhabitants  of 
Culloden,  and  refolving  to  have  juftice  or  vengeance,  came 
to  Culloden  on  a  Sunday ,  where,  finding  their  enemies  at 
worfhip,  they  fhut  them  up  in  the  church,  which  they  fet 
on  fire  ;  and  this,  faid  he,  is  the  tune  that  the  piper  played 
while  they  were  burning. 

Narrations  like  this,  however  uncertain,  deferve  the  no¬ 
tice  of  a  traveller,  becaufe  they  are  the  only  records  of  a 
nation  that  has  no  hiftorians,  and  afford  the  mod  genuine 
reprefentation  of  the  life  and  character  of  the  ancient  High - 

landers. 

Under  the  denomination  of  Highlander  are  comprehended- 
in  Scotland,  all  that  now  fpeak  the  Erfe  language,  or  retain  the 
primitive  manners,  whether  they  live  among  the  mountains 
or  in  the  iflands  ;  and  in  that  fenfe  I  ufe  the  name,  when 
there  is  not  fome  apparent  reafon  for  making  a  didinc- 
tion. 

In  Sky  I  firft  obferved  the  ufe  of  brogues,  a  kind  of 
artlefs  fhoes,  Hitched  with  thongs  fo  loofely,  that  though 
they  defend  the  foot  from  (tones,  they  do  not  exclude  water. 
Brogues  were  formerly  made  of  raw  hides,  with  the  hair 
inwards,  and  fuch  are  perhaps  (till  ufed  in  rude  and  remote 
parts;  but  they  are  faid  not  to  laft  above  two  days.  Where 
life  is  fomewhat  improved,  they  are  now  made  of  leather 
fanned  with  oak  bark,  as  in  other  places,  or  with  the  bark 
of  birch,  or  roots  of  tormentil,  a  fubftance  recommended 
in  defe£t  of  bark,  about  forty  years  ago  to  the  Irijh  tanners, 
by  one  to  whom  the  parliament  of  that  kingdom  voted  a  re¬ 
ward.  The  leather  of  Sky  is  not  completely  penetrated 
by  vegetable  matter,  and  therefore  cannot  be  very  dura¬ 
ble. 

My  enquiries  about  brogues,  gave  me  an  early  fpecimen 
of  Highland  information.  One  day  I  was  told,  that  to  make 
brogues  was  2  domeftiek  art,  which  every  man  praUifed 
forhimfelf,  and  that  a  pair  of  brogues  was  the  work  of  an 
lrour.  I  fuppofed  that  the  hufband  made  brogues  as  the 
wife  made  an  apron,  till  next  day  it  was  told  me,  that  a 
brogue-maker  was  a  trade,  and  that  a  pair  would  cod  half  a 
crbwn.  It  will  cafily  occur  that  thefe  reprefentations  may 

both 
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both  be  true,  and  that,  in  fome  places,  men  may  buy  them, 
and  in  others  make  them  for  themfelves ;  but  I  had  both  the 
accounts  in  the  fame  houfe  within  two  days. 

Hany  of  my  fubfequent  enquiries  upon  more  interefling 
topicks  ended  in  the  like  uncertainty.  He  that  travels  in 
the  Highlands  may  eafily  faturate  his  foul  with  intelligence, 
if  he  will  acquiefce  in  the  firft  account.  The  Highlander 
gives  to  every  queftion  an  anfwer  fo  prompt  and  peremptory, 
that  fkepticifm  itfelf  is  dared  into  fdence,  and  the  mind 
finks  before  the  bold  reporter  in  unrefifting  credulity  ;  but 
if  a  fecond  quefticn  be  ventured,  it  breaks  the  enchantment ; 
for  it  is  immediately  difcovered,  that  what  was  told  fo  con¬ 
fidently  was  told  at  hazard,  and  that  fuch  fearleffnefs  of 
aflertion  was  either  the  fport  of  negligence,  or  the  refuge  of 
ignorance. 

If  individuals  are  thus  at  variance  with  themfelves,  it  can 
be  no  wonder  that  the  accounts  of  different  men  are  contra¬ 
dictory.  The  traditions  of  an  ignorant  and  favage  people 
have  been  for  ages  negligently  heard,  and  unfkilfully  re¬ 
lated.  Diftant  events  mult  have  been  mingled  together,  and 
the  actions  of  one  man  given  to  another.  Thefe,  however, 
are  deficiencies  in  ftory,  for  which  no  man  is  now  to  be  cen- 
fured.  It  were  enough,  if  what  there  is  yet  opportunity  of 
examining  were  accurately  infpected,  and  juftly  reprefented  ; 
but  fuch  is  the  laxity  of  Highland  converiation,  that  the  en¬ 
quirer  is  kept  in  continual  ful'penfe,  and  by  a  kind  of  intel¬ 
lectual  retrogradation,  knows  lefs  as  he  hears  more. 

In  the  iflands  the  plaid  is  rarely  worn.  The  la#  bywhich 
the  Highlanders  have  been  obliged  to  change  the  form  of  their 
drefs,  has,  in  a41  the  places  that  we  have  vifited,  been  uni- 
verfally  obeyed.  1  have  leen  only  one  gentleman  completely 
clothed  in  the  ancient  habit,  and  by  him  it  was  worn  onlv 
Gccafionally  and  wantonly.  The  common  people  do  not 
think  themfelves  under  any  legal  neceflity  of  having  coats  ; 
for  they  fay  that  the  law  againlt  plaids  was  made  by  lord 
*  Hardwicks,  and  was  in  force  only  for  his  life  :  but  the 
fame  poverty  that  made  it  then  difficult  for  them  to  change 
their  clothing,  hinders  them  now  from  changing  it  again. 

The  fiilibeg,  or  lower  garment,  is  (till  very  common, 
and  the  bonnet  almofl  univerfal ;  but  their  attire  is  fuch  as 
produces,  in  a  fufficient  degree,  the  effeCt  intended  by  the 
law,  of  abolifhing  the  diffimilitude  of  appearance  between 
tfie  Highlanders  and  the  other  inhabitants  of  Britain  ;  and 
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if  drefs  be  fuppofed  to  have  much  influence,  facilitates  their 
coalition  with  their  fellow-fubjects. 

What  we  have  long  ufed  we  naturally  like  •,  and  therefore 
the  Highlanders  were  unwilling  to  lay  alide  their  plaid,  which 
yet  to  an  unprejudiced  fpedlator  muft  appear  an  incommodi¬ 
ous  and  cumberfome  drefs ;  for  hanging  loofe  upon  the 
body,  it  muft  flutter  in  a  quick  motion,  or  require  one  of 
the  hands  to  keep  it  clofe.  The  Romans  always  laid  afide 
the  gown  when  they  had  any  thing  to  do.  It  was  a  drefs  fo 
unfuitable  to  war,  that  the  fame  word  which  fignified  a 
gown  fignified  peace.  The  chief  ufe  of  a  plaid  feems  to 
be  this,  that  they  could  commodioufly  wrap  themfelves 
in  it,  when  they  were  obliged  to  fleep  without  a  better 
cover. 

In  cur  pafiage  from  Scotland  to  Sky,  we  were  wet  for 
the  firft  time  with  a  fhower.  This  was  the  beginning  of  the 
Highland  winter,  after  which  we  were  told  that  a  fucceffion 
.of  three  dry  days  was  not  to  be  expected  for  many  months. 
The  winter  of  the  Hebrides  confifls  of  little  more  than  rain 
and  wind.  As  they  are  furrounded  by  an  ocean  never  frozen, 
the  blafls  that  come  to  them  over  the  water  are  too  much 
foftened  to  have  the  power  of  congelation.  The  fait  loughs, 
or  inlets  of  the  fea,  which  fhoot  very  far  into  the  ifland, 
never  have  any  ice  upon  them,  and  the  pools  of  frefn  water 
will  never  bear  the  walker.  The  fnow  that  fometimes  falls, 
is  foon  diffolved  bv  the  air,  or  the  rain. 

This  is  not  the  description  of  a  cruel  climate,  yet  the  dark 
months  are  here  a  time  of  great  diflrefs  *,  becaufe  the  fum- 
mer  can  do  little  more  than  feed  itfelf,  and  winter  comes 
with  its  cold  and  its  fcarcity  upon  families  very  flenderlv 
provided. 

COR  I  AT  A  CHAN  IN  SKY. 

The  third  or  fourth  day  after  our  arrival  at  Armidel , 
brought  us  an  invitation  to  the  iile  of  Raafay ,  which  lies 
eaft  of  i Sky.  It  is  incredible  hew  foon  the  account  of  any 
event  is  propagated  in  thefe  narrow  countries  by  the  love 
.of  talk,  which  much  leifure  produces,  and  the  relief  given 
to  the  mind  in  the  penury  of  infular  convention  by  a  new 
topick.  The  arrival  of  ttrangers  at  a  place  fo  rarely  vifited, 
excites  rumour,  and  quickens  curiofity.  I  know  not 

whether 
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whether  we  touched  at  any  corner,  where  fame  had  not 
already  prepared  us  a  reception. 

To  gain  a  commodious  pafi’age  to  Raafay ,  it  was  neceflary 
to  pafs  over  a  large  part  of  Sky.  We  were  furniftied  there¬ 
fore  with  horfes  and  a  guide.  In  the  iflands  there  are  no 
roads,  nor  any  marks  by  which  a  ftranger  may  find  his  way. 
The  horfeman  has  always  at  his  fide  a  native  of  the  place, 
who,  by  purfuing  game,  or  tending  cattle,  or  being  often 
.employed  in  meffages  or  condudt,  has  learned  where  the 
ridge  of  the  hill  has  breadth  furficient  to  allow  a  horfe  and 
his  rider  a  pafl'age,  and  where  the  nvofs  or  bog  is  hard 
enough  to  bear  them.  The  bogs  are  avoided  as  toilfome  at 
leaf!:,  if  not  unfafe,  and  therefore  the  journey  is  made  ge¬ 
nerally  from  precipice  to  precipice  •,  from  which  if  the  eye 
ventures  to  look  down,  it  fees  below  a  gloomy  cavity, 
whence  the  rufh  of  water  is  fometimes  heard. 

But  there  feems  to  be  in  all  this  more  alarm  than  danger. 
The  Highlander  walks  carefully  before,  and  the  horfe,  ac- 
c-u homed  to  the  ground,  follows  him  with  little  deviation. 
Sometimes  the  hill  is  too  deep  for  the  horfeman  to  keep  his 
feat,  and  fometimes  the  mofs  is  too  tremulous  to  bear  the 
double  weight  of  horfe  and  man.  The  rider  then  difmounts, 
and  all  fhift  as  they  can. 

Journies  made  in  this  manner  are  rather  tedious  than 
long;.  A  very  few  miles  require  leveral  hours.  From 
Armidel  we  came  at  night  to  Goriatachan ,  a  houfe  very  plea- 
la  ntly  fituated  between  two  brooks,  with  one  of  the  higheft 
hills  of  the  illand  behind  it.  It  is  the  refidence  of  Mr. 
Mackitwoiiy  by  whom  we  were  treated  with  very  liberal 
hofpitality,  among  a  more  numerous  and  elegant  company 
than  it  could  have  been  fuppoled  eafy  to  colled!. 

The  hill  behind  the  houfe  we  did  not  climb.  The  weather 
was  rough,  and  the  height  and  fteepnefs  difeourageu  us. 
We  were  told  that  there  is  a  cairne  upon  it.  A  cairne  is  a 
heap  of  (tones  thrown  upon  the  grave  of  one  eminent  for 
dignity  of  birth,  or  fplendour  of  atchievemenks.  It  is  faid, 
that  by  digging,  an  urn  is  always  found  under  thefe  cairnes  : 
they  mud  therefore  have  been  thus  piled  by  a  people  whofe 
cuftom  was  to  burn  the  dead.  To  pile  (tones  is,  I  believe, 
a  northern  cuftom,  and  to  burn  the  body  was  the  Roman 
practice  •,  nor  do  I  know  when  it  was  that  thefe  two  adts  of 
frpulture  were  united- 

The  weather  was  next  day  too  violent  for  the  continuation 
fif  our  journey  ;  tut  v/e  had  no  reafon  to  complain  of  the 

interruption. 
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interruption.  We  faw  in  every  place,  what  we  chiefly  be* 
fired  to  know,  the  manners  of  the  people.  We  had  com¬ 
pany,  and  if  we  had  chofen  retirement,  we  might  have  had 
books. 

I  never  was  in  any  houfe  of  the  iflands,  where  I  did  not 
find  books  in  more  languages  than  one,  if  I  ftaid  long  enough 
to  want  them,  except  one  from  which  the  family  was  re¬ 
moved.  Literature  is  not  negledled  by  the  higher  rank  cf 
the  Hebridians. 

It  need  not,  I  fuppofe,  be  mentioned,  that  in  countries 
fo  little  frequented  as  the  iflands,  there  are  no  houfes  where 
travellers  are  entertained  for  money.  He  that  wanders  about 
thefe  wilds,  either  procures  recommendations  to  thofe  v/hofe 
habitations  lie  near  his  way,  or,  when  night  and  wearinefs 
come  upon  him,  takes  the  chance  of  general  hofpitality.  If 
he  finds  only  a  cottage,  he  can  expedl  little  more  than  fhelter; 
for  the  cottagers  have  little  more  for  themfelves  :  but  if  his 
good  fortune  brings  him  to  the  refidence  of  a  gentleman,  he 
will  be  glad  of  a  dorm  to  prolong  his  ftay.  There  is,  how¬ 
ever,  one  inn  by  the  fea  fide  at  Sconfor ,  in  Sky,  where  the 
poll:  office  is  kept. 

At  the  tables  where  a  ftranger  is  received,  neither  plenty 
nor  delicacy  is  wanting.  A  tract  of  land  fo  thinly  inhabited, 
mult  have  much  wild-fowl  ■,  and  I  fcarcely  remember  to  have 
ieen  a  dinner  without  them.  The  moorgame  is  every  where 
to  be  had.  That  the  fea  abounds  with  fifh,  needs  not  be 
told,  for  it  fupplies  a  great  part  of  Europe.  The  ifle  of  Sky 
has  flags  and  roebucks,  but  no  hares.  They  fell  very  nu¬ 
merous  droves  of  oxen  yearly  to  England,  and  therefore 
cannot  be  fuppofed  to  want  beef  at  home.  Sheep  and  goat- 
are  in  great  numbers,  and  they  have  the.  common  domeftick. 
fowls. 

But  as  here  is  nothing  to  be  bought,  every  family  mud 
LH1  its  own  meat,  and  road  part  of  it  fomewhat  fooner 
than  Apic.hu  would  prefcribe.  Every  kind  of  flefh  is  un 
doubtedly  excelled  by  the  variety  and  emulation  of  Englif. 
markets  5  but  that  which  is  not  bed  may  be  yet  very  far  from 
bad,  and  he  that  (hall  complain  of  his  fare  in  the  Hebrides , 
has  improved  his  delicacy  more  than  his  manhood. 

Their  fowls  are  not  like  thofe  plumped  for  fale  by  the  poul¬ 
terers  of  London ,  but  they  are  as  good  as  other  places  com¬ 
monly  afford,  except  that  the  geefe,  by  feeding  in  the  fea, 
have  nmverfally  a  fifhy  ranknefs, 

Thefe 
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Thefe  geefe  feem  to  be  of  a  middle  race,  between  the 
wild  and  domeftick  kinds.  They  are  fo  tame  as  to  own  a 
home,  and  fo  wild  as  fometimes  to  fly  quite  away. 

Their  native  bread  is  made  of  oats,  or  barley.  Of  oat¬ 
meal  they  fpread  very  thin  cakes,  coarfe  and  hard,  to  which 
unaccuftomed  palates  are  not  eafily  reconciled.  The  barley 
cakes  are  thicker  and  fofter  ;  I  began  to  eat  them  without 
unwillingnefs  ;  the  blacknefs  of  their  colour  raifes  fome  dif- 
like,  but  the  tafte  is  not  dilagreeable.  In  mod  houfes  there 
is  wheat  flour,  with  which  we  were  fare  to  be  treated,  if 
we  ftaid  long  enough  to  have  it  kneaded  and  baked.  As 
neither  yeaft  nor  leaven  are  ufed  among  them,  their  bread  of 
every  kind  is  tinfermented.  They  make  only  cakes,  and 
never  mould  a  loaf. 

_  A  man  of  the  Hebrides ,  for  of  the  women’s  diet  I  can 
give  no  account,  as  foon  as  he  appears  in  the  morning, 
fwallows  a  glafs  of  whilky ;  yet  they  are  not  a  drunken  race, 
at  leaft  I  never  was  prefent  at  much  intemperance  ;  but  no 
man  is  fo  abstemious  as  to  refufe  the  morning  dram,  which 
they  call  a  Jkalk. 

_  The  word  wbijhy  fignifies  water,  and  is  applied  by  way 
ci"  eminence  to  Jlrong  water,  or  diftilled  liquor.  The  fpirit 
drunk  in  the  North  is  drawn  from  barley.  I  never  tailed 
it,  except  once  for  experiment  at  the  inn  in  Inverary,  when 
I  thought  it  preferable  to  any  Engiijh  malt  brandy/  It  was 
ftrong,  but  not  pungent,  and  was  free  from  the  etnpyreuma- 
ti^k  tafte  or  fmell.  What  was  the  procefs  I  had  no  oppor¬ 
tunity  cf  enquiring^  nor  do  l  with  to  improve  the  art  of 
making  poifon  pleafant. 

Not  long  after  the  dram,  may  be  expected  the  breakfaft, 
a  meal  in  which  the  Scots,  whether  of  the  lowlands  or  moun¬ 
tains,  muft  be.  confeffed  to  excel  us.  The  tea  and  coffee 
are  accompanied  not  only  with  butter,  but  with  honey, 
conferves,  and  marmalades.  If  an  epicure  could  remove 
by  a  wilh,  in  t^ueft  of  fenfual  gratifications,  wherever  he 
had  fupped  he  would  breakfaft  in  Scotland. 

In  the  iflands,  however,  they  do  what  I  found  it  not 
very  eafy  to  endure.  They  pollute  the  tea-table  by  plates 
piled  with  large  dices  cf  Chefhire  cheefe,  which  mingles  its 
lefs  grateful  odours  with  the  fragrance  of  the  tea, 

„  Where  many  queftions  are  to  be  aiked,  feme  will  be 
omitted.  I  forgm  to  enquire  how  they  were  lupplied  with 
fo  much  exouck  luxury.  Jt'crhaps  the  It  tenet. >  may  bring 
them  wine  for  wool,  and  the  Dutch  give  them  tea  and  coffee 
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at  the  hilling  feafon,  in  exchange  for  frefh  provifion.  Their 
trade  is  unconftrained  ;  they  pay  no  cuftoms ;  for  there  is 
no  officer  to  demand  them  ;  whatever  therefore  is  made 
dear  only  by  import,  is  obtained  here  at  an  eafy  rate. 

A  dinner  in  the  Y/eftern  Iflands  differs  very  little  from  a 
dinner  in  England,  except  that  in  the  place  of  tarts,  there 
are  always  fet  different  preparations  of  milk.  This  part  of 
their  diet  will  admit  fome  improvement.  Though  they 
have  milk,  and  eggs,  and  fugar,  few  of  them  know  how  to 
compound  them  in  a  cuff  and.  Their  gardens  afford  them  no 
great  variety,  but  thev  have  always  fome  vegetables  on  the 
table.  Potatoes  at  lealt  are  never  wanting,  which,  though 
they  have  not  known  them  long,  are  now  one  of  the  prin¬ 
cipal  parts  of  their  food.  They  are  net  of  the  mealy,  but 
the  vifeous  kind. 

Their  more  elaborate  cookery,  or  made  diflies,  an  Fng- 
I'fomar.y  at  the  firft  t^fte,  is  not  likely  to  approve,  but  the 
culinary  compofitions,  of  every  country  are  often  luch  as 
become  grateful  to  other  nations  only  by  degrees  ;  though  I 
have  read  a  French  author,  who,  in  the  elation  of  his  heart, 
fays,  that  French  cookery  p’eafes  all  foreigners,  but  foreign 
cookery  never  fatisfies  a  Frenchman. 

Their  fuppers  are,  like  their  dinners,  various,  and  plenti¬ 
ful.  The  table  is  always  covered  with  elegant  linen.  Their 
plates  for  common  ufe  are  often  of  that  kind  of  manufacture 
which  is  called  cream  coloured,  or  queen’s  ware.  They 
ufe  filver  on  all  occasions  where  it  is  common  in  Eng/and, 
nor  did  I  ever  find  the  fpoon  of  horn  but  in  one  houfe. 

The  knives  are  not  often  either  very  bright,  or  very  ffiarp. 
They  are  indeed  inftruments  of  which  the  Highlanders  have 
not  been  long  acquainted  with  the  general  ufe.  They  were 
not  regularly  laid  on  the  table,  before  the  prohibition  of 
arms,  and  the  change  of  drefs.  Thirty  years  ago  the  High¬ 
lander  wore  his  knife  as  a  companion  to  his  dirk  or  dagger, 
and  when  the  company  fat  down  to  meat,  the  men  who  had 
knives,  cut  the  fiefn  into  fmali  pieces  for  the  women,  who 
v/ith  their  fingers  conveyed  it  to  their  mouths. 

There  was  perhaps  never  any  change  of  national  manners 
fo  quick,  fo  great,  and  fc  general,  as  that  which  has  ope¬ 
rated  in  the  Highlands,  by  the  laft  conqueft,  and  the  fubfe- 
quer.t  laws.  We  came  thither  too  late  to  fee  what  we  ex¬ 
pended,  a  people  of  peculiar  appearance,  and  a  fyftem  of 
antiquated  life.  The  clans  retain  little  now  of  their  original 
pharadter  •,  their  ferocity  of  temper  is  foftened,  their  military 
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ardour  is  extinguifiied,  their  dignity  of  independence  is  de- 
preffed,  their  contempt  of  government  fubdued,  and  their 
reverence  for  their  chiefs  abated.  Of  what  they  had  before 
the  late  conqueft  of  their  country,  there  remain  only  their 
language  and  their  poverty.  Their  language  is  attacked  on 
every  fide.  Schools  are  erected,  in  which  Englijh  only  is 
taught,  and  there  were  lately  fome  who  thought  it  reasona¬ 
ble  to  refufe  them  a  verfion  of  the  holy  fcriptures,  that  they 
might  have  no  monument  of  their  mother-tongue. 

That  their  poverty  is  gradually  abated,  cannot  be  menti¬ 
oned  among  the  unpleafing  confequences  of  fubjeflion. 
They  are  now  acquainted  with  money,  and  the  poUibility 
of  gain  will  by  degrees  make  them  induftrious.  Such  is  the 
effect  of  the  late  regulations,  that  a  longer  journey  than  to 
the  Highlands  mu  ft  be  taken  by  him  whofe  curiofity  pants  fpr 
favage  virtues  and  barbarous  grandeur. 

a  a  a  s  a  r. 

At  the  firft  intermifiion  of  the  ftormy  weather  we  were 
informed,  that  the  boat,  which  was  to  convey  us  to  Raafay , 
attended  us  on  the  coaft.  We  had  from  this  time  our  in¬ 
telligence  facilitated,  and  our  conversation  enlarged,  by  the 
company  of  Mr.  Macqueen,  minifter  of  a  parifh  in  Sky,  whofe 
knowledge  and  politenefs  give  him  a  title  equally  to  kind- 
nefs  and  refpe£t,  and  who,  from  this  time,  never  forfooic 
us  till  we  were  preparing  to  leave  Shy,  and  the  adjacent 
places. 

The  boat  was  under  the  direction  of  Mr.  Malcolm  Maclcod, 
a  gentleman  of  Raafay.  The  water  was  calm,  and  the 
rowers  were  vigorous  •,  fo  that  our  paflage  was  quick  and 
pleafant.  When  we  came  near  the  ifland,  we  faw  the  laird’s 
houfe,  a  neat  modern  fabrick,  and  found  Mr.  lilac  lead,  the 
proprietor  of  the  ifland,  with  many  gentlemen,  expefting 
us  on  the  beach.  We  had,  as  at  all  other  places,  fome  dif¬ 
ficulty  in  landing.  The  crags  were  irregularly  broken,  and 
a  falfe  Itep  would  have  been  very  mifehievous. 

It  feeme.d  that  the  rocks  might,  with  no  great  labour, 
have  been  hewn  almoll  into  a  regular  flight  of  fteps  j  and 
as  there  are  no  other  landing  places,  I  ccnfidered  this  rug¬ 
ged  afeent  as  the  .confequence  of  a  form  of  life  inured  to 
hardfhips,  and  therefore  not  fludious  of  nice  accommodati¬ 
ons.  But  I  know  not  whether,  for  many  ages,  it  was  not 
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confidered  as  a  part  of  military  policy,  to  keep  the  country 
not  eafily  acceffible.  The  rocks  are  natural  fortifications, 
and  an  enemy  climbing  with  difficulty  was  eafily  deftroyed 
by  thafe  who  ffocd  high  above  him. 

Our  reception  exceeded  our  expectations.  We  found 
nothing  but  civility,  elegance,  and  plenty.  After  the  ufual 
refreshments,  and  the  ufual  converfation,  the  evening  came 
upon  us.  The  carpet  was  then  rolled  off  the  floor  ;  the 
mufician  was  called,  and  the  whole  company  was  invited  to 
dance,  nor  did  ever  fairies  trip  with  greater  alacrity.  The 
general  air  of  feftivity,  which  predominated  in  this  place, 
fo  far  remote  from  all  thole  regions  which  the  mind  has 
been  it  fed  to  contemplate  as  the  manfions  of  pleafure,  ftruck 
the  imagination  with  a  delightful  furprife,  analogous  to 
that  which  is  felt  at  an  unexpected  emerfion  from  dark- 
jiefs  into  light. 

When  it  was  time  to  fup,  the  dance  ceafed,  and  fix  and 
thirty  perfons  fat  down  to  two  tables  in  the  lame  room, 
After  fuppcr  the  ladies  fung  Erfc  fongs,  to  which  I  liftened 
as  an  Englijh  audience  to  an  Italian  opera,  delighted  with 
the  found  of  woids  which  I  did  not  underhand. 

I  inquired  the  fubjeCts  of  the  fongs,  and  was  told  of  one, 
that  it  was  a  love  fong,  and  of  another,  that  it  was  a  fare¬ 
well  compofed  by  one  of  the  iflanders  that  was  going,  in 
this  epidemical  fury  of  emigration,  to  feek  his  fortune  in 
America.  What  fentiments  would  rife*  on  fuch  an  occafion, 
in  the  heart  of  one  who  had  not  been  taught  to  lament  by 
precedent,  I  ffiould  gladly  have  known;  but  the  lady,  by 
whom  I  fat,  thought  herielf  not  equal  to  the  work  of  tranfi- 
lating. 

Mr.  Mctcleod  is  the  proprietor  of  the  iflands  of  Raafay, 
Rena y  and  Fladcla ,  and  pcffeffes  an  extenfive  diftrict  in  Sky. 
The  eftate  has  not,  during  four  hundred  years,  gained  or 
loft;  a  fmgle  acre. 

One  of  the  old  Highland  alliances  has  continued  for  twQ 
hundred  years,  and  is  Hill  fubfifting  between  Macleod  of 
Raafay ,  and  Macdonald  of  Sky,  in  confequence  of  which, 
the  furvivor  always  inherits  the  arms  of  the  deceafed  ;  a 
natural  memorial  of  military  friendfhip.  At  the  death  of  the 
late  Sir  James  Macdonald,  his  fword  was  delivered  to  the 
prefent  laird  of  Raafay. 

The  family  of  Raafay  confifts  of  the  laird,  the  lady,  three 
fans,  and  ter,  daughters.  For  the  fons  there  is  a  tutor  in 
the  houfe,  and  the  iady  is  find  to  be  very  fkilful  and  diligent 
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in  the  education  of  her  girls.  More  gentlcnefs  of  manners, 
or  a  more  pleafing  appearance  of  domeftick  fcciety,  is  not 
found  in  the  mod  polilhed  countries. 

Raafay  is  the  only  inhabited  illand  in  Mr.  Macleods  poffef- 
fion.  Rotia  and  Fladda  afford  only  pafture  for  cattle,  of 
which  one  hundred  and  fixty  winter  in  Rona ,  under  the 
fuperintendence  of  a  folitary  herdfman. 

The  length  of  Raafay  is,  by  computation,  fifteen  miles, 
and  the  breadth  two.  Thefe  countries  have  never  been 
meafured,  and  the  computation  by  miles  is  negligent  and 
arbitrary.  We  obferved  in  travelling,  that  the  nominal  and 
real  diftance  of  places  had  very  little  relation  to  each  other. 
Raafay  probably  contains  near  a  hundred  fquare  miles.  It 
affords  not  much  ground,  not  with  Handing  its  extent,  either 
for  tillage  or- pafture  •,  for  it  is  rough,  rocky,  and  barren. 
The  cattle  often  perifh  by  falling  from  the  precipices.  It 
is  like  the  other  illands,  I  think,  generally  naked  of  fhade, 
but  it  is  naked  by  neglefil  ;  for  the  laird  has  an  orchard,  and 
very  large  foreft  trees  grow  about  his  houfe.  Like  other  hilly 
countries  it  has  many  rivulets.  One  of  the  brooks  turns  a 
corn-mill,  and  at  leaft  one  produces  trouts. 

In  the  dreams  or  frelh  lakes  of  the  illands,  I  have  never 
heard  of  any  other  fifli  than  trouts  and  eels.  The  trouts 
which  I  have  feen,  are  not  large  ;  the  colour  of  their  flefh 
is  tinged  as  in  England.  Of  their  eels  I  can  give  no  ac¬ 
count,  having  never  tailed  them ;  for  I  believe  they  are 
not  confidered  as  wholefome  food. 

It  is  not  very  eafy  to  fix  the  principles  upon  which  man¬ 
kind  have  agreed  to  eat  fome  animals,  and  rejeift  others  > 
and  as  the  principle  is  not  evident,  it  is  not  uniform. 
That  which  is  feledled  as  delicate  in  one  country,  is  by  its 
neighbours  abhorred  as  loathforne.  The  Neapolitans  lately 
refufed  to  eat  potatoes  in  a  famine.  An  Englijhman  is  not 
eafily  perfuaded  to  dine  on  fnails  with  an  Italian,  on  frogs 
with  a  Frenchman,  or  on  horfe-flefh  with  a  Tartar.  The 
vulgar  inhabitants  of  Sky,  I  know  not  whether  of  the  other 
illands,  have  not  only  eels,  but  pork  and  bacon  in  abhor¬ 
rence,  and  accordingly  I  never  faw  a  hog  in  the  Hebrides } 
except  one  at  Dunvegan. 

Raafay  has  wild  fowl  in  abundance,  but  neither  deer, 
hares,  nor  rabbits.  Why  it  has  them  not,  might  be  alked, 
but  that  of  fuch  queftions  there  is  no  end.  Why  does  any 
nation  want  what  it  might  have  ?  Why  are  not  fpices  trans¬ 
planted-  to  America  ?  Why  doe?  tea  continue  to  be  brought 
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from  China  ?  Life  improves  but  by  flow  degrees,  and  much 
in.  every  place  is  yet  to  do.  Attempts  have  been  made  to 
raife  roebucks  in  Raafay ,  but  without  effefi.  The  young 
ones  it  is  extremely  difficult  to  rear,  and  the  old  can  very 
feldom  be  taken  alive. 

Hares  and  rabbits  might  be  more  eafily  obtained.  That 
they  have  few  or  none  of  either  in  Sky,.  they  impute  to  the 
ravage  of  the  foxes,  and  have  therefore  let,  for  fome  years  paft, 
a  price  upon  their  heads,  which,  as  the  number  was  dimi- 
nilhed,  has  been  gradually  raifed,  from  three  {hillings  and  fix- 
pence  to  a  guinea,  a  fum  fo  great  in  this  part  of  the  world,  that 
in  a  fhort  time  Sky  may  be  as  free  from  foxes,  as  England 
from  wolves.  The  fund  for  thefe  rewards  in  a  tax  of  fix- 
pence  in  the  pound,  intpofed  by  the  farmers  on  themfelves, 
and  faid  to  be  paid  with  great  willingnefs. 

The  beads  of  prey  in  the  iflands  are  foxes,  Otters,  and 
weafels.  The  foxes  are  bigger  than  thofe  of  England ;  but 
the  otters  exceed  ours  in  a  far  greater  proportion.  I  faw 
one  at  Armidel ,  of  a  fize  much  beyond  that  which  I  fup- 
pofed  them  ever  to  attain  ;  and  Mr.  Maclean ,  the  heir  of 
Col,  a  man  of  middle  flature,  informed  me  that  he  once 
{hot  an  otter,  of  which  the  tail  reached  the  ground,  when 
he  held  up  the  head  to  a  level  with  his  own.  I  expefted 
the  otter  to  have  a  feet  particularly  formed  for  the  art  of 
fwimming  •,  but,  upon  examination,  I  did  not  find  it  differ¬ 
ing  much  from  that  of  a  fpaniel.  As  he  preys  in  the  fea, 
he  does  little  vifible  mifehief,  and  is  killed  only  for  his  fur. 
White  otters  are  fometimes  feen. 

In  Raafay  they  might  have  hares  and  rabbits,  for  they  have 
no  foxes.  Some  depredations,  fuch  as  were  never  made 
Ijefore,  have  caufed  a  fufpicion  that  a  fox  has  been  lately 
landed  in  the  ifland  by  fpite  or  wantonnefs.  This  imaginary 
ftranger  has  never  yet  been  feen,  and  therefore,  perhaps, 
the  mifehief  was  done  by  fome  other  animal.  It  is  not  likely 
that  a  creature  fo  ungentle,  whofe  head  could  have  been 
fold  in  Sky  for  a  guinea,  fhould  be  kept  alive  only  to  gratify 
the  malice  of  fending  him  to  prey  upon  a  neighbour :  and 
the  paflage  from  Sky  is  wider  than  3  fox  would  venture  to 
fwim,  unlefs  he  were  chafed  by  dogs  into  the  fea,  and  per¬ 
haps  then  his  ftrength  would  enable  him  to  crofs.  How 
beafts  of  prey  came  into  any  iflands  is  not  eafy  to  guefs. 
In  cold  countries  they  take  advantage  of  hard  winters,  and 
travel  over  the  ice  j  but  this  is  a  very  fcanty  folution  *,  for 
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they  are  found  where  they  have  no  difcoverable  means  of 
corning. 

The  corn  of  this  ifland  i-s  but  little.  I  faw  the  h&rveft  of 
a  fmall  field.  The  women  reaped  the  corn,  and  the  men 
bound  up  the  {heaves.  The  llrokes  of  the  fickle  were  timed 
by  the  modulation  of  the  hurvell  long,  in  which  all  their 
voices  were  united.  They  accompany  in  the  Highlands 
every  a£lion,  which  can  be  done  in  equal  time,  with  an 
appropriated  {train,  which  has,  they  fay,  not  much  mean¬ 
ing  ;  but  its  effedts  are  regularity  and  cheerfulnefs.  The 
ancient  proceieufmatick  fong,  by  which  the  rowers  of  gallies 
were  animated,  may  be  fuppofed  to  have  been  of  this  kind. 
There  is  now  an  car-fong  ufed  by  the  Hebridian 

The  ground  of  Raafay  feems  fitter  for  cattle  than  for 
corn,  and  of  black  cattle  I  fuppofe  the  -number  is  very 
great.  The  laird  himfelf  keeps  a  herd  of  four  hundred, 
one  hundred  of  which  are  annually  fold.  Of  an  extenfive 
domain,  which  he  holds  in  his  own  hands,  he  confiders 
the  fale  of  cattle  as  repaying  him  the  rent,  and  fupports  the 
plenty  of  a  very  liberal  table  with  the  remaining  produfl. 

Raafay  is  fuppofed  to  have  been  very  long  inhabited.  On 
one  fide  of  it  they  {how  caves,  into  which  the  rude  nations 
of  the  firft  ages  retreated  from  the  weather.  Thefe  dreary 
vaults  might  have  had  ether  ui'es.  There  is  ftill  a  cavity 
near  the  heufe  called  the  oar-cave,  in  which  the  feamen, 
after  one  of  thofe  piratical  expeditions,  which  in  rougher 
times  was  very  frequent,  ufed,  as  tradition  tells,  to  hide 
their  oars.  This  hollow  was  near  the  fea,  that  nothing  fo 
neceffary  might  be  far  to  be  fetched  :  and  it  was  fecret, 
that  enemies,  if  they  larded,  could  find  nothing.  Yet  it  is 
not  very  evident  of  what  ufe  it  was  to  hide  their  oars 
from  thefe,  who,  if  they  were  mailers  of  the  eoaft,,  could 
take  away  their  boats. 

A  proof  much  ftronger  of  the  diftance  at  which  the  firll 
poflelTors  of  this  ifland  lived  from  the  prefent  time,  is  af¬ 
forded  by  the  ftone  heads  of  arrows  which  are  very  fre¬ 
quently  picked  up.  The  people  call  them  elf-bolts ,  and 
believe  that  the  fairies  {hoot  them  at  the  cattle.  They  nearly 
refemble  thofe  which  Mr.  Banks  has  lately  brought  from  the 
favage  countries  in  the  Pacifch.  Ocean,  and  mull  have  been 
made  by  a  nation  to  which  the  ufe  of  metals  was  unknown. 

The  number  of  this  little  community  has  never  been 
counted  by  its  ruler,  nor  have  I  obtained  any  pofitive  ac¬ 
count,  confident  with  the  refult  of  political  computation. 

Not 
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Not  many  years  ago,  the  late  laird  led  out  one  hundred  men 
upon  a  military  expedition.  The  fixth  part  of  a  people  is 
fuppofed  capable  of  bearing  arms  :  Raafay  had  therefore  fix 
hundred  inhabitants.  But  becaufe  it  was  not  likely,  that 
every  man  able  to  ferve  in  the  field  would  follow  the  fum- 
mons,  or  that  the  chief  would  leave  his  lands  totally  de- 
fencelefs,  or  take  away  all  the  hands  qualified  for  labour, - 
let  it  be  fuppofed,  that  half  as  many  might  be  permitted  to 
flay  at  home.  The  whole  number  wall  then  be  nine  hun¬ 
dred,  or  nine  to  a  fquare  mile  ;  a  degree  of  populcufnefs 
greater  than  thofe  tradf  s  of  defolation  can  often  fhew.  They 
are  content  with  their  country,  and  faithful  to  their  chiefs, 
and  yet  uninfedled  with  the  fever  of  migration. 

Near  the  houfe  at  Raafay  is  a  chapel  unroofed  andruinous, 
which  has  long  been  ufed  only  as  a  place  of  burial.  About 
the  churches,  in  the  illands,  are  fmall  fquares  enclofed  with 
{tone,  which  belong  to  particular  families,  as  repofitoriea 
for  the  dead.  At  Raafay  there  is  one,  I  think,  for  the 
proprietor,  and  one  for  fome  collateral  houfe. 

It  is  told  by  Martin ,  that  at  the  death  of  the  lady  of  the 
illand,  it  has  been  here  the  caftom  to  eredf  a  crofs.  This, 
we  found  not  to  be  true.  The  ftones  that  hand  about  the 
chapel  at  a  fmall  diftance,  fome  of  which  perhaps  have 
erodes  cut  upon  them,  are  believed  to  have  been  not  fune¬ 
ral  monuments,  but  the  ancient  boundaries  of  the  fanftuary 
or  confecrated  ground. 

Martin  was  a  man  not  illiterate  •,  he  was  an  inhabitant 
of  Sky,  and  therefore  was  within  reach  of  intelligence,  and 
with  no  great  difficulty  might  have  vifited  the  places  which 
he  undertakes  to  deferibe  ;  yet  with  all  his  opportunities,  he 
has  often  fuffered  himfelf  to  be  deceived.  He  lived  in  the 
laft  century,  when  the  chiefs  of  the  clans  had  loft  little  of 
their  original  infiuence.  The  mountains  wrere  yet  unpene¬ 
trated,  no  inlet  was  opened  to  foreign  novelties,  and  the 
feudal  inftitutions  operated  upon  life  with  their  full  force. 
He  might  therefore  have  difplayed  a  feries  of  fubordination 
and  a  form  of  government,  which,  in  more  luminous  and 
improved  regions,  have  been  long  forgotten,  and  have  de¬ 
lighted  his  readers  with  many  uncouth  cuftoms  that  are  now 
difufed,  and  wild  opinions  that  prevail  no  longer.  But  he 
probably  had  not  knowledge  of  the  world  fufficient  to  qualify 
him  for  judging  what  would  deferve  or  gain  the  attention 
of  mankind.  The  mode  of  life  which  was  familiar  to  him¬ 
felf,  he  did  not  fuppofe  unknown  to  others,  nor  imagined 

that 
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tliAt  he  could  give  pleafure  by  telling  that  of  which  it  was, 
in  his  little  country,  impofiible  to  be  ignorant. 

What  he  has  neglected  cannot  now  be  performed.  In 
nations,  where  there  is  hardly  the  ufe  of  letters,  what  is 
once  out  of  fight  is  loft  for  ever.  They  think  but  little,  and 
of  their  few  thoughts,  none  are  wafted  on  the  paft,  in  which 
they  are  neither  iftterefted  by  fear  nor  hope.  The^r  only 
regifters  are  ftated  obfervance&and  practical  reprefentations. 
For  this  reafon  an  age  of  ignorance  is  an  age  of  ceremony. 
Pageants,  and  proceflions,  and  commemorations,  gradually 
Ihrink  away,  as  better  methods  come  into  ufe  of  recording 
events,  and  preferving  rights. 

It  is  not  only  in  Raafay  that  the  chapel  is  unroofed  and 
ufelefs  *,  through  the  few  iflands  which  we  vifited,  we  neither 
faw  nor  heard  of  any  houfe  of  prayer,  except  in  Sky ,  that 
Was  not  in  uins.  The  malignant  influence  of  Calvinifm 
has  blafted  ceremony  and  decency  together ;  and  if  the  re¬ 
membrance  of  papal  fu'perftition  is  obliterated,  the  monu¬ 
ments  of  papal  piety  are  likewife  effaced. 

It  has  been,  for  many  years,  popular  to  talk  of  the  lazy 
devotion  of  the  Rom'ijh  clergy  y  over  the  fleepy  lazinefs 
of  men  that  erected  churehes,  we  may  indulge  our  fuperiority' 
with  a  new  triumph,  by  comparing  it  with  the  fervid  ac¬ 
tivity  of  thofe  who  fuffer  them  to  fall. 

Of  the  deftrudtion  of  churches,  the  decay  of  religion 
muft  in  time  be  the  confequence  ;  for  while  the  publick- 
a£Is  of  the  miniftry  are  now  performed  in  houfes,  a  very 
fmall  number  can  be  prefent ;  and:  as  the  greater  part  of  the 
iflanders  make  no  ale  of  books,  all  muft  neceffarily  live 
in  total  ignorance  who  want  the  opportunity  of  vocal  in- 
ftruftion. 

From  thefe  remains  of  ancient  fanctity,  which  are  every 
where  fo  be  found,  it  has  been  conjectured,  that,  for  the 
laft  two  centuries,  the  inhabitants  of  the  iflands  have  de- 
creafed  in  number.  This  argument,  which  fuppofes  that 
the  churches  have  been  fuffered  to  fall,  only  becaufe  they 
were  no  longer  neceffary,  would  have  fome  force,  if  the 
houfes  of  worfhip  ftill  remaining  were  fufficient  for  the 
people.  But  fince  they  have  now  no  churches  at  all,  thefe 
venerable  fragments  do  not  prove  the  people  of  former 
times  to  have  been  more  numerous,  but  to  have  been  more 
devout.  If  the  inhabitants  w'ere  doubled  with  their  prefent 
principles,  it  appears  not  that  any  provifion  for  public!: 
worlhip  would  be  made.  Where  the  religion  of  a  country 

Von.  IV.  Hh  enforces 
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enforces  confecrated  buildings,  the  number  of  thofe  build¬ 
ings  may  be  fuppofed  to  afford  forae  indication,  however 
uncertain,  of  the  populoufnefs  of  the  place  ;  but  where  by 
a  change  of  manners  a  nation  is  contented  to  live  with¬ 
out  them,  their  decay  implies  no  diminution  of  inhabi¬ 
tants. 

Some  of  thefe  dilapidations  are  faid  to  be  found  in  illands 
now  uninhabited  •,  but  I  doubt  whether  we  can  thence  infer 
that  they  were  ever  peopled.  The  religion  of  the  middle 
age  is  well  known  to  have  placed  too  much  hope  in  lonely 
aufterities.  Voluntary  folitude  was  the  great  art  of  propiti¬ 
ation,  by  which  crimes  were  effaced,  and  confcience  was 
appeafed ;  it  is  therefore  not  unlikely,  that  oratories  were 
often  built  in  places  where  retirement  was  fure  to  have  no 
difturbance. 

Raafay  has  little  that  can  detain  a  traveller  except  the  laird 
and  his  family  ;  but  their  power  wants  no  auxiliaries.  Such 
a  feat  of  hofpitality,  amidft  the  winds  and  waters,  fills  the 
imagination  with  a  delightful  contrariety  of  images.  With¬ 
out  is  the  rough  ocean  and  the  rocky  land,  the  beating  bil¬ 
lows  and  the  howling  ftorm  :  within  is  plenty  and  elegance, 
beauty  and  gaiety,  the  fong  and  the  dance.  In  Raafay, 
if  I  could  have  found  an  Ulyffes ,  I  had  fancied  a  Phaacia . 
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At  Raafay,  by  good  fortune,  Macleod,  fo  the  chief  of  the 
clan  is  called,  was  paying  a  vifit,  and  by  him  we  were  in¬ 
vited  to  his  feat  at  Dunvegan.  Raafay  has  a  ftout  boat, 
built  in  Norway,  in  which  with  fix  oars,  he  eonveye-d  us 
back  to  Sky.  We  landed  at  Port  Re,  fo  called,  becaufe 
James  the  Fifth  of  Scotland,  who  had  curiofity  to  vifit  the 
iflands,  came  into  it.  The  port  is  made  by  an  inlet  of  the . 
fea,  deep  and  narrow,  where  a  Ihip  lay  waiting  to  difpeople 
Sky,  by  carrying  the  natives  away  to  America. 

In  coafting  Sky,  we  paffed  by  the  cavern  in  which  it  was 
the  cuftoro,  as  Martin  relates,  to  catch  birds  in  the  night,  by 
making  a  fire  at  the  entrance.  This  pradlice  is  difufed ;  for 
the  birds,  as  is  known  often  to  happen,  have  changed 
their  haunts. 

Here  we  dined  at  a  publick  houfe,  I  believe  the  only  inn 
of  the  ifland,  and  having  mounted  our  horfes,  travelled  in 
the  manner  already  defcribed,  till  we  came  to  Kingfborough, 

a  place 
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a  place  diftinguiffied  by  that  name,  becaufe  the  king  lodged 
here  when  he  landed  at  Port  Re.  We  were  entertained  with 
the  ufual  hofpitality  by  Mr.  Macdonald  and  his  lady  Flora 
Macdotialdy  a  name  that  will  be  mentioned  in  hiftory,  and 
if  courage  and  fidelity  be  virtues,  mentioned  with  honour. 
She  is  a  woman  of  middle  ftature,  foft  features,  gentle 
maimers,  and  elegant  prefence. 

In  the  morning  we  fent  our  horfes  round  a  promontory 
to  meet  us,  and  fpared  ourfelves  part  of  the  day’s  fatigue, 
by  eroding  an  arm  of  the  fea.  We  had  at  laft  fome  diffi¬ 
culty  in  coming  to  Dunvegan  ,•  for  our  way  led  over  an  ex= 
tenfive  moor,  where  every  ftep  was  to  be  taken  with  caution, 
and  we  were  often  obliged  to  alight,  becaufe  the  ground 
could  not  be  trufted.  In  travelling  this  watery  flat,  I  per¬ 
ceived  that  it  had  a  vifible  declivity,  and  might  without  much1 
expence  or  difficulty  be  drained.  But  difficulty  and  ex¬ 
pence  are  relative  terms,  which  have  different  meanings  in 
different  places. 

'  To  Dunvegan  we  came,  very  willing  to  be  at  reft,  and 
found  our  fatigue  amply  recompenfed  by  our  reception. 
Lady  Macleod,  who  had  lived  many  years  in  England,  was 
newly  come  hither  with  her  fon  and  four  daughters^  who 
knew  all  the  arts  of  fouthern  elegance,  and  all  the  modes' 
of  Engli/lo  oeconomy.  Here  therefore  We  fettled,  and  did 
not  fpoil  the  prefent  hour  with  thoughts  of  departure. 

Dunvegan  is  a  rocky  prominence,  that  juts  out  into  a  bay, 
on  the  weft  fide  of  Sky.  The  heufe,  which  is  the  principal 
feat  of  Macleod,  is  partly  old  and  partly  modern  •,  it  is  built 
upon  the  rock,  and  looks  upon  the  water.  It  forms  two' 
fides  of  a  fmall  fquare  :  on  the  third  fide  is  the  fkeleton  of  a 
caftle  of  unknown  antiquity,  fuppofed  to  have  been  a 
Norwegian  fortrefs,  when  the  Danes  were  mailers  of  the 
iflands.  It  is  fo  nearly  entire,  that  it  might  have  eafily  been’ 
made  habitable,  were  there  not  an  ominous  tradition  in  the 
family,  that  the  owner  lhall  not  long  outlive  the  reparation. 
The  grandfather  of  the  prefent  laird,  in  defiance  of  pre¬ 
dication,  began  the  work,  but  defifted  in  a  little  time,  and 
applied  his  money  to  worfe  ufes. 

As  the  inhabitants  of  the  Hebrides  lived,  for  many  ages,' 
in  continual  expectation  of  hoftilkies,  the  chief  of  every  clan 
refided  in  a  fortrefs.  This  houfe  was  acceffible  only  from 
the  water,  till  the  laft  poffeffor  opened  an  entrance  by  (lairs 
noon  the  land.- 

H  h  2  Th  tjf 
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They  had  formerly  reafon  to  be  afraid,  not  only  of  de¬ 
clared  wars  and  authorized  invaders,  or  of  roving  pirates, 
which,  in  the  northern  feas,  nruft  have  been  very  common  •? 
but  of  inroads  and  infults  from  rival  clans,  who,  in  the 
plenitude  of  feudal  independence,  alked  no  leave  of  their 
fovereign  to  make  war  on  one  another.  Sky  has  been  ra¬ 
vaged  by  a  feud  between  the  two  mighty  powers  of  Mac¬ 
donald  and  Macleod.  Macdonald  having  married  a  Macleody 
upon  fome  difeontent  difmiJTed  her,  perhaps  becaufe  fhe  had 
brought  him  no  children.  Before  the  reign  of  James  the 
Fifth,  a  Highland  laird  made  a  trial  of  his  wife  for  a  certain 
time,  and  if  {he  did  not  pleafe  him,  he  was  then  at  liberty 
to-  fend  her  away.  This  however  mull  always  have  offend¬ 
ed,  and  Macleod  refenting  the  injury,  whatever  were  its  cir- 
cumftances,  declared,  that  the  wedding  had  been  folemnized 
without  a  bonfire,  but  that  the  feparation  flrould  be  better 
illuminated;  and  raifing  a  little  army,  fet  fire  to  the  ter¬ 
ritories  of  Macdonald ,  who  returned  the  vifit,  and  pre¬ 
vailed. 

Another  ftory  may  {how  the  diforderly  Hate  of  infular 
neighbourhood.  The  inhabitants  of  the  ifie  of  Egg,  meet¬ 
ing  a  boat  manned  by  Macleods,  tied  the  crew  hand  and 
foot,  and  fent  them  a-drift.  Macleod  landed  upon  Egg,  and 
-demanded  the  offenders  ;  but  the  inhabitants  refufing  to 
furrender  them,  retreated  to  a  cavern,  into  which  they 
thought  their  enemies  unlikely  to  follow  them.  Macleod 
choaked  them  with  fmoak,  and  left  them  lying  dead  by  fa¬ 
milies  as  they  ftood. 

Here  the  violence  of  the  weather  confined  us  for  fome 
time,  not  at  all  to  our  difeontent  or  inconvenience.  We 
would  indeed  very  willingly  have  vifited  the  Blands,  which 
might  be  feen  from  the  houfe  fcattered  in  the  fea,  and  I  was 
particularly  defirous  to-  have  viewed  Ifay  ;  but  the  ftorms 
did  not  permit  us  to  launch  a  boat,  and  we  were  condemned 
to  liften  in  idlenefs  to  the  wind,  except  when  we  were  bet¬ 
ter  engaged  by  liftening  to  the  ladies. 

We  had  here  more  v/ind  than  waves,  and  fuffered  the  fe- 
*  verity  of  a  temped,  without  enjoying  its  magnificence.  The 
fea  being  broken  by  the  multitude  of  iflands,  does  not  roar 
with  fo  much  noife,,  nor  beat  the  {form  with  fuch  foamy 
violence,  as  I  have  remarked- on  the  coaft  of  SuJJex.  Though, 
while  I  was  in  the  Hebrides,  the  wind  was-  extremely  tur¬ 
bulent,  I  never  faw  very  high  billows. 

The- 
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The  country  about  Dunvegan  is  rough  and  barren-  There 
.are  no  trees,  except  in  the  orchard,  which  is  a  low  Sheltered 
fpot  furrounded  with  a  wall. 

When  this  houfe  was  intended  to  fuftain  a  fiege,  a  well 
was  made  in  the  court,  by  boring  the  rock  downwards,  till 
water  was  found,  which,  though  fo  near  to  the  fea,  I  have 
not  heard  mentioned  as  brackifh,  though  it  has  fome  hard¬ 
ness,  or  other  qualities,  which  make  it  lefs  fit  for  ufe  ;  and 
the  family  is  now  better  Supplied  from  a  ftream,  which  runs 
by  the  rock,  from  two  pleating  water-falls. 

Here  we  Saw  fome  traces  of  former  manners,  and  heard 
fome  {landing  traditions.  In  the  houfe  is  kept  an  ox’s  horn, 
hollowed  fo  as  to  hold  perhaps  two  quarts,  which  the  heir 
of  Macleod  was  expended  to  fwallow  at  one  draught,  as  a 
teft  of  his  manhood,  before  he  was  permitted  to  bear  arms, 
or  could  claim  a  feat  among  the  men.  It  is  held  that  the 
return  of  the  laird  to  Dunvegan,  after  any  confiderable 
abfence,  produces  a  plentiful  capture  of  herrings  ;  and  that, 
if  any  woman  croffes  the  water  to  the  oppofite  ifland,  the 
herrings  will  defert  the  coaft.  Boetius  tells  the  fame  of 
fome  other  place.  This  tradition  is  not  uniform.  Some 
hold  that  no  woman  may  pafs,  and  others  that  none  may 
pals  but  a  Macleod. 

Among  other  guelts,  which  the  hofpitality  of  Dun  vegan 
brought  to  the  table,  a  vifit  was  paid  by  the  laird  and  lady  of 
a  Small  ifland  South  of  Sly,  of  which  the  proper  name  is 
Muack,  which  fignilies  fwine.  It  is  commonly  called  Much, 
which  the  proprietor  not  liking,  has  endeavoured,  without 
effett,  to  change  to  Monk.  It  is  ufual  to  call  gentlemen  in 
Scotland  by  the  name  of  their  pofleffions,  as  Raafay ,  Berner  a. 
Loch  Buy,  a  pra£lice  neceffary  in  countries  inhabited  by 
clans,  where  all  that  live  in  the  fame  territory  have  one 
name,  and  mjjft  be  therefore  discriminated  by  fome  addition. 
This  gentleman,  whole  name,  I  think,  is  Maclean,  fhould 
be  regularly  called  Muck;  but  the  appellation,  which  he 
thinks  too  coarfe  for  his  ifland,  he  would  like  {till  lefs  for 
himfelf,  and  he  is  therefore  addreffed  by  the  title  of,  If.e  of 
Muck. 

This  little  ifland,  however  it  be  named,  is  of  confider¬ 
able  value.  It  is  two  Englfb  miles  long,  and  three  quar¬ 
ters  of  a  mile  broad,  and  consequently  contains  only  nine 
hundred  and  fixty  Eng/if. )  acres.  It  is  chiefly  arable.  Half 
of  this  little  dominion  the  laird  retains  in  his  own  hand,  and 
gn  the  other  half,  live  one  hundred  and  fixty  perfons,  who 
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pay  their  rent  by  exported  corn.  What  rent  they  pay,  we 
were  not  told,  and  could  not  decently  enquire.  The  pro¬ 
portion  of  the  people  to  the  land  is  fuch,  as  the  moil  fertile 
countries  do  not  commonly  maintain. 

The  laird  having  all  his  people  under  his  immediate  view, 
feems  to  be  very  attentive  to  their  happinefs.  The  devafta- 
tion  of  the  fmall-pox,  when  it  vifits  places  where  it  comes 
feldom,  is  well  known.  He  has  difarmed  it  of  its  terror  at 
Muacky  by  inoculating  eighty  of  his  people.  The  expence 
was  two  {hillings  and  fixpence  a  head.  Many  trades  they 
cannot  have  among  them,  but  upon  occafion,  he  fetches  a 
fmith  from  the  ifle  of  Egg,  and  has  a  taylor  from  the  main 
land,  fix  times  a  year.  This  ifland  well  deferved  to  be  feen, 
but  the  laird’s  abfence  left  us  no  opportunity. 

Every  inhabited  ifland  has  its  appendant  and  fubordinate 
iflets.  Muck ,  however  fmall,  has  yet  others  fmaller  about 
it,  one  of  which  has  only  ground  fufficient  to  afford  pafture 
for  three  wethers. 

At  Dunvegan  I  had  tailed  lotus,  and  was  in  danger  of 
forgetting  that  I  wras  ever  to  depart,  till  Mr.  Bofwell  fagely 
reproached  me  with  my  fluggifhnefs  and  foftnefs.  I  had  no 
yery  forcible  defence  to  make  •,  and  we  agreed  to  purfue  our 
journey.  Macleod  accompanied  us  to  UliniJJj ,  where  we 
were  entertained  by  the  Iheriff  of  the  ifland. 

U  L  I  jy  /  S  H, 

Mr.  Macquecn  travelled  with  us,  and  directed  our  atten¬ 
tion  to  all  that  was  worthy  of  obfervation.  With  him  we 
went  to  fee  an  ancient  building,  called  a  dun  or  borough. 
It  was  a  circular  inclofure,  about  forty-two  feet  in  diameter, 
walled  round  with  loofe  Hones,  perhaps  to  the  height  of 
nine  feet.  The  walls  are  very  thick,  diminifhing  a  little 
towards  the  top,  and  though  in  thefe  countries  ftone  is  not 
brought  far,  muff  have  been  raifed  with  much  labour. 
Within  the  great  circle  were  feveral  fmaller  rounds  of  wall, 
which  formed  diltinft  apartments.  Its  date  and  its  ufe  are 
unknown.  Some  fuppofe  it  the  original  feat  of  the  chiefs  of 
the  Macleods.  Mr.  Macqueen  thought  it  a  Eanijh  fort. 

The  entrance  is  covered  with  flat  {tones,  and  is  narrow, 
becaufe  it  was  neceffary  that  the  {tones  which  lie  over  it, 
ihould  reach  from  one  wall  to  the  other  ;  yet,  {trait  as  the 
paffage  is,  they  feem  heavier  than  could  have  been  placed 
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where  they  now  lie,  by  the  naked  (Irength  of  as  many  men 
as  might  hand  about  them.  They  were  probably  raifed  by 
putting  long  pieces  of  wood  under  them,  to  which  the  affion 
of  a  long  line  of  lifters  might  be  applied.  Savages,  in  all 
countries,  have  patience  proportionate  to  their  unikiiful- 
nefs,  and  are  content  to  attain  their  end  by  very  tedious 
methods. 

If  it  was  ever  roofed,  it  might  once  have  been  a  dwelling, 
but  as  there  is  no  provifion  for  water,  it  could  not  have  been 
a  fortrefs.  In  Sky,  as  in  every  other  place,  there  is  an  am¬ 
bition  of  exalting  whatever  has  furvived  memory,  to  fome 
important  ufe,  and  referring  it  to  very  remote  ages.  I  am 
inclined  to  fufpeft,  that  in  lawlefs  times,  when  the  inhabi¬ 
tants  of  every  mountain  hole  the  cattle  of  their  neighbour, 
thefe  enclofures  were  ufed  to  fecure  the  herds  and  flocks  in 
the  night.  When  they  were  driven  within  the  wall,  they 
might  be  eafily  watched,  and  defended  as  long  as  could  be 
needful ;  for  the  robbers  durft  not  wait  till  the  injured  clan 
ihould  find  them  in  the  morning. 

The  interiour  inclofures,  if  the  whole  building  were  once 
a  houfe,  were  the  chambers  of  the  chief  inhabitants.  If 
it  was  a  place  of  fecurity  for  cattle,  they  were  probably  the 
fhelters  of  the  keepers. 

From  the  Dun  we  were  conducted  to  another  place  of 
fecurity,  a  cave  carried  a  great  way  under  ground,  which 
had  been  difcovered  by  digging  after  a  fox.  Thefe  caves, 
of  which  many  have  been  found,  and  many  probably  re¬ 
main  concealed,  are  formed,  1  believe,  commonly  by  taking 
advantage  of  a  hollow,  where  banks  or  rocks  rife  on  either 
tide.  If  no  fuck  place  can  be  found,  the  ground  mud  be 
cut  away.  The  walls  are  made  by  piling  (tones  againft  the 
earth,  on  either  fide.  It  is  then  roofed  by  large  (tones  laid 
acrofs  the  cavern,  which  therefore  cannot  be  wide.  Over 
the  roof,  turfs  were  placed,  and  grafs  was  fuffered  to  grow  ; 
^nd  the  mouth  was  concealed  by  bufhes,  or  iome  other 
cover. 

Thefe  caves  were  reprefented  to  us  as  the  cabins  of  the 
firft  rude  inhabitants,  of  which,  however,  I  am  by  no  means 
perfuaded.  This  was  fo  low,  that  no  man  could  (land  up¬ 
right  in  it.  By  their  conftrudtion  they  are  all  fo  narrow, 
that  two  can  never  pafs  along  them  together,  and  being  fub- 
terraneous,  they  mud;  be  always  damp.  They  are  not  the 
work  an  age  much  ruder  than  the  prefent ;  for  they  are 
formed  tvith  as  much  art  as  the  conftru&ion  of  a  common 
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liut  requires.  I  imagine  them  to  have  been  places  only  of 
occafional  ufe,  in  which  the  i hander,  upon  a  fudden  alarm, 
hid  his  utenfils,  or  his  clothes,  and  perhaps  fojnetimes  his 
wife  and  children. 

This  cave  we  entered,  but  could  not  proceed  the  whole 
length,  and  went  away  without  knowing  how  far  it  was 
carried.  For  this  omiflion  we  fhall  be  blamed,  as  we  per¬ 
haps  have  blamed  other  travellers  ;  but  the  day  was  rainy, 
and  the  ground  was  damp.  We  had  with  us  neither  fpades 
nor  pickaxes,  and  if  love  of  eafe  furmounted  our  delir; 
of  knowledge,  the  offence  has  not  the  invidioufnefs  of  Angu¬ 
larity. 

Edifices,  either  Handing  or  ruined,  are  the  chief  records 
of  an  illiterate  nation.  In  forae  part  of  this  journey,  at  no 
great  diftance  from  our  way,  flood  a  fhattered  fortrefs,  of 
which  the  learned  minifter,  to  whofe  communication  we 
are  much  indebted,  gave  us  an  account. 

Thole,  laid  he,  are  the  walls  of  a  place  of  refuge,  built 
in  the  time  of  James  the  Sixth,  by  Hugh  Macdonald,  who 
was  next  heir  to  the  dignity  and  fortune  of  his  chief.  Hugh , 
being  fo  near  his  wifh,  was  impatient  of  delay  ;  and  had 
art  and  influence  luffieient  to  engage  ieveral  gentlemen  in  a 
plot  againft  the  laird’s  life.  Something  muft  be  flipuiated 
on  both  fides ;  for  they  would  not  dip  their  hands  in  blood 
merely  for  Hugh's  advancement.  The  compadl  was  formally 
written,  figned  by  the  confpirators,  and  placed  in  the  hands 
cf  one  Macleod. 

It  happened  that  Macleod  had  fold  fome  cattle  to  a  drover, 
who  not  having  ready  money,  gave  him  a  bond  for  payment. 
The  debt  was  difcharged,  and  the  bond  re-demanded  ;  which 
Macleod,  who  could  not  read,  intending  to  put  into  his 
hands,  gave  him  the  confpiracy.  The  drover,  when  he  had 
read  the  paper,  delivered  it  privately  to  Macdonald,  who 
being  thus  informed  of  his  danger,  called  his  friends  toge¬ 
ther,  and  provided  for  his  fafety.  He  made  a  publick  feafl, 
and  inviting  Hugh  Macdonald  and  his  confederates,  placed 
each  of  them  at  the  table  between  two  men  of  known  fide¬ 
lity.  The  compact  cf  confpiracy  was  then  fheVvn,  and 
every  man  confronted  with  his  own  name.  Macdonald  a£ted 
with  great  moderation.  He  upbraided  Hugh  both  with  dif- 
Ioyalty  and  ingratitude  ;  but  told  the  reft,  that  he  confidered 
them  as  men  deluded  and  mifinformed.  Hugh  was  fworn  to 
fidelity,  and  difmifled  with  his  companions  ;  but  he  was  not 
generous  enough  to  be  reclaimed  by  lenity ;  and  finding 
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no  longer  any  countenance  among  the  gentlemen,  en¬ 
deavoured  to  execute  the  fame  defign  by  meaner  hands.  In 
this  practice  lie  was  detected,  taken  to  Macdonald' s  caitle, 
and  imprifoned  in  the  dungeon.  'When  he  was  hungry, 
they  let  down  a  plentiful  meal  of  failed  meat  ■,  and  when, 
alter  his  re, pail,  he  called  lor  drink,  conveyed  to  him  a  co¬ 
vered  cup,  which,  when  he  lifted  the  lid,  lie  found  empty. 
From  that  time  they  vifited  him  no  more,  but  left  him  to 
periih  in  folitude  and  darknefs. 

We  were  then  told  of  a  cavern  by  the  fca-fule,  remark¬ 
able  for  the  powerful  reverberation  of  founds.  After  din¬ 
ner  we  took  a  boat,  to  exploit;  this  curious  cavity.  The 
boatmen,  who  feemed  to  be  .of  a  rank  above  that  of  com¬ 
mon  drudges,  enquired  who  the  ftrangers  were,  and  being 
told  we  came  one  from  Scotland,  and  the  other  from  Eng-» 
land ,  allied  if  the  Engli/loman  could  recount  a  long  genea¬ 
logy.  What  anfwer  was  given  them,  the  converfaticn  be¬ 
ing  in  Erfe ,  I  was  not  much  inclined  to  examine. 

They  expected  no  good  event  of  the  voyage  ;  for  ,one  of 
them  declared  that  he  heard  the  cry  of  an  Englijh  ghoft. 
This  omen  I  was  not  told  till  after  our  return,  and  there¬ 
fore  cannot  claim  the  dignity  of  defpifing  it. 

The  fea  was  fmooth.  We  never  left  the  fliore,  and  came 
without  any  difaffer  to  the  cavern,  which  we  found  rugged 
and  misfliapen,  about  one  hundred  and  eighty  feet  long, 
thirty  wide  in  the  broadeff  part,  and  in  the  loltiell,  as  we 
guelfed,  about  thirty  high.  It  w'as  now  dry,  but  at  high 
water  the  fea  rifes  in  it  near  fix  feet.  Here  I  law  what  I 
had  never  feen  before,  limpets  and  mufcles  in  their  natural 
Hate.  But,  as  a  new  teffimony  to  the  veracity  of  common 
fame,  here  was  no  echo  to  be  heard. 

We  then  walked  through  a  natural  arch  jn  the  rock,  which 
might  have  pleafed  us  by  its  novelty,  had  the  {tones,  which 
encumbered  our  feet,  given  us  leifure  to  confider  it.  We 
were  fhown  the  gummy  feed  of  the  kelp,  that  fallens  itfelf 
to  a  Hone,  from  which  it  grows  into  a  Hrong  Halk. 

In  our  return,  we  foqnd  a  little  boy  upon  the  point  pf  a 
rock,  catching  with  his  angle  a  fupper  for  the  family. 
We  rowed  up  to  him,  and  borrowed  his  rod,  with  which 
Mr.  Bofwel!  caught  a  cuddy. 

The  cuddy  is  a  filh  of  which  I  know  not  the  philofophical 
name.  It  is  not  much  bigger  than  a  gudgeon,  but  is  of 
great  ufe  in  thefe  iflands,  as  it  affords  the  lower  people  both 
lood  and  oil  for  their  lamps.  Cuddies  are  fo  abundant,  at 
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fome  times  of  the  year,  that  they  are  caught  like  white¬ 
bait  in  the  Thames,  only  by  dipping  a  balket  and  drawing 
it  back. 

If  it  were  always  practicable  to  fifh,  thefe  iflands  could 
never  be  in  much  danger  from  famine  ;  but  unhappily,  in 
the  winter,  when  other  prpvifion  fails,  the  feas  are  com¬ 
monly  too  rough  for  nets,  or  boats. 

T  A  LT  S  K  E  R  IN  S  K  V. 

From  Ulitiijh  our  next  dage  was  to  Taljker ,  the  houfe  of 
colonel  Macleod,  an  officer  in  the  Dutch  fervice,  who  in  this 
time  of  univerfal  peace,  has  for  feveral  years  been  permitted 
to  be  abfent  from  his  regiment.  Having  been  bred  to 
‘phyfick,  he  is  confequentlv  a  fcholar,  and  his  lady,  by  ac¬ 
companying  him  in  his  different  places  of  refidence,  is  be¬ 
come  Ikilful  in  feveral  languages.  Talijker  is  the  place  be¬ 
yond  all  that  I  have  feen,  from  which  the  gay  and  the  jovial 
leem  utterly  excluded  ;  and  where  the  hermit  might  expecf 
to  grow  old  in  meditation,  -without  poffibility  of  didurbance 
or  interruption.  It  is  fituated  very  near  the  fea,  but  upon 
a  coaft  where  no  veifel  lands  but  w'hen  it  is  driven  by  a  tem¬ 
ped  on  the  rocks.  Towards  the  land  are  iofty  hills  dream¬ 
ing  with  water-falls.  The  garden  is  fheltered  by  firs,  or 
pines,  which  grow  there  fo  profperoufly,  that  fome,  which 
the  prefent  inhabitant  planted,  are  very  high  and  thick. 

At  this  place  we  very  happily  met  with  Mr.  Donald  Mac- 
lean,  a  young  gentleman,  the  elded  fon  of  the  laird  of  Col, 
heir  to  a  very  great  extent  of  land,  and  fo  defirous  of  im¬ 
proving  his  inheritance,  that  he  fpent  a  confiderable  time 
among  the  farmers  of  Hertfordjbire  and  HampJlAre ,  to  learn 
their  practice.  He  worked  with  his  own  hands  at  the  prin¬ 
cipal  operations  of  agriculture,  that  he  might  not  deceive 
himfelf  by  a  falfe  opinion  of  fkill,  which,  if  he  fhould  find 
it  deficient  at  home,  he  had  no  means  of  completing.  If  the 
world  has  agreed  to  praife  the  travels  and  manual  labours 
of  the  czar  of  Mufcovy ,  let  Col  have  his  fhare  of  the  like  ap- 
plaufe,  in  the  proportion  of  his  dominions  to  the  empire  of 
RuJJta. 

This  young  gentleman  was  fporting  in  the  mountains  of 
Sk\,  and  when  he  v/as  weary  with  following  his  game,  re¬ 
paired  for  lodging  to  TaUJlser.  night  he  miffed  one  of 
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his  dogs,  and  when  he  went  to  feek  him  in  the  morning, 
found  two  eagles  feeding  on  his  carcafe. 

Col,  for  he  muft  be  named  by  his  pofleffions,  hearing  that 
our  intention  was  to  vifit  Jona,  offered  to  conduCl  us  to  his 
chief,  Sir  Allan  Maclean ,  who  lived  in  the  ifle  of  Inch  Ken¬ 
neth,  and  would  readily  find  us  a  convenient  paflage.  From 
this  time  was  formed  an  acquaintance,  which  being  begun 
by  kindnefs,  was  accidentally  continued  by  ccnftraint ;  we 
derived  much  pleafure  from  it,  and  I  hope  have  given  him 
no  reafon  to  repent  it. 

The  weather  was  now  almoft  one  continued  ftorm,  and 
we  were  to  fnatch  fome  happy  inter  million  to  be  conveyed 
to  Mull ,  the  third  illand  of  the  Hebrides,  lying  about  a  de¬ 
gree  fouth  of  Sky,  whence  we  might  eafily  find  our  way  to 
Inch  Kenneth,  where  Sir  Allan  Maclean  redded,  and  after¬ 
wards  to  Jona. 

For  this  purpofe,  the  moll  commodious  ftation  that  we 
could  take  was  Armidel,  which  Sir  Alexander  Macdonald 
had  now  left  to  a  gentleman  who  lived  there  as  his  factor 
or  fteward. 

In  our  way  to  Armidel  was  Coriatachan,  where  we  had 
already  been,  and  to  which  therefore  we  were  very  willing 
to  return.  We  ftayed  however  fo  long  at  Talijker,  that  a 
great  part  of  our  journey  was  performed  in  the  gloom  of  the 
evening.  In  travelling  even  thus  almoft  without  light 
through  naked  folitude,  when  there  is  a  guide  whofe  con- 
du&  may  be  trufted,  a  mind  not  naturally  too  much  dif- 
pofed  to  fear,  may  preferve  fome  degree  of  chearfulnefs  \ 
but  what  muft  be  the  folicityde  of  him  who  fhould  be  wan¬ 
dering,  among  the  crags  and  hollows,  benighted,  ignorant, 
and  alone  ? 

The  fidions  of  the  Gothick  romances  were  not  fo  remote 
from  credibility  as  they  are  now  thsmght.  In  the  full  preva¬ 
lence  of  the  feudal  inftitution,  when  violence  defolated  the 
world,  and  every  baron  lived  in  a  fortrefs,  forefts  and  caftles 
were  regularly  fueceeded  by  each  other,  and  the  adventurer 
might  very  fuddenly  pafs  from  the  gloom  of  woods,  or  the 
ruggednefs  of  moors,  to  feats  of  plenty,  gaiety,  and  mag¬ 
nificence.  Whatever  is  imagined  in  the  wildeft  tale,  if 
giants,  dragons,  and  enchantment  be  excepted,  would  be 
felt  by  him,  who,  wandering  in  the  mountains  without  a 
guide,  or  upon  the  fea  without  a  pilot,  ftiould  be  carried 
amidft  his  terror  and  uncertainty,  to  the  hofpitality.  and 
elegance  of  Raafay  or  Dim  vegan. 
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To  Coriatachan  at  ’aft  we  came,  and  found  ourfelves  wel¬ 
comed  as  beiore.  Here  we  ftayed  two  days,  and  made  fuch 
enquiries  as  curiofity  fuggefted.  The  houfe  was  filled  with 
company,  among  whom  Mr.  Macpherfon  and  his  filter  dif- 
tinguifhed  themielves  by  their  politenefs  and  accomplifh- 
ments.  By  him  we  were  invited  to  Oflig,  a  houfe  not  far 
from  Armldd ,  where  we  might  eafily  hear  of  a  boar,  when 
the  weather  would  fuffer  us  to  leave  the  ifland. 

OS  T  1  G  IN  S  KY. 

At  q/iig,  of  which  Mr.  Macpherfon  is  minifter,  we  were 
entertained  for  fame  days,  then  removed  to  Annidel ,  where 
we  finilhed  our  obfervations  on  the  ifland  of  Sky. 

As  this  ifland  lies  in  the  fifty-feventh  degree,  the  air  can¬ 
not  be  iuppofed  to  have  much  warmth.  The  long  continu¬ 
ance  of  the  fun  above  the  horizon,  does  indeed  fometimes 
produce  great  heat  in  northern  latitudes;  but  this  can  only 
happen  in  iheltered  places,  where  the  atmofphere  is  to  a  cer¬ 
tain  degree  ftagnant,  and  the  fame  rnafs  of  air  continues  to 
receive  for  many  hours  the  rays  of  the  fun,  and  the  vapours 
of  the  earth.  Sky  lies  open  on  the  weft  and  north  to  a  vaft 
extent  cf  ocean,  and  is  cooled  in  the  fummer  by  a  perpetual 
ventilation,  but  by  the  fame  blafts  is  kept  warm  in  winter. 

‘  Their  weather  is  not  pleafing.  Half  the  year  is  deluged  with 
rain.  From  the  autumnal  to  the  vernal  equinox,  a  dry 
day  is  hardly  known,  except  when  the  fnowers  are  fufpended 
by  a  tempeft.  Under  fuch  fkies  can  be  expeHed  no  great 
exuberance  of  vegetation.  Their  winter  overtakes  their 
fummer,  and  their  harveft  lies  upon  the  ground  drenched 
with  rain.  The  autumn  ftruggles  hard  to  produce  fome  of 
our  early  fruits.  I  gathered  goofeberries  in  September  ;  but 
they  were  frnall,  and  the  hulk  was  thick. 

The  winter  is  feldom  fuch  as  puts  a  full  ftop  to  the  growth 
of  plants,  or  reduces  the  cattle  to  live  wholly  on  the  fur- 
plufage  of  the  fummer.  In  the  year  feventy-one  they  had 
a  fevere  feafon,  remembered  by  the  name  of  the  Black 
Spring,  from  which  the  ifland  has  not  yet  recovered.  The 
inow  lay  long  upon  the  ground,  a  calamity  hardly  known 
before.  Part  of  their  cattle  died  for  want,  part  were  un- 
feafonably  fold  to  buy  fuftenance  for  the  owners  ;  and,  what 
I  have  not  read  or  heard  of  before,  the  kine  that  furvived 
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Were  fo  emaciated  and  difpirited,  that  they  did  not  require 
the  male  at  the  ufual  time.  Many  of  the  roebucks  perifhed. 

The  foil,  as  in  other  countries,  has  its  diverfities.  In 
feme  parts  there  is  only  a  thin  layer  of  earth  fpread  upon  a 
rock,  which  bears  nothing  but  fhort  brown  heath,  and  per¬ 
haps  is  not,  generally  capable  of  any  better  product.  There 
are  many  bogs  or  moffes  of  greater  or  lefs  extent,  where  the 
foil  cannot  be  fuppofed  to  want  depth,  though  it  is  too  wet 
for  the  plough.  But  we  did  not  obferve  in  thefe  any  aqua- 
tick  plants.  The  vallies  and  the  mountains  are  alike  darkened 
with  heath.  Some  grafs,  however,  grows  here  and  there, 
and  fome  happier  fpots  of  earth  are  capable  of  tillage. 

Their  agriculture  is  laborious,  and  perhaps  rather  feeble 
than  unfkilful.  Their  chief  manure  is  fea-weed,  which, 
when  they  lay  it  to  rot  upon  the  field,  gives  them  a  better 
crop  than  thofe  of  the  Highlands.  They  heap  fea-fhells 
upon  the  dunghill,  which  in  time  moulder  into  a  fertilifing 
fubftance.  When  they  find  a  vein  of  earth  where  they  can¬ 
not  ufe  it,  they  dig  it  up,  and  add  it  to  the  mould  of  a 
more  commodious  place. 

Their  corn  grounds  often  lie  in  fuch  intricacies  among 
the  crags,  that  there  is  no  room  for  tire  a£f  ion  of  a  team  and 
plough.  The  foil  is  then  turned  up  by  manual  labour,  with 
an  inftrument  called  a  crooked  fpade,  of  a  form  and  weight 
which  to  me  appeared  very  incommodious,  and  would  per¬ 
haps  be  foon  improved  in  a  country  where  workmen  could 
be  eafily  found  and  eafily  paid.  It  has  a  narrow  blade  of  iron 
fixed  to  a  long  and  heavy  piece  of  wood,  which  muff  have, 
abou't'a  foot  and  a  half  above  the  iron,  a  knee  or  flexure 
with  the  angle  downwards.  When  the  farmer  encounters 
a  {tone,  which  is  the  great  impediment  of  his  operations, 
he  drives  the  blade  under  it,  and  bringing  the  knee  or 
angle  to  the  ground,  has  in  the  long  handle  a  very  forci¬ 
ble  lever* 

According  to  the  different  modes  of  tillage,  farms  are 
diftinguilhed  into  long  land  and  Jlsort  land.  Long  land  is  that 
which  affords  room  for  a  plough,  and  fhort  land  is  turned 
up  by  the  fpade. 

The  grain  which  they  commit  to  the  furrows  thus  tediouf- 
Iy  formed,  is  either  oats  or  barley.  They  do  not  fow 
barley  without  very  copious  manure,  and  then  they 
expedf  from  it  ten  for  one,  an  increafe  equal  to 
that  of  better  countries  ;  but  the  culture  is  fo  operofe 
that  they  content  themfelves  commonly  with  oats; 
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and  who  can  relate  without  companion,  that  after  aH  their 
diligence  they  are  to  expeft  only  a  triple  increafe  ?  It  is  in 
vain  to  hope  for  plenty,  when  a  third  part  of  the  harveft 
mult  be  referved  for  feed. 

When  their  grain  is  arrived  at  the  ftate  which  they  mult 
eonfider  as  ripenefs,  they  do  not  cut,  but  pull  the  barley ; 
to  the  oats  they  apply  the  fickle.  Wheel  carriages  they 
have  none,  but  make  a  frame  of  timber,  which  is  drawn 
by  one  horfe  with  the  two  points  behind  prefling  on  the 
ground.  On  this  they  fometimes  drag  home  their  {heaves, 
but  often  convey  them  home  in  a  kind  of  open  panier,  or 
frame  of  fticks  upon  the  horfe’s  back^ 

Of  that  which  is  obtained  with  fo  much  difficulty,  no¬ 
thing  furely  ought  to  be  wafted  ;  yet  their  method  of  clear¬ 
ing  their  oats  from  the  hulk  is  by  parching  them  in  the  ftraw. 
Thus  with  the  genuine  improvidence  of  favages,  they  de- 
ftroy  that  fodder  for  want  of  which  their  cattle  may  perifh. 
Erom  this  praftice  they  have  two  petty  conveniencies.  They 
dry  the  grain  fo  that  it  is  eafily  reduced  to  meal,  and  they 
efcape  the  theft  of  the  threfher.  The  tafte  contrafted 
from  the  fire  by  the  oats,  as  by  every  other  fcOrched  fu’o- 
ftance,  ufe  muft  long  ago  have  made  grateful.  The  oats' 
that  are  not  parched  muft  be  dried  in  a  kiln. 

The  barns  of  Sky  I  never  faw.  That  which  Macleod  of 
Raafay  had  erefted  near  his  houfe  was  fo  contrived,  becaufe 
the  harveft  is  feldom  brought  home  dry,  as  by  perpetual 
perflation  to  prevent  the  mow  from  heating. 

Of  their  gardens  I  can  judge  only  from  their  tables.  I 
did  not  obferve  that  the  common  greens  were  wanting,  and 
fuppofe,  that  by  choofing  an  advantageous  expofition,  they 
can  raife  all  the  more  hardy  efculent  plants.  Of  /vegetable 
fragrance  or  beauty  they  are  not  yet  ftudious.  Few  vows 
are  made  to  Flora  in  the  Hebrides. 

They  gather  a  little  hay,  but  the  grafs  is  mown  late  ;  and 
is  fo  often  nlmoft  dry  and  again  very  wet,  before  it  is  houfed,. 
that  it  becomes  a  collection  of  withered  ftalks  without  tafte 
or  fragrance,  it  muft  be  eaten  by  cattle  that  have  nothing 
elfe,  but  by  moft  Englijh  farmers  would  be  thrown  away. 

In  the  ifiands  I  have  not  heard  that  any  fubterraneous 
treafures  have  been  difcovered,  though  where  there  are 
mountains,  there  are  commonly  minerals.  One  of  the 
rocks  in  Col  has  a  black  vein,  imagined  to  confift  of  the  ore 
of  lead  ;  but  it  was  never  yet  opened  or  eflayed.  In  Sky  a 
black  mafs  was  accidentally  picked  up,  and  brought  into  the 
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houfe  of  the  owner  of  the  land,  who  found  himfelf  ftrongly 
inclined  to  think  it  a  coal,  but  unhappily  it  did  not  burn  in 
the  chimney.  Common  ores  would  be  here  of  no  great 
value  ;  for  what  requires  to  be  feparated  by  fire,  muft,  if  it 
were  found,  be  carried  away  in  its  mineral  date,  here  being 
no  fewel  for  the  fmelting  houfe  or  forge.  Perhaps  by  diligent 
fearch  in  this  world  of  done,  fome  valuable  fpecies  of  mar¬ 
ble  might  be  difcoverea.  But  neither  philofophicai  curiofity, 
nor  commercial  indudry,  have  yet  fixed  their  abode  here, 
where  the  importunity  of  immediate  want,  fupplied  but  for 
the  day,  and  craving  on  the  morrow,  has  left  little  room 
for  excurfive  knowledge,  or  the  pleafing  fancies  of  diftant 
profit.  L 

They  have  lately  found  a  manufacture  confiderably  lucra¬ 
tive.  Their  rocks  abound  with  kelp,  a  fea-plant,  of  which 
the  adaes  are  melted  into  glafs.  They  burn  kelp  in  great 
quantities,  and  then  fend  it  away  in  fhips,  which  come  re¬ 
gularly  to  purchafe  them.  This  new  fource  of  riches  has 
raifed  the  rents  of  many  maritime  farms  ;  but  the  tenants 
pay,  like  all  other  tenants,  the  additional  rent  with  great 
unwillingnefs  •,  becaufe  they  confider  the  profits  of  the  kelp 
as  the  mere  produCl  of  perfonal  labour,  to  which  the  land¬ 
lord  contributes  nothing.  However,  as  any  man  may  be 
faid  to  give  what  be  gives  the  power  of  gaining,  he  has  cer¬ 
tainly  as  much  right  to  profit  from  the  price  of  kelp  as  of  any 
thing  elfe  found  or  raifed  upon  his  ground. 

This  new  trade  has  excited  a  long  and  eager  litigation  be¬ 
tween  Macdonald  and  Maclecd,  for  a  ledge  of  rocks,  which, 
till  the  value  of  kelp  was  known,  neither  of  them  defiled  the 
reputation  of  poffefling. 

The  cattle  of  Sky  are  not  fo  fmall  as  is  commonly  believ¬ 
ed.  Since  they  have  fent  their  beeves  in  great  numbers  to 
fouthern  marts,  they  have  probably  taken  more  care  of  their 
breed.  At  Hated  times  the  annual  growth  of  cattle  is  driven 
to  a  fair,  by  a  general  drover,  and  with  the  money,  which 
he  returns  to  the  farmer,  the  rents  are  paid. 

The  price  regularly  expected,  is  from  two  to  three  pounds 
a  head :  there  was  once  one  fold  for  five  pounds.  They 
go  from  the  iflands  very  lean,  and  are  not  offered  to  the 
butcher  till  they  have  been  long  fatted  in  Englijh  paftures. 

Of  their  black  cattle  fome  are  without  horns,  called  by 
the  Scots  humble  cows,  as  we  call  a  bee  an  humble  bee,  that 
wants  a  fting.  Whether  this  difference  be  fpeeifick,  or 
accidental,  though  we  enquired  with  great  diligence,  we 
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could  not  be  informed.  We  are  not  very  fure  that  the  bull 
is  ever  without  horns,  though  we  have  been  told,  that  fuch  ' 
bulls  there  are.  What  is  produced  by  putting  a  homed  and 
unhorned  male  and  female  together,  no  man  has  ever  tried 
that  thought  the  refult  worthy  of  obfervation. 

Their  horfes  are,  like  their  cows,  of  a  moderate  fize.  I 
had  no  difficulty  to  mount  myfelf  commodioufly  by  the  fa¬ 
vour  of  the  gentlemen.  I  heard  of  very  little  cows  in  Barra, 
and  very  little  horfes  in  Rum,  where  perhaps  no  care  is 
taken  to  prevent  that  diminution  of  fize,  which  mult  always 
happen,  where  the  greater  and  the  lefs  copulate  promifeu- 
oufly,  and  the  young  animal  is  reftrained  from  growth  by 
penury  of  fuftenance. 

The  goat  is  the  general  inhabitant  of  the  earth,  complying 
with  every  difference  of  climate  and  of  foil.  The  goats  of 
the  Hebrides  are  like  others  :  nor  did  I  hear  any  thing  of 
their  ffieep  to  be  particularly  remarked. 

In  the  penury  of  thefe  malignant  regions,  nothing  is  left 
that  can  be  converted  to  food.  The  goats  and  the  ffieep  are 
milked  like  the  cows.  A  {ingle  meal  of  a  goat  is  a  quart, 
and  of  a  ffieep  a  pint.  Such  at  lead  was  the  account, 
which  I  could  extradl  from  thofe  of  whom  I  am  not  fure  that 
they  ever  had  inquired. 

The  milk  of  goats  is  much  thinner  than  that  of  cows,  and 
that  of  ffieep  is  much  thicker.  Sheeps  milk  is  never  eaten 
before  it  is  boiled  ;  as  it  is  thick,  it  muff  be  very  liberal  of 
curd,  and  the  people  of  St.  Hilda  form  it  into  final!  cheefes. 

The  flags  of  the  mountains  are  lefs  than  thofe  of  our 
parks  or  forefts,  perhaps  not  bigger  than  our  fallow  deer. 
Their  fleffi  has  no  ranknefs,  nor  is  inferior  in  flavour  to  our 
common  venilon.  The  roebuck  I  neither  faw  ncr  tafted. 
Thefe  are  not  countries  for  a  regular  chafe.  The  deer  are 
not  driven  with  horns  and  hounds.  A  fportfman  with  his 
gun  in  his  hand,  watches  the  animal,  and  when  he  has' 
wounded  him,  traces  him  by  the  blood. 

They  have  a  race  of  brinded  greyhounds  larger  and  ftronger 
than  thofe  with  which  we  courfe  hares,  and  thofe  are  the 
only  dogs  ufed  by  them  for  the  chafe. 

Man  is  by  the  ufe  of  fire-arms-  made  fo  much  an  over¬ 
match  for  other  animals*  that  in  all  countries,  where  they 
are  in  ufe,  the  wild  part  of  the  creation  fenfi'oly  diminifhes. 
There  will  probably  not  be  long  either  flags  or  roebucks  in 
the  iflands.  All  the  beafls  of  chafe  would  have  been  loft 
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long  ago  in  countries  well  inhabited,  had  they  not  been  pre- 
ferved  by  laws  for  the  pleafure  of  the  rich. 

There  are  in  Sky  neither  rats  nor  mice,  but  the  weafel  is  fd 
frequent,  that  he  is  heard  in  houfes  rattling  behind  chefts  or 
beds,  as  rats  in  England.  They  probably  owe  to  his  predo¬ 
minance  that  they  have  no  other  vermin  ;  for  fince  the  great 
rat  took  poffeffion  of  this  part  of  the  world,  fcarce  a  fhip 
can  touch  at  any  port,  but  fome  of  his  race  are  left  behind,; 
They  have  within  thefe  few  years  began  to  infeft  the  ifle  of 
Col ,  where  being  left  by  fome  trading  vefitl,  they  have  in- 
Creafed  for  want  of  weafels  to  oppofe  them. 

The  inhabitants  of  Sky ,  and  of  the  other  iflands,  which 
I  have  feen,  are  commonly  of  the  middle  ftature,  with  fewer 
among  them  very  tall  or  very  fhort,  than  are  feen  in  Eng¬ 
land  ;  Or  perhaps,  as  their  numbers  are  fmall,  the 
chances  of  any  deviation  from  the  common  meafure  are 
neceffarily  few.  The  tailed:  men  that  I  faw  are  among  thofe 
of  higher  rank.  In  regions  of  barrennefs  and  fcarcity,  the 
human  race  is  hindered  in  its  growth  by  the  fame  caufes  as 
other  animals. 

The  ladies  have  as  much  beauty  here  as  in  other  places, 
but  bloom  and  foftnefs  are  not  to  be  expected  among  the 
lower  claffes,  whofe  faces  are  expofed  to  the  rudenefs  of  the 
climate,  and  whofe  features  are  fometimes  contradled  by 
want,  and  fometimes  hardened  by  the  blafts.  Supreme 
beauty  is  feldom  found  in  cottages  or  work-fhops,  even 
where  no  real  hatdfhips  are  fufFered.  To  expand  the  hu¬ 
man  face  to  its  full  perfe£tion,  it  feems  neceffary  that  the 
mind  (hould  co-operate  by  placidnefs  of  content,  or  con- 
fcioufnefs  of  fuperiority. 

Their  ftrength  is  proportionate  to  their  fi2e,  but  they  are 
accuftomed  to  run  upon  rough  ground,  and  therefore  can 
with  great  agility  Ikip  over  the  bog,  or  clamber  the  moun¬ 
tain.  For  a  campaign  in  the  waftes  of  America ,  foldiers 
better  qualified  could  not  have  been  found.  Having  little 
work  to  do,  they  are  not  Willing,  nor  perhaps  able,  to  en¬ 
dure  a  long  continuance  of  manual  labour,  and  arc  therefore 
confidered  as  habitually  idle. 

Having  never  been  fupplied  With  thofe  accommodations, 
Which  life  extenfively  diverfified  with  trades  affords,  they 
fupply  their  wants  by  very  infufficient  fhifts,  and  endure 
many  inconveniencies,  which  a  little  attention  would  eafily 
relieve.  I  have  feen  a  horfe  carrying  home  the  harveft  on  a 
crate.  Under  his  tail  was  a  flick  for  a  crupper,  held  at  the 
Vol.  IV.  I  j  two' 
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two  ends  by  twifts  of  ftraw.  Hemp  will  grow  in  their 
iflands,  and  therefore  ropes  may  be  had.  If  they  wanted 
hemp,  they  might  make  better  cordage  of  rufhes,  or  per¬ 
haps  of  nettles,  than  of  ftraw. 

Their  method  of  life  neither  fecures  them  perpetual  health, 
nor  expofes  them  to  any  particular  difeafe'S.  There  are  phy- 
fitifans  in  the  iflands,  who,  I  believe,  all  pradfife  chirurgery, 
and  all  compound  their  own  medicines. 

It  is  generally  fuppofed,  that  life  is  longer  in  places  where 
there  are  few  opportunities  of  luxury  •,  but  I  found  no  in- 
ftance  here  of  extraordinary  longevity.  A  cottager  grows 
old  over  his  oaten  cakes,  like  a  citizen  at  a  turtle  feaft.  He 
is  indeed  feldom  incommoded  by  corpulence.  Poverty  pre- 
ferves  him  from  linking  under  the  burden  of  himfelf,  but  he 
efcapes  no  other  injury  of  time.  Inftances  of  long  life  are 
often  related,  which  thofe  who  hear  them  are  more  willing 
to  credit  than  examine.  To  be  told  that  any  man  has  at¬ 
tained  a  hundred  years,  gives  hope  and  comfort  to  him  who 
ftands  trembling  on  the  brink  of  his  own  climadferick. 

Length  of  life  is  diftributed  impartially  to  very  different 
modes  of  life  in  very  different  climates  ;  and  the  mountains 
have  no  greater  examples  of  age  and  health  than  the  low 
lands,  where  I  was  in  troduced  to  two  ladies  of  high  quality  ; 
one  of  whom,  in  her  ninety-fourth  year,  prefided  at  her 
table  with  the  full  exercife  of  all  her  powers  ;  and  the  other 
has  attained  her  eighty-fourth,  without  any  diminution  of 
her  vivacity,  and  with  little  reafon  to  accufe  time  of  depre¬ 
dations  on  her  beauty. 

In  the  iflands,  as  In  moft  other  places,  the  inhabitants  are 
of  different  rank,  and  one  does  not  encroach  here  upon 
another.  Where  there  is  no  commerce  nor  manufacture, 
he  that  is  born  poor  can  fcarcely  become  rich  ;  and  if  none 
are  able  to  buy  eftateSj  he  that  is  born  to  land  cannot  anni¬ 
hilate  his  family  by  felling  it.  This  was  once  the  ftate  of 
thefe  countries.  Perhaps  there  is  no  example,  till  within  a 
century  and  half,  of  any  family  whofe  eftates  was  alienated 
otherwife  than  by  violence  or  forfeiture.  Since  money  has 
been  brought  amongft  them,  they  have  found,  like  others,, 
the  art  of  fpending  more  than  they  receive;  and  I  faw  with 
grief  the  chief  of  a  very  ancient  clan,  whofe  ifland  was- 
condemned  by  law  to  be  fold  for  the  fatisfadfion  of  his 
creditors. 
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The  name  of  higheft:  dignity  is  Laird,  of  which  there  are 
in  the  extenfive  ifle  of  Sky  only  three,  Macdonald,  Macleod , 
and  Mackinnon.  The  laird  is  the  original  owner  of  the  land, 
whofe  natural  power  mull  be  very  greet,  where  no  man 
lives  but  by  agriculture  ;  and  where  the  produce  of  the  land 
is  not  conveyed  through  the  labyrinths  of  traffick,  but  pafi'es 
diredlly  from  the  hand  that  gathers  it  to  the  mouth  that  eats 
it.  The  laird  has  all  thofe  in  his  power  that  lives  upon  his 
farms.  Kings  can,  for  the  mod  part,  only  exalt  or  degrade. 
The  laird  at  pleafure  can  feed  or  ftarve,  can  give  bread,  or 
withhold  it.  This  inherent  power  was  yet  {Lengthened  by 
the  kindnefs  of  confanguinity,  and  the  reverence  of  patri¬ 
archal  authority.  The  laird  was  the  father  of  the  clan,  and 
his  tenants  commonly  bore  his  name.  And  to  thefe  prin¬ 
ciples  of  original  command  was  added,  for  many  ages,  an 
exclufive  right  of  legal  jurifdidtion. 

This  multifarious  and  extenfive  obligation  operated  with 
force  fcarcely  credible.  Every  duty,  moral  or  political,  was 
abforbed  in  affedlion  and  adherence  to  the  chief.  Not  many 
years  have  pafled  fince  the  clans  knew  no  lav/  but  the  laird’s 
will.  He  told  them  to  whom  they  fhould  be  friends  or  ene¬ 
mies,  what  king  they  fhould  obey,  and  what  religion  they 
fhould  profefs. 

When  the  Scots  fir  ft  rofe  in  arms  againft  the  fuccefiion  of 
the  houfe  of  Hanover,  Lovat,  the  chief  of  the  Frafers ,  was 
in  exile  for  a  rape.  The  Frafers  were  very  numerous,  and 
very  zealous  againft  the  government.  A  pardon  was  fent  to 
Lovat.  He  came  to  the  Englifh  camp,  and  the  clan  im¬ 
mediately  deferted  to  him. 

Next  in  dignity  to  the  laird  is  the  Tackfman  ;  a  large  taker 
or  leafe-holder  of  land,  of  which  he  keeps  parr  as  a  domain 
in  his  own  hand,  and  lets  part  to  under-tenants.  The 
tackfman  is  neceffarily  a  man  capable  of  fecuring  to  the  laird 
the  whole  rent,  and  is  commonly  a  collateral  relation. 
Thefe  tacks,  or  fubordinate  pofleflions,  were  long  confidered 
as  hereditary,  and  the  occupant  was  diftinguifhed  by  the 
name  of  the  place  at  which  he  refided.  He  held  a  middle, 
ftation,  by  which  the  higheft  and  the  loweft  orders  were 
eonnedled.  He  paid  rent  and  reverence  to  the  laird,  and 
received  them  from  the  tenants.  This  tenure  ftill  fubfifts, 
with  its  original  operation,  but  not  with  the  primitive  {labi¬ 
lity.  Since  the  iflanders,  no  longer  content  to  live,  have 
learned  the  defire  of  growing  rich,  an  ancient  dependent  is  in 
danger  of  giving  way  to  a  higher  bidder,  at  the  expence  of 
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domeftick  dignity  and  hereditary  power.  The  ftrangef,- 
whofe  money  buys  him  preference,  confiders  himfelf  as  pay¬ 
ing  for  all  that  he  has,  and  is  indifferent  about  the  laird’s 
honour  or  fafety.  The  commodioumefs  of  money  is  indeed 
great  •,  but  there  are  fome  advantages  which  money  cannot 
buy,  and  which  therefore  no  wife  man  will  by  the  love  of 
money  be  tempted  to  forego. 

I  have  found  in  the  higher  parts  of  Scotland,  men  not  de¬ 
fective  in  judgment  or  general  experience,  who  confider 
the  tackfman  as  a  ufelefs  burden  of  the  ground,  as  a  drone 
who  lives  upon  the  product  of  an  eftate,  without  the  right 
of  property,  or  the  merit  of  labour,  and  who  impoverifhes 
at  once  the  landlord  and  the  tenant.  The  land,  fay  they, 
is  let  to  the  tackfman  at  fix-pence  an  acre,  and  by  him  to  the 
tenant  at  ten-pence.  Let  the  owner  be  the  immediate  land¬ 
lord  to  all  the  tenants  if  he  fets  the  ground  at  eight-pence, 
he  will  increafe  his  revenue  by  a  fourth  part,  and  the 
tenant’s  burden  will  be  diminifhed  by  a  fifth. 

Thofe  who  purfue  this  train  of  reafoning,  feem  not  fuf- 
ficiently  to  inquire  whither  it  will  lead  them,  nor  to  know 
that  it  will  equally  fhow  the  propriety  of  fuppreffing  all 
wholefale  trade,  of  fhutting  up  the  {hops  of  every  man  who 
fells  what  he  does  not  make,  and  of  extruding  all  whofe 
agency  and  proht  intervene  between  the  manufacturer  and 
the  confumer.  They  may,  by  ftretching  their  underftand- 
ings  a  little  wider,  comprehend,  that  all  thofe  who,  by  un¬ 
dertaking  large  quantities  of  manufacture,  and  affording 
employment  to  many  labourers,  make  themfelves  confidered 
as  benefaCtors  to  the  publick,  have  only  been  robbing  their 
workmen  with  one  hand,  and  their  cuftomers  with  the  other. 
If  Crowley  had  fold  only  what  he  could  make,  and  all  his 
fmiths  had  wrought  their  own  iron  with  their  own  hammers, 
he  would  have  lived  on  lefs,  and  they  would  have  fold  their 
work  for  more.  The  falaries  of  fuperintendents  and  clerks 
would  have  been  partly  faved,  and  partly  {hared,  and  nails 
been  fometimes  cheaper  by  a  farthing  in  a  hundred.  But 
then  if  the  frnith  could  not  have  found  an  immediate  pur- 
chafer,  he  muff  have  deferted  his  anvil  ;  if  there  had  by  ac¬ 
cident  at  any  time  been  more  fellers  than  buyers,  the  work¬ 
men  muff  have  reduced  their  profit  to  nothing,  by  underfell¬ 
ing  one  another  ;  and  as  no  great  flock  could  have  been  in 
any  hand,  no  fudden  demand-  of  large  quantities  could  have 
been  anfwered,  and  the  builder  mull  have  flood  flill  till  the 
nailer  could  fuppiy  him. 
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According  to  thefe  fchemes,  univerfal  plenty  is  to  begin 
and  end  in  univerfal  mifery.  Hope  and  emulation  will  be 
utterly  extinguifhed ;  and  as  all  mult  obey  the  call  of  im¬ 
mediate  neccflity,  nothing  that  requires  extend ve  views, 
or  provides  for  diltant  ccnfequences,  will  ever  be  per¬ 
formed. 

To  the  fouthern  inhabitants  of  Scotland,  the  ftate  of  the 
mountains  and  the  iflands-  is  equally  unknown  with  that  of 
Borneo  or  Sumatra  :  of  both  they  have  only  heard  a  little,  and 
guefs  the  reft.  They  are  ftrangers  to  the  language  and 
the  manners,  to  the  advantages  and  wrants  of  the  people, 
whofe  life  they  would  model,  and  whofe  evils  they  would 
remedy. 

Nothing  is  lefs  difficult  than  to  procure  one  convenience 
by  the  forfeiture  of  another.  A  foldier  may  expedite  his 
march  by  throwing  away  his  arms.  To  banifh  the  tackfman 
is  eafy,  to  make  a  country  plentiful  by  diminifhing  the  peo¬ 
ple,  is  an  expeditious  mode  of  hufbandry ;  but  that  abun¬ 
dance,  wrhich  there  is  nobody  to  enjoy,  contributes  little  to 
human  happinefs. 

As  the  mind  muft  govern  the  hands,  fo  in  every  fociety 
the  man  of  intelligence  muft  divedT  the  man  of  labour.  If 
the  tackfmen  be  taken  away,  the  Hebrides  muft  in  their  pre- 
fent  ftate  be  given  up  to  groffiiefs  and  ignorance  ;  the 
tenant,  for  want  of  inftruftion,  will  be  unfkilful,  and  for 
want  of  admonition,  will  be  negligent.  The  laird,  in  thefe 
wide  eftates,  which  often  confift  of  iflands  remote  from  one 
another,  cannot  extend  his  perfonal  influence  to  all  his 
tenants ;  and  the  fteward  having  no  dignity  annexed  to  his 
character,  can  have  little  authority  among  men  taught  to 
pay  reverence  only  to  birth,  and  who  regard  the  tackfman 
as  their  hereditary  fuperior  •,  nor  can  the  fteward  have  equal 
zeal  for  the  profperity  of  an  eftate  profitable  only  to  the 
laird,  with  the  tackfman,  who  has  the  laird’s  income  in¬ 
volved  in  his  own. 

The  only  gentlemen  in  the  iflands  are  the  lairds,  the 
tackfmen,  and  the  minjfters,  wlio  frequently  improve  their 
livings  by  becoming  farmers.  If  the  tackfmen  be  banifhed, 
who  will  be  left  to  impart  knowledge,  or  imprefs  civility  ? 
The  laird  muft  always  be  at  a  diftance  from  the  greater  part 
of  his  lands  and  if  he  refides  at  all  upon  them,  muft  drag 
his  days  in  folitude,  having  no  longer  either  a  friend  or  a 
companion  ;  h1?  viE  therefore  depart  to  fome  more  com¬ 
fortable 
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fortable  refidence,  and  leave  the  tenants  to  the  wifdom  and 
mercy  of  a  factor. 

Of  tenants  there  are  different  orders,  as  they  have  greater 
or  lefs  ftock.  Land  is  fometimes  leafed  to  a  fmall  fellow- 
fhip,  who  live  in  a  duller  of  huts,  called  a  Tenant’s  Town, 
and  are  bound  jointly  and  feparately  for  the  payment  of  their 
rent.  Thefe,  I  believe,  employ  in  the  care  of  their  cattle 
and  the  labour  of  tillage,  a  kind  of  tenants  yet  lower  ;  who 
having  a  hut,  with  grafs  for  a  certain  number  of  cows  and 
fheep,  pay  their  rent  by  a  ftipulated  quantity  of  labour. 

The  condition  of  domeftick  fervants,  or  the  price  of  oc- 
cafional  labour,  I  do  not  know  with  certainty.  I  was  told 
that  the  maids  have  fheep,  and  are  allowed  to  fpin  for  their 
own  cloathing  •,  perhaps  they  have  no  pecuniary  wages,  or 
none  but  in  very  wealthy  families.  The  Hate  of  life,  which 
has  hitherto  been  purely  paftoral,  begins  now  to  be  a  little 
variegated  with  commerce  ;  but  novelties  enter  by  degrees, 
and  till  one  mode  has  fully  prevailed  over  the  other,  no 
fettled  notion  can  be  formed. 

Such  is  the  fyftem  of  infular  fubordination,  which  hav¬ 
ing  little  variety,  cannot  afford  much  delight  in  the  view, 
nor  long  detain  the  mind  in  contemplation.  The  inhabitants 
were  for  a  long  time  perhaps  not  unhappy  ;  but  their  con¬ 
tent  was  a  muddy  mixture  of  pride  and  ignorance,  an  indif¬ 
ference  for  pleafures  which  they  did  not  know,  a  blind  vene¬ 
ration  for  their  chiefs,  and  a  ftr ong  conviction  of  their  own 
importance. 

Their  pride  has  been  crufhed  by  the  heavy  hand  of  a  vin¬ 
dictive  conqueror,  whofe  feverities  have  been  followed  by 
laws,  which  though  they  cannot  be  called  cruel,  have  pro¬ 
duced  much  difcontent,  becaufe  they  operate  upon  the 
furface  of  life,  and  make  every  eye  bear  witnefs  to  fubjec- 
tion.  To  be  compelled  to  a  new  drefs  has  always  been 
found  painful. 

Their  chiefs  being  now  deprived  of  their  jurifdiCtion, 
have  already  loft  much  of  their  influence  ;  and  as  they 
gradually  degenerate  from  patriarchal  rulers  to  rapaci¬ 
ous  landlords,  they  will  divert  themfelves  of  the  little  that 
remains. 

That  dignity  which  they  derived  from  an  opinion  of  their 
military  importance,  the  law,  which  difarmed  them,  has 
abated.  An  old  gentleman,  delighting  himfelf  with  the 
recollection  of  better  days,  related,  that  forty  years  ago,  3 
chieftain  walked  out  attended  by  ten  or  twelve  followers, 

with 
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with  their  arms  rattling.  That  animating  rabble  has  now 
ceafed.  The  chief  has  loft  his  formidable  retinue  ;  and  the 
Highlander  walks  his  heath  unarmed  and  defencelefs,  with 
the  peaceable  fubmiffion  of  a  French  peafant,  or  Englijh 
cottager. 

Their  ignorance  grows  every  day  lefs,  but  their  know¬ 
ledge  is  yet  of  little  other  ufe  than  to  fhew  them  their 
wants.  They  are  now  in  the  period  of  education,  and  teel 
the  uneafinefs  of  difcipline,  without  yet  perceiving  the  be¬ 
nefit  of  inftrtuftion. 

The  laft  law,  by  which  the  Highlanders  are  deprived  of 
their  arms,  has  operated  with  efficacy  beyond  expeftation. 
Of  former  ftatutes  made  with  the  fame  defign,  the  execu¬ 
tion  had  been  feeble,  and  the  effedl:  inconfiderable.  Con¬ 
cealment  was  undoubtedly  pradlifed,  and  perhaps  often  with 
connivance.  There  was  tendernefs  or  partiality  on  one  fide, 
and  obftinacy  on  the  other.  But  the  law,  which  followed 
the  victory  of  Culloden ,  found  the  whole  nation  dejedled  and 
intimidated  ;  informations  were  given  without  danger  and 
without  fear,  and  the  arms  were  collefted  with  fuch  rigour, 
that  every  houfe  was  defpoiled  of  its  defence. 

To  difarm  part  of  the  Highlands ,  could  give  no  reason¬ 
able  occafion  of  complaint.  Every  government  rnuft  be 
allowed  the  power  of  taking  away  the  weapon  that  is  lifted 
againft  it.  But  the  loyal  clans  murmured,  with  fome  ap¬ 
pearance  of  juftice,  that,  after  having  defended  the  king, 
they  were  forbidden  for  the  future  to  defend  themfelves  ; 
and  that  the  fword  ffiould  be  forfeited,  which  had  been 
legally  employed.  Their  cafe  is  undoubtedly  hard,  but  in 
political  regulations,  good  cannot  be  complete,  it  can  only 
be  predominant. 

Whether  by  difarming  a  people  thus  broken  into  feveral 
tribes,  and  thus  remote  from  the  feat  of  power,  more  good 
than  evil  has  been  produced,  may  deferve  enquiry.  The  Su¬ 
preme  power  in  every  community  has  the  right  of  debarring 
every  individual,  and  every  fubordinate  fociety,  from  felf- 
defence,  only  becaufe  the  fupreme  power  is  able  to  defend 
them  ;  and  therefore  where  the  governor  cannot  a£i,  he  mull 
truft  the  fubjeft  to  a£t  for  himfelf.  Thefe  illands  might  be 
wafted  with  fire  and  fword  before  their  fovereign  would 
know  their  diftrefs.  A  gang  of  robbers,  fuch  as  has  been 
lately  found  confederating  themfelves  in  the  Highlands , 
might  lay  a  wide  region  under  contribution.  The  crew  of 
3  petty  privateer  might  land  on  the  largeft  and  molt  wealthy 
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of  the  iflands,  and  riot  without  controul  in  cruelty  and  wafie. 
It  was  obferved  by  one  of  the  chiefs  of  Skyt  that  fifty  armed 
men  might,  without  refiftance,  ravage  the  country.  Laws 
that  place  the  fubjects  in  fuch  a  ftate,  contravene  the  firft 
principles  of  the  compaU  of  authority  :  they  exadt  obedi¬ 
ence,  and  yield  no  protection. 

It  affords  a  generous  and  manly  pleafure  to  conceive  a 
little  nation  gathering  its  fruits  and  tending  its  herds  with 
fearlefs  confidence,  though  it  lies  open  on  every  fide  to  in- 
vafion,  where,  in  contempt  of  walls  and  trenches,  every 
man  fleeps  feeuvely  with  his  fword  befide  him ;  where  all 
on  the  firft  approach  of  hoftility  came  together  at  the  call 
to  battle,  as  at  a  fummons  to  a  feftal  fhow ;  and  commit¬ 
ting  their  cattle  to  the  care  of  thofe  whom  age  or  nature 
has  difabled,  engage  the  enemy  with  that  competition  for 
hazard  and  for  glory,  which  operate  in  men  that  fight  under 
the  eye  of  thofe,  whole  diflike  or  kindnefs  they  have  always 
confidered  as  the  greateft  evil  or  the  greateft  good. 

This  was,  in  the  beginning  of  the  prefent  century,  the 
ftate  of  the  Highlands.  Every  man  was  a  foldier,  who  par¬ 
took  of  national  confidence,  and  interefted  himfelf  in  nati¬ 
onal  honour.  To  lofe  this  fpirit,  is  to  lofe  what  no  fmall 
advantage  will  compenfate. 

It  may  likewife  deferve  to  be  enquired,  whether  a  great 
nation  ought  to  be  totally  commercial  ?  whether  amidlt  the 
uncertainty  of  human  affairs,  too  much  attention  to  one 
mode  of  happinefs  may  not  endanger  others  ?  whether  the 
pride  of  riches  muft  not  fometimes  have  recourfe  to  the  pro¬ 
tection  of  courage  ?  and  whether,  if  it  be  neceffary  to  pre- 
ferve  in  fome  part  of  the  empire  the  military  fpirit,  it  can 
fubfift  more  commodioufiy  in  any  place,  than  in  remote 
and  unprofitable  provinces,  where  it  can  commonly  do  little 
harm,  and  whence  it  may  be  called  forth  at  any  fudden 
exigence  ? 

It  muft  however  be  confeffed,  that  a  man,  who  places 
honour  only  in  fuccefsful  violence,  is  a  very  troublefome 
and  pernicious  animal  in  time  of  peace  •,  and  that  the  mar¬ 
tial  character  cannot  prevail  in  a  whole  people,  but  by  the 
diminution  of  all  other  virtues.  He  that  is  accuftomed  to 
xefolve  ali  right  into  conqueft,  will  have  very  little  tender- 
nefs  or  equity.  All  the  friendfhip  in  fuch  a  life  can  be 
only  a  confederacy  of  Lnvafion,  or  alliance  of  defence.  The 
ftrong  muft  fiourifh  by  force,  and  the  weak  fubfift  by 
ilratagem. 
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Till  the  Highlanders  loft  their  ferocity  with  their  arms, 
they  fuffered  from  each  other  all  that  malignity  could  di£h ate, 
or  precipitance  could  aft.  Every  provocation  was  revenged 
with  blood,  and  no  man  that  ventured  into  a  numerous 
company,  by  whatever  occafion  brought  together,  was  fure 
of  returning  without  a  wound.  If  they  are  now  expofed  to 
foreign  hoftilities,  they  may  talk  of  the  danger,  but  can  fel- 
dom  feel  it.  If  they  are  no  longer  martial,  they  are  no 
longer  quarrelfome.  Mifery  is  caufed  for  the  moft  part, 
not  by  a  heavy  crulh  of  difaftcr,  but  by  the  corrofion  of  lefs 
vifible  evils,  which  canker  enjoyment,  and  undermine  ie- 
curity.  The  vifit  of  an  invader  is  neceffariiy  rare,  but  do- 
meftick  anknofjties  allow  no  ceffation. 

The  abolition  of  the  local  jurifdiftions,  which  had  for  fo 
many  ages  been  exercifed  by  the  chiefs,  has  likewile  its  evil 
and  its  good.  The  feudal  conftitution  naturally  diffufed 
itfelf  into  long  ramifications  of  fubordinate  authority.  To 
this  general  temper  of  the  government  was  added  the  pecu¬ 
liar  form  of  the  country,  broken  by  mountains  into  many 
fub-divifions  fcarcely  acceftible  but  to  the  natives,  and 
guarded  by  paffes,  or  perplexed  with  intricacies,  through 
which  national  juftice  could  not  find  its  way. 

The  power  of  deciding  cohtroverfi.es,  and  of  punilhing 
offences,  as  fome  fuch  power  there  mull  always  be,  was  en- 
trufted  to  the  lairds  of  the  country,  to  thofe  whom  the 
people  confidered  as  their  natural  judges.  It  cannot  befup- 
pofed  that  a  rugged  proprietor  of  the  rocks,  unprincipled 
and  unenlightened,  was  a  nice  refolver  of  entangled  claims, 
or  very  exaft  in  proportioning  puniftiment  to  offences.  But 
the  more  he  indulged  his  own  will,  the  more  he  held  his 
vaffals  in  dependance.  Prudence  and  innocence,  without 
the  favour  of  the  chief,  conferred  no  fecurity  ;  and  crimes 
involved  no  danger,  when  the  judge  was  refolute  to  acquit. 

When  the  chiefs  were  men  of  knowledge  and  virtue,  the 
convenience  of  a  domeftick  judicature  was  great.  No  long 
journies  were  neceffary,  nor  artificial  delays  could  be  prac- 
tifed  ;  the  charafter,  the  alliances,  and  intereft  of  the  liti¬ 
gants  were  known  to  the  court,  and  all  falfe  pretences  were 
cafily  detefted.  The  fentence,  when  it  was  paft,  could  not 
he  evaded ;  the  power  of  the  laird  fuperfeded  formali¬ 
ties,  and  juftice  could  not  be  defeated  by  intereft  or  ftra- 
tagem. 

I  doubt  not  but  that  Once  the  regular  judges  have  made 
their  circuits  through  the  whole  country,  right  has  been 
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every  where  more  wifely  and  more  equally  diftributed  ;  the 
complaint  is,  that  litigation  is  grown  troublefome,  and  that 
the  magiftrates  are  too  few,  and  therefore  often  too  remote 
for  general  convenience. 

Many  of  the  fmaller  iflands  have  no  legal  officer  within 
them.  I  once  afked,  if  a  crime  fhould  be  committed,  by 
what  authority  the  offender  could  be  feized  ?  and  was  told, 
that  the  laird  would  exert  his  right ;  a  right  which  he  muft 
now  ufurp,  but  which  furely  neceffity  muft  vindicate,  and 
which  is  therefore  yet  exercifed  in  lower  degrees,  by  forne 
of  the  proprietors,  when  legal  proceffes  cannot  be  ob¬ 
tained. 

In  all  greater  queftions,  however,  there  is  now  happily 
an  end  to  all  fear  or  hope  from  malice  or  from  favour.  The 
roads  are  fecure  in  thofe  places  through  which,  forty  years 
ago,  no  traveller  could  pafs  without  a  convoy.  All  trials  of 
right  by  the  fword  are  forgotten,  and  the  mean  are  in  as 
little  danger  from  the  powerful  as  in  other  places.  No 
fcheme  of  policy  has,  in  any  country,  yet  brought  the  rich 
and  poor  on  equal  terms  into  courts  of  judicature.  Perhaps 
experience,  improving  on  experience,  may  in  time  ef¬ 
fect  it. 

Thofe  who  have  long  enjoyed  dignity  and  power,  ought 
not  to  lofe  it  without  fome  equivalent.  There  was  paid  to 
the  chiefs  by  the  publick,  in  exchange  for  their  privileges, 
perhaps  a  fum  greater  than  moft  of  them  had  ever  poflefied, 
which  excited  a  thirft  for  riches,  of  which  it  fhewed  them 
the  ufe.  When  the  power  of  birth  and  ftation  ceafes,  no 
hope  remains  but  from  the  prevalence  of  money.  Power 
and  wealth  fupply  the  place  of  each  other.  Power  confers 
the  ability  of  gratifying  our  defire  without  the  conl'ent  of 
others.  Wealth  enables  us  to  obtain  the  eonfent  of  others 
to  our  gratification.  Power  fimply  confidered,  whatever  it 
confers  on  one,  muft  take  from  another.  Wealth  enables 
its  owner  to  give  to  others,  by  taking  only  from  himfelf. 
Power  pleafes  the  violent  and  proud :  wealth  delights  the 
placid  and  the  timorous.  Youth  therefore  flies  at  power, 
and  age  grovels  after  riches. 

The  chiefs,  diverted  of  their  prerogatives,  neceffarily 
turned  their  thoughts  to  the  improvement  of  their  revenues, 
and  expett  more  rent,  as  they  have  lefs  homage.  The 
tenant,  who  is  far  from  perceiving  that  his  condition  is 
made  better  in  the  fame  proportion  as  that  of  his  landlord 
is  made  worfe,  does  not  immediately  fee  why  his  induftry 
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■is  to  be  taxed  more  heavily  than  before.  He  refufes  to  pay 
the  demand,  and  is  ejeffed  ;  the  ground  is  then  let  to  a 
ftranger  who  perhaps  brings  a  larger  ftock,  but  who,  taking 
the  land  at  its  full  price,  treats  with  the  laird  upon  equal 
terms,  and  confiders  him  not  as  a  chief,  but  as  a  trafficker 
•in  land.  Thus  the  eitate  perhaps  is  improved,  but  the  clan 
is  broken. 

It  feems  to  be  the  general  opinion,  that  the  rents  have 
been  raifed  with  too  much  eagernels.  Some  regard  mull  be 
paid  to  prejudice.  Thofe  who  have  hitherto  paid  but  little, 
will  not  fuddenly  be  perfuaded  to  pay  much,  though  they 
can  afford  it.  As  ground  is  gradually  improved,  and  the 
value  of  money  decreafes,  the  rent  may  be  raifed  without  any 
diminution  of  the  farmer’s  profits  ;  yet  it  is  neceffary  in  thefe 
countries,  where  the  ejection  of  a  tenant  is  a  greater  evil 
than  in  more  populous  places,  to  confider  not  merely  what 
the  land  will  produce,  but  with  what  ability  the  inhabitant 
can  cultivate  it.  A  certain  ftock  can  allow  but  a  certain 
payment ;  for  if  the  land  be  doubled,  and  the  ftock  re¬ 
mains  the  fame,  the  tenant  becomes  no  richer.  The  pro¬ 
prietors  of  the  Highlands  might  perhaps  often  increafe  their 
income,  by  fubdividing  the  farms,  and  allotting  to  every  oc¬ 
cupier  only  fo  many  acres  as  he  can  profitably  employ,  but 
that  they  want  people. 

There  feems  now,  whatever  be  the  caufe,  to  be  through 
a  great  part  of  the  Highlands  a  general  difcontent.  That 
adherence,  which  was  lately  profefled  by  every  man  to  the 
chief  of  his  name,  has  now  little  prevalence  ;  and  he  that 
cannot  live  as  he  defires  at  home,  liftens  to  the  tale  of  for¬ 
tunate  illands,  and  happy  regions,  where  every  man  may 
have  land  of  his  own,  and  eat  the  produfif  of  his  labour 
without  a  fuperior. 

Thofe  who  have  obtained  grants  of  American  lands,  have, 
as  is  well  known,  invited  fettlers  from  all  quarters  of  the 
globe  ;  and  among  other  places,  where  oppreffion  might 
produce  a  wiffi  for  new  habitations,  their  emiffaries  would 
not  fail  to  try  their  perfuafions  in  the  ifles  of  Scotland,  where 
at  the  time  when  the  clans  were  newly  difunited  from  their 
chiefs,  and  exafperated  by  unprecedented  exablions,  it  is  no 
wonder  that  they  prevailed. 

Whether  the  mifchiefs  of  emigration  w'ere  immediately 
perceived,  maybe  juftly  queftioned.  They  who  wentfirft, 
were  probably  fuch  as  could  beft  be  fpared  ;  but  the  accounts 
fent  by  the  earlieft  adventurers,  whether  true  or  falfe,  in¬ 
clined 


dined  many  to  follow  them  ;  and  whole  neighbourhoods 
formed  parties  for  removal ;  fo  that  departure  from  their 
native  country  is  no  longer  exile.  He  that  goes  thus  accom¬ 
panied,  carries  with  him  all  that  makes  life  pleafant. 
He  fits  down  in  a  better  climate,  furrounded  by  his  kindred 
and  his  friends  :  they  carry  with  them  their  language,  their 
opinions,  their  popular  fongs,  and  hereditary  merriment : 
they  change  nothing  but  the  place  of  their  abode  ;  and  of 
that  change  they  perceive  the  benefit. 

This  is  the  real  effect  of  emigration,  if  thofe  that  go  away 
together  fettle  on  the  fame  fpot,  and  preferve  their  ancient 
union.  But  fome  relate  that  thefe  adventurous  vifitants  of 
unknown  regions,  after  a  voyage  paffed  in  dreams  of  plenty 
and  felicity,  are  difperfed  at  laft  upon  a  fylvan  wildemefs, 
where  their  fir  it  years  muff  be  fpent  in  toil,  to  clear  the 
ground  which  is  afterwards  to  be  tilled,  and  that  the  whole 
effedt  of  their  undertaking  is  only  more  fatigue  and  equal 
fcarcity. 

Both  accounts  may  be  fufpedted.  Thofe  who  are  gone 
will  endeavour  by  every  art  to  draw  others  after  them  ;  for 
as  their  numbers  are  greater,  they  will  provide  better  for 
themfelves.  When  Nova  Scotia  was  firft  peopled,  I  remem¬ 
ber  a  letter,  publilhed  under  the  chara£ter  of  a  New  Planter, 
who  related  how  much  the  climate  put  him  in  mind  of  Italy. 
Such  intelligence  the  Hebridians  probably  receive  from  their 
tranfmarine  correfpondents;  But  with  equal  temptations 
of  intereft,  2nd  perhaps  with  no  greater  nicenefs  of  veracity, 
the  owners  c t  the  iflands  fpread  {lories  of  American  hard- 
thips  to  keep  their  people  content  at  home. 

Some  method  to  Hop  this  epidemick  defire  of  wandering, 
which  fpreads  its  contagion  from  valley  to  valley,  deferves 
to  be  fought  with  great  diligence.  In  more  fruitful  coun¬ 
tries,  the  removal  of  one,  only  makes  room  for  the  fuccef- 
fion  of  another  :  but  in  the  Hebrides,  the  lofs  of  an  inhabi¬ 
tant  leaves  a  lading  vacuity  ;  for  nobody  born  in  any  other 
parts  of  the  world  will  choofe  this  country  for  his  refidence  ; 
and  an  ifiand  once  depopulated  will  remain  a-defert,  as  long 
as  the  prefent  facility  of  travel  gives  every  one,  who  is  dis¬ 
contented  and  unfettled,  the  choice  of  his  abode. 

Let  it  be  enquired,  whether  the  fird  intention  of  thofe 
who  are  fluttering  on  the  wing,  and  collecting  a  flock  that 
they  may  take  their  flight,  be  to  attain  good,  or  to  avoid 
evil.  If  they  are  diffatisfied  with  that  part  of  the  globe, 
which  their  birth  has  allotted  them,  and  refolve  not  to  live 

without 
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without  the  pleafures  of  happier  climates;  if  they  long  for 
bright  funs,  and  calm  fkies,  and  flowery  fields,  and  fragrant 
gardens,  I  know  not  by  what  eloquence  they  can  be  per-* 
fuaded,  or  by  what  offers  they  can  be  hired  to  flay. 

But  if  they  are  driven  from  their  native  country  by  pofi- 
tive  evils,  and  difgufted  by  ill-treatment,  real  or  imaginary, 
it  were  fit  to  remove  their  grievances,  and  quiet  their  refent- 
ment ;  fince,  if  they  have  been  hitherto  undutiful  fubjedls, 
they  will  not  much  mend  their  principles  by  American  con- 
verfation. 

To  allure  them  into  the  army,  it  was  thought  proper  to 
indulge  them  in  the  continuance  of  their  national  drefs.  If 
this  conceflion  could  have  any  effedb,  it  might  eafily  be 
made.  That  diffimilitude  of  appearance,  which  was  fup- 
pofed  to  keep  them  diftindt  from  the  reft  of  the  nation, 
might  difmcline  them  from  coalefcing  with  the  Penfylvanians 
or  people  of  Connefticut.  If  the  reftitution  of  their  arms 
will  reconcile  them  to  their  country,  let  them  have  again 
thofe  weapons,  which  will  not  be  more  mifchievous  at  home 
than  in  the  Colonies.  That  they  may  not  fly  from  the  in- 
creafe  of  rent,  I  know  not  whether  the  general  good  does 
not  require  that  the  landlords  be,  for  a  time,  reftrained  in 
their  demands,  and  kept  quiet  by  penlions  proportionate  to 
their  lofs. 

To  hinder  infurredfion  by  driving  away  the  people,  and 
to  govern  peaceably,  by  having  no  fubjedfs,  is  an  expedient 
that  argues  no  great  profundity  of  politicks.  To  foften  the 
obdurate,  to  convince  the  miftaken,  to  mollify  the  refent- 
ful,  are  worthy  of  a  ftatefrnan  ;  but  it  affords  a  legiflator 
little  felf-applaufe  to  confider,  that  where  there  was  for¬ 
merly  an  infurrediion,  there  is  now  a  wildernefs. 

It  has  been  a  queftion  often  agitated  without  folution,  why 
thofe  northern  regions  are  now  fo  thinly  peopled,  which 
formerly  overwhelmed  with  their  armies  the  Roman  empire. 
The  queftion  fuppofes  what  I  believe  is'not  true,  that  they 
had  once  more  inhabitants  than  they  could  maintain,  and 
overflowed  only  becaufe  they  were  full. 

This  is  to  eftimate  the  manners  of  all  countries  and  ages 
by  our  own.  Migration,  while  the  ftate  of  life  was  unfet¬ 
tled,  and  there  was  little  communication  of  intelligence 
between  diftant  places,  was  among  the  wilder  nations  of 
Europe  capricious  and  cafual.  An  adventurous  projector 
heard  of  a  fertile  coaft  unoccupied,  and  led  out  a  colony  ;  a 
chief  of  renown  for  bravery,  called  the  young  men  toge¬ 
ther. 


tL.tr ,  and  led  them  out  to  try  what  fortune  would  prefent 
When  Cccfar  was  in  Gaul,  he  found  the  Helvetians  prepar¬ 
ing  to  go  they  knew  not  whither,  and  put  a  Hop  to  their 
motions.  They  fettled  again  in  their  own  country,  where 
they  were  fo  far  from  wanting  room,  that  they  had  accumu¬ 
lated  three  years  provifion  for  their  march. 

The  religion  of  the  north  was  military  •,  if  they  could  not 
find  enemies,  it  was  their  duty  to  make  them  :  they  travelled 
in  queft  of  danger,  and  willingly  took  the  chance  of  empire 
or  death.  If  their  troops  were  numerous,  the  countries  from 
which  they  wTere  colledbed  are  of  vaft  extent,  and  without 
much  exuberance  of  people  great  armies  may  be  railed  where 
every  man  is  a  foldier.  But  their  true  numbers  were  never 
known.  Thofe  w’ho  were  conquered  by  them  are  their 
hiftorians,  and  fbame  may  have  excited  them  to  fay,  that 
they  were  overwhelmed  with  multitudes.  To  count  is  a 
modern  practice,  the  ancient  method  was  to  guefs  :  and 
when  numbers  are  gueffed,  they  are  always  magnified. 

Thus  England  has  for  feveral  years  been  filled  with  the 
atchievements  of  feventv  thou  fan  d  Highlanders  employed  in 
America.  I  have  heard  from  an  Englijh  officer,  not  much 
inclined  to  favour  them,  that  their  behaviour  deferved  a- 
very  high  degree  of  military  praife  •,  but  their  number  has 
been  much  exaggerated.  One  of  tire  minifters  told  me, 
that  feventy  thoufand  men  could  not  have  been  found  in  all 
the  Highlands ,  and  that  more  than  twelve  thoufand  never 
took  the  field.  Thofe  that  went  to  the  American  war,  went 
to  deftruction.  Of  the  old  Highland  regiment,  confifting  of 
twelve  hundred,  only  feventy-fix  furvived  to  fee  their  coun¬ 
try  again. 

The  Gothick  fwavms  have  at  lead  been  multiplied  with 
equal  liberality.  That  they  bore  no  great  proportion  to  the 
inhabitants,  in  whofe  countries  they  fettled,  is  plain  from 
the  paucity  of  northern  words  now  found  in  the  provincial 
languages.  Their  country  was  not  deferted  for  want  of 
room,  becaufe  it  was  covered  with  forefts  of  vaft  extent  y 
and- the  firft  effect  of  plenitude  of  inhabitants  is  the  deftruc- 
tion  of  wood.  As  the  Europeans  fpread  over  America ,  the 
lands  are  gradually  laid  naked. 

I  would  not  be  underftood  to  fay,  that  neceffity  had  never 
any  part  in  their  expeditions.  A  nation,  whofe  agriculture 
is  fcanty  or  unlkilful,  may  be  driven  out  by  famine.  A  na¬ 
tion  of  hunters  may  have  exhaufted  their  game.  I  only  affirm 
that  the  northern  regions  were  not,  when  their  irruptions 
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fubdued  the  Romans ,  overpeopled  with  regard  to  their  real 
extent  of  territory,  and  power  of  fertility.  In  a  country 
fully  inhabited,  however  afterward  laid  wafte,  evident 
marks  will  remain  of  its  former  populoufnefs.  But  of 
Scandinavia  and  Germany ,  nothing  is  known  but  that  as  we 
trace  their  Hate  upwards  into  antiquity,  their  woods  were 
greater,  and  their  cultivated  ground  was  lefs. 

That  caufes  very  different  from  want  of  room  may  pro¬ 
duce  a  general  difpofition  to  feek  another  country,  is  ap¬ 
parent  from  the  prefent  conduct  of  the  Highlanders ,  who 
are  in  fome  places  ready  to  threaten  a  total  feceffion.  The 
numbers  which  have  already  gone,  though  like  other 
numbers  they  may  be  magnified,  are  very  great,  and  fuch 
as  if  they  had  gone  together  and  agreed  upon  any  certain 
fettlement,  might  have  founded  an  independent  govern¬ 
ment  in  the  depths  of  the  weftern  continent.  Nor  are 
they  only  the  loweft  and  moft  indigent  *,  many  men  of  confi- 
derable  wealth  have  taken  with  them  their  train  of  labourers 
and  dependants ;  and  if  they  continue  the  feudal  fcheme 
of  polity,  may  eftablifh  new  clans  in  the  other  hemif- 
phere. 

That  the  immediate  motives  of  their  defertion  mufl  be 
imputed  to  their  landlords,  may  be  reafonably  concluded, 
becaufe  fome  lairds  of  more  prudence  and  lefs  rapacity  have 
kept  their  vaffals  undiminifhed.  From  Raafay  only  one 
man  had  been  feduced,  and  at  Col  there  was  no  wifii  to  go 
away. 

The  traveller  who  comes  hither  from  more  opulent  coun¬ 
tries,  to  fpeculate  upon  the  remains  of  paftoral  life,  will 
not  much  wonder  that  a  common  Highlander  has  no  ftrong 
adherence  to  his  native  foil ;  for  of  animal  enjoyments,  or 
of  phyfical  good,  he  leaves  nothing  that  he  may  not  find 
again  wherefoever  he  may  be  thrown. 

The  habitations  of  men  in  the  Hebrides  may  be  diftinguifh- 
ed  into  huts  and  houfes.  By  a  houfe ,  I  mean  a  building  with 
©ne  ftory  over  another  •,  by  a  hut,  a  dwelling  with  only  one 
floor.  The  laird,  who  formerly  lived  in  a  caftle,  now  lives 
in  a  houfe ;  fometimes  fufficiently  neat,  but  feldom  very 
fpacious  or  fplendid.  The  tackl'men  and  the  minifters 
have  commonly  houfes.  Wherever  there  is  a  houfe,  the 
ftranger  finds  a  welcome,  and  to  the  other  evils  of  exter¬ 
minating  tackfmen  may  be  added  the  unavoidable  Deflation 
of  hofpitality,  or  the  devolution  of  too  heavy  a  burden  on 
the  minifters. 
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Of  the  houfes  little  can  be  faid.  They  are  final!,  and  by 
the  neceffity  of  accumulating  ftores,  where  there  are  fo  fe\V 
opportunities  of  purchafe,  the  rooms  are  very  heteroge- 
neoufly  filled.  With  want  of  cleanlinefs  it  were  ingratitude 
to  reproach  them.  The  fervants  having  been  bred  upon  the 
naked  earth,  think  every  floor  clean,  and  the  quick  fuccef- 
fion  of  guefts,  perhaps  not  always  over-elegant,  does  not  al¬ 
low  much  time  for  adjufting  their  apartments. 

Huts  are  of  many  gradations  ;  from  murky  dens,  to  com¬ 
modious  dwellings. 

The  wall  of  a  common  hut  is  always  built  without  mortar, 
by  a  Ikilful  adaptation  of  loofe  ftones.  Sometimes  perhaps  a 
double  wall  of  ftones  is  raifed,  and  the  intermediate  fpace 
filled  with  earth.  The  air  is  thus  completely  excluded. 
Some  walls  are,  I  think,  formed  of  turfs,  held  together  by 
a  wattle,  or  texture  of  twigs.  Of  the  meaneft  huts,  the 
firft  room  is  lighted  by  the  entrance,  and  the  fecond  by  the 
fmoke-hole.  The  fire  is  ufually  made  in  the  middles 
But  there  are  huts,  or  dwellings,  of  only  one  ftory,  in¬ 
habited  by  gentlemen,  which  have  walls  cemented  with 
mortar,  glafs  windows,  and  boarded  floors.  Of  thefe  all 
have  chimneys,  and  fome  chimneys  have  grates. 

The  houfe  and  the  furniture  are  not  always  nicely  fuited. 
We  were  driven  once,  by  miffing  a  paffage,  to  the  hut  of  a 
gentleman,  where,  after  a  very  liberal  fupper,  when  I  was 
conducted  to  my  chamber,  I  found  an  elegant  bed  of  Indian 
cotton,  fpread  with  fine  fheets.  The  accommodation  was 
flattering  ;  I  undreffed  myfelf,  and  felt  my  feet  in  the  mire. 
The  bed  ftood  upon  the  bare  earth,  which  a  long  courfe  of 
rain  had  foftened  to  a  puddle. 

In  paftoral  countries  the  condition  of  the  loweft  rank  of 
people  is  fufficiently  wretched.  Among  manufacturers, 
men  that  have  no  property  may  have  art  and  induftry,  which 
make  them  neceffary,  and  therefore  valuable.  But  where 
flocks  and  corn  are  the  only  wealth,  there  are  always  more 
hands  than  work,  and  of  that  work  there  is  little  in  which 
{kill  and  dexterity  can  be  much  diftinguifhed.  He  there¬ 
fore  who  is  born  poor  never  can  be  rich.  The  fon  merely 
occupies  the  place  of  the  father,  and  life  knows  nothing  of 
progreflion  or  advancement. 

The  petty  tenants,  and  labouring  peafants,  live  in  mifer- 
able  cabins,  which  afford  them  little  more  than  {belter  from 
the  ftorms.  The  boor  of  Norway  is  faid  to  make  all  his  own 
utenfils.  In  the  Hebrides,  whatever  might  be  their  inge¬ 
nuity, 
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riuity,  the  want  of  wood  leaves  them  no  materials.  They 
are  probably  content  with  fuch  accommodations  as  Hones 
of  different  forms  and  fizes  can  afford  them. 

Their  food  is  not  better  than  their  lodging.  They  feldom 
tafie  the  flefli  of  land  animals ;  for  here  are  no  markets* 
What  each  man  eats  is  from  his  own  flock.  The  great 
effedl  of  money  is  to  break  property  into  fmall  parts.  In 
towns,  he  that  has  a  fhilling  may  have  a  piece  of  meat  ;  but 
where  there  is  no  commerce,  no  man  can  eat  mutton  but 
by  killing  a  fheep. 

Fifh  in  fair  weather  they  need  not  want ;  but,  I  believe, 
man  never  lives  long  on  fifh,  but  by  confiraint ;  he  will 
rather  feed  upon  roots  and  berries. 

The  only  fewel  of  the  iflands  is  peat.  Their  wood  is  all 
confumed,  and  coal  they  have  not  yet  found.  Peafr  is  dug 
out  of  the  marfhes,  from  the  depth  of  one  foot  to  that  of 
fix.  That  is  accounted  the  bell  which  is  riearefl  the  furface. 
It  appears  to  be  a  mafs  of  black  earth  held  together  by  ve¬ 
getable  fibres.  I  know  not  whether  the  earth  be  bituminous, 
or  whether  the  fibres  be  not  the  only  combuflible  part  5 
which,  by  heating  the  interpofed  earth  red  hot,  make  a 
burning  mafs.  The  heat  is  not  very  ftrong  nor  lafiing.  The 
afhes  are  yellowifh,  and  in  a  large  quantity.  When  they 
dig  peat,  they  cut  it  into  fquare  pieces,  and  pile  it  up  to 
dry  befide  the  houfe.  In  fome  places  it  has  an  offenfive 
fmell.  It  is  like  wood  charked  for  the  fmith.  The  com¬ 
mon  method  of  making  peat  fires  is  by  heaping  it  on  the 
hearth  ;  but  it  burns  well  in  grates,  and  in  the  beft  houfes 
is  fo  ufed. 

The  common  opinion  is,  that  peat  grows  again  where  it 
has  been  cut ;  which,  as  it  feems  to  be  chiefly  a  vegetable 
fubflance,  is  not  unlikely  to  be  true,  whether  known  or  not 
to  thofe  who  relate  it. 

There  are  water  mills  in  Sky  and  Raafdy ;  but  where 
they  are  too  far  diflant,  the  houfe-wives  grind  their  oats 
with  a  quern,  or  hand-mill,  which  confifls  of  two  flones, 
about  a  foot  and  a  half  in  diameter  ;  the  lower  is  a  little 
convex,  to  which  the  concavity  of  the  upper  mult  be  fitted. 
In  the  middle  of  the  upper  Hone  is  a  round  hole,  and  on  one 
fide  is  a  long  handle.  The  grinder  fheds  the  corn  gradually 
into  the  hole  with  one  hand,  and  works  the  handle  round 
with  the  other.  The  corn  Aides  down  the  convexity  of  the 
lower  (tone,  and  by  the  motion  of  the  upper  is  ground  in 
itspaflage.  Thefe  Hones  are  found  in  Lockabar. 
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The  iflands  afford  few  pleafures,  except  to  the  hardy 
fportfman,  who  can  tread  the  moor  and  climb  the  mountain. 
The  diftance  of  one  family  from  another,  in  a  country 
where  travelling  has  fo  much  difficulty,  makes  frequent  in- 
tercourfe  impracticable.  Vifits  laft  feveral  days,  and  are 
commonly  paid  by  water  ;  yet  I  never  faw  a  boat  furnifhed 
with  benches,  or  made  commodious  by  any  addition  to  the 
firft  fabrick.  Conveniencies  are  not  miffed  where  they 
never  were  enjoyed. 

The  folace  which  the  bagpipe  can  give,  they  have  long 
enjoyed  ;  but  among  other  changes,  which  the  laft  revolu¬ 
tion  introduced,  the  ufe  of  the  bagpipe  begins  to  be  forgot¬ 
ten.  Some  of  the  chief  families  ftill  entertain  a  piper, 
whofe  office  was  anciently  hereditary.  Macrimmon  was 
piper  to  Maclcod,  and  Rankin  to  Maclean  of  Col. 

The  tunes  of  the  bagpipe  are  traditional.  There  has 
been  in  Sky,  beyond  all  time  of  memory,  a  college  of 
pipers,  under  the  direction  of  Macrimmon,  which  is  not 
quite  extinft.  There  was  another  in  Mull ,  fuperintended 
by  Rankin,  which  expired  about  fixteen  years  ago.  To 
thefe  colleges,  while  the  pipe  retained  its  honour,  the  ftu- 
dents  of  mufick  repaired  for  education.  I  have  had  my  din¬ 
ner  exhilarated  by  the  bagpipe,  at  Armidale ,  at  Dun  vegan, 
and  in  Col. 

The  genera]  converfation  of  the  iftanders  has  nothing 
particular.  I  did  not  meet  with  the  inquifitivenefs  of  which 
I  have  read,  and  fufpeCl:  the  judgment  to  have  been  raffily 
made.  A  ftranger  of  curiolity  comes  into  a  place  where  a 
ftranger  is  feldom  feen  :  he  importunes  the  people  with 
queftions,  of  which  they  cannot  guefs  the  motive,  and 
gazes  with  furprife  on  things  which  they,  having  had  them 
always  before  their  eyes,  do  not  fufpeft  of  any  thing  won¬ 
derful.  He  appears  to  them  like  fome  being  of  another 
world,  and  then  thinks  it  peculiar  that  they  take  their  turn 
to  inquire  whence  he  comes,  and  whither  he  is  going. 

The  iflands  were  long  unfurniffied  with  inftru£iion  for 
youth,  and  none  but  the  fons  of  gentlemen  could  have  any 
literature.  There  are  now  parochial  fchools,  to  which  the 
lord  of  every  manor  pays  a  certain  ftipend.  Here  the  child¬ 
ren  are  taught  to  read  ;  but  by  the  rule  of  their  hiftitution, 
they  teach  only  Englijh ,  fo  that  the  natives  read  a  language 
which  they  may  never  ufe  or  underftand.  If  a  pariffi,  which 
often  happens,  contains  feveral  iflands,  the  fchool  being 
but  in  one,  cannot  affift  the  reft.  This  is  the  ftate  of  Col , 
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which,  however,  is  more  enlightened  than  fome  other 
places  j  for  the  deficiency  is  fupplied  by  a  young  gentleman, 
who,  for  his  own  improvement,  travels  every  year  on  foot 
over  the  Highlands  to  the  feffion  at  Aberdeen  ;  and  at  his 
return,  during  the  vacation,  teaches  to  read  and  write  in 
his  native  ifland. 

In  Sky  there  are  two  grammar-fchools,  where  boarders 
are  taken  to  be  regularly  educated.  The  price  of  board  is 
from  three  pounds,  to  four  pounds  ten  {hillings  a  year, 
and  that  of  inftrudfion  is  half  a  crown  a  quarter.  But  the 
fcholars  are  birds  of  paffage,  who  live  at  fchool  only  in  the 
fummer ;  for  in  winter  provifions  cannot  be  made  for  any 
confiderable  number  in  one  place.  This  periodical  difperfion 
impreffes  ftrongly  the  fcarcity  of  thefe  countries. 

Having  heard  of  no  boarding-fchool  for  ladies  nearer  than 
Invemefs,  I  fuppofe  their  education  is  generally  domeftick. 
The  elder  daughters  of  the  higher  families  are  lent  into  the 
World,  and  may  contribute  by  their  acquifitiCns  to  the  im¬ 
provement  of  the  reft. 

Women  muft  here  ftudy  to  be  either  pleafing  or  ufeful. 
Their  deficiencies  are  feldom  fupplied  by  very  liberal  for¬ 
tunes.  A  hundred  pounds  is  a  portion  beyond  the  hope  of 
any  but  the  laird’s  daughter.  They  do  not  indeed  often 
give  money  with  their  daughters  ;  the  queftion  is,  How 
many  cows  a  young  lady  will  bring  her  hulband  ?  A  rich 
maiden  has  from  ten  to  forty ;  but  two  cows  are  a  decent, 
fortune  for  one  who  pretends  to  no  diftindtron. 

The  religion  of  the  iflands  is  that  of  the  kirk  of  Scotland. 
The  gentlemen  with  whom  I  converfed  are  all  inclined  to 
the  Eng/i/l)  liturgy  ;  but  they  are  obliged  to  maintain  the 
eftablilhed  minifter,  and  the  country  is  too  poor  to  afford 
payment  to  another,  who  muft  live  wholly  on  the  contribu¬ 
tion  of  his  audience. 

They  therefore  all  attend  the  worlhip  of  the  kirk,  as 
often  as  a  vifit  from  their  minifter,  or  the  pradficability  of 
travelling,  gives  them  opportunity  ;  nor  have  they  any  reafon 
to  complain  of  infufficient  paftors  ;  for  I  faw  not  one  in  the 
iflands,  whom  I  had  reafon  to  think  either  deficient  in  learn¬ 
ing,  or  irregular  in  life  ;  but  found  feveral  with  whom  I 
could  not  converfe  without  wifhing,  as  my  refpedl  increafed, 
that  they  had  not  been  prefbyterians. 

The  ancient  rigour  of  puritanifm  is  now  very  much  re¬ 
laxed,  though  all  are  net  yet  equally  enlightened.  I  fome- 
times  met  with  prejudices  fufficiently  malignant,  but  they 
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were  prejudices  of  ignorance.  The  minifters  in  the  iflancf  r 
had  attained  fuch  knowledge  as  may  juftly  be  admired  in 
men,  who  have  no  motive  to  ftudy,  but  generous  curiofity, 
or,  what  is  ftill  better,  defire  of  ufcfulnefs  5  with  fuch  po- 
litenefs  as  fo  narrow  a  circle  of  converfe  could  not  have  fup- 
plied,  but  to  minds  naturally  difpofed  to  elegance. 

Reafon  and  truth  will  prevail  at  laft.  The  mod  learned 
of  the  Scottijh  dodlors  would  now  gladly  admit  a  form  of 
prayer,  if  the  people  would  endure  it.  The  zeal  or  rage  of 
congregations  has  its  different  degrees.  In  fome  parifhes 
the  Lord’s  Prayer  is  fuffered  :  in  others  it  is  ftill  rejected  as 
a  form  ;  and  he  that  fhould  make  it  part  of  his  fupplication 
would  be  fufpedted  of  heretical  pravity. 

The  principle  upon  which  extemporary  prayer  was  ori¬ 
ginally  introduced,  is  no  longer  admitted.  The  minifter 
formerly,  in  the  effufion  of  his  prayer,  expedted  immedi¬ 
ate,  and  perhaps  perceptible  mfpiration,  and  therefore 
thought  it  his  duty  not  to  think  before  what  he  fhculd  fay. 
It  is  now  univerfally  confeffed,  that  men  pray  as  they 
(peak  on  other  occafions,  according  to  the  general  meafure 
of  their  abilities  and  attainments.  Whatever  each  may  think 
of  a  form  pvefcribed  by  another,  he  cannot  but  believe  that 
he  can  himfelf  compofe  by  ftudy  and  meditation  a  better 
prayer  than  will  rife  in  his  mind  at  a  fudden  call  ;  and  if  he 
has  any  hope  of  fupernatural  help,  why  may  he  not  as  well 
receive  it  when  he  writes  as  when  he  fpeaks  ? 

In  the  variety  of  mental  powers,  fome  muff  perform  ex¬ 
temporary  prayer  with  much  imperfeftion  ;  and  in  the 
eagernefs  and  rafhnefs  of  contradi£!ory  opinions,  if  pub- 
lick  liturgy  be  left  to  the  private  judgment  of  every  minifter, 
the  congregation  may  often  be  offended  or  milled. 

There  is  in  Scotland,  as  among  ourfelves,  a  reftlefs'  fuf- 
picion  of  popifh  machinations,  and  a  clamour  cf  numerous 
converts  to  the  Romifh  religion.  The  report  is,  I  believe, 
in  both  parts  of  the  ifland  equally  falfe.  The  Romifh  reli¬ 
gion  is  profefied  only  in  Egg  and  Canna,  two  fhYall  iflands, 
into  which  the  reformation  never  made  its  way.  If  any 
milhonaries  are  bufy  in  the  Highlands ,  their  zeal  entitles 
them  to  refpedf,  even  from  thofe  wdio  cannot  think  favour¬ 
ably  of  their  dotftnne. 

The  political  tenets  of  the  iilanders  I  was  not  curious  to 
inveftigate,  and  they  were  not  eager  to  obtrude.  Their 
converfation  is  decent  and  incffermve.  They  difdain  to 
drink  for  their  principles,  and  there  is  no  difaffeclion.  at 
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their  tables.  I  never  heard  a  health  offered  by  a  Highlander 
that  might  not  have  circulated  with  propriety  within  the 
precindts  of  the  king’s  palace. 

Legal  government  has  yet  fomething  of  novelty  to  which 
they  cannot  perfectly  conform.  The  ancient  fpirit  that  ap¬ 
pealed  only  to  the  fword,  is  yet  among  them.  The  tenant 
of  Scalpa,  an  ifland  belonging  to  Macdonald,  took  no  care 
to  bring  his  rent ;  when  the  landlord  talked  of  exa£fing  pay¬ 
ment,  he  declared  his  refolution  to  keep  his  ground  and 
drive  all  intruders  from  the  ifland,  and  continued  to  feed 
his  cattle  as  on  his  own  land,  till  it  became  neceffary  for 
the  fheriff  to  diflodge  him  by  violence. 

The  various  kinds  of  fuperftition  which  prevailed  here,  as 
in  all  other  regions  of  ignorance,  are  by  the  diligence  of  the 
minifters  almofl  extirpated. 

Of  Brawny,  mentioned  by  Martin,  nothing  has  been 
heard  for  many  years.  Brawny  was  a  fturdy  fairy  ;  who,  if 
he  was  fed,  and  kindly  treated,  would,  as  they  laid,  do  a 
great  deal  of  work.  They  now  pay  him  no  wages,  and  are 
content  to  labour  for  themfelves. 

In  Troda,  within  thefe  three-and-thirty  years,  milk  was 
put  every  Saturday  for  Greogach,  or  the  Old  Man  with  the 
Long  Beard.  Whether  Greogach  was  courted  as  kind,  or 
dreaded  as  terrible,  whether  they  meant,  by  giving  him  the 
milk,  to  obtain  good  or  avert  evil,  I  was  not  informed. 
The  minifter  is  now  living  by  whom  the  pradlice  was  abo- 
lifhed. 

They  have  ftill  among  them  a  great  number  of  charms 
for  the  cure  of  different  difeafes  ;  they  are  all  invocations, 
perhaps  tranfmitted  to  them  from  the  times  of  popery,  which 
increafmg  knowledge  will  bring  into  difufe. 

They  have  opinions,  which  cannot  be  ranked  with  fuper¬ 
ftition,  becaufe  they  regard  only  natural  effects.  They  ex- 
pe£t  better  crops  of  grain,  by  fowing  their  feed  in  the  moon’s 
increafe.  The  moon  has  great  influence  in  vulgar  philofo- 
phy.  In  my  memory  it  was  a  precept  annually  given  in  one 
of  the  Englijh  almanacks,  to  kill  hogs  when  the  moon  was  in- 
creajing,  arid  the  bacon  would  prove  the  better  in  boiling. 

We  fhouldhave  had  little  claim  to  the  praife  of  curiofity, 
if  we  had  not  endeavoured  with  particular  attention  to  ex¬ 
amine  the  queftion  of  the  Second  Sight.  Of  an  opinion  re¬ 
ceived  for  centuries  by  a  whole  nation,  and  fuppol'ed  to  be 
confirmed  through  its  whole  defcent  by  a  feries  of  fuccel- 
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Eve  facts,  it  is  defirable  that  the  truth  Ihould  be  eftablilhed, 
or  the  fallacy  detedled. 

The  Second  Sight  is  an  impreffion  made  either  by  the  mind 
upon  the  eye,  or  by  the  eye  upon  the  mind,  by  which  things 
diftant  or  future  are  perceived,  and  feen  as  if  they  were 
prefent.  A  man  on  a  journey  far  from  home  falls  from  his 
horfe ;  another,  who  is  perhaps  at  work  about  the  houfe, 
fees  him  bleeding  on  the  ground,  commonly  with  a  land- 
fcape  of  the  place  where  the  accident  befalls  him.  Anorher 
feer,  driving  home  his  cattle,  or  wandering  in  idlenefs,  or 
muling  in  the  funffiine,  is  fuddenly  furprifed  by  the  appear¬ 
ance  of  a  bridal  ceremony,  or  funeral  proceffion,  and  counts 
the  mourners  or  attendants,  of  whom,  if  he  knows  them, 
he  relates  the  names,  if  he  knows  them  not,  he  can  defcribe 
the  drelfes.  Things  diftant  are  feen  at  the  inftant  when 
they  happen.  Of  things  future  I  know  not  that  there  is 
any  rule  for  determining  the  time  between  the  fight  and  the 
event. 

This  receptive  faculty,  for  power  it  cannot  be  called,  is 
neither  voluntary  nor  conftant.  The  appearances  have  no 
dependence  upon  choice  :  they  cannot  be  fummoned,  de¬ 
tained,  or  recalled.  The  impreffion  is  fudden,  and  the 
effect:  often  painful. 

By  the  term  Second  Sight,  feems  to  be  meant  a  mode  of 
feeing,  fuperadded  to  that  which  nature  generally  bellows 
In  the  Earfe  it  is  called  T^Jch ;  which  fignifies  likewife  a 
fpectre,  or  a  vifion.  I  know  not,  nor  is  it  likely  that  the 
Highlanders  ever  examined,  whether  by  Taifch ,  ufed  for 
Second  Sight ,  they  mean  the  power  of  feeing,  or  the  thing 
feen. 

I  do  not  find  it  to  be  true,  as  it  is  reported,  that  to  the 
Second  Sight  nothing  is  prefented  but  phantoms  of  evil. 
Good  feems  to  have  the  fame  proportion  in  thofe  vifionary 
feenes,  as  it  obtains  in  real  life  :  almoft  all  remarkable  events 
have  evil  for  their  balls  •,  and  are  either  miferies  incurred, 
or  miferies  efcaped.  Our  fenfe  is  fo  much  ftronger  of  what 
we  fuffer,  than  of  what  we  enjoy,  that  the  ideas  of  pain  pre¬ 
dominate  in  almoft  every  mind.  What  is  recollection  but  a 
revival  of  vexations,  or  hiftory  but  a  record  of  wars,  trea- 
fons,  and  calamities?  Death,  which  is  confidered  as  the 
greateft  evil,  happens  to  all.  The  greateft  good,  be  it  wha" 
it  will,  is  the  lot  but  of  a  part- 

That  they  fhould  often  fee  death  is  to  be  expected-,  be- 
caufe  death  is  an  event  frequent  and  important.  But  they 
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fee  likewife  more  pleafing  incidents,  A  gentleman  told  me, 
that  when  he  had  once  gone  far  from  his  own  ifland,  one 
of  his  labouring  fervants  prediffied  his  return,  and  defcribed 
the  livery  of  his  attendant,  which  he  had  never  worn  at 
home  ;  and  which  had  been,  without  any  previous  defign, 
occafionally  given  him. 

Our  defire  of  information  was  keen,  and  our  inquiry  fre¬ 
quent.  Mr.  Bofiveir s  franknefs  and  gaiety  made  every 
body  communicative  •,  and  we  heard  many  tales  of  thefe 
airy  {hows,  with  more  or  lefs  evidence  and  diixinftnefs. 

It  is  the  common  talk  of  the  Lowland  Scots,  that  the 
notion  of  the  Second  Sight  is  wearing  away  with  other  fuper- 
ftitions  ;  and  that  its  reality  is  no  longer  fuppofed,  but  by 
the  grofieft  people.  How  far  its  prevalence  ever  extended, 
or  what  ground  it  has  loft,  I  know  not.  The  iflanders  ox 
all  degrees,  whether  of  rank  or  underftanding,  umverlally 
admit  it,  except  the  minifters,  who  univerfally  deny  it,  and 
are  fufpeffied  to  deny  it,  in  confequence  of  a  fyftem,  againit 
conviction.  One  of  them  honeltly  told  me,  that  he  came 
to  Sky  with  a  refolution  not  to  believe  it. 

Strong  reafons  for  incredulity  will  readily  occur.  This 
faculty  of  feeing  things  out  of  fight  is  local,  and  commonly 
ufelefs.  It  is  a  breach  of  the  common  order  of  things, 
without  any  vifible  reafon  or  perceptible  benefit.  It  is 
afcribed  only  to  a  people  very  little  enlightened  ;  and  among 
them,  for  the  moll  part,  to  the  mean  and  ignorant. 

To  the  confidence  of  thefe  objections  it  may  be  replied, 
that  by  prefuming  to  determine  what  is  fit  and  what  is  be¬ 
neficial,  they  preluppofe  more  knowledge  of  the  univerfal 
fyftem  than  man  has  attained  ;  and  therefore  depend  upon 
principles  too  complicated  and  extenfive  for  our  compre- 
henfion  ;  and  that  there  can  be  no  fecurity  in  the  confe¬ 
quence,  when  the  premifes  are  not  underftood  ;  that  the 
Second  Sight  is  only  wonderful  becaufe  it  is  rare,  for,  con- 
fidered  in  itfelf,  it  involves  no  more  difficulty  than  dreams, 
or  perhaps  than  the  regular  exercife  of  the  cogitative  faculty; 
that  a  general  opinion  of  communicative  iinpulfes,  or  vifion- 
ary  reprefentations,  has  prevailed  in  all  ages  and  all  nations  ; 
that  particular  inftances  have  been  given,  with  fuch  evi¬ 
dence  as  neither  Bacon  nor  Bay/e  has  been  able  to  refill ;  that 
fudden  impreffions,  which  the  event  has  verified,  have  been 
felt  by  more  than  own  or  publilh  them  ;  that  the  Second 
Sight  of  the  Hebrides  implies  only  the  local  frequency  of  a 
power  which  is  no  where  totally  unknown  ;  and  that  where 
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we  are  unable  to  decide  by  antecedent  reafon,  we  mull  be 
content  to  yield  to  the  force  of  teftimonv. 

By  pretenfion  to  Second  Sight ,  no  profit  was  ever  fought 
or  gained.  It  is  an  involuntary  affection,  in  which  neither 
hope  nor  fear  are  known  to  have  any  part.  Thofe  who  pro- 
fefs  to  feel  it  do  not  boaft  of  it  as  a  privilege,  nor  are  con¬ 
sidered  by  others  as  advantageoufly  diftinguiihed.  They 
have  no  temptation  to  feign ;  and  their  hearers  have  no 
motive  to  encourage  the  impoflure. 

To  talk  with  any  of  thefe  feers  is  not  eafy.  There  is  one 
living  in  Sky,  with  whom  we  would  have  gladly  converted  ■, 
but  he  was  very  grofs  and  ignorant,  and  knew  no  Etiglijh. 
The  proportion  in  thefe  countries  of  the  poor  to  the  rich  is 
fuch,  that  if  we  fuppofe  the  quality  to  be  accidental,  it  can 
very  rarely  happen  to  a  man  of  education ;  and  yet  on  fuch 
men  it  has  fometimes  fallen.  There  is  now  a  fecond  fighted 
gentleman  in  the  Highlands ,  who  complains  of  the  terrors 
to  which  he  is  expofed. 

The  forefight  of  the  feers  is  not  always  prefcience  :  they 
are  impreffed  with  images,  of  which  the  event  only  fhews 
them  the  meaning.  They  tell  what  they  have  feen  to  others, 
who  are  at  that  time  not  more  knowing  than  themfelves,  but 
may  become  at  lafl  very  adequate  witneffes,  by  comparing 
the  narrative  with  its  verification. 

To  collect  fufficient  teflimonies  for  the  fatisfaclion  of  the 
publick,  or  of  ourfelves?  would  have  required  more  time 
than  we  could  bellow.  There  is,  again  ft  it,  the  feeming 
analogy  of  things  confufedly  feen,  and  little  underftood  ■, 
and  for  it,  the  indiftinct  cry  of  national  perfuafion,  which 
may  be  perhaps  refolved  at  laft  into  prejudice  and  tradition. 
I  never  could  advance  my  curiofity  to  conviction  ;  but  came 
away  at  laft  only  willing  to  believe. 

As  there  fubfifts  no  longer  in  the  ifiands  much  of  that 
peculiar  and  difcriminative  form  of  life,  of  which  the  idea 
had  delighted  our  imagination,  we  were  walling  to  liften  to 
fuch  accounts  of  paft  times  as  would  be  given  us.  But  we 
foon  found  what  memorials  were  to  be  expedted  from  an 
illiterate  people,  whofe  wvhole  time  is  a  feries  of  diftrefs  ■, 
where  every  morning  is  labouring  with  expedients  for  the 
evening ;  and  wmere  all  mental  pains  or  pleafure  arofe  from 
the  dread  of  winter,  the  expectation  of  fpring,  the  caprices 
of  their  chiefs,  and  the  motions  of  the  neighbouring  clans 
where  there  was  neither  fhame  from  ignorance,  nor  pride  in 
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knowledge ;  neither  curiofity  to  inquire,  nor  vanity  to 
communicate. 

The  chiefs  indeed  were  exempt  from  urgent  penury  and 
daily  difficulties  ;  and  in  their  houfes  were  preierved  what 
accounts  remained  of  pad  ages.  But  the  chiefs  were  fome- 
times  ignorant  and  carelefs,  and  fometimes  kept  bufy  by 
turbulence  and  contention  ;  and  one  generation  of  igno¬ 
rance  effaces  the  whole  feries  of  unwritten  hiitory.  Books 
are  faithful  repofitories,  which  may  be  a  while  negledted 
or  forgotten  ;  but  when  they  are  opened  again,  will  again 
impart  their  inftrudtion  :  memory,  once  Interrupted,  is  not 
to  be  recalled.  Written  learning  is  a  fixed  luminary,  which, 
after  the  cloud  that  had  hidden  it  has  pad;  away,  is  again 
bright  in  its  proper  ftation.  Tradition  is  but  a  meteor, 
wffiich,  if  once  it  falls,  cannot  be  rekindled. 

It  feems  to  be  univerfally  fuppofed,  that  much  of  the 
local  hiftory  was  preferred  by  the  bards,  of  whom  one  is 
faid  to  have  been  retained  by  every  great  family.  After 
thefe  bards  were  fome  of  rny  firft  inquiries  ;  and  I  received 
fuch  anfwers  as,  for  a  while,  made  me  pleafe  myielf  with 
my  increafe  of  knowledge  ;  for  I  had  not  then  learned  how 
to  eftimate  the  narration  of  a  Highlander. 

They  faid  that  a  great  family  had  a  hard  and  a  fenachi » 
who  were  the  poet  and  hlflorian  of  the  houfe  ;  and  an 
old  gentleman  told  me  that  he  remembered  one  of  each. 
Here  was  a  dawn  of  intelligence.  Of  men  that  had  lived 
within  memory,  fome  certain  knowledge  might  be  attained. 
Though  the  office  had  ceafed,  its  effedls  might  continue  jj 
the  poems  might  be  found,  though  there  was  no  poet. 

Another  converfation  indeed  informed  me,  that  the  fame 
man  was  both  bard  and  fenachi.  This  variation  difeouraged 
me  ;  but  as  the  praftice  might  be  different  in  different  times, 
or  at  the  fame  time  in  different  families,  there  was  yet  no 
reafon  for  fuppofing  that  1  muff  necellarily  fit  down  in  total 
ignorance. 

Soon  after  I  was  told  by  a  gentleman  who  is  generally  - 
acknowledged  the  greateft  mailer  of  Hcbridian  antiquities, 
that  there  had  indeed  once  been  both  bards  and  fenaehies  *, 
and  that  fenachi  fignified  the  man  of  talk ,  or  of  converfation  ; 
but  that  neither  bard  nor  fenachi  had  exifted  for  fome  cen¬ 
turies.  I  have  no  reafon  to  fuppofe  it  exactly  known  at 
what  time  the  cultom  ceafed,  nor  did  it  probably  ceale  in 
all  houfes  at  once.  But  whenever  the  practice  of  recitation 
was  difufed,  the  works,  whether  poetical  or  hlftorical, 
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perifhed  with  the  authors ;  for  in  thofe  times  nothing  had 
been  written  in  the  Earfe  language. 

Whe  ther  the  man  of  talk  was  a  hiftorian,  whofe  office  was 
to  tell  truth,  or  a  (lory-teller,  like  thofe  which  were  in  the 
laft  century,  and  perhaps  are  now  among  the  Irifj,  whofe 
trade  was  only  to  amufe,  it  now  would  be  vain  to  inquire. 

Mod  cf  the  domeftick  offices  -were,  I  believe,  hereditary  ; 
and  probably  the  laureat  of  a  clan  was  always  the  fon  of  the 
laft  laureat.  The  hiftory  of  the  race  could  no  otherwife  be 
communicated  or  retained  ;  but  what  genius  could  be  ex¬ 
pected  in  a  poet  by  inheritance  ? 

The  nation  was  wholly  illiterate.  Neither  bards  nor  fena- 
ehis  could  write  or  read  ;  but  if  they  were  ignorant,  there 
was  no  danger  of  detection ;  they  were  believed  by  thofe 
whofe  vanity  they  flattered. 

The  recital  of  genealogies,  which  has  been  confidered  as 
very  efficacious  to  the  prefervation  of  a  true  feries  of  an- 
ceftry,  was  anciently  made  when  the  heir  of  the  family 
came  to  manly  age.  This  practice  has  never  fubfifted  within 
time  of  memory,  nor  was  much  credit  due  to  fuch  rehearf- 
ers,  who  might  obtrude  fictitious  pedigrees,  either  to  pleafe 
their  matters,  or  to  hide  the  deficiency  of  their  own  me¬ 
mories. 

"Where  the  chiefs  of  the  Highlands  have  found  the  hif- 
tories  of  their  defeent  is  difficult  to  tell ;  for  no  Earfe  genea- 
logy  was  ever  written.  In  general  this  only  is  evident,  that 
the  principal  houfe  of  a  clan  mull  be  very  ancient,  and  that 
thofe  mutt  have  lived  long  in  a  place,  of  whom  it  is  not 
known  when  they  came  thither. 

Thus  hopelefs  are  all  attempts  to  find  any  traces  of  High- 
land  learning.  Nor  are  their  primitive  cuttoms  and  ancient 
manner  of  life  otherwife  than  very  faintly  and  uncertainly 
remembered  bv  the  prefent  race. 

The  peculiarities  which  ftrike  the  native  of  a  commercial 
country,  proceeded  in  a  great  meafure  from  the  want  of 
money.  To  the  fervants  and  dependants  that  were  not 
domefticks,  and,  if  an  eftimate  be  made  from  the  capacity 
of  any  of  their  old  houfes  which  I  have  feen,  their  domef¬ 
ticks  could  have  been  but  few,  were  appropriated  certain 
portions  of  land  for  their  fupport.  Macdonald  has  a  piece  of 
ground  yet,  called  the  Bards  or  Senachies  field.  When  a 
beef  was  killed  for  the  houfe,  particular  parts  were  claimed 
as  fees  by  the  feveral  officers,  or  workmen.  What  was  the 
right  of  each  I  have  not  learned.  The  head  belonged  to  the 
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fmith,  and  the  udder  of  a  cow  to  the  piper  ;  the  weaver  had 
likewife  his  particular  part  •,  and  fo  many  pieces  followed 
thefe  prefcriptive  claims,  that  the  laird’s  was  at  laft  but 
little. 

The  payment  of  rent  in  kind  has  been  fo  long  difufed  in 
England ,  that  it  is  totally  forgotten.  It  was  practifed  very 
lately  in  the  Hebrides ,  and  probably  {till  continues,  not  only 
at  St.  Hilda,  where  money  is  not  yet  known,  but  in  others 
of  the  l'maller  and  remoter  iflands.  It  were  perhaps  to  be 
defired,  that  no  change  in  this  particular  fhould  have  been 
made.  When  the  laird  could  only  eat  the  produce  of  his 
lands,  he  was  under  the  neceflity  of  refiding  upon  them  ; 
and  when  the  tenant  could  not  convert  his  flock  into  more 
portable  riches,  he  could  never  be  tempted  away  from  his 
farm,  from  the  only  place  where  he  could  be  wealthy. 
Money  confounds  fubordination,  by  overpowering  the  dil- 
tindtions  of  rank  and  birth,  and  weakens  authority,  by  fup- 
plying  power  of  refiftance,  or  expedience  for  efcape.  The 
feudal  fyftem  is  formed  for  a  nation  employed  in  agricul¬ 
ture,  and  has  neyer  long  kept  its  hold  where  gold  and  filver 
have  become  common. 

Their  arms  were  anciently  the  Glaymore,  or  great  two- 
handed  fword,  and  afterwards  the  two-edged  fword  and 
target,  or  buckler,  which  was  fuflained  on  the  left  arm. 
In  the  midft  of  the  target,  which  was  made  of  wood,  cover¬ 
ed  with  leather,  and  ftudded  with  nails,  a  {lender  lance, 
about  two  feet  long,  was  fometimes  fixed  ;  it  was  heavy  and 
cumberous,  and  accordingly  has  for  fome  time  paft  been 
gradually  laid  afide.  Very  few  targets  were  at  Culloden . 
The  dirk,  or  broad  dagger,  I  am  afraid,  was  of  more  ufe  in 
private  cjuarrels  than  in  battles.  The  Lochabpr  ax  is  only  a 
{light  alteration  of  the  old  EngliJlj  bill. 

After  all  that  has  been  faid  of  the  force  and  terrour  of  the 
Highland  fword,  I  could  not  find  that  the  art  of  defence 
was  any  part  of  common  education.  The  gentlemen  were 
perhaps  fometimes  fkilful  gladiators,  but  the  common  men 
had  no  other  powers  than  thofe  of  violence  and  courage. 
Yet  it  is  well  known,  that  the  onfet  of  the  Highlanders  wras 
very  formidable.  As  an  army  cannot  confift  of  philofophers, 
a  panick  is  eafily  excited  by  any  unwonted  mode  of  annoy¬ 
ance.  New'  dangers  are  naturally  magnified  ;  and  men 
accuftomed  only  to  exchange  bullets  at  a  diftance,  and  ra¬ 
ther  to  hear  their  enemies  than  fee  them,  are  difcouraged 
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and  amazed  when  they  find  themfelves  encountered  hand 
to  hand,  an  d  catch  the  gleam  of  fteel  flafhing  in  their  faces. 

The  Highland  weapons  gave  opportunity  for  many  exer¬ 
tions  of  perfonal  courage,  and  fometimes  for  fingle  combats 
in  the  field;  like  thefe  which  occur  fo  frequently  in  fabulous 
wars.  At  Falkirk ,  a  gentleman  now  living,  was,  I  fuppofe 
after  the  retreat  of  the  king’s  troops,  engaged  at  a  diftance 
from  the  reft  with  an  Irijh  dragoon.  They  were  both  lkilful 
iwordfmen,  and  the  ccnteft  was  not  eafily  decided  :  the 
dragoon  at  laft  had  the  advantage,  and  the  Highlander  called 
for  quarter  ;  but  quarter  was  refufed  him,  and  the  fight 
continued  till  he  was  reduced  to  defend  himfelf  upon  his 
knee.  At  that  inftant  one  of  the  Macleods  came  to  his  ref- 
cue  ;  who,  as  it  is  faid,  offered  quarter  to  the  dragoon,  but 
he  thought  himfelf  obliged  to  reject  what  he  had  before  re¬ 
fufed,  and,  as  battle  gives  little  time  to  deliberate,  was  im¬ 
mediately  killed. 

Funerals  were  formerly  folemnized  by  calling  multitudes 
together,  and  entertaining  them  at  great  expence.  This 
emulation  of  ufelefs  coft  has  been  for  fome  time  dil'couraged, 
and  at  laft  in  the  ifle  cf  Sky  is  aimed  fuppreffed. 

Of  the  Earfe  language,  as  I  underftand  nothing,  I  can- 
net  fay  more  than  I  have  been  told.  It  is  the  rude  fpeech 
of  a  barbarous  people,  who  had  few  thoughts  to  exprefs, 
and  were  content,  as  they  conceived  grofsly,  to  be  grofsly 
underftood.  After  what  has  been  lately  talked  of  Highland 
bards,  and  Highland  genius,  many  will  ftartle  when  they 
are  told,  that  the  Earfe  never  was  a  written  language  ;  that 
there  is  not  in  the  world  an  Earfe  manufeript  a  hundred  years 
old  ;  and  that  the  founds  of  the  Highlanders  were  never  ex- 
prelfed  by  letters,  till  fome  little  books  of  piety  were  tranf- 
lated,  and  a  metrical  verfion  of  the  Pfalms  was  made  by 
the  fynod  of  Argyle.  Whoever  therefore  now  writes  in 
this  language,  fpells  according  to  his  own  perception  of  the 
found,  and  his  own  idea  of  the  power  of  the  letters.  The 
JVelJh  and  the  Irijh  are  cultivated  tongues.  The  Weljh ,  two 
hundred  years  ago  infulted  their  EngliJJj  neighbours  for  the 
inftability  of  their  orthography ;  while  the  Earfe  merely 
floated  in  the  breath  of  the  people,  and  could  therefore  re¬ 
ceive  little  improvement. 

When  a  language  begins  to  teem  with  books,  it  is  tend¬ 
ing  to  refinement ;  as  thofe  who  undertake  to  teach 
others  muft  have  undergone  fome  labour  in  improving 
themfelves,  they  fet  a  proportionate  value  on  their  own 
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thoughts,  and  wilh  to  enforce  them  by  efficacious  expref- 
fions  ;  fpeech  becomes  embodied  and  permanent  v  different 
modes  and  phrafes  are  compared,  and  the  bed  obtains  an 
eftablifhment.  By  degrees,  one  age  improves  upon  another. 
Exadtnefs  is  firft  obtained,  and  afterwards  elegance.  But 
didtion,  merely  vocal,  is  always  in  its  childhood.  As  no 
man  leaves  his  eloquence  behind  him,  the  new  generations 
have  all  to  learn.  There  may  poffibly  be  books  without  a 
poliffied  language,  but  there  can  be  no  polifhed  language 
without  books. 

That  the  bards  could  n-ot  read  more  than  the  reft  of  their 
countrymen,  it  is  reafonable  to  fuppofe  •,  becaufe,  if  they 
had  read,  they  could  probably  have  written  ;  and  how  high 
their  compositions  may  reafonably  be  rated,  an  enquirer 
may  beft  judge  by  considering  what  ftores  of  imagery,  what 
principles  of  ratiocination,  what  comprehenfion  of  know¬ 
ledge,  and  what  delicacy  of  elocution  he  has  known  any 
man  attain  who  cannot  read.  The  ftate  of  the  bards  was 
yet  more  hopelefs.  He  that  cannot  read,  may  now  con- 
verfe  with  thofe  that  can ;  but  the  bard  was  a  barbarian 
among  barbarians,  who,  knowing  nothing  himfelf,  lived 
with  others  that  knew  no  more. 

There  has  lately  been  in  the  illands  one  of  thefe  illiterate 
poets,  who  hearing  the  Bible  read  at  church,  is  faid  to  have 
turned  the  facred  hiftory  into  verfe.  I  heard  part  of  a  dia¬ 
logue,  compofed  by  him,  tranllated  by  a  young  lady  in 
Mull ,  and  thought  it  had  more  meaning  than  I  expedted 
from  a  man  totally  uneducated ;  but  he  had  fome  oppor¬ 
tunities  of  knowledge  •,  he  lived  among  a  learned  people. 
After  all  that  has  been  done  for  the  inftrudtion  of  the 
Highlanders,  the  antipathy  between  their  language  and  li¬ 
terature  (till  continues ;  and  no  man  that  has  learned  only 
Earfe  is,  at  this  time,  able  to  read. 

The  Earfe  has  many  dia’edts,  and  the  words  ufed  in  fome 
illands  are  not  always  known  in  others.  In  literate  nations, 
though  the  pronunciation,  and  Sometimes  the  words  of  com¬ 
mon  fpeech,  may  differ,  as  now  in  England,  compared  with 
the  fouth  of  Scotland ,  yet  there  is  a  written  didtion, 
which  pervades  all  dialects,  and  is  underftood  in  every  pro¬ 
vince.  But  where  the  whole  language  is  colloquial,  he  that 
has  only  one  part,  never  gets  the  reft,  as  he  cannot  get  it 
but  by  change  of  refidence. 

In  an  unwritten  fpeech,  nothing  that  is  not  very  Short  is 
tranfmitted  from  one  generation  to  another.  Few  have  op¬ 
portunities 
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portunities  of  hearing  a  long  compofition  often  enough  tor 
learn  it,  or  have  inclination  to  repeat  it  fo  often  as  is  necef- 
fary  to  retain  it ;  and  what  is  once  forgotten  is  loft  for  ever. 
I  believe  there  cannot  be  recovered,  in  the  whole  Earfe 
language,  five  hundred  lines  of  which  there  is  any  evidence 
to  prove  them  a  hundred  years  old.  Yet  I  hear  that  the 
father  of  OJjlan  boafts  of  two  chefts  more  of  ancient  poetry, 
which  he  fupprefles,  becaufe  they  are  too  good  for  the  Eng- 

He  that  goes  into  the  Highlands  with  a  mind  naturally 
acquiefcent,  and  a  credulity  eager  for  wonders,  may  come 
back  with  an  opinion  very  different  from  mine  •,  for  the 
inhabitants,  knowing  the  ignorance  of  all  ftrangers  in  their 
language  and  antiquities,  perhaps  are  not  very  fcrupulous 
adherents  to  truth  ;  yet  I  do  not  fay  that  they  deliberately 
fpeak  ftudied  falfehood,  or  have  a  fettled  purpofe  to  deceive. 
They  have  enquired  and  confidered  little,  and  do  not  always 
feel  their  own  ignorance.  They  are  not  much  accuftomed 
to  be  interrogated  by  othets  -,  and  feem  never  to  have 
thought  upon  interrogating  themfelves  ;  fo  that  if  they  do 
not  know  what  they  tell  to  be  true,  they  likewife  do  not  dif- 
tin£fly  perceive  it  to  be  falfe. 

Mr.  Bofwell  was  very  diligent  in  his  enquiries ;  and  the 
refult  of  his  inveftigations  was,  that  the  anfwer  to  the  fe- 
cond  queftion  was  commonly  fuch  as  nullified  the  anfwer 
to  the  firft. 

We  were  a  while  told,  that  they  had  an  old  tranflation  of 
the  fcriptures  ;  and  told  it  till  it  would  appear  obftinacy  to 
enquire  again.  Yet  by  continued  accumulation  of  queftions 
we  found,  that  the  tranflation  meant,  if  any  meaning  there 
were,  was  nothing  elfe  than  the  lrijh  Bible. 

We  heard  of  manufcripts  that  were,  or  that  had  been,  in 
the  hands  of  fomebody’s  father,  or  grand-father  ;  but  at 
laft  we  had  no  reafon  to  believe  they  were  other  than  IriJIj. 
Martin  mentions  Irifj,  but  never  any  Earfe  manufcripts,  to 
be  found  in  the  iflands  in  his  time. 

I  fuppofe  my  opinion  of  the  poems  of  Qffian  is  already 
difcovered.  I  believe  they  never  exifted  in  any  other  form 
than  that  which  we  have  feen.  The  editor,  or  author, 
never  could  {hew  the  original  ;  nor  can  it  be  {hewn  by  any 
other ;  to  revenge  reafonable  incredulity,  by  refufing  evi¬ 
dence,  is  a  degree  of  infolence,  with  which  the  world  is 
not  yet  acquainted  and  ftubborn  audacity  is  the  laft  refuge 
of  guilt.  It  would  be  eafy  to  fhew  it  if  he  had  it ;  but 

whence 
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whence  could  it  be  had  ?  It  is  too  long  to  be  remembered, 
and  the  language  formerly  had  nothing  written.  He  has 
doubtlefs  inferred  names  that  circulate  in  popular  llories, 
and  may  have  tranflated  fome  wandering  ballads,  if  any  can 
be  found ;  and  the  names,  and  fome  of  the  images  being 
reco!le£ted,  make  an  inaccurate  ahditor  imagine,  by  the 
help  of  Caledonian  bigotry,  that  he  has  formerly  heard  the 
whole. 

I  alked  a  very  learned  minifter  in  Sky,  who  had  ufed  all 
arts  to  make  me  believe  the  genuinenefs  of  the  book,  whe¬ 
ther  at  laft  he  believed  it  himfelf  ?  but  he  would  not  anfwer. 
He  wifhed  me  to  be  deceived,  for  the  honour  of  his  country; 
but  would  not  diredbly  and  formally  deceive  me.  Yet  has  this 
man’s  teftimony  been  publicklv  produced,  as  of  one  that 
held  Fingal  to  be  the  work  of  OJJian. 

It  is  faid,  that  fome  men  of  integrity  profefs  to  have  heard 
parts  of  it,  but  they  all  heard  them  when  they  were  boys  ; 
and  it  was  never  faid  that  any  of  them  could  recite  fix  lines. 
They  remember  names,  and  perhaps  fome  proverbial  fenti- 
ments ;  and,  having  no  diftinft  ideas,  coin  a  refemblance 
without  an  original.  The  perfuaficn  of  the  Scots,  how¬ 
ever,  is  far  from  univerfal  ;  and  in  a  queftion  fo  capable  of 
proof,  why  fhould  doubt  be  fuffered  to  continue  ?  The  editor 
has  been  heard  to  fay,  that  part  of  the  poem  was  received 
by  him,  in  the  Saxon  chara&er.  He  has  then  found,  by 
fome  peculiar  fortune,  an  unwritten  language,  written  in  a 
character  which  the  natives  probably  never  beheld. 

I  have  yet  fuppofed  no  impofture  but  in  the  publifher  ; 
yet  I  am  far  from  certainty,  that  fome  tranflations  have  not 
been  lately  made,  that  may  now  be  obtruded  as  parts  of  the 
original  work.  Credulity  on  one  part  is  a  ftrong  tempta¬ 
tion  to  deceit  on  the  other,  efpecially  to  deceit  of  which  no 
perfonal  injury  is  the  confequence,  and  which  flatters  the 
author  with  his  own  ingenuity.  The  Scots  have  fomething 
to  plead  for  their  eafy  reception  of  an  improbable  fiflion  : 
they  are  feduced  by  their  fondnefs  for  their  fuppofed  an- 
ceftors.  A  Scotchman  mud  be  a  very  fturdy  moralifl,  who 
does  not  love  Scotland  better  than  truth  ;  he  will  always 
love  it  better  than  enquiry :  and  if  falfehood  flatters  his 
vanity,  will  not  be  very  diligent  to  detect  it.  Neither  ought 
the  Englijh  to  be  much  influenced  by  Scotch  authority  ;  for 
of  the  paft  and  prefent  ftate  of  the  whole  Earfe  nation,  the 
Lowlanders  are  at  lead  as  ignorant  as  ourfelves.  To  be  ig¬ 
norant 
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norant  is  painful ;  but  it  is  dangerous  to  quiet  our  anea'fi- 
nefs  by  the  delufive  opiate  of  hafty  perfuafion. 

But  this  is  the  age  in  which  thofe  who  could  not  read, 
have  been  fuppofed  to  write in  which  the  giants  of  anti¬ 
quated  romance  have  been  exhibited  as  realities.  If  we 
know  little  of  the  ancient  Highlanders,  let  us  not  fill  the 
vacuity  with  OJJian.  If  we  have  not  fearched  the  Magel - 
lanick  regions,  let  us  however  forbear  to  people  them  with 
Patagons . 

Having  waited  fome  days  at  Armidel ,  we  were  flattered  at 
Jaft  with  a  wind  that  promifed  to  convey  us  to  i Mu'll.  We 
went  on  board  a  boat  that  was  taking  in  kelp,  and  left  the 
ifle  of  Sky  behind  us.  We  were  doomed  to  experience, 
like  others,  the  danger  of  trufting  to  the  wind,  which  blew 
againfl:  us,  in  a  fhort  time,  with  fuch  violence,  that  we, 
being  no  feafoned  failors,  were  willing  to  call  it  a  tempeft. 
I  was  fea-fick,  and  lay  down.  Mr.  B  of  well  kept  the  deck. 
The  mafter  knew  not  well  whither  to  go  and  our  difficul¬ 
ties  might  perhaps  have  filled  a  very  pathetick  page,  had  not 
Mr.  Maclean  of  Col ,  who,  with  every  other  qualification 
which  infular  life  requires,  is  a  very  addive  and  Ikilful  mari¬ 
ner,  piloted  us  fafe  into  his  own  harbour. 


C  0  L, 

In  the  morning  we  found  ourlelves  under  the  ifle  of  Col , 
where  we  landed  ;  and  palled  the  firft  day  and  night  with 
captain  Maclean ,  a  gentleman  who  has  lived  fome  time  in 
the  Eajl  Indies ,  but  having  dethroned  no  Nabob,  is  not  too 
rich  to  fettle  in  his  own  country. 

Next  day  the  wind  was  fair,  and  we  might  have  had  an 
eafy  pafiage  to  Mull ;  but  having,  contrarily  to  our  own 
intention,  landed  upon  a  new  ifiand,  we  would  not  leave 
it  wholly  unexamined.  We  therefore  fufrered  the  veflel  to 
depart  without  us,  and  trufted  the  ikies  for  another  wind. 

Mr.  Maclean  of  Col,  having  a  very  numerous  family,  has, 
for  fome  time  paft,  refided  at  Aberdeen,  that  he  may  fuperin- 
tend  their  education,  and  leaves  the  young  gentleman,  our 
friend,  to  govern  his  dominions,  with  the  full  power  of  a 
Highland  chief.  By  the  abfence  of  the  laird’s  family,  our 
entertainment  was  made  more  difficult,  becaufc  the  houfe 
was  in  a  great  degree  disfurniffied  •,  but  young  Cc/hkindnefs 

and 
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and  aiftivity  fupplied  all  defeats,  and  procured  us  more  than 
fufficient  accommodation. 

Here  I  firft  mounted  a  little  Highland  fteed  ;  and  if  there 
had  been  many  fpe&ators,  fhould  have  been  fome- 
what  affiamed  of  my  figure  in  the  march.  The  horfes  of  the 
iflands,  as  of  other  barren  countries,  are  very  low  *,  they 
are  indeed  mufculous  and  ftrong,  beyond  what '  their  fize 
gives  reafon  for  expecting ;  but  a  bulky  man  upon  one  of 
their  backs  makes  a  very  difproportionate  appearance. 

From  the  habitation  of  captain  Maclean  we  went  to 
GnjJlpol,  but  called  by  the  way  on  Mr.  HeElor  Maclean ,  the 
minifter  of  Col,  whom  we  found  in  a  hut,  that  is,  a  houfe 
of  only  one  floor,  but  with  windows  and  chimney,  and  not 
inelegantly  furniihed.  Mr.  Maclean  has  the  reputation  of 
great  learning  :  he  is  feventy-feven  years  old,  but  not  infirm, 
with  a  look  of  venerable  dignity,  excelling  what  I  remem¬ 
ber  in  any  other  man. 

His  converfation  was  not  unfuitable  to  his  appearance.  I 
loft  fome  of  his  good-will,  by  treating  a  heretical  writet 
with  more  regard  than,  in  his  opinion,  a  heretick  could  de- 
ferve.  I  honoured  his  orthodoxy,  and  did  not  much  cenfure 
his  afperity.  A  man  who  has  fettled  his  opinions,  does  not 
love  to  have  the  tranquillity  of  his  conviction  difturbed-; 
and  at  feventy-feven  it  is  time  to  be  in  earned. 

Mention  was  made  of  the  Earfe  tranflation  of  the  New 
Teftament,  which  has  been  lately  publifhed,  and  of  which 
the  learned  Mr.  Macqaeen  of  Sky  fpoke  with  commendation  j 
but  Mr.  Maclean  faid,  he  did  not  ufe  it,  becaufe  he  could 
make  the  text  more  intelligible  to  his  auditors  by  an  extem¬ 
porary  verfion.  From  this  I  inferred,  that  the  language 
of  the  tranflation  was  not  the  language  of  the  ifle  of  Col. 

He  ha^  no  publick  edifice  for  the  exercife  of  his  miniftryj 
and  can  officiate  to  no  greater  number  than  a  room  can  con¬ 
tain  ;  and  the  room  of  a  hut  is  not  very  large.  This  is  all  the 
opportunity  of  worffiip  that  is  now  granted  to  the  inhabi¬ 
tants  of  the  ifland,  fame  of  whom  muft  travel  thither  per¬ 
haps  ten  miles.  Two  chapels  were  erefted  by  their  ancef- 
tors,  of  which  I  faw  the  flceletons,  which  now  ftgnd  faith¬ 
ful  witneffes  of  the  triumph  of  Reformation. 

The  want  of  churches  is  not  the  only  impediment  to  piety  : 
there  is  likewife  a  want  of  minifters.  A  parith  often  con¬ 
tains  more  iflands  than  one  ;  and  each  ifland  can  have  the 
minifter  only  in  its  own  turn.  At  Raafay  they  had,  I 
think,  a  right  to  fervice  only  every  third  Sunday.  All  the 
Vol.  IV.  L4  provifion 
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provision  made  by  the  prefent  ecclefiaHical  conHitution,  fey 
the  inhabitants  ot  about  a  hundred  fquare  miles,  is  a  prayer 
and  fermon  in  a-  little  room,  once  in  three  weeks  :  and  even 
this  parfimonious  diftribution  is  at  the  mercy  of  the  weather : 
and  in  thofe  illands  where  the  minifter  does  not  refide,  it  is 
impoffible  to  tell  how  marry  weeks  or  months  may  pafs  with¬ 
out  any  publick  exercife  of  religion. 


GRISSIPOL  IN  COL. 

After  a  fhort  cpnverfation  with  Mr.  Maclean ,  we  went  on 
to  GriJJtpol ,  a  houfe  and  farm  tenanted  by  Mr.  Macfweynr 
where  I  faw  more  of  the  ancient  life  of  a  Highlander  than  I 
had  yet  found.  Mrs.  Macfweyn  could  fpeak  no  Engli/h , 
and  had  never  feen  any  other  places  than  the  illands  of  Sky , 
Mull,  and  Col :  but  Ihe  was  hofpitable  and  good-humoured, 
and  fpread  her  table  with  fufhcient  liberality.  We  found 
tea  here,  as  in  every  other  place,  but  our  fpoons  were 
of  horn. 

The  houfe  of  GriJJipol  Hands  by  a  brook  very  clear  and 
quick  ;  which  is,  1  fuppofe,  one  of  the  moll  copious 
llreams  in  the  illand.  This  place  was  the  fcene  of  an  adtion, 
much  celebrated  in  the  traditional  hiftoryof  Col ,  but  which 
probably  no  two  relaters  will  tell  alike.- 

Some  tirpe,  in  the  obfcure  ages,  Macneil  of  Barra  married 
the  lady  Maclean ,  who  had  the  ille  of  Col  for  her  jointure. 
Whether  Macneil  detained  Col,  when  the  widow  was  dead, 
or  whether  fhe  lived  fo  long  as  to  make  her  heirs  impatient, 
is  perhaps  not  now  known.  The  younger  fon,  called  John 
Gerves,  or  John  the  Giant,  a  man  of  great  Hrength,  who 
was;  then  in  Ireland,  either  for  fafety  or  for  education, 
dreamed  of  recovering  his  inheritance;  and  getting  fome 
adventurers  together,  which  in  thofe  unfettled  times  was 
not  hard  to  do,  invaded  Col .  He  was  driven  away,  but  was 
not  difcouraged,,  and  collecting  new  followers,  in  three 
years  came  again  with  fifty  men.  In  his  way  he  Hopped  at 
ArtoriniJI}  in  Morvern,  where  his  uncle  was  prifoner  to 
Macleod,  and  was  then-  with  his  enemies  in  a  tent.  Maclean 
took  with  him  only  one  fervant,  whom  he  ordered  to  Hay 
at  the  outfide ;  and  where  he  fhould  fee  the  tent  prefied 
outwards,  to  Hrike  with  his  dirk  ;  it  being  the  intention  of 
Maclean,  as  any  man  provoked  him,  to  lay  hands  upon  him, 
and  puflr  him  back.  He  entered  the  tent  alone,  with  his. 

Lochabetr 
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Lochaber  axe  in  his  hand,  and  (truck  fuch  terror  into  the 
whole  affembly,  that  they  difmilTed  his  uncle. 

When  he  landed  at  Col,  he  faw  the  fentinel,  who  kept 
watch  towards  the  fea,  running  off  to  Grijfipol,  to  give  Mac- 
neil ,  who  was  there  with  a  hundred  and  twenty  men,  an  ac¬ 
count  of  the  invafion.  He  told  Macgill,  one  of  his  fol¬ 
lowers,  that  if  he  intercepted  that  dangerous  intelligence, 
by  catching  the  courier,  he  would  give  him  certain  lands  in 
Mull.  Upon  this  promife  Macgill  purfued  the  meffenger, 
and  either  killed  or  (lopped  him  ;  and  his  pofterity,  till  very 
lately,  held  the  lands  in  Mull. 

The  alarm  being  thus  prevented,  he  came  unexpectedly 
upon  Macneil.  Chiefs  were  in  thofe  days  never  wholly 
unprovided  for  an  enemy.  A  fight  enfued,  in  which  one  of 
their  followers  is  faid  to  have  given  an  extraordinary  proof  of 
aftivity,  by  bounding  backwards  over  the  brook  of  GriJJipol. 
Macneil  being  killed,  and  many  of  his  clan  deftroyed,  Mac- 
lean  took  pofleffion  of  the  illand,  which  the  Macneils  at¬ 
tempted  to  conquer  by  another  invafion,  but  were  defeated 
and  repulfed. 

Maclean ,  in  his  turn,  invaded  the  eftate  of  the  Macneils j 
took  the  caftle  of  Brecacig,  and  conquered  the  ifle  of  Barra > 
which  he  held  for  fever,  years,  and  then  reftored  it  to  the 
heirs. 


CASTLE  OF  COL. 

% 

Front  Grijfipol  Mr.  Maclean  conducted  us  to  his  fathers 
feat •,  a  neat  new  houfe,  ereCted  near  the  old  caftle,  I  think, 
by  the  laft  proprietor.  Here  we  were  allowed  to  take  our 
ftation,  and  lived  very  commodioufly,  while  we  waited  for 
moderate  weather  and  a  fair  wind,  which  we  did  not  fo 
loon  obtain,  but  we  had  time  to  get  fome  information  of 
the  prefent  (late  of  Col ,  partly  by  enquiry,  and  partly  by 
occafional  excurfions. 

Col  is  computed  to  be  thirteen  miles  in  length,  and  three 
in  breadth.  Both  the  ends  are  the  property  of  the  duke  of 
Argyle ,  but  the  middle  belongs  to  Maclean ,  who  is  called 
Col,  as  the  only  laird. 

Col  is  not  properly  rocky  ;  it  is  rather  one  continued  rock, 
of  a  furface  much  diverfified  with  protuberances,  and  co¬ 
vered  with  a  thin  layer  of  earth,  which  is  often  broken,  and 

LI  2  difcovers 
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difcovers  the  (lone.  Such  a  foil  is  not  for  plants  that  (trike 
deep  roots  •,  and  perhaps  in  the  whole  ifland  nothing  has 
ever  yet  grown  to  the  height  of  a  table.  The  uncultivated 
parts  are  cloathed  with  heath,  among  which  induftry  has 
interfperfed  fpots  of  grafs  and  corn  *,  but  no  attempt  has 
been  made  to  raife  a  tree.  Young  Col ,  who  has  a  very 
laudable  defire  of  improving  his  patrimony,  purpofes  fome 
time  to  plant  an  orchard ;  which,  if  it  be  (heltered  by  a 
wall,  may  perhaps  fucceed.  He  has  introduced  the  culture 
of  turnips,  of  which  he  has  a  field,  where  the  whole  work 
was  performed  by  his  own  hand.  His  intention  is  to  pro¬ 
vide  food  for  his  cattle  in  the  winter.  This  innovation  was 
confidered  by  Mr.  Macfweyn  as  the  idle  project  of  a  young 
head,  heated  with  Englijls  fancies  ;  but  he  has  now  found 
that  turnips  will  really  grow,  and  that  hungry  fheep  and 
cows  will  really  eat  them. 

By  fuch  acquifitions  as  thefe,  the  Hebrides  may  in  time 
rife  above  their  annual  diftrefs.  Wherever  heath  will  grow, 
there  is  reafon  to  think  fomething  better  may  draw  nourifh- 
ment ;  and  by  trying  the  production  of  other  places,  plants 
will  be  found  fuitable  to  every  foil. 

Col  has  many  lochs,  fome  of  which  have  trouts  and  eels, 
and  others  have  never  yet  been  flocked  ;  another  proof  of 
the  negligence  of  the  ifianders,  who  might  take  fiflr  in  the 
inland  waters  when  they  cannot  go  to  fea. 

Their  quadrupeds  are  horfes,  cows,  fheep,  and  goats. 
They  have  neither  deer,  hares,  nor  rabbits.  They  have  no 
vermin  except  rats,  which  have  been  lately  brought  thither 
by  fea,  as  to  other  places  •,  and  are  free  from  ferpents,  frogs, 
and  toads. 

The  harvefi:  in  Col ,  and  in  Lewis,  is  ripe  fooner  than  in 
Skyy  and  the  winter  in  Col  is  never  cold,  but  very  tempef- 
tuous.  I  know  not  that  I  ever  heard  the  wind  fo  loud  in 
any  other  place  ;  and  Mr.  Bofwcll  obferved,  that  its  noife 
was  all  its  own,  for  there  were  no  trees  to  increafe  it. 

Noife  is  not  the  word:  effett  of  the  tempefts  •,  for  they 
have  thrown  the  fand  from  the  fhore  over  a  confiderable 
part  of  the  land ;  and  is  faid  dill  to  encroach  and  deftroy 
more  and  more  pafture ;  but  I  am  not  of  opinion,  that  by 
any  furveys  or  land-marks,  its  limits  have  been  ever  fixed, 
or  its  progrefiion  afcertaihed.  If  one  man  has  confidence 
enough  to  fay,  that  it  advances,  nobody  can  bring  any 
proof  to  fupport  him  in  denying  it.  The  reafon  why  it  is 
not  fpread  to  a  greater  extent,  feeffls  to  be,  that  the  wind 

•  and 
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and  rain  come  almoft  together,  and  that  it  is  made  clofe 
and  heavy  by  the  wet  before  the  {forms  can  put  it  in  motion. 
So  thick  is  the  bed,  and  fo  fmall  the  particles,  that  if  a 
traveller  Ihould  be  caught  by  a  fudden  guft  in  dry  weather, 
he  would  find  it  very  difficult  to  efcape  with  life. 

For  natural  curiofities  I  was  fhown  only  two  great  maffies 
of  ftone,  which  lie  loofe  upon  the  ground  ;  one  on  the  top 
of  a  hill,  and  the  other  at  a  fmall  diflance  from  the  bottom. 
They  certainly  were  never  put  into  their  prefent  places  by 
human  ftrength  or  {kill  •,  and  though  an  earthquake  might 
have  broken  off  the  lower  ftone,  and  rolled  it  into  the  val¬ 
ley,  no  account  can  be  given  of  the  other,  which  lies  on  the 
hill,  unlefs,  which  I  forgot  to  examine,  there  be  ftill  neat 
it  fome  higher  rock,  from  which  it  might  be  torn.  All 
nations  have  a  tradition,  that  their  earlieft  anceftors  wrere 
giants,  and  thefe  ftones  are  faid  to  have  been  thrown  up  and 
down  by  a  giant  and  his  miftrefs.  There  are  fo  many  more 
important  things,  of  which  human  knowledge  can  give  no 
account,  that  it  may  be  forgiven  us,  if  we  fpeculate  no 
longer  on  two  ftones  in  Col. 

This  illand  is  very  populous.  About  nine-and-twenty 
years  ago,  the  fencible  men  of  Co!  tvere  reckoned  one 
hundred  and  forty,  which  is  the  fixth  of  eight  hundred  and 
forty  ;  and  probably  fome  contrived  to  be  left  out  of  the 
lift.  The  minifter  told  us,  that  a  few  years  ago  the  in¬ 
habitants  were  eight  hundred,  between  the  ages  of  feven 
and  of  leventy.  Round  numbers  are  feldom  exaft.  But 
in  this  cafe  the  authority  is  good,  and  the  error  likely  to  be 
little.  If  to  the  eight  hundred  be  added  what  the  laws  of 
computation  require,  they  will  be  increafed  to  at  leaft  a 
thoufand  •,  and  if  the  dimenfions  of  the  country  have 
been  accurately  related,  every  mile  maintains  more  than 
twenty-five. 

This  proportion  of  habitation  is  greater  than  the  appear¬ 
ance  of  the  country  feems  to  admit  •,  for  wherever  the  eye 
wanders,  it  feems  much  wafte  and  little  cultivation.  I  am 
more  inclined  to  extend  the  land,  of  which  no  meafure  has 
ever  been  taken,  than  to  diminiffi  the  people,  who  have 
been  really  numbered.  Let  it  be  fuppofed,  that  a  computed 
mile  contains  a  mile  and  a  half,  as  was  commonly  found 
true  in  the  menfuration  of  the  Englijb  roads,  and  we  ffiall 
then  allot  nearly  twelve  to  a  mile,  which  agrees  much  better 
with  ocular  observation. 

Here, 
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Here,  as  in  Sky,  and  other  iflands,  are  the  laird,  the 
•tackfmen,  and  the  under-tenants. 

Mr.  Maclean ,  the  laird,  has  very  exienfive  poiTeffions, 
being  proprietor,  not  only  of  far  the  greater  part  of  Co J, 
but  of  the  exenfive  ifiand  of  Rum ,  and  a  very  confiderable 
territory  in  Mull. 

Rum  is  one  of  the  larger  iflands,  almoft  fquare,  and 
therefore  of  great  capacity  in  proportion  to  its  fides.  By 
the  ufual  method  of  eftimating  computed  extent,  it  may 
contain  more  than  a  hundred  and  twenty  fquare  miles. 

It  originally  belonged  to  Clanronald ,  and  was  purchafed  by 
Col;  who,  in  fome  difpute  aboutthe  bargain,  made  Clan¬ 
ronald  prifoner,  and  kept  him  nine  months  in  confinement. 
Its  owner  reprefents  it  as  mountainous,  rugged,  and  barren. 
In  die  hills  there  are  red  deer.  The  horfes  are  very  final], 
but  of  a  breed  eminent  for  beauty.  Col,  not  long  ago,  bought 
one  of  them  from  a  tenant ;  who  told  him  that  as  he  was  of 
a  fhape  uncommonly  elegant,  he  could  not  fell  him  but  at  a 
high  price  ;  and  that  whoever  had  him  fhould  pay  a  guinea 
and  a  half. 

There  are  faid  to  be  in  Barra  a  race  of  horfes  yet 
fmaller,  of  which  the  higheft  is  not  above  thirty-fix  inches. 

The  rent  of  Rum  is  not  great.  Mr.  Maclean  declared 
that  he  fhould  be  very  rich,  if  he  could  fet  his  land  at  two¬ 
pence  halfpenny  an  acre.  The  inhabitants  are  fifty-eight 
families,  who  continued  papifts  for  fome  time  after  the  laird 
became  a  proteftant.  Their  adherence  to  their  old  religion 
was  ftrengthened  by  the  countenance  of  the  laird’s  fifter,  a 
zealous  Romanijl,  till  one  Sunday,  as  they  were  going  to 
mafs  under  the  conducl  of  their  patronefs,  Maclean  met 
them  on  the  way,  gave  one  of  them  a  blow  cn  the  head 
with  a  yellow  flick ,  I  fuppofe  a  cane,  for  which  the  EarJ'e 
had  no  name,  and  drove  them  to  the  kirk,  from  which  they 
have  never  fince  departed.  Since  the  ufe  of  this  method  of 
converfion,  the  inhabitants  of  Egg  and  Canna,  who  con¬ 
tinue  papifts,  call  the  proteftantifm  of  Rum,  the  religion  of 
the  Yellow  Stick. 

The  only  popifh  iflands  are  Egg  and  Canna.  Egg  is  the 
principal  ifiand  of  a  parifh,  in  which,  though  he  has  no 
congregation,  the  proteftant  minifter  refides.  I  have 
heard  of  nothing  curious  in  it,  but  the  cave  in  which 
a  former  generation  of  the  inlanders  were  fmothered  by 
Macleod. 
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If  we  had  travelled  with  more  leifure,  it  had  not  been  fit 
£0  have  negle&ed  the  popilh  iflands.  Popery  is  favourable 
to  ceremony  •,  and  among  ignorant  nations,  ceremony  is  the 
only  prefervative  of  tradition.  Since  proteftantifm  was  ex¬ 
tended  to  the  favage  parts  of  Scotland,  it  has  perhaps  been 
one  of  the  chief  labours  of  the  minifters  to  abolifh  Rated 
obfervances,  becaufe  they  continued  the  remembrance  of 
the  former  religion.  We  therefore,  who  came  to  hear  old 
•traditions,  and  fee  antiquated  manners,  fhould  probably 
have  found  them  amongft  the  papiils. 

Canna,  the  other  popifh  ifland,  belongs  to  Clanronald . 
It  is  faid  not  to  comprife  more  than  twelve  miles  of  land,  and 
yet  maintains  as  many  inhabitants  as  Rum. 

We  were  at  Col  under  the  protection  of  the  young  laird, 
without  any  of  the  diftrefles  wdiich  Mr.  Pennant,  in  a  fit  of 
fimple  credulity,  feems  to  think  almoft  worthy  of  an  elegy 
by  OJJlan.  Wherever  we  roved,  we  were  pleafed  to  fee  the 
reverence  with  which  his  fubjefts  regarded  him.  He  did 
not  endeavour  to  dazzle  them  by  any  magnificence  of  drefs : 
his  only  diftindtion  was  a  feather  in  his  bonnet ;  but  as  foon 
as  he  appeared,  they  forfcok  their  work  and  cluttered  about 
him  :  he  took  them  by  the  hand,  and  they  feemed  mutually 
delighted.  He  has  the  proper  difpofition  of  a  chieftain,  and 
feems  defirous  to  continue  the  cuftoms  of  his  houfe.  The 
bagpiper  played  regularly,  when  dinner  was  ferved,  whofe 
perfon  and  drefs  made  a  good  appearance  and  he  brought 
no  difgrace  upon  the  family  of  Rankin,  which  has  long 
fupplied  the  lairds  of  Col  with  hereditary  mufick. 

The  tackfmen  of  Col  feem  to  live  with  lefs  dignity  and 
convenience  than  thofe  of  Sky  ;  where  they  had  good  houfes, 
and  tables  not  only  plentiful,  but  delicate.  In  Col  only 
two  houfes  pay  the  window-tax  ;  for  only  two  have  fix 
windows,  which,  I  fuppofe,  are  the  laird’s  and  Mr.  Mac- 
fweyn’s. 

The  rents  have,  till  within  feven  years,  been  paid  in 
kind,  but  the  tenants  finding  that  cattle  and  corn  varied  in 
their  price,  defired  for  the  future  to  give  their  landlord 
money  ;  which,  not  having  yet  arrived  at  the  philofophy 
of  commerce,  they  confider  as  being  every  year  of  the  fame 
value. 

We  were  told  of  a  particular  mode  of  under-tenure.  The 
tackfman  admits  fome  of  his  inferior  neighbours  to  the 
cultivation  of  his  grounds,  on  condition  that  performing  all 
the  work,  and  giving  a  third  part  of  the  feed,  they  (hall  keep 
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a  certain  number  of  cows,  fheep,  and  goats,  and  reap  a 
third  part  of  the  harveft.  Thus  by  lefs  than  the  tillage  o£ 
two  acres  they  pay  the  rent  of  one. 

There  are  tenants  below  the  rank  of  tackfmen,  that  have 
got  fmaller  tenants  under  them  ;  for  in  every  place,  where 
money  is  not  the  general  equivalent,  there  mull  be  fome 
whofe  labour  is  immediately  paid  by  daily  food. 

A  country  that  has  no  money,  is  by  no  means  convenient 
for  beggars,  both  becaufe  fuch  countries  are  commonly 
poor,  and  becaufe  charity  requires  fome  trouble  and  fome 
thought.  A  penny  is  eafily  given  upon  the  firft  impulfe  of 
compaflion,  or  impatience  of  importunity  •,  but  few  will 
deliberately  fearch  their  cupboards  or  their  grannaries  to 
find  out  fomething  to  give.  A  penny  is  likewife  eafily 
fpent ;  but  victuals,  if  they  are  unprepared,  require  houfe- 
room,  and  fire,  and  utenfils,  which  the  beggar  knows  not 
where  to  find. 

Yet  beggars  there  fometimes  are,  who  wander  from 
ifland  to  ifland.  We  had  in  our  pafluge  to  Mull,  the  com¬ 
pany  of  a  woman  and  her  child,  who  had  exhaufted  the 
charity  of  Col.  The  arrival  of  a  beggar  on  an  ifland  is  ac¬ 
counted  a  finiftrous  event.  Every  body  confiders  that  he 
Shall  have  the  lefs  for  what  he  gives  away.  Their  alms,  I 
believe,  is  generally  oatmeal. 

Near  to  Col  is  another  ifland  called  Tir-eye ,  eminent  for  its 
fertility.  Though  it  has  but  half  the  extent  of  Rum,  it  is 
fo  well  peopled,  that  there  have  appeared,  not  long  ago, 
nine  hundred  and  fourteen  at  a  funeral.  The  plenty  of  this 
ifland  enticed  beggars  to  it,  who  feemed  fo  burdenfome  to 
the  inhabitants,  that  a  formal  compact  was  drawn  up,  by 
which  they  obliged  themfelves  to  grant  no  more  relief  to 
cafual  wanderers,  becaufe  they  had  among  them  an  indi¬ 
gent  woman  of  high,  birth,  whom  they  confidered  as  en¬ 
titled  to  all  that  they  could  fpare.  I  have  read  the  ftipula- 
tion,  which  was  indited  with  juridical  formality,  but  was 
never  made  valid  by  regular  fubfcription. 

If  the  inhabitants  of  Col  have  nothing  to  give,  it  is  no.t 
that  they  are  opprefled  by  their  landlord :  their  leafes  feem 
to  be  very  profitable.  One  farmer,  who  pays,  only  feven 
pounds  a  year,  has  maintained  feven  daughters  and  three 
fons,  of  whom  the  eidefb  is  educated  at  Aberdeen  for 
the  miniftry ;  and.  now,  at  every  vacation,  opens  a  fchoof 
in.  QoL 
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Life  is  here  in  forme  refpe£ts  improved  beyond  the  con¬ 
dition  of  fome  other  iflands.  In  Sky  what  is  wanted  can 
only  be  bought,  as  the  arrival  of  fome  wandering  pedler 
may  afford  an  opportunity  but  in  Col  there  is  a  Handing 
fhop,  and  in  Mull  there  are  two.  A  {hop  in  the  iflands, 
as  in  other  places  of  little  frequentation,  is  a  repofitory  of 
every  thing  requifite  for  common  ufe.  Mr.  Bofwell’s  jour¬ 
nal  was  filled,  and  he  bought  fome  paper  in  Col.  To  a 
man  that  ranges  the  ftreets  of  London ,  where  he  is  tempted 
to  contrive  veants  for  the  pleafure  of  fupplving  them,  a  {hop 
affords  no  image  worthy  of  attention  ;  but  in  an  illand,  it 
turns  the  balance  of  exigence  between  good  and  evil.  To 
live  in  perpetual  want  of  little  things,  is  a  Hate  not  indeed 
of  torture,  but  of  conftant  vexation.  I  have  in  Sky  had 
fome  difficulty  to  find  ink  for  a  letter*,  and  if  a  woman 
breaks  her  needle,  the/work  is  at  a  (lop. 

As  it  is,  the  iflanders  are  obliged  to  content  themfelves 
with  fuccedaneous  means  for  many  common  purpofes.  I 
have  feen  the  chief  man  of  a  very  wide  diftridt  riding  with 
a  halter  for  a  bridle,  and  governing  his  h-obby  with  a 
wooden  curb. 

The  people  of  Col,  however,  do  not  want  dexterity  to 
fupply  fome  of  their  neceffities.  Several  arts  which  make 
trades,  and  demand  apprenticeffiips  in  great  cities,  are  here 
the  practices  of  daily  ceconomv.  In  every  houie  candles 
_are  made,  both  moulded  and  dipped.  Their  wicks  are 
frnall  ftreds  of  linen  cloth.  They  all  know  howr  to  extract 
from  the  cuddy  oil  for  their  lamps.  They  all  tan  Heins,  and 
make  brogues. 

As  we  travelled  through  Sky,  we  faw  many  cottages,  but 
they  very  frequently  flood  Angle  on  the  naked  ground.  In 
Col ,  where  the  kills  opened  a  place  convenient  for  habita¬ 
tion,  we  found  a  petty  village,  of  which  every  hut  had  a 
little  garden  adjoining;  thus  they  made  an  appearance  cl 
focial  commerce  and  mutual  offices,  and  of  fome  attention  to 
convenience  and  future  fupply.  There  is  not  in  the  IV ejlern 
IJlands  any  collection  of  buildings  that  can  make  pretenfions 
to  be  called  a  town,  except  in  the  ifle  of  Lewis ,  which  I 
have  not  feen. 

If  Lewis  is  diftinguiffied  by  a  town,  Col  has  alfo  forne- 
tlring  peculiar.  The  young  laird  has  attempted  what  no 
iflander  perhaps  ever  thought  on.  He  has  begun  a  road 
capable  of  a  wheel-carriage.  He  has  earned  it  about  a 
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mile,  and  will  continue  it  by  annual  elongation  from  his 
houfe  to  the  harbour. 

Of  taxes  here  is  no  reafon  for  complaining  ;  they  are  paid 
by  a  very  eafv  compofition.  The  malt-tax  for  Col  is  twenty 
(hillings.  Whifkey  is  very  plentiful :  there  are  feveral  ftills 
in  the  ifland,  and  more  is  made  than  the  inhabitants  con- 
fume. 

The  great  bufinefs  of  infular  policy  is  now  to  keep  the 
people  in  their  own  country.  As  the  world  has  been  let  in 
upon  them,  they  have  heard  of  happier  climates,  and  lefs 
arbitrary  government  ;  and  if  they  are  difgufted,  have  emif- 
faries  among  them  ready  to  offer  them  land  and  houfes,  as 
a  reward  for  deferting  their  chief  and  clan.  Many  have  de¬ 
parted  both  from  the  main  of  Scotland,  and  from  the  iflands; 
and  all  that  go  may  be  confidered  as  fubjedls  loft  to  the 
Britijh  crown  ;  for  a  nation  fcattered  in  the  boundlefs  re¬ 
gions  of  America  refembles  rays  diverging  from  a  focus. 
All  the  rays  remain,  but  the  heat  is  gone.  Their  power 
confifted  in  their  concentration  :  when  they  are  difperfed, 
they  have  no  effedt. 

It  may  be  thought  that  they  are  happier  by  the  change  ; 
but  they  are  not  happy  as  a  nation,  for  they  are  a  nation  no 
longer.  As  they  contribute  not  to  the  profperity  of  any 
community,  they  muft  want  that  fecurity,  that  dignity, 
that  happinefs,  whatever  it  be,  which  a  profperous  com¬ 
munity  throws  back  upon  individuals. 

The  inhabitants  of  Col  have  not  yet  learned  to  be  weary 
of  their  heath  and  rocks,  but  attend  their  agriculture 
and  their  dairies,  without  liftening  to  American  feduce- 
ments. 

There  are  fome  however  who  think  that  this  emigration 
has  raifcd  terror  difproportionate  to  its  real  evil  ;  and  that  it 
is  only  a  new  mode  of  doing  what  was  always  done.  The 
Highlands,  they  fay,  never  maintained  their  natural  inha¬ 
bitants  ;  bnt  the  people,  when  they  found  themfelves  too 
numerous,  inftead  of  extending  cultivation,  provided  for 
themfelves  by  a  more  compendious  method,  and  fought 
better  fortune  in  other  countries.  They  did  not  indeed  go 
away  in  colleftive  bodies,  but  withdrew  invifibly,  a  few  at 
a  time  ;  but  the  whole  number  of  fugitives  was  not  lefs, 
and  the  difference  between  other  times  and  this,  is  only  the 
fame  as  between  evaporation  and  effufion. 

This  is  plaufible,  but  I  am  afraid  it  is  not  true.  Thofe  who 
went  before,  if  they  were  not  fenfibly  miffed,  as  the  argu¬ 
ment 
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isienl  fuppofes,  muft  have  gone  either  in  lefs  number,  or  in 
a  manner  lefs  detrimental,  than  at  prefent ;  becaufe  former¬ 
ly  there  was  no  complaint.  Thofe  who  then  left  the  coun¬ 
try  were  generally  the  idle  dependants  on  overburdened  fa¬ 
milies,  or  men  who  had  no  property  ;  and  therefore  carried 
away  only  themfelves.  In  the  prefent  eagernefs  of  emigra¬ 
tion,  families,  and  almoft  communities,  go  away  together. 
Thofe  who  were  confidered  as  profperous  and  wealthy  fell 
their  flock  and  carry  away  the  money.  Once  none  went 
away  but  the  ufelefs  and  poor  ;  in  fome  parts  there  is  now 
reafon  to  fear,  that  none  will  flay  but  thofe  who  are  too 
poor  to  remove  themfelves,  and  too  ufelefs  to  be  removed 
at  the  cofl  of  others. 

Of  antiquity  there  is  not  more  knowledge  in  Col  than 
in  other  places ;  but  every  where  fomething  may  be 
gleaned. 

How  ladies  were  portioned,  when  there  was  no  mo¬ 
ney,  it  would  be  difficult  for  an  Englijbman  to  guefs.  In 
1649,  Maclean  of  Dronart  in  Mull  married  his  filler  Fingala 
to  Maclean  of  Col,  with  a  hundred  and  eighty  kine  ;  and 
flipulated,  that  if  flie  became  a  widow,  her  jointure  fhould 
be  three  hundred  and  fixty.  i  fuppofe  fome  proportionate 
tra£l  of  land  was  appropriated  to  their  paflurage. 

The  difpofition  to  pompous  and  expenfive  funerals,  which 
has  at  one  time  or  other  prevailed  in  moll  parts  of  the  civi¬ 
lized  world,  is  not  yet  fuppreffed  in  the  iflands,  though 
fome  of  the  ancient  folemnities  are  worn  away,  and  fingers 
are  no  longer  hired  to  attend  the  proceffion.  Nineteen 
years  ago,  at  the  burial  of  the  laird  of  Col ,  were  killed  thirty 
cows,  and  about  fifty  fheep.  The  number  of  the  cows  is 
pofitively  told,  and  we  muft  fuppofe  other  vicluals  in  like 
proportion. 

Mr.  Maclean  informed  us  of  an  old  game,  of  which  he 
did  not  tell  the  original,  but  which  may  perhaps  be  ufed  in 
other  places,  where  the  reafon  of  it  is  not  yet  forgot.  At 
New-year’s  eve,  in  the  hall  or  caftle  of  the  laird,  where, 
at  feftal  feafons,  there  may  be  fuppofed  a  very  numerous 
company,  one  man  dreffes  himfelf  in  a  cow’s  hide,  upon 
which  other  men  beat  with  flicks.  He  runs  with  all  this 
noife  round  the  houfe,  which  all  the  company  quits  in  a 
counterfeited  fright :  the  door  is  then  fhut.  At  New-year’s 
eve  there  is  no  great  pleafurc  to  be  had  out  of  doors  in  the 
Hebrides.  They  are  fure  foon  to  recover  from  their  terrour 
enough  to  folicit  for  re-admiflion  ;  which,  for  the  honour  of 
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poetry,  is  not  to  be  obtained  but  by  repeating  a  verfe,  with 
which  thofe  that  are  knowing  and  provident  take  care  to  be 
furniibed. 

Very  near  the  houfe  of  Maclean  {lands  the  caflle  of 
Col,  which  was  the  manfion  of  the  laird,  till  the  houfe  was 
built.  It  is  builr  upon  a  rock,  as  Mr.  Bofiwell  remarked, 
that  it  might  not  be  mined.  It  is  very  ftrong,  and  having 
been  not  long  uninhabited,  is  yet  in  repair.  On  the  wall 
was,  not  long  ago,  a  ftone  with  an  infcription,  importing, 
that  if  any  man  cf  the  clan  of  Maclonich  Jhall  appear  before 
this  cafle,  though  he  come  at  midnight,  with,  a  man's  head  in 
his  hand ,  he fro  all  there  find  fifety,  and  protection  againfi  all  but 
the  king. 

This  is  an  old  Highland  treaty  made  upon  a  very  memor-i 
able  cccafion.  Maclean,  the  fon  of  John  Gerves ,  who  re¬ 
covered  Col,  and  conquered  Barra,  had  obtained,  it  is  faid, 
from  Jaines  the  Second,  a  grant  of  the  lands  of  Lochiel,  for¬ 
feited,  I  fuppofe,  by  fome  offence  againft  the  Hate. 


Forfeited  eflates  were  net  in  thofe  days  quietly  refigned  ; 
Maclean,  therefore,  went  with  an  armed  force  to  feize  his 
new  poffeffions,  and  I  know  not  for  what  reafon,  took  his 
wife  with  him.  The  Camerons  rofe  in  defence  of  their  chief, 
and  a  battle  was  fought  at  the  head  of  Loch  Nefs,  near  the 
place  where  Fort  Augufius  now  {lands,  in  which  Lochiel  ob¬ 
tained  the  victory,  and  Maclean,  with  his  followers,  was 
defeated  and  deflroyed. 

The  lady  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  conquerors,  and  being 
found  pregnant  was  placed  in  the  cuftody  of  Maclonich ,  one 
of  a  tribe,  or  family  branched  from  Cameron,  with  orders, 
if  fire  brought  a  boy,  to  deftroy  him,  if  a  girl,  to  fpare 
her. 

Maclonich' s  wife,  who  was  with  child  likewife,  had  a 
girl  about  the  fame  time  at  which  lady  Maclean  brought  a 
boy,  and  Maclonich,  with  more  generofity  to  his  captive, 
than  fidelity  to  his  trull,  contrived  that  the  children  fhould 
be  changed. 

Maclean  being  thus  preferved  from  death,  in  time  reco¬ 
vered  his  original  patrimony  ■,  and  in  gratitude  to  his 
friend,  made  his  cable  a  place  of  refuge  to  any  of  the 
clan  that  Ihould  think  himfelf  in  danger  ;  and  as  a  proof  of 
reciprocal  confidence,  Maclean  took  upon  himfelf  and  his 
pofterity  the  care  of  educating  the  heir  of  Maclonich. 

This  {lory,  like  all  other  traditions  of  the  Highlands,  is 
variouflv  related ;  but  though  fome  circumltances-  are  un¬ 


certain, 
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certain,  the  principal  fa£l  is  true.  Maclean  undoubtedly 
owed  his  preservation  to  Maclonich  ;  for  the  treaty  between 
the  two  families  has  been  ftri&ly  obferved  :  it  did  not  fink 
into  difufe  and  oblivion,  but  continued  in  its  full  force  while 
the  chieftains  retained  their  power.  I  have  read  a  demand 
of  protection,  made  not  more  than  thirty-feven  years  ago, 
for  one  of  the  Maclonichs,  named  Ewen  Cameron,  who  had 
been,  acceffary  to  the  death  of  Macmartin,  and  had  been 
banifhed  by  Lochiel ,  his  lord,  for  a  certain  term  ;  at  the  ex¬ 
piration  of  which  he  returned  married  from  France  but  the 
Macmartins ,  not  fatisfied  with  the  punilhment,  when  he 
attempted  to  fettle,  ftill  threatened  him  with  vengeance. 
He  therefore  alked,  and  obtained,  fhelter  in  the  ifle  of 
Col. 

The  power  of  prote£l ion  fubfifts  no  longer  ;  but  what  the 
law  permits  is  yet  continued,  and  Maclean  of  Col  now  edu¬ 
cates  the  heir  of  Maclonich. 

There  ftill  remains  in  the  iflands,  though  it  is  palling 
fall  away,  the  cuftom  of  fofterage.  A  laird,  a  man  of 
wealth  and  eminence,  fends  his  child,  either  male  or  female, 
to  a  tackfman,  or  tenant,  to  be  foftered.  It  is  not  always  his 
own  tenant,  butfomediftant  friend,  that  obtains  this  honour 
for  an  honour  fuch  a  truft  is  very  reafonably  thought.  The 
terms  of  fofterage  feem  to  vary  in  different  illands.  In 
Mull  the  father  fends  with  his  child  a  certain  number  of 
cows,  to  which  the  fame  number  is  added  by  the  fofterer.. 
The  father  appropriates  a  proportionable  extent  of  ground, 
without  rent,  for  their  pafturage.  If  every  cow  brings  a 
calf,  half  belongs  to  the  fofterer,  and  half  to  the  child  j 
but  if  there  be  only  one  calf  between  two  cows,  it  is  the 
child’s,  and  when  the  child  returns  to  the  parents,  it  is  ac¬ 
companied  by  all  the  cows  given,  both  by  the  father  and  by 
the  fofterer,  with  half  of  the  increafe  of  the  flock  by  propa¬ 
gation.  Thefe  beads  are  confidered  as  a  portion,  and  called 
Macalive  cattle,  of  which  the  father  has  the  produce,  but 
is  fuppofed  not  to  have  the  full  property,  but  to  owe  the 
fame  number  to  the  child,  as  a  portion  to  the  daughter,  or  a 
flock  for  the  fon. 

Children  continue  with  the  fofterer  perhaps  fix  years,  and 
cannot,  where  this  is  the  practice,  be  confidered  as  burden- 
fome.  The  fofterer,  if  he  gives  four  cows,  receives  like- 
wife  four,  and  has,  while  the  child  continues  with  him, 
grafs  for  eight  without  rent,  with  half  the  calves,  and  all 

the 
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the  milk,  for  which  he  pays  only  four  cows  when  he  di5- 
mifies  his  dalt,  for  that  is  the  name  for  a  foltered  child. 

Fofterage  is,  I  believe,  fometimes  performed  upon  more 
liberal  terms.  Our  friend,  the  young  laird  of  Col ,  was 
foltered  by  Macfweyn  of  Grijffipol.  Macfweyn  then  lived  a 
tenant  to  Sir  James  Macdonald  in  the  ifle  of  Sky  ;  and  there¬ 
fore  Col,  whether  he  fent  him  cattle  or  not,  could  grant  him 
no  land.  The  dalt,  however,  at  his  return,  brought 
back  a  conliderable  number  of  Macalive  cattle,  and  of  the 
friendfh'p  fo  formed  there  have  been  good  effedts.  When 
Macdonald  raifed  his  rents,  Macfweyn  was,  like  other  ten¬ 
ants,  difcontented,  and,  refigning  his  farm,  removed  from 
Sky  to  Col ,  and  was  eltablilhed  at  Griffpol. 

Thefe  obfervations  we  made  by  favour  of  the  contrary 
wind  that  drove  us  to  Col,  an  ifland  not  often  vifited  ; 
for  there  is  not  much  to  amufe  curiofity,  or  to  attract 
avarice. 

The  ground  has  been  hitherto,  I  believe,  ufed  chiefly  for 
p'afturage.  In  a  diftrict,  fuch  as  the  eye  can  command, 
there  is  a  general  herdfman,  who  knows  all  the  cattle  of  the 
neighbourhood,  and  whofe  ftation  is  upon  a  hill,  from 
which  he  furveys  the  lowrer  grounds ;  and  if  one  man’s 
cattle  invade  another’s  grafs,  drives  them  back  to  their  own 
borders.  But  other  means  of  profit  begin  to  be  found  ; 
kelp  is  gathered  and  burnt,  and  fioops  are  loaded  with  the 
concreted  alhes.  Cultivation  is  likely  to  be  improved  by  the 
£kill  and  encouragement  of  the  prefent  heir,  and  the  inhabi¬ 
tants  of  thofe  obfcure  vallies  will  partake  of  the  general 
progrefs  of  life. 

The  rents  of  the  parts  which  belong  to  the  duke  of 
Argyle,  -  have  been  raifed  from  fifty-five  to  one  hundred  and 
five  pounds,  whether  from  the  land  or  the  fea  I  cannot  tell. 
The  bounties  of  the  fea  have  lately  been  fo  great,  that  a  farm 
in  Southuijl  has  rifen  in  ten  years  from  a  rent  of  thirty  pounds 
to  one  hundred  and  eighty. 

He  who  lives  in  Col,  and  finds  himfelf  condemned  to 
folitary  meals,  and  incommunicable  reflection,  will  find  the 
ufefulnefs  of  that  middle  order  of  tackfmen,  wrhich  fome 
who  applaud  their  own  wufdom  are  wifhing  to  deftroy. 
Without  intelligence  man  is  not  focial,  he  is  only  gregari¬ 
ous  *,  and  little  intelligence  will  there  be,  where  all  are  con- 
flrained  to  daily  labour,  and  every  mind  muff  w'ait  upon 
the  hand. 


After 
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After  having  liftened  for  fome  days  to  the  temped,  and 
wandered  about  the  ifland  till  our  curiofity  was  latisfied,  we 
began  to  think  about  our  departure.  To  leave  Col  in  OBober 
was  not  very  eafy.  We  however  found  a  Hoop  which  lay 
on  the  coaft  to  carry  kelp  •,  and  for  a  price  which  we 
thought  levied  upon  our  neceffities,  the  matter  agreed  to 
carry  us  to  Mull ,  whence  we  might  readily  pafs  back  to 
Scotland. 


M  U  L  L.- 

As  we  were  to  catch  the  firft  favourable  breath,  we  fpent 
the  night  not  very  elegantly  nor  pleafantly  in  the  veflel,  and 
were  landed  next  day  at  Tabor  Morar,  a  port  in  Mull , 
which  appears  to  an  unexperienced  eye  formed  for  the  fecu- 
rity  of  (hips  ;  for  its  mouth  is  clofed  by  a  fmall  ifland, 
which  admits  them  through  narrow  channels  into  a  bafon 
fufficiently  capacious.  They  are  indeed  fafe  from  the  fea, 
but  there  is  a  hollow  between  the  mountains,  through  which 
the  wind  iflues  from  the  land  with  very  mifchievous  vio¬ 
lence. 

There  was  no  danger  while  we  were  there,  and  we  found 
feveral  other  veflels  at  anchor ;  fo  that  the  port  had  a  very 
commercial  appearance. 

The  young  laird  of  Col,  who  had  determined  not  to  let 
us  lofe  his  company,  while  there  was  any  difficulty  remain¬ 
ing,  came  over  with  us.  His  influence  foon  appeared  j  for 
he  procured  us  horfes,  and  conducted  us  to  the  houfe  of 
doftor  Maclean,  where  we  found  very  kind  entertainment 
and  very  pleafing  converfation.  Mifs  Maclean ,  who  was 
born,  and  had  been  bred  at  Glafgow ,  having  removed  with 
her  father  to  Mull,  added  to  other  qualifications,  a  great 
knowledge  of  the  Earfe  language,  which  fhe  had  not  learned 
in  her  childhood,  but  gained  by  ftudy,  and  was  the  only 
interpreter  of  Earfe  poetry  that  I  could  ever  find. 

The  ifle  of  Midi  is  perhaps  in  extent  the  third  of  the 
Hebrides.  It  is  not  broken  by  waters,  nor  {hot  into  pro¬ 
montories,  but  is  a  folid  and  compadl;  mafs,  of  breadth 
nearly  equal  to  its  length.  Of  the  dimenfions  of  the  larger 
iflands,  there  is  no  knowledge  approaching  to  exaftnefs.  I 
am  willing  to  eftimate  it  as  containing  about  three  hundred 
fquare  miles. 


Mull 
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Mull  had  fullered  like  Sky  by  the  black  winter  of  feventy- 
one,  in  which,  contrary  to  all  experience,  a  continued  froft 
detained  the  fnow  eight  weeks  upon  the  ground.  Againft 
a  calamity  never  known,  no  provifion  had  been  made,  and 
the  people  could  only  pine  in  helplefs  mifery.  One  tenant 
was  mentioned,  whofe  cattle  perilhed  to  the  value  of  three 
hundred  pounds  ;  a  lofs  which  probably  more  than  the  life 
of  man  is  neceflary  to  repair.  In  countries  like  thefe,  the 
defcriptions  of  famine  become  intelligible.  Where  by  vi¬ 
gorous  and  artful  cultivation  of  a  foil  naturally  fertile,  there 
is  commonly  a  fuperfluous  growth  both  of  grain  and  grafs  ; 
where  the  fields  are  crowded  with  cattle  •,  and  where  every 
hand  is  able  to  attract  wealth  from  a  diftance,  by  making 
fomething  that  promotes  eafe,  or  gratifies  vanity,  a  dear 
year  produces  only  a  comparative  want,  which  is  rather  feen 
than  felt,  and  which  terminates  commonly  in  no  worfe  effeft, 
than  that  of  condemning  the  lower  orders  of  the  community 
to  facrifice  a  little  luxury  to  convenience,  or  at  melt  a  little 
convenience  to  necefiity. 

But  where  the  climate  is  unkind,  and  the  ground  penuri¬ 
ous,  fo  that  the  mod  fruitful  years  produce  only  enough  to 
maintain  themfelves  ;  where  life  unimproved,  and  un¬ 
adorned,  fades  into  fomething  little  more  than  naked  ex- 
iftence,  and  every  one  is  bufy  for  himfelf,  without  any 
arts  by  which  the  pleafure  of  others  may  be  increafed ;  if 
to  the  daily  burden  of  diftrefs  any  additional  weight  be 
added,  nothing  remains  but  to  defpair  and  die.  In  Mull  the 
difappointment  of  a  harveft,  or  a  murrain  among  the  cattle,, 
cuts  off  the  regular  provifion  ;  and  they  who  have  no  ma¬ 
nufactures  can  purchafe  no  part  of  the  fuperfluities  of  other 
countries.  The  confequence  of  a  bad  feafon  is  here  not 
fcarcity,  but  emptinefs  •,  and  they  whofe  plenty  was  barely 
a  fupply  of  natural  and  prefent  need,  when  that  {lender  ftalk 
fails,  muff  perifli  with  hunger. 

All  travel  has  its  advantages*  If  the  pafferger  vifits  better 
countries,  he  may  learn  to  improve  his  own,  and  if  fortune 
carries  him  to  worfe,  he  may  learn  to  enjoy  it. 

Mr.  Bof well's  curiofity  ftrongly  impelled  him  to  furvey 
Ionciy  or  Icolmkilly  which  was  to  the  early  ages  the  great 
fchool  of  theology,  and  is  fuppofed  to  have  been  the  place 
of  fepulture  for  the  ancient  kings.  I,  though  lefs  eager,  did 
not  oppofe  him. 

That  we  might  perform  this  expedition,  it  was  neceffary 
to  traverfe  a  great  part  of  Mull.  Mre  paffed  a  day  at 

Dr. 
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Dr.  Maclean's,  and  could  have  been  well  contented  to  flay 
longer.  But  Col  provided  us  horfefi,  and  we  purfued  our 
journey.  This  was  a  day  of  inconvenience,  for  the  country 
is  very  rough,  and  my  horfe  was  but  little.  We  travelled 
many  hours  through  a  track,  black  and  barren,  in  which, 
however,  there  were  the  reliques  of  humanity ;  for  we  found 
a  ruined  chapel  in  our  way. 

It  is  natural,  in  traverfing  this  gloom  of  defolation,  to 
enquire,  whether  fomething  may  not  be  done  to  give  nature 
a  more  cheerful  face,  and  whether  thofe  hills  and  moors 
that  afford  heath  cannot  with  a  little  care  and  labour  bear 
fomething  better  ?  The  firft  thought  that  occurs  is  to  cover 
them  with  trees,  for  that  in  many  of  thefe  naked  regions 
trees  will  grow,  is  evident,  becaufe  flumps  and  roots  are 
yet  remaining ;  and  the  fpeculatifl  haftily  proceeds  to  cen- 
fure  that  negligence  and  lazinefs  that  has  omitted  for  fo 
long  a  time  fo  eafy  an  improvement. 

To  drop  feeds  into  the  ground,  and  attend  their  growth, 
requires  little  labour  and  no  (kill.  He  who  remembers  that 
all  the  woods,  by  which  the  wants  of  man  have  been  fup- 
plied  from  the  Deluge  till  now,  were  felf-fown,  will  not 
eafily  be  perfuaded  to  think  all  the  art  and  preparation  necef- 
fary,  which  the  georgick  writers  prefcribe  to  planters; 
Trees  certainly  have  covered  the  earth  with  very  little  cul- 
ture.  They  wave  their  tops  among  the  rocks  of  Norway * 
and  might  thrive  as  well  in  the  Highlands  and  Hebrides. 

But  thereis  a  frightful  interval  between  the  feed  and  timber. 
He  that  calculates  the  growth  of  trees,  has  the  unwelcome 
remembrance  of  the  fhortnefs  of  life  driven  hard  upon  him. 
He  knows  that  he  is  doing  what  will  never  benefit  himfelf  y 
and  when  he  rejoices  to  fee  the  ftem  rife,  is  difpofed  to  re¬ 
pine  that  another  fhall  cut  it  down. 

Plantation  is  naturally  the  employment  of  a  mind  un¬ 
burdened  with  care,  and  vacant  to  futurity,  faturated  with 
prefent  good,  and  at  leifure  to  derive  gratification  from  the 
profpeft  of  pofterity.  He  that  pines  with  hunger,  is  in 
little  care  how  others  fhall  be  fed.  The  poor  man  is  feldom 
fludious  to  make  his  grandfon  rich.  It  may  be  foon  dif- 
covered,  why  in  a  place,  which  hardly  fupplies  the  cravings 
of  neceffity,  there  has  been  little  attention  to  the  delights  of 
fancy,  and  why  diflant  convenience  is  unregarded,  where 
the  thoughts  are  turned  with  inceffant  folicitude  upon  every 
poffibility  of  immediate  advantage. 

Vom  IV.  M  m 
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Neither  is  it  quite  fo  eafy  to  raife  large  woods,  as  nwy 
be  conceived.  Trees  intended  to  produce  timber  muft  be 
fown  where  they  are  to  grow  j.  and  ground  fown  with  trees 
muft  be  kept  ufelefs for  along  time,  inclofed  at  an  expence 
from  which  many  will  be  difcouraged  by  the  remotenefs  of 
the  profit,  and  watched  with  that  attention,  which,  in  places 
where  it  is  moft  needed,  will  neither  be  given  or  bought. 
That  it  cannot  be  plowed  is  evident :  and  if  cattle  be  fuf- 
fered  to  graze  upon  it,  they  will  devour  the  plants  as  faft 
as  they  rife.  Even  in  coarl'er  countries,  where  herds  and 
flocks  are  not  fed,  not  only  the  deer  and  the  wild  goats  will 
browfe  upon  them,  but  the  hare  and  rabbit  will  nibble  them. 
It  is  therefore  reafonable  to  believe,  what  I  do  not  remem¬ 
ber  any  naturalift  to  have  remarked,  that  there  was  a  time 
when  the  world  was  very  thinly  inhabited  by  beafts,  as  well 
as  men,  and  that  the  woods  had  leifure  to  rife  high  before 
animals  had  bred  numbers  fufficient  to  intercept  them. 

Sir  James  Macdonald ,  in  part  of  the  waftes  of  his  ter¬ 
ritory,  fet  or  fcwed  trees,  to  the  number,  as  I  have  been 
told,  of  feveral  millions,  expecting,  doubtlefs,  that  they 
would  grow  up  into  future  navies  and  cities ;  but  for  want 
of  inclofure,  and  of  that  care  which  is  always  necefiary,  and 
will  hardly  ever  be  taken,  all  his  coft  and  labour  have  been 
loft,  and  the  ground  is  likely  to  continue  an  ufelefs-  heath. 

Having  not  any  experience  of  a  journey  in  Mull ,  we  had 
no  doubt  of  reaching  the  fea  by  day-light,  and  therefore  had 
not  left  Dr.  Maclean’ s  very  early.  We  travelled  diligently 
enough,  but  found  the  country,  for  road  there  was  none, 
very  difficult  to  pafs.  We  were  always  ftruggling  witfi 
fome  obftruction  or  other,  and  our  vexation  was  not  balanced 
by  any  gratification  of  the  eye  or  mind.  We  were  now 
long1  enough  acquainted  with  hills  and  heath  to  have  loft 
the  emotion  that  they  once  railed,  whether  pleaiing  or  pain¬ 
ful,  and  had  our  mind  employed  only  on  our  own  fatigue. 
We  were  however  fure,  under  Col’s  protection,  of  efcap- 
ing  all  real  evils.  There  was  no  houfe  in  Mull  to  which 
he  could  not  introduce  us.  He  had  intended  to  lodge  us, 
for  that  night,  with  a  gentleman  that  lived  upon  the  coaft, 
but  difcovered  on  the  way,  that  he  then  lay  in  bed  without 
hope  of  life. 

We  refolved  net  to  embarrafs  a.  family,  in  a  time  of  fo 
much  forrow,  if  any  other  expedient  could  be  found  ;  and. 
as  the  ifland  of  Ulva  was  over  againft  us,  it  was  determined 
that  we  ffiould  pafs  the  ftrait  and  have  recourfe  to  the  laird,. 

who,. 
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■who,  like  the  other  gentlemen  of  the  iflands,  was  known  to 
Col.  We  expedted  to  find  a  ferry-boat,  but  when  at  laft  we 
came  to  the  water,  the  boat  was  gone. 

We  were  now  again  at  a  flop.  It  was  the  fixteenth  of 
October ,  a  time  when  it  is  nof  convenient  to  fleep  in  the 
Hebrides  without  a  cover,  and  there  was  no  houfe  within 
our  reach,  but  that  which  we  had  already  declined. 

U  L  V  A. 

While  we  flood  deliberating,  we  were  happily  efpied  from 
an  Irijh  (hip,  that  lay  at  anchor  in  the  (trait.  The  mailer 
faw  that  we  wanted  a  paflage,  and  with  great  civility  fent  us 
his  boat,  which  quickly  conveyed  us  to  Ulva,  where  we 
were  very  liberally  entertained  by  Mr.  Macquarry. 

To  Ulva  we  came  in  the  dark,  and  left  it  before  noon 
the  next  day.  A  very  exadt  defeription  therefore  will  not 
be  expedted.  We  were  told,  that  it  is  an  iilandof  no  great 
extent,  rough  and  barren,  inhabited  by  the  Macquarrys  a 
clan  not  powerful  nor  numerous,  but  of  antiquity,  which 
molt  other  families  are  content  to  reverence.  The  name  is 
fuppofed  to  be  a  depravation  of  fome  other  •,  for  the  Earfe 
language  does  not  afford  it  any  etymology.  Macquarry  is 
proprietor  both  of  Ulva  and  fome  adjacent  iflands,  among 
which  is  Staffa ,  fo  lately  raifed  to  renown  by  Mr.  Batiks. 

When  the  iflanders  were  reproached  with  their  ignorahee, 
or  infenfibility  of  the  wonders  of  Staffa,  they  had  not  much 
to  reply.  They  had  indeed  confidered  it  little,  becaufe  they 
had  always  feen  it ;  and  none  but  philofophers,  nor  they 
always,  are  (truck  with  wonder,  otherwife  than  by  novelty. 
How  would  it  furprife  an  unenlightened  ploughman,  to 
hear  a  company  of  fober  men,  enquiring  by  what  power  the 
hand  tofles  a  (tone,  or  why  the  (tone,  when  it  is  tofled, 
falls  to  the  ground  ! 

Of  the  anceftors  of  Macquarry ,  who  thus  lie  hid  in  his 
unfrequented  ifland,  I  have  found  memorials  in  all  places 
where  they  could  be  expected. 

Enquiring  after  the  reliques  of  former  manners  I  found 
that  in  Ulva,  and,  I  think,  no  where  elfe,  is  continued  the 
payment  of  the  mercheta  mulierum ;  a  fine  in  old  times  due 
to  the  laird  at  the  marriage  of  a  virgin.  The  original  of 
this  claim,  as  of  our  tenure  of  borough  Englijh ,  is  varioufly 
delivered.  It  is  pleafant  to  find  ancient  cuftoms  in  old  fa- 
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xr.ilies.  This  payment,  like  others,  was,  for  want  of  mo¬ 
ney,  made  anciently  in  the  produce  of  the  land.  Mac- 
quarry  was  ufed  to  demand  z  fheep,  for  which  he  now 
takes  a  crown,  by  that  inattention  to  the  uncertain  propor¬ 
tion  between  the  value  and  the  denomination  of  money, 
which  has  brought  much  diforder  into  Europe.  A  fheep  has 
always  the  fame  power  of  fupplying  human  wants,  but  a 
crown  will  bring  at  one  time  more,  at  another  lefs. 

Ulva  was  not  negledled  by  the  piety  of  ancient  times •,  it 
has  ftill  to  fhow  what  was  once  a  church. 

INCH  KENNETH. 

In  the  morning  we  went  again  into  the  boat,  and' were 
landed  on  Inch  Kenneth ,  an  ifland  about  a  mile  long,  and 
perhaps  half  a  mile  broad,  remarkable  for  pleafantnefs  and 
fertility.  It  is  verdant  and  gtafly,  and  fit  both  for  pafture 
and  tillage  ;  but  it  has  no  trees.  Its  only  inhabitants  were 
Sir  Allan  Maclean  and  two  young  ladies,  his  daughters, 
with  their  fervants. 

Romance  does  not  often  exhibit  a  fcene  that  {trikes  the 
imagination  more  than  this  little  defert  in  thefe  depths  of 
weftern  obfcurity,  occupied  not  by  a  grofs  herdfman,  or 
amphibious  fifherman,  but  by  a  gentleman  and  two  ladies,  of 
high  birth,  polifhed  manners,  and  elegant  converfation, 
who,  in  a  habitation  railed  not  very  far  above  the  ground, 
but  furnifhed  with  unexpected  neatnefs  and  convenience, 
praCtifed  all  the  kindnefs  of  hofpitality,  and  refinement 
of  courtefy. 

Sir  Allan  is  the  chieftain  of  the  great  clan  of  Maclean , 
which  is  faid  to  claim  the  fecond  place  among  the  Highland 
families,  yielding  only  to  Macdonald.  Though  by  the  mif- 
conduct  of  his  anceftors,  molt  of  the  extenfive  territory, 
which  would  have  defcended  to  him,  has  been  alienated,  he 
ftill  -retains  much  of  the  dignity  and  authority  of  his  birth. 
When  foldiers  v/ere  lately  wanting  for  the  American  war, 
application  was  made  to  Sir  Allan,  and  he  nominated  a 
hundred  men  for  the  fervice,  who  obeyed  the  fummons,  and 
bore  arms  under  his  command. 

He  had  then,  for  fome  time,  refided  with  the  young  ladies 
in  Inch  Kenneth,  where  he  fives'  not  only  with  plenty,  but 
with  elegance,  having  conveyed5  to  his  cottage  a  collec¬ 
tion 
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ilon  of  books,  and  what  elfe  is  neceffary  to  make  his  hours 
pleafant.. 

When  we  landed,  we  were  met  by  Sir  Allan  and  the 
ladies,  accompanied  by  Mifs  Macquarry ,  who  had  paffed 
fome  time  with  them,  and  now  returned  to  Ulva  with  her 
father. 

We  ail  walked  together  to  the  manfion,  where  we  found 
one  cottage  for  Sir  Allan ,  and  I  think  two  more  for  the 
domefticks  and  the  offices.  We  entered,  and  wanted  little 
that  palaces  afford.  Our  room  was  neatly  floored,  and  well 
lighted  ;  and  our  dinner,  which  was  dreffed  in  one  of  the 
other  huts,  was  plentiful  and  delicate. 

In  the  afternoon  Sir  Allan  reminded  us,  that  the  day  was 
Sunday,  which  he  never  fuffered  to  pafs  without  fome  religi¬ 
ous  diltindlion,  and  invited  us  to  partake  inhisaftsof  domef- 
tick  worlhip  ;  which  I  hope  neither  Mr.  Bcfvuell  nor  myfelf 
will  be  fufpe£ted  of  a  difpofition  to  refufe.  The  elder  of 
the  ladies  read  the  Englijh  fervice. 

Inch  Kenneth  was  once  a  feminary  of  ecclefiafticks,  fub- 
ordinate,  I  fuppofe,  to  Icolmhll.  Sir  Allan  had  a  mind  to 
trace  the  foundation  of  the  college,  but  neither  I  nor  Mr. 
Bofwell ,  who  bends  a  keener  eye  on  vacancy ,  were  able  to 
perceive  them. 

Our  attention,  however,  was  fufficiently  engaged  by  a 
venerable  chapel,  which  Hands  yet  entire,  except  that  the 
roof  is  gone.  It  is  about  fixty  feet  in  length,  and  thirty  in 
breadth.  On  one  fide  of  the  altar  is  a  bas-relief  of  the 
bleffed  Virgin,  and  by  it  lies  a  little  bell ;  which,  though 
cracked,  and  without  a  clapper,  has  remained  there  for  ages, 
guarded  only  by  the  venerablenefs  of  the  place.  The 
ground  round  the  chapel  is  covered  with  grave-ftones  of 
chiefs  and  ladies  ;  and  ftill  continues  to  be  a  place  of  fepul- 
ture. 

Inch  Ke?ineth  is  a  proper  prelude  to  Icolmhll.  It  was  not 
without  fome  mournful  emotion  that  we  contemplated 
the  ruins  of  religious  ftru&ures,  and  the  monuments  of 
the  dead. 

On  the  next  day  we  took  a  more  diftin£f  view  of  the  place, 
and  went  with  the  boat  to  fee  oyfters  in  the  bed,  out  of 
which  the  boat-men  forced  up  as  many  as  were  wanted. 
Even  Inch  Kenneth  has  a  fubordinate  ifland,  named  Sandiland, 
I  fuppofe  in  contempt,  where  wre  landed,  and  found  a  rock, 
with  a  furface  of  perhaps  four  acres,  of  which  one  is  naked 
Hone,  another  fpread  with  fand  and  {hells,  fome  of  which 
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I  picked  up  for  their  gloflfy  beauty,  and  two  covered  with  a 
little  earth  and  grafs,  on  which  Sir  Allan  has  a  few  fheep. 
I  doubt  not  but  when  there  was  a  college  at  bich  Kenneth , 
there  was  a  hermitage  upon  Sandiland. 

Having  wandered  over  thofe  extenfive  plains,  we  com¬ 
mitted  ourfelves  again  to  the  winds  and  waters  ;  and  after  a 
voyage  of  about  ten  minutes,  in  which  we  met  with  nothing- 
very  obfervable,  were  again  fafe  upon  dry  ground. 

We  told  Sir  Allan  our  defire  of  vifiting  Icolmhll ,  and  en¬ 
treated  him  to  give  us  his  protection,  and  his  company. 
He  thought  proper  to  hefitate  a  little  •,  but  the  ladies  hinted, 
that  as  they  knew  he  would  not  finally  refufe,  he  would  do 
better  if  he  preferved  the  grace  of  ready  compliance.  He 
took  their  advice,  and  promifed  to  carry  us  on  the  morrow 
in  his  boat. 

We  palled  the  remaining  part  of  the  day  in  fuch  amufe- 
ments  as  were  in  our  power.  Sir  Allan  related  the  American 
campaign,  and  at  evening  one  of  the  ladies  played  on  her 
harpfichord,  while  Col  and  Mr.  Bofavell  danced  a  Scottijh  reel 
with  the  other. 

We  could  have  been  eafily  perfuaded  to  a  longer  Hay 
upon  Inch  Kenneth ,  but  life  will  not  be  all  palled  in  delight. 
The  feffion  at  Edinburgh  was  approaching,  from  which 
Mr.  Bofiuell  could  not  be  abfent. 

In  the  morning  our  boat  was  ready  :  it  was  high  and 
ilrong.  Sir  Allan  victualled  it  for  the  day,  and  provided 
able  rowers.  We  now  parted  from  the  young  laird  of  Colx 
who  had  treated  us  with  fo  much  kindnefs,  and  concluded 
his  favours  by  configning  us  to  Sir  Allan.  Here  we  had 
the  laft  embrace  of  this  amiable  man,  who,  while  thefe 
pages  were  preparing  to  atteft  his  virtues,  perilhed  in  tire 
pafiage  between  Ulva  and  Inch  Kenneth. 

Sir  Allan ,  to  whom  the  whole  region  was  well  known, 
told  us  of  a  very  remarkable  cave,  to  which  he  would  Ihow 
us  the  way.  We  had  been  difappointed  already  by  one 
cave,  and  were  not  much  elevated  by  the  expectation  of 
another. 

It  was  yet  better  to  fee  it,  and  we  Hopped  at  fome  rocks 
on  the  coaft  of  Mull.  The  mouth  is  fortified  by  vaft  frag¬ 
ments  of  ftone,  over  which  we  made  our  way,  neither  very 
nimbly,  nor  very  fecurely.  The  place,  however,  well  re¬ 
paid  our  trouble.  The  bottom,  as  far  as  the  flood  rufhes 
in,  was  encumbered  with  large  pebbles,  but  as  we  advanced 
was  fpread  over  with  fmooth  fand.  The  breadth  is  about 
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forty-five  feet :  the  roof  rifes  in  an  arch,  almoft  regular  to 
a  height  which  we  could  not  meafure  ;  but  I  think  it  about 
thirty  feet. 

This  part  of  our  curiofity  was  nearly  fruitrated  ;  for 
though  we  went  to  fee  a  cave,  and  knew  that  caves  are  dark, 
we  forgot  to  carry  tapers,  and  did  not  difcover  our  omiffion 
till  we  were  wakened  by  our  wants.  Sir  Allan  then  fent 
one  of  the  boatmen  into  the  country,  who  foon  returned 
with  one  little  candle.  We  were  thus  enabled  to  go  for¬ 
ward,  but  could  not  venture  far.  Having  pafled  inward 
from  the  fea  to  a  great  depth,  we  found  on  the  right  hand 
■a  narrow  paflage,  perhaps  not  more  than  fix  feet  wide,  ob- 
ftrufted  by  great  {tones,  over  which  we  climbed,  and  came 
into  a  fecond  cave  in  breadth  twenty-five  feet.  The  air  in 
this  apartment  was  very  warm,  but  not  oppreffive,  nor 
loaded  with  vapours.  Our  light  fhowed  no  tokens  of  a 
feculent  or  corrupted  atmofphere.  Here  was  a  fquare  Hone, 
called,  as  we  are  told,  Fingal3 s  table. 

If  we  had  been  provided  with  torches,  we  fhould  have 
proceeded  in  our  fearch,  though  we  had  already  gone  as 
far  as  any  former  adventurer,  except  fome  who  are  reported 
never  to  have  returned  ;  and  meafuring  our  way  back,  we 
found  it  more  than  a  hundred  and  fixty  yards,  the  eleventh 
part  of  a  mile. 

Our  meafures  were  not  critically  exact,  having  been 
made  with  a  walking  pole,  fuch  as  it  is  convenient  to 
carry  in  thefe  rocky  countries,  of  which  I  guefled  the  length 
by  handing  againft  it.  In  this  there  could  be  no  great  error, 
nor  do  I  much  doubt  but  the  Highlatider,  whom  we  em¬ 
ployed,  reported  the  number  right.  More  nicety  however 
is  better,  and  no  man  Ihould  travel  unprovided  with  inftru- 
ments  for  taking  heights  and  diftanees. 

There  is  yet  another  caufe  of  error  not  always  eafily  fur- 
mounted,  though  more  dangerous  to  the  veracity  of  itine¬ 
rary  narratives,  than  imperfect  menfuration.  An  obferver 
deeply  impreffed  by  any  remarkable  fpe£tacle,  does  not  fup- 
pofe,  that  the  traces  will  foon  vanilh  from  his  mind,  and 
having  commonly  no  great  convenience  for  writing,  defers 
the  defcription  to  a  time  of  more  leifure  and  better  accom¬ 
modation. 

He  who  has  not  made  the  experiment,  or  who  is  not 
accuftomed  to  require  rigorous  accuracy  from  himfelf,  will 
fcarcely  believe  how  much  a  few  hours  take  from  certainty 
of  knowledge,  and  diftin&nefs  of  imagery  •,  how  the  fuc- 
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cefiion  of  objects  will  be  broken,  how  feparatc  parts  will  be 
confuted,  and  how  many  particular  features  and  difcrimina- 
tions  will  be  cornpreffed  and  conglobated  into  one  grofs  and 
general  idea. 

To  this  dilatory  notation  muft  be  imputed  the  falfe  relati¬ 
ons  of  travellers,  where  there  is  no  imaginable  motive  to 
deceive.  They  trufted  to  memory  what  cannot  be  trufted 
fafely  but  to  the  eye,  and  told  by  guefs  what  a  few  hours 
before  they  had  known  with  certainty.  Thus  it  was  that 
Wheeler  and  5 pen  defcribed  with  irreconcilable  contrariety 
things  which  they  furveyed  together,  and  which  both  un¬ 
doubtedly  defigned  to  how  as  they  faw  them. 

When  we  had  finished  our  curiohty  in  the  cave,  fo  far 
as  our  penury  of  light  permitted  us*  we  clambered  again 
to  our  boats,  and  proceeded  along  the  coaft  of  Midi  to  a 
headland,  called  Atun ,  remarkable  for  the  columnar  form 
of  the  rocks,  which  rife  in  a  feries  of  pilafters,  with  a  de¬ 
gree  of  regularity,  which  Sir  Allan  thinks  not  lefs  worthy 
of  curiohty  than  the  fhore  of  Staffa. 

Not  long  after  we  came  to  another  range  of  black  rocks, 
which  had  the  appearance  of  broken  pilafters,  fet  one  be¬ 
hind  another  to  a  great  depth.  This  place  was  chofen  by 
Sir  Allan  for  our  dinner.  We  were  eaftly  accommodated 
with  feats,  for  the  ftones  were  of  all  heights,  and  refrefhed 
ourfelves  and  our  boat-men,  w’ho  could  have  no  other  reft 
till  we  were  at  Icolmhdl. 

The  evening  was  now  approaching,  and  we  were  yet  at  a 
ccnftderable  diftancefrom  the  end  of  our  expedition.  We 
could  therefore  flop  no  more  to  make  remarks  in  the  way, 
but  w*e  fet  forward  with  fome  degree  of  eagernefs.  The. 
day  foon  failed  us,  and  the  moon  prefented  a  very  folemn 
and  pleahng  fcene.  The  Iky  was  clear,  fo  that  the  eye  com¬ 
manded  a  wide  circle  :  the  fea  was  neither  ftill  nor  turbu¬ 
lent  ;  the  wand  neither  filent  nor  loud.  We  were  never  far 
from  one  coaft  or  another,  on  which,  if  the  weather  had 
become  violent,  we  could  have  found  fhclter,  and  therefore 
contemplated  at  eafe  the  region  through  which  we  glided  in 
the  tranquillity  of  the  night,  and  faw  now  a  rock  and  now 
an  iftand  grow  gradually  confpicuous  and  gradually  obfcure. 
I  committed  the  fault  which  I  have  juft  been  cenfuring,  in 
negledling,  as  we  palled,  to  note  the  feries  of  this  placid 
navigation. 

W e  were  very  near  an  iftand,  called  Nun's  IJland ,  per¬ 
haps  from,  an  ancient  convent.  Here  is  faid  to  haye  been 
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dug  the  hone  which  was  ufed  in  the  buildings  of  IcolmhilL 
Whether  it  is  now  inhabited  we  could  not  ftay  to  en¬ 
quire. 

At  lafl  we  came  to  Icolmkill ,  but  found  no  convenience 
for  landing.  Our  boat  could  not  be  forced  -very  near 
the  dry  ground,  and  our  Highlanders  carried  us  over  the 
water. 

We  were  now  treading  that  Illuftnous  inand,  which  was 
once  the  luminary  of  the  Caledonian  regions,  whence  favage 
clans  and  roving  barbarians  derived  the  benefits  of  know¬ 
ledge,  and  the  bleffings  of  religion.  To  abflra£l  the  mind 
from  all  local  emotion  would  be  impoffible,  if  it  were  en¬ 
deavoured,  arid  would  be  foclilh,  if  it  were  pofltble.  What¬ 
ever  withdraws  us  from  the  power  of  our  fenfes  ;  whatever 
makes  the  pah,  the  diftant,  or  the  future  predominate  over 
the  prefent,  advances  us  in  the  dignity  of  thinking  beings. 
Far  from  me  and  from  my  friends  be  fuch  frigid  philofophy 
as  may  conduit  us  indifferent  and  unmoved  over  any  ground 
which  has  been  dignified  by  wifdom,  bravery,  or  virtue. 
That  man  is  little  to  be  envied,  whofe  patriotifm  would  not 
gain  force  upon  the  plain  of  Marathon ,  or  whofe  piety  would 
not  grow  warmer  among  the  ruins  of  Iona. 

We  came  too  late  to  vifit  monumer.ts  :  fome  care  was 
neceffary  for  ourfelves.  Whatever  was  in  the  ifland,  Sir 
Allan  could  demand,  for  the  inhabitants  were  Macleans 
but  having  little  they  could  not  give  us  much.  He  went  to 
the  headman  of  the  ifland,  whom  fame,  but  fame  delights 
in  amplifying,  reprefents  -as  worth  no  lefs  than  fifty  pounds. 
He  was  perhaps  proud  enough  of  his  guefts,  but  ill  prepared 
for  our  entertainment  •,  however,  he  foon  produced  more 
provifion  than  men  not  luxurious  require.  Our  lodging  was 
next  to  be  provided.  We  found  a  barn  well  [locked  with 
hay,  and  made  our  beds  as  foft  as  we  could.  , 

In  the  morning  we  rofe  and  furveyed  the  place.  The 
churches  of  the  two  convents  are  both  handing,  though  un¬ 
roofed.  They  were  built  of  unhewn  hone,  but  folid,  and 
not  inelegant.  I  brought  away  rude  meafures  of  the  build¬ 
ings,  fuch  as  I  cannot  much  truft  myfelf,  inaccurately 
taken,  and  obfeurely  noted.  Mr.  Pennant’s  delineations, 
which  are  douhtlefs  exafl,  have  made  my  unfkilful  deferip- 
tion  lefs  neceffary. 

The  epifcopal  church  confifls  of  two  parts,  feparated  by 
the  belfry,  and  built  at  different  times.  The  original 
church  had,  like  others,  the  altar  at  one  end,  and  tower  at 
'  i '  the 
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the  other  ;  but  as  it  grew  too  fmall,  another  building  of 
equal  dimenfion  was  added,  and  the  tower  then  was  necef- 
farily  in  the  middle. 

That  thefe  edifices  are  of  different  ages  feems  evident. 
The  arch  of  the  fird  church  is  Romany  being  part  of  a  circle  ; 
that  of  the  additional  building  is  pointed,  and  therefore 
Gotkick  or  Saracenical ;  the  tower  is  firm,  and  wants  only  to 
be  floored  and  covered. 

Of  the  chambers  or  cells  belonging  to  the  monks,  there 
are  fome  walls  remaining,  but  nothing  approaching  to  a 
complete  apartment. 

The  bottom  of  the  church  is  fo  encumbered  with  mud 
and  rubbifh,  that  we  could  make  no  difcoveries  of  curious  in- 
fcriptions,  and  what  there  are  have  been  already  publilhed. 
The  place  is  faid  to  be  known  where  the  black  {tones  lie  con¬ 
cealed,  on  which  the  old  Highland  chiefs,  when  they  made 
contrails  and  alliances,  ufed  to  take  the  oath,  which  was 
confidered  as  more  facred  than  any  other  obligation,  and 
which  could  net  be  violated  without  the  blacked  infamy. 
In  thofe  days  of  violence  and  rapine,  it  was  of  great  im¬ 
portance  to  imprefs  dpon  favage  minds  the  fanctity  of  an 
oath,  by  fome  particular  and  extraordinary  circumdances. 
They  would  not  have  recourte  to  the  black  dones,  upon 
fmall  or  common  occafions,  and  when  they  had  edablifhed 
their  faith  by  this  tremendous  fanition,  incondancy  and 
treachery  were  no  longer  feared. 

The  chapel  of  the  nunnery  is  now  ufed  by  the  inhabitants 
as  a  kind  of  general  cow-houfe,  and  the  bottom  is  confe- 
quently  too  miry  for  examination.  Some  of  the  dones 
which  covered  the  later  abbefles  have  inferiptions,  which 
might  yet  be  read,  if  the  chapel  were  cleanfed.  The  roof 
of  this,  as  of  all  the  other  buildings,  is  totally  dedroyed, 
not  only  becaufe  timber  quickly  decays  when  it  is  neglected, 
but  becaufe  in  an  ifland  utterly  deditute  of  wood,  it  was 
wanted  for  ufe,  and  was  confequently  the  firlt  plunder  of 
needy  rapacity. 

The  chancel  of  the  nuns’  chapel  is  covered  with  an  arch 
of  done,  to  which  time  has  done  no  injury  *,  and  a  fmall 
apartment  communicating  with  the  choir,  on  the  north  fide, 
like  the  chapter-houfe  in  cathedrals,  roofed  with  done  in 
the  lame  manner,  is  likewife  entire. 

In  one  of  the  churches  wras  a  marble  altar,  which  the 
fuperdition  of  the  inhabitants  has  dedroyed.  Their  opinion 
was  that  a  fragine.nt  of  this  done  wras  a  defence  againd 
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ihipwrecks,  fire,  and  mifcarriages.  In  one  corner  of  the 
church  the  bafon  for  holy  water  is  yet  unbroken. 

The  cemetery  of  the  nunnery  was,  till  very  lately,  regard¬ 
ed  with  fuch  reverence,  that  only  women  were  buried  in 
it.  Thefe  reliques  of  veneration  always  produce  fome 
mournful  pleafure.  I  could  have  forgiven  a  great  injury 
more  eafily  than  the  violation  of  this  imaginary  iandlity. 

South  of  the  chapel  (land  the  walls  of  a  large  room, 
which  was  probably  the  hall,  or  refedlory  of  the  nunnery. 
This  apartment  is  capable  of  repair.  Of  the  reft  of  the 
convent  there  are  only  fragments. 

Befides  the  two  principal  churches,  there  are,  I  think,  five 
chapels  yet  (landing,  and  three  more  remembered.  There 
are  alfo  erodes,  of  which  two  bear  the  names  of  St.  John 
and  St.  Matthew, 

A  large  fpace  of  ground  about  thefe  confecrated  edifices 
is  covered  with  grave-ftones,  few  of  which  have  any  in- 
fcription.  He  that  furveys  it,  attended  by  an  infular  anti¬ 
quary,  may  be  told  where  the  kings  of  many  nations  are 
buried,  and  if  he  loves  to  footh  his  imagination  with  the 
thoughts  that  naturally  rife  in  places  where  the  great  and 
the  powerful  lie  mingled  with  the  daft,  let  him  liften  in 
fubmiffive  filence  •,  for  if  he  aiks  any  queftions,  his  delight 
is  at  an  end. 

Iona  has  Long  enjoyed,  without  any  very  credible  attefta- 
tion,  the  honour  of  being  reputed  the  cemetery  of  the 
Scotti/Jj  kings.  It  is  not  unlikely,  that  when  the  opinion  of 
local  fandlity  was  prevalent,  the  chieftains  of  the  ides,  and 
perhaps  fome  of  the  Norwegian  or  Irijh  princes,  were  re- 
pofited  in  this  venerable  enclofure.  But  by  whom  the  fub- 
terraneous  vaults  are  peopled  is  now  utterly  unknown.  The 
graves  are  very  numerous,  and  fome  of  them  undoubtedly 
contain  the  remains  of  men,  who  did  not  expedl  to  be  fo 
foon  forgotten. 

Not  far  from  this  awful  ground  maybe  traced  the  garden 
of  the  monaftery  ;  the  fifiiponds  are  yet  difcernible,  and 
the  aquedudt  which  fupplied  them  is  (till  in  ufe. 

There  remains  a  broken  building,  which  is  called  the 
Bifhop’s  Houfe,  I  know  not  by  what  authority.  It  was 
once  the  refidence  of  fome  man  above  the  common  rank, 
for  it  has  two  (lories  and  a  chimney.  We  were  ftiewn 
a  chimney  at  the  other  end,  which  was  only  a  nich,  without 
perforation,  but  fo  much  does  antiquarian  credulity,  or  pa- 
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triotick  vanity  prevail,  that  it  was  not  much  more  fafe  to 
iruft  the  eye  of  our  inftruGor  than  the  memory. 

There  is  in  the  ifland  one  houfe  more,  and  only  one, 
that  has  a  chimney  5  we  entered  it,  and  found  it  neither 
wanting  repair  nor  inhabitants ;  but  to  the  farmers,  who 
now  poflefs  it,  the  chimney  is  of  no  great  value  ;  for  their 
fire  was  made  on  the  floor,  in  the  middle  of  the  room,  and 
notwith (landing  the  dignity  of  their  manfion,  they  rejoiced, 
like  their  neighbours,  in  the  comforts  of  fmoke. 

It  is  ohferved,  that  ecclefiaftical  colleges  are  always  in 
the  moft  pleafant  and  fruitful  places.  While  the  world  al¬ 
lowed  the  monks  their  choice,  it  is  furelyno  dtfhonour  that 
ffney  chofe  well.  This  ifland  is  remarkably  fruitful.  The 
village  near  the  churches  is  faid  to  contain  ieventy  families, 
which,  at  five  in  a  family,  is  more  than  a  hundred  inhabi¬ 
tants  to  a  mile.  There  are  perhaps  other  villages  ;  yet  both 
corn  and  cattle  are  annually  exported. 

But  the  fruitfulnefs  of  Iona  is  now  its  whole  profperity, 
The  inhabitants  are  remarkably  grofs  and  remarkably  ne- 
gl&£led  ;  I  know  not  if  they  are  vifited  by  any  minifter. 
The  ifland,  which  was  once  the  metropolis  of  learning  and 
piety,  has  now  no  fchool  for  education,  nor  temple  for 
worfhip,  only  two  inhabitants  that  can  fpeak  Englf),  and 
not  one  that  can  write  or  read. 

The  people  are  of  the  clan  of  Maclean  ;  and  though  Sir 
Allan  had  not  been  in  the  place  for  many  years,  he  was  re¬ 
ceived  with  all  the  reverence  due  to  their  chieftain.  One  of 
them  being  fharply  reprehended  by  him,  for  not  fending  him 
fome  rum,  declared  after  his  departure,  in  Mr.  Bofwell\ 
prefence,  that  he  had  no  defign  of  difappointing  him,  fory 
faid  he,  I  would  cut  n ty  bones  for  him  ;  and  if  be  had  fent  his 
dog  for  it ,  he  Jhould  have  had  it. 

When  we  were  to  depart,  our  boat  was  left  by  the  ebb  at 
a  great  diftance  from  the  water,  but  no  fooner  did  we  wifh 
it  afloat,  than  the  iflanders  gathered  round  it,  and,  by  the 
union  of  many  hands,  pufhed  it  down  the  beach  ;  every 
man  who  could  contribute  his  help  feemed  to  think  him- 
felf  happy  in  the  opportunity  of  being,  for  a  moment,  ufeful 
to  his  chief. 

We  now  left  thofe  illuflrious  ruins,  by  which  Mr.  Bofwell 
was  much  affe&ed,  nor  would  I  willingly  be  thought  to 
have  looked  upon  them  without  fome  emotion.  Perhaps, 
in  the  revolutions  of  the  world,  lon.i  may  be  fometime  again 
the  infiruftrefs  of  the  weftern  regions. 
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It  was  no  long  voyage  to  Mull,  where,  under  Sir  Allan’s 
protection,  we  landed  in  the  evening,  and  were  entertained 
for  the  night  by  Mr.  Maclean,  a  minifter  that  lives  upon  the 
coaft,  whofe  elegance  of  converfation,  and  Itrength  of 
judgment,  would  make  him  confpicuous  in  places  of  greater 
celebrity.  Next  day  we  dined  with  Dr.  Maclean,  another 
phyfician,  and  then  travelled  on  to  the  houfe  of  a  very  power¬ 
ful  laird,  Maclean  of  Lochbuy ;  for  in  this  country  every 
man’s  name  is  Maclean. 

Where  races  are  thus  numerous,  and  thus  combined,  none 
but  the  chief  of  a  clan  is  addreffed  by  his  name.  The 
laird  of  Dunvegan  is  called  Macleod,  but  other  gentlemen  of 
the  fame  family  are  denominated  by  the  places  where  they 
refide,  as  Raafay  or  Talifker.  The  diftimfficn  of  the  meaner 
people  is  made  by  their  chriftian  names.  In  confequence  of 
this  practice,  the  late  laird  of  Macfarlane,  an  eminent  ge- 
nealogift,  confidered  himfelf  as  difrefpedlfully  treated,  if 
the  common  addition  was  applied  to  him.  Mr.  Macfarlane , 
faid  he,  may  with  equal  propriety  be  faid  to  many ;  but  I, 
and  I  only,  am  Macfarlane. _ 

Our  afternoon  journey  was  through  a  country  of  fuch 
gloomy  defolation,  that  Mr.  Bofwell  thought  no  part  of  the 
Highlands  equally  terrifick,  yet  we  came  without  any  diffi¬ 
culty,  at  evening,  to  Lochbuy,  where  we  found  a  true  High¬ 
land  laird,  rough  and  haughty,  and  tenacious  of  his  dig¬ 
nity  ;  who,  hearing  my  name,  enquired  whether  I  was  of 
the  fohnfons  of  Glencoe ,  or  of  Ardnarnurchan  ? 

Lochbuy  has,  like  the  other  infular  chieftains,  quitted  the 
caftle  that  flickered  his  anceftors,  and  lives  near  it,  in  a 
manfion  not  very  fpacious  or  fplendid.  I  have  feen  no 
houfes  in  the  ifland  much  to  be  envied  for  convenience  or' 
magnificence,  yet  they  bear  teftimony  to  the  progrefs  of 
arts  and  civility,  as  they  (how  that  rapine  and  furprife  are 
no  longer  dreaded,  and  are  much  more  commodious  than 
the  ancient  fortrefles. 

The  caftles  of  the  Hebrides,  many  of  which  are  Handing, 
and  many  ruined,  were  always  built  upon  points  of  land,  on 
the  margin  of  the  fea.  For  the  choice  of  this  fituation  there 
muff;  have  been  fome  general  reafon,  which  the  change 
of  manners  has  left  in  obfcurity.  They  were  of  no  ufe  in 
the  days  of  piracy,  as  defences  of  the  coaft  •,  for  it  was 
equally  acceffible  in  other  places.  Had  they  been  fea-marks 
or  light-houfes,  they  would  have  been  of  rr.'.re  ufe  to  the 
invader  than  the-  natives,  who  could  want  no  fuch  direc¬ 
tions 


tions  on  their  own  waters  :  for  a  watch-tower,  a  cottage 
on  a  hill  would  have  been  better,  as  it  would  have  com¬ 
manded  a  wider  view. 

If  they  be  confidered  merely  as  places  of  retreat,  the 
fituation  feems  not  well  chofen  ;  for  the  laird  of  an  ifland 
is  fafeft  from  foreign  enemies  in  the  center  :  on  the  coaft  he 
might  be  more  fuddenly  furprifed  than  in  the  inland  parts  ; 
and  the  invaders,  if  their  enterprife  mifcarried,  might  more 
eafily  retreat.  Some  convenience,  however,  whatever  it 
was,  their  pofition  on  the  lhore  afforded  ;  for  uniformity  of 
practice  feldom  continues  long  without  good  reafon. 

A  caftle  in  the  iflands  is  only  a  Angle  tower  of  three  or 
four  ft ories,  of  which  the  walls  are  fometimes  eight  or  nine 
feet  thick,  with  narrow  windows,  and  clofe  winding  ftairs 
of  ftone.  The  top  rifes  in  a  cone,  or  pyramid  of  ftone, 
encompaffed  by  battlements.  The  intermediate  floors  are 
fometimes  frames  of  timber,  as  in  common  houfes,  and 
fometimes  arches  of  ftone,  or  alternately  ftone  and  timber  ; 
fo  that  there  was  very  little  danger  from  fire.  In  the  center 
of  every  floor,  from  top  to  bottom,  is  the  chief  room,  of 
no  great  extent,  round  which  there  are  narrow  cavities,  or 
recedes  formed  by  fmall  vacuities,  or  by  a  double  wall.  I 
know  not  whether  there  be  ever  more  than  one  fire-place. 
They  had  not  capacity  to  contain  many  people,  or  much 
provifion  ;  but  their  enemies  could  feldom  ftay  to  blockade 
them  ;  for  if  they  failed  in  the  firft  attack,  their  next  care 
was  to  efcape. 

The  walls  were  always  too  ftrong  to  be  fhaken  by  fuch 
defultory  hoftilities  ;  the  windows  -were  too  narrow  to  be 
entered,  and  the  battlements  too  high  to  be  fcaled.  The  , 
only  danger  was  at  the  gates,  over  which  the  wall  was  built 
with  a  fquare  cavity,  not  unlike  a  chimney,  continued  to 
the  top.  Through  this  hollow  the  defendants  let  fall  ftones 
upon  thofe  who  attempted  to  break  the  gate,  and  poured' 
down  the  water,  perhaps  fcalding  water,  if  the  attack  wag 
made  with  fire.  The  caftle  of  Lochbuy  was  fecured  by 
double  doors,  of  which  the  outer  was  an  iron  grate. 

In  every  caftle  is  a  well  and  a  dungeon.  The  ufe  of  the 
well  is  evident.  The  dungeon  is  a  deep  fubterra-neous 
cavity,  walled  on  the  fides,  and  arched  on  the  top,  into 
which  the  defeent  is  through  a  narrow  door,  by  a  ladder  or 
a  rope,  fo  that  it  feems  impoffible  to  efcape,  when  the  rope 
or  ladder  is  drawm  up.  The  dungeon  was,  I  fuppofe,  in 
war,  aprifon  for  fuch  captives  as  were  treated  with  feverity; 
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and  in  peace,  for  fuch  delinquents  as  had  committed  crimes 
within  the  laird’s  jurifdi£tion  ;  for  the  manfions  of  many 
lairds  were,  till  the  late  privation  of  their  privileges,  the 
halls  of  jultice  to  their  own  tenants. 

As  thefe  fortifications  were  the  produ&ions  of  mere 
necelfity,  they  are  built  only  for  faf^ty,  with  little  regard 
to  convenience,  and  with  none  to  elegance  or  pleafure.  It 
was  fufficient  for  a  laird  of  the  Hebrides ,  if  he  had  a 
ftrong  houfe,  in  which  he  could  hide  his  wife  and  child¬ 
ren  from  the  next  clan.  That  they  are  not  large  nor  fplen- 
did  is  no  wonder.  It  is  not  eafy  to  find  how  they  are  raifed, 
fuch  as  they  are,  by  men  who  had  no  money,  in  countries 
where  the  labourers  and  artificers  could  fcarcely  be  fed. 
The  buildings  in  different  parts  of  the  iflands  (hew  their 
degrees  of  wealth  and  power.  I  believe  that  for  all  the 
caftles  which  I  have  feen  beyond  the  Tweed,  the  ruins  yet 
remaining  of  fome  one  of  thofe  which  the  Englijh  built  in 
Wales ,  would  fupply  materials. 

Thefe  caftles  afford  another  evidence  that  the  fiftions  of 
romantiok  chivalry  had  for  their  bafis  the  real  manners  of 
the  feudal  times,  when  every  lord  of  a  feignory  lived  in  his 
hold  lawlefs  and  unaccountable,  with  all  the  licentioufneis 
and  infolence  of  uncontefted  fuperiority  and  unprincipled 
power.  The  traveller,  whoever  he  might  be,  coming  to  the 
fortified  habitation  of  a  chieftain,  would,  probably,  have 
been  interrogated  from  the  battlements,  admitted  with  cau¬ 
tion  at  the  gate,  introduced  to  a  petty  monarch,  fierce  with 
habitual  hoftility,  and  vigilant  with  ignorant  fufpicion  ; 
who,  according  to  his  general  temper,  or  accidental  hu¬ 
mour,  would  have  feated  a  ftranger  as  his  gueft  at  the  table, 
or  as  a  fpy  confined  him  in  the  dungeon. 

Lochbuy  means  the  Yellow  Lake,  which  is  the  name  given 
to  an  inlet  of  the  fea,  upon  which  the  caftle  of  Mr.  Maclean 
Hands.  The  reafon  of  the  appellation  we  did  not  learn. 

We  were  now  to  leave  the  Hebrides,  where  we  had  fpent 
fome  weeks  with  fufficient  amufement,  and  where  we  had 
amplified  our  thoughts  with  new  fcenes  of  nature,  and  new 
modes  of  life.  More  time  would  have  given  us  a  more  dif- 
tindf  view,  but  it  was  neceffary  that  Mr.  Bofwell  fhould  re¬ 
turn  before  the  courts  of  juftice  were  opened  •,  and  it  was 
not  proper  to  live  too  long  upon  hofpitality,  however  libe¬ 
rally  imparted. 

Of  thefe  iflands  it  muft  be  confeffed,  that  they  have  not 
many  allurements,  but  to  the  mere  lover  of  naked  nature. 

The 
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The  -inhabitants  are  thin,  provifions  are  fcarce,  and  defbla- 
tion  and  penury  give  little  pleafuve. 

The  people  colledtively  confidered  are  not  few,  though 
their  numbers  are  fmall  in  proportion  to  the  fpace  which  they 
occupy.  Mull  is  faid  to  contain  fix  thoufand,  and  Sky  fif¬ 
teen  thoufand.  Of  the  computation  refpedling  Mull ,  I  can 
give  no  account ;  but  when  I  doubted  the  truth  of  the  num¬ 
bers  attributed  to  Sky,  one  of  the  minifters  exhibited  fuch 
fadts  as  conquered  my  incredulity. 

Of  the  proportion,  which  the  produdl  of  any  region  bears 
to  the  people,  an  eftimate  is  commonly  made  according  to 
the  pecuniary  price  of  the  neceffaries  of  life  ;  a  principle  of 
judgment  which  is  never  certain,  becaufe  it  fuppofes,  what 
is  far  from  truth,  that  the  value  of  money  is  always  the 
fame,  and  fo  meafures  an  unknown  quantity  by  an  uncer¬ 
tain  ftandard.  It  is  competent  enough  when  the  markets 
of  the  fame  country,  at  different  times,  and  thofe  times 
not  too  diftant,  are  to  be  compared  ;  but  of  very  little 
ufe  for  the  purpofe  of  making  one  nation  acquainted  with 
the  ftate  of  another.  Provifions,  though  plentiful,  are  fold 
in  places  of  great  pecuniary  opulence  for  nominal  prices, 
to  which,  however  fcarce,  where  gold  and  filver  are  yet 
fcarcer,  they  can  never  be  raifed. 

In  the  Wejlern  Iflands  there  is  fo  little  internal  commerce, 
that  hardly  any  thing  has  a  known  or  fettled  rate.  The 
price  of  things  brought  in,  or  carried  out,  is  to  be  confidered 
as  that  of  a  foreign  market  •,  and  even  this  there  is  fome 
difficulty  in  difcovering,  becaufe  their  denominations  of 
quantity  are  different  from  ours ;  and  when  there  is  igno¬ 
rance  on  both  fides,  no  appeal  can  be  made  to  a  common 
meafure. 

This,  however,  is  not  the  only  impediment.  The  Scots , 
with  a  vigilance  of  jealoufy  which  never  goes  to  fleep, 
always  fufpedt  that  an  EngUJhman  defpifes  them  for  their 
poverty,  and  to  convince  him  that  they  are  not  lefs  rich 
than  their  neighbours,  are  fure  to  tell  him  a  price  higher 
than  the.  true.  When  Lejley,  two  hundred  years  ago,  re¬ 
lated  fo  pundtilioufly,  that  a  hundred  hen  eggs,  new  laid, 
were  fold  in  the  iflands  for  a  penny,  he  fuppofed  that  no 
inference  could  poffibly  follow,  but  that  eggs  were  in  great 
abundance.  Pofterity  has  fince  grown  wifer  •,  and  having 
learned  that  nominal  and  real  value  may  differ,  they  now 
tell  no  fuch  ftories,  left  the  foreigner  fhould  happen  to  coi¬ 
led!,  not  that  eggs  are  many,  but  that  pence  arc  few. 

,  Money 
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Money  and  wealth  have  by  the  ufe  of  commercial  lan¬ 
guage  been  fo  long  confounded,  that  they  are  commonly 
fuppofed  to  be  the  fame  ;  and  this  prejudice  has  fpvead  fo 
widely  in  Scotland,  that  I  know  not  whether  I  found  man 
or  woman,  whom  I  interrogated  concerning  payments  of 
money,  that  could  furmount  the  illiberal  defire  of  deceiving 
me,  by  reprefenting  every  thing  as  dearer  than  it  is. 

From  Lochbuy  we  rode  a  very  few  miles  to  the  fide  of 
Mull ,  which  faces  Scotland ,  where,  having  taken  leave  of 
our  kind  protestor,  Sir  Allan,  we  embarked  in  a  boat,  in 
which  the  feat  provided  for  our  accommodation  was  a  heap 
of  rough  brufhwood  •,  and  on  the  twenty-fecond  of  QEloher 
repofed  at  a  tolerable  inn  on  the  main  land. 

On  the  next  day  we  began  our  journey  fouthward?.  Tire 
weather  was  tempeftuous.  For  half  the  day  the  ground 
was  rough,  and  our  horfes  were  ftill  fmail.  Had  they  re¬ 
quired  much  reftraint,  we  might  have  been  reduced  to  dif¬ 
ficulties  ;  for  I  think  we  had  amongft  us  but  one  bridle. 
We  fed  the  poor  animals  liberally,  and  they  performed 
their  journey  well.  In  the  latter  part  of  the  day  we  came 
to  a  firm  and  fmooth  road,  made  by  the  foldiers,  on  which 
we  travelled  with  great  fecurity,  bufied  with  contemplating 
the  fcene  about  us.  The  night  came  on  while  we  had  yet 
a  great  part  of  the  way  to  go,  though  not  fo  dark,  but  that 
we  could  difcern  the  catarafts  which  poured  down  the  hills 
on  one  fide,  and  fell  into  one  general  channel  that  ran  with 
great  violence  on  the  other.  The  wind  was  loud,  the  rain 
was  heavy,  and  the  whiffling  of  the  blaft,  the  fall  of  the 
Ihower,  the  rulh  of  the  cataradts,  and  the  roar  of  the  tor¬ 
rent,  made  a  nobler  chorus  of  the  rough  mufick  of  nature 
than  it  had  ever  been  my  chance  to  hear  before.  The 
ftreams,  which  ran  crofs  the  way  from  the  hills  to  the 
main  current,  were  fo  frequent,  that  after  a  while  1  began 
to  count  them  \  and,  in  ten  miles,  reckoned  fifty-five,  pro¬ 
bably  mifling  fome,  and  having  let  fome  pafs  before  they 
forced  themfelves  upon  my  notice.  At  laft  we  came  to 
Inverary,  where  we  found  an  inn,  not  only  commodious, 
but  magnificent. 

The  difficulties  of  peregrination  were  now  at  an  end.  Mr. 
Bofwell  had  the  honour  of  being  known  to  the  duke  of 
Argyle ,  by  whom  we  were  very  kindly  entertained  at  his 
fplendid  feat,  and  fupplied  with  conveniences  for  furveying 
his  fpacious  park  and  rifing  forefts. 

Vol.  IV.  N  n 
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After  two  days  flay  at  Inver  ary  we  proceeded  fouthward 
Over  Glencroe ,  a  black  and  dreary  region  now  made  eafily 
paffable  by  a  military  road,  which  rifes  from  either  end  of 
the  glen  by  an  acclivity  not  dangeroufly  fteep,  but  fufnci- 
ently  laborious.  In  the  middle,  at  the  top  of  the  hill,  is  a 
feat  with  this  infcription,  Rejl,  and  be  thankful.  Stones 
were  placed  to  mark  the  diftances,  which  the  inhabitants 
have  taken  away,  refolved,  they  faid,  to  have  no  nevu  miles . 

In  this  rainy  feafon  the  hills  flreamed  with  water-falls, 
which,  eroding  the  way,  formed  currents  on  the  other  fide, 
that  ran  in  contrary  diredlions  as  they  fell  to  the  north  or 
fouth  of  the  fummit.  Being,  by  the  favour  of  the  Duke, 
well  mounted,  I  went  up  and  down  the  hill  with  great  con¬ 
venience. 

From  Glencroe  we  paffed  through  a  pleafant  country  to  tire 
banks  of  Loch  Lomond ,  and  were  received  at  the  houfe  of 
Sir  James  Colquhoun ,  who  is  owner  of  almoft  all  the  thirty 
iflands  of  the  loch,  which  we  went  in  a  boat  next  morning 
to  furvey.  The  heavinefs  of  the  rain  fhortened  our  voyage, 
but  we  landed  on  one  ifland  planted  with  yew,  and  flocked 
with  deer,  and  on  another  containing  perhaps  not  more 
than  half  an  acre,  remarkable  for  the  ruins  of  an  old  caftle, 
on  which  the  ofprey  builds  her  annual  neft.  Had  Loch 
Lomond  been  in  a  happier  climate,  it  would  have  been  the 
feoafl  of  wealth  and  vanity  to  own  one  of  the  little  fpots 
which  it  inclofes,  and  to  have  employed  upon  it  all  the  arts 
of  embellilhment.  But  as  it  is,  the  iilets,  which  court  the 
gazer  at  a  diflance,  difgufl  him  at  his  approach,  when  he 
finds,  inftead  of  foft  lawns  and  fhady  thickets,  nothing 
more  than  uncultivated  ruggednefs. 

Where  the  loch  difeharges  itfelf  into  a  river  called  the 
Leve?r>  we  puffed  a  night  with  Mr.  Smollet ,  a  relation  of 
doftor  Smollet,  to  whofe  memory  he  has  rai-fed  an  obelifk  on 
the  bank  near  the  houfe  in  which  he  was  born.  The  civi¬ 
lity  and  refpeft  which  we  found  at  every  place,  it  is  un¬ 
grateful  to  omit,  and  tedious  to  repeat.  Here  we  were  met 
by  a  poll-chaife,  that  conveyed  us  to  Glafgow . 

To  deferibe  a  city  fo  much  frequented  as  Gfajgom,  is  uu- 
neceffary.  The  profperity  of  its  commerce  appears  by  the 
greatnef3  of  many  private  houfes,  and  a  general  appearance 
of  wealth.  It  is  the  only  epifcopal  city  whofe  cathedral 
was  left  Handing  in  the  rage  of  Reformation.  It  is  now 
divided  into  many  feparate  places  of  worfhip,  which  taken 
all  together,  compofe  a  great  pile,  that  had  been  fome  cen¬ 
turies 
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furies  in  building,  but  was  never  finilhed  ;  for  the  change  of 
religion  intercepted  its  progrefs,  before  the  crofs  ifle  was 
added,  which  feems  effential  to  a  Gothick  cathedral. 

The  college  has  not  had  a  fufficient  {hare  of  the  increafing 
magnificence  of  the  place.  The  fefiion  was  begun  ;  fciit 
commences  on  the  tenth  of  Oftober,  and  continues  to  the 
tenth  of  June,  but  the  ftudents  appeared  not  numerous, 
being,  I  fuppofe,  not  yet  returned  from  their  feveral  homes. 
The  divifion  of  the  academical  year  into  one  fefiion,  and 
one  recefs,  feems  to  me  better  accommodated  to  the  prefent 
ftate  of  life,  than  that  variegation  of  time  by  terms  and  va¬ 
cations,  -derived  from  diftant  centuries,  in  which  it  was 
probably  convenient,  and  Hill  continued  in  the  Englijh  uni¬ 
versities.  So  many  folid  months  as  the  Scotch  fcheme  of 
education  joins  together,  allow  and  encourage  a  plan  for 
each  part  of  the  year ;  but  with  us,  he  that  has  fettled  him- 
felf  to  ftudy  in  the  college  is  foon  tempted  into  the  country, 
and  he  that  has  adjufted  his  life  in  the  country,  isfummoned 
back  to  his  college. 

Yet  when  I  have  allowed  to  the  univerfities  of  Scotland  a 
more  rational  diftribution  of  time,  I  have  given  them,  fo  far 
as  my  inquiries  have  informed  me,  all  that  they  can  claim. 
The  ftudents,  for  the  mod  part,  go  thither  boys,  and  depart 
before  they  are  men  ;  they  carry  with  them  little  fundamen¬ 
tal  knowledge,  and  therefore  the  fuperftru&ure  cannot  be 
lofty.  The  grammar-fchools  are  not  generally  well  fupplied  \ 
for  the  character  of  a  fchool-mafter  being  there  lefs  honour¬ 
able  than  in  England ,  is  feldom  accepted  by  men  who  are 
capable  to  adorn  it,  and  where  the  fchool  has  been  deficient, 
the  college  can  effedt  little. 

Men  bred  in  the  univerfities  of  Scotland  cannot  be  expected 
to  be  often  decorated  with  the  fplendours  of  ornamental  eru¬ 
dition,  but  they  obtain  a  mediocrity  of  knowledge,  between 
learning  and  ignorance,  not  inadequate  to  the  purpofes  of 
common  life,  which  is,  I  believe,  very  widely  diffufed 
among  them,  and  which,  countenanced  in  general  by  a  na¬ 
tional  combination  fo  invidious,  that  their  friends  cannot  de¬ 
fend  it,  and  actuated  in  particulars  by  a  fpirit  of  enterprife, 
fo  vigorous,  that  their  enemies  are  conftrained  to  praife  it, 
enables  them  to  find,  or  to  make  their  way  to  employment, 
riches,  and  diftindtion. 

From  Glafgow  we  directed  our  courfe  to  Auchinle-:k ,  an 
eftate  devolved,  through  a  long  feries  of  anceftors,  to  Mr. 
Bofwfll’s  father,  the  prefent  pofleflor.  In  our  way  we  found 
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feveral  places  remarkable  enough  in  themfelves,  but  already 
defcribed  by  thofe  who  viewed  them  at  more  leifure,  or  with 
much  more  fkill ;  and  flopped  two  days  at  Mr.  Campbell’ s,  a 
gentleman  married  to  Mr.  Bcf well’s  filter. 

Auchinleck ,  which  fignifies  a  fonyfeld,  feems  not  now  to 
have  any  particular  claim  to  its  denomination.  It  is  a  dif- 
tritl  generally  level,  and  fufficiently  fertile,  but  like  all 
the  weftern  fide  of  Scotland ,  incommoded  by  very  frequent 
rain.  It  was  with  the  reft  of  the  country,  generally  naked, 
till  the  prelent  poffeffor  finding,  by  the  growth  of  fome 
ftately  trees  near  his  old  caftle,  that  the  ground  was  favour¬ 
able  enough  to  timber,  adorned  it  very  diligently  with  an¬ 
nual  plantations. 

Lord  Auchinleck ,  who  is  one  of  the  judges  of  Scotland , 
and  therefore  not  wholly  at  leifure  for  domeftick  bufinefs 
or  pleafure,  has  yet  found  time  to  make  improvements  in 
his  patrimony.  He  has  built  a  houfe  of  hewn  ftone,  very 
ftately  and  durable,  and  has  advanced  the  value  of  hi? 
lands  with  great  tendernefs  to  his  tenants. 

I  was,  however,  lefs  delighted  with  the  elegance  of  the 
modern  manfion,  than  with  the  fullen  dignity  of  the  old 
caftle.  I  clambered  with  Mr.  Bofwell  among  the  ruins, 
which  afford  ftriking  images  of  ancient  life.  It  is,  like  other 
caftles,  built  upon  a  point  of  rock,  and  was,  I  believe,  an¬ 
ciently  furrounded  with  a  moat.  There  is  another  rock 
near  it,  to  which  the  draw -bridge,  when  it  was  let  down,  is 
faid  to  have  reached.  Here,  in  the  ages  of  tumult  and  ra¬ 
pine,  the  laird  was  furprifed  and  killed  by  the  neighbouring 
chief,  who  perhaps  might  have  extinguifhed  the  family, 
had  he  not  in  a  few  days  been  feized  and  hanged,  together 
with  his  fons,  by  Douglas,  who  came  with  his  forces  to  the 
relief  of  Auchinleck. 

At  no  great  diftance  from  the  houfe  runs  a  pleafing 
brook,  by  a  red  rock,  out  of  which  has  been  hewn  a  very 
agreeable  and  commodious  fummer-houfe,  at  lefs  expence, 
as  lord  Auchinleck  told  me,  than  would  have  been  required 
to  build  a  room  of  the  fame  dimenfions.  The  rock  feems  to 
have  no  nyore  dampnefs  than  any  other  wall.  Such  oppor¬ 
tunities  of  variety  it  is  judicious  not  to  negleft. 

"We  now  returned  to  Edinburgh ,  where  I  paffed  fome 
days  with  men  of  learning,  whofe  names  want  no  advance¬ 
ment  from  my  commemoration,  or  with  women  of  elegance, 
which  perhaps  difclairns  a  pedant’s  praife. 
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The  converfation  of  the  Scots  grows  every  day  lefs  un- 
pleafing  to  the  Englijh  ;  their  peculiarities  wear  fail  away  ; 
their  dialed!:  is  likely  to  become  in  half  a  century  provincial . 
and  ruftick,  even  to  themfelves.  The  great,  the  learned, 
the  ambitious,  and  the  vain,  all  cultivate  the  Englijh  phrafe, 
and  the  Englijh  pronunciation,  and  in  fplendid  companies 
Scotch  is  not  much  heard,  except  now  and  then  from  an  old 
lady. 

There  is  one  fubjedl  of  philofophical  curiofity  to  be  found 
in  Edinburgh,  which  no  other  city  has  to  Ihew  •,  a  college 
of  the  deaf  and  dumb,  who  are  taught  to  fpeak,  to  read,  to 
write,  and  to  pra&ife  arithmetick,  by  a  gentleman,  whofe 
name  is  Braid-wood.  The  number  which  attends  him  is,  I 
think,  about  twelve,  which  he  brings  together  into  a  little 
fchool,  and  inltru&s  according  to  their  feveral  degrees  of 

mean  to  mention  the  inftru£tion  of  the  deaf  as 
new.  Having  been  firft  praftifed  upon  the  fon  of  a  confta- 
ble  of  Spain,  it  was  afterwards  cultivated  with  much  emula¬ 
tion  in  England,  by  Wallis  and  Holder,  and  was  lately  pro- 
feffed  by  Mr.  Baker,  who  once  flattered  me  with  hopes  of 
feeing  his  method  publiihed.  How  far  any  former  teachers 
have  fucceeded,  it  is  not  eafy  to  know  ;  the  improvement  of 
Mr.  Braid-wood's  pupils  is  wonderful.  They  not  only  fpeak, 
write,  and  underhand  what  is  written,  but  if  he  that  fpeaks 
looks  towards  them  and  modifies  his  organs  by  diftindt  and 
full  utterance,  they  know  fo  well  what  is  fpoken,  that  it  is 
an  expreffion  fcarcely  figurative  to  fay,  they  hear  with  the 
eye.  That  any  have  attained  to  the  power  mentioned  by 
Burnet,  of  feeling  founds,  by  laying  a  hand  on  the  fpeaker’s 
mouth,  I  know  not ;  but  I  have  feen  fo  much,  that  I  can 
believe  more  •,  a  fingle  word,  or  a  fhort  fentence,  I  think, 
may  pcflibly  be  fo  diftinguifhed. 

It  will  readily  be  fuppofed  by  thofe  that  confider  this  fub- 
je£t,  that  Mr.  Braidwood' s  fcholars  fpell  accurately.  Ortho¬ 
graphy  is  vitiated  among  fuch  as  learn  firft  to  fpeak,  and 
then  to  write,  by  imperfect  notions  of  the  relation  between 
letters  and  vocal  utterance  j  but  to  thofe  Undents  every 
character  is  of  equal  importance  ;  for  letters  are  to  them  not 
fymboJs  of  names,  but  of  things ;  when  they  write  they  do 
not  reprefent  a  found,  but  delineate  a  form. 

This  fchool  I  vifited,  and  found  fome  of  the  fcholars  wait¬ 
ing  for  their  matter,  whom  they  are  faid  to  receive  at  his 
entrance  with  fmiling  countenances  and  fparkling  eyes,  de¬ 
lighted 
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lighted  with  the  hope  of  new  ideas.  One  of  the  young 
ladies  had  her  Hate  before  her,  on  which  I  wrote  a  queftion 
confifting  of  three  figures,  to  be  multiplied  by  two  figures. 
She  looked  upon  it,  and  quivering  her  fingers  in  a  manner 
-which  I  thought  very  pretty,  but  of  which  I  know  not 
whether  it  was  art  or  play,  multiplied  the  fum  regularly  in 
two  lines,  obferving  the  decimal  place  ;  but  did  not  add  the 
two  lines  together,  probably  difdaining  fo  eafy  an  operation. 
I  pointed  at  the  place  where  the  fum  total  fhould  ftand,  and 
fbe  noted  it  with  fuch  expedition,  as  feemed  to  (hew  that 
fhe  had  it  only  to  write. 

It  was  pleafing  to  fee  one  of  the  moft  defperate  of  human 
calamities  capable  of  fo  much  help  :  whatever  enlarges  hope, 
will  exalt  courage  ;  after  having  feen  the  deaf  taught  arith- 
metick,  who  would  be  afraid  to  cultivate  the  Hebrides  ? 

Such  are  the  things  which  this  journey  has  given  me  an 
opportunity  of  feeing,  and  fuch  are  the  reflections  which 
that  fight  has  raifed.  Having  palled  my  time  almoft  wholly 
in  cities,  I  may  have  been  furprifed  by  modes  of  life  and  ap¬ 
pearances  of  nature,  that  are  familiar  to  men  of  wider  Pur¬ 
vey  and  more  varied  converfation.  Novelty  and  ignorance 
mull  always  be  reciprocal,  and  I  cannot  but  be  confcious 
that  my  thoughts  on  national  manners,  are  the  thoughts  of 
one  who  has  feen  but  little. 
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